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NOTICE. 

Country  Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  shoald  recollect  to 
make  returns  for  what  we  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allbn, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New-York. 
Mr.  T.  P,  Williams   is   our  General  Agent  to  receiye  the 
names  of  Suhscribers.    Editors  and  others  kindly  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  this   Magazine,  will  oblige  us  by  &cilitating  his 
designs. 
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mr  9.  rAKBMAir,  4ii. 


DOWN     THE     ARKANSAS. 

*Tf»T  qoittodnotfhtiruiBorlniglit* 
Keither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night ; 
They  lay  down  to  reat 
With  coFMlet  laced. 
Pillowed  on  bnckler  cold  and  hard. 
Hey  carved  at  the  meal 
With  glove*  of  ateel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred.' 

Taa  Lat  ov  ras  Last  lCi]iBTBa&« 

Last  summer  the  wild  and  lonely  banks  of  the  Upper  Arkansas 
beheld  for  the  first  time  the  passaee  of  an  ai*mj.  General  Kearny 
on  his  march  to  Santa  Fe,  aaopted  this  route  in  preference  to  the  old 
tmil  of  the  Cimanoa.  When  we  came  down,  the  main  body  of  the 
troops  had  already  passed  on ;  Price's  Missouri  regiment,  howeveif, 
was  still  on  the  way,  having  left  the  frontier  much  later  than  the  rest ; 
and  about  this  time  we  beean  to  meet  them  moving  along  the  trail, 
one  or  two  companies  at  a  time.  No  men  ever  embarked  upon  a 
military  expedition  with  a  greater  love  for  the  work  before  them  than 
the  Miissourians  ;  but  if  discipline  and  subordination  be  the  criterion 
of  merit,  these  soldiers  were  worthless  indeed.  Yet  when  their  ex- 
ploits have  rung  through  all  America  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
they  were  excellent  troops.  Their  victories  were  gained  in  the  teeth 
of  every  established  precedent  of  warfare ;  they  were  owing  to  a 
singular  combination  of  military  qualities  in  the  men  themselves. 
Without  discipline  or  a  spirit  of  subordination,  they  knew  how  to 
keep  their  ranks  and  act  as  one  man.  Doniphan's  regiment  marched 
through  New  Mexico  more  like  a  band  of  free  companions  than  like 
the  paid  soldiers  of  a  modem  government.  When  General  Taylor 
complimented  Doniphan  on  his  success  at  Sacramento  and  elsewhere, 
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THIRTY-SECOND  VOLUME 

or    THS 


ftnfcfterliocftet  ^aga^fne* 


Thb  Thirty-second  Volume  of  the  Kitigkbrbocxsr  Maoazinb  commenced  on  the 
fint  of  July,  1848.  The  woik  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The^  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  itM  character  and  its  populaiity : 


!,  WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
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J.  F.  JACKSON.  Alabama, 
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Rev.  W.  R  a  PEABODY, 

Psor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 

ALFRED  &  STREET. 

JOHN  WATERS. 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

RxT.  Dr.  SPRING, 
Thx  foregoinf  list  Inlludad  rIso^  Robsrt  Soijtiibt.  Rsv.Timotbt  Flint,  Miss  Lsmdon,  Ca. 
JusTioB  Mbllbn,  Ttronb  Powbr,  Robbrt  C.  Sards,  Willis  Gatlobd  Clark,  B.  B.  Thstcrbr, 
Dr.  Calbb  Ticknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sarobrsom,  the  *  Amorican  in  Paris,*  Nicholas  Bid- 
OLB,  Miss  Mart-Amnb  BROWfiE,<Mra.ORAT,)Eiis*and.  Rev.  Dr.  Brantlbt,  South-CaroliRa,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stohb.  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslbt,  New-Jersey,  J.  II.  Hillhousx,  and  other  distinfuiahed  writers 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  foUowiDS  notices  of  the  KNicxxRBOCKsm  are  ftom  the 
American  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

'  Thb  first  number  of  the  Twntf^  Seventh  Vohame  of  this  venerable  and  widely'popular  periodical 
appeurs  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  tprpe,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  aiversifled 
contents,  coatiuues  to  vindicRte  its  reputetion  as  the  most  SRreeableand  entortaininr  Mancinepub* 
Hfthmi  in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-n>rker.*  our  ft-iend  Clark  had 
preceded  us  a»  Editor  of  the  Knickxrbocxkr  aliont  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  ege 
freatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  prnise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  R.  has  ever  been  issued 
under  Clark's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxious 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstaniped  upon  its  pafes.  We  have  known  n6  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  ediud^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributom  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  ^f  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emalottM  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regulariy  Increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.'^  Ado-Ferft  Hetly  Tribmiu. 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkRble  then  the  unfkiling  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  ezcellenoe.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
otymptofcs,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  oven  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersecL  The  Knickbrbockxr,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magasine  miieh 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  s  man,  and  only  to  b4  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  miracle,  has 

ferpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  It  seesM  to 
Avo  an  cscelfier,  for  each  numoer  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  It  Is  done  our 
friend  Clark  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  fbaturo  as  the  XAtor's  TMe  of  the  KincxB»> 
socxBR.* — Nn^Y^rh  VtwrUr  emd  EmqmiMr.  ^ 
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low,  were  butting  their  large  heads  together,  while  many  stood  mo- 
tionless, as  if  quite  inanimate.  Except  their  monstrous  growth  of 
tangled  grizzly  mane,  they  had  no  hair ;  for  their  old  coat  had  fallen 
off  in  the  spiing;  and  their  new  one  had  not  as  yet  appeared.  Some- 
times an  old  bull  would  step  forward  and  gaze  at  me  with  a  grim 
and  stupid  countenance  ;  then  he  would  turn  and  butt  his  next  neigh- 
bor ;  then  he  would  lie  down  and  roll  over  and  over  in  the  diit,  kick- 
ing his  hoofs  in  the  air.  When  satisfied  with  this  amusement,  he 
would  jerk  his  head  and  shoulders  upward,  and  resting  on  his  fore- 
legs, stare  at  me  in  this  position,  half  blinded  by  his  mane,  and  his 
fiice  covered  with  dirt ;  then  up  he  would  spring  upon  all  fours,  and 
shake  his  dusty  sides ;  turning  half  round,  he  would  stand  with  his 
beard  touching  the  gi'ound,  in  an  attitude  of  profound  abstraction,  as 
if  reflecting  on  his  puerile  conduct.  *  You  are  too  ugly  to  live  1' 
thought  I ;  and  aiming  at  the  ugliest,  I  shot  three  of  them  in  suc- 
cession. The  rest  were  not  at  all  discomposed  at  this  ;  they  kept  on 
bellowing  and  butting  and  rolling  on  the  ground  as  before.  Henry 
Chatillon  always  cautioned  us  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  in  the  presence 
of  a  wounded  buffalo,  for  any  movement  is  apt  to  excite  him  to  make 
an  attack ;  so  I  sat  still  upon  the  ground,  loading  and  firing  with  as 
little  motion  as  possible.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  a  spectator 
made  his  appearance :  a  little  antelope  came  running  up  with  re- 
markable gentleness  to  within  fifty  yards,  and  there  it  stood,  its  slen- 
der neck  arched,  its  small  horns  thrown  back,  and  its  large  dark  eyes 
gazing  on  me  with  a  look  of  eager  curiosity.  By  the  side  of  the 
shaggy  and  brutish  monsters  before  me  it  seemed  like  some  lovely 
young  girl  wandering  near  a  den  of  robbers  or  a  set  of  bearded 
pii*ateH.  The  buffalo  looked  uglier  than  ever.  *  Here  goes  for  ano- 
ther of  you  !'  thought  I,  feeling  in  my  pouch  for  a  percussion-cap. 
Not  a  percussion-cap  was  there.  My  good  rifle  was  useless  as  an 
old  iron  bar.  One  of  the  wounded  bulls  had  not  yet  fallen,  and  I 
waited  for  some  time,  hoping  every  moment  that  his  strength  would 
fail  him.  He  still  stood  firm,  looking  grimly  at  me,  and  from  neces- 
sity disi-egarding  Henry's  advice,  I  rose  and  walked  away.  Many  of 
the  bulls  turned  and  looked  at  me,  but  the  wounded  brute  made  no 
attack.  I  soon  came,  upon  a  deep  ravine  which  would  give  me  shel- 
ter in  Case  of  emergency ;  so  I  turned  round  and  threw  a  stone  at 
the  bulls.  They  received  it  with  the  utmost  indifference.  Feeline 
insulted  at  their  refusal  to  be  frightened,  I  swung  my  hat,  shouted, 
and  made  a  show  of  running  toward  them  ;  at  this  they  crowded  to- 
gether and  galloped  off,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  upon  the 
field.  As  I  moved  toward  the  camp  I  saw  the  last  survivor  totter 
and  fall  dead.  My  speed  in  returning  was  wonderfully  quickened 
by  the  reflection  that  the  Pawnees  were  abroad,  and  that  1  was  de- 
fenceless in  case  of  meeting  with  an  enemy.  I  saw  no  living  thing, 
however,  except  two  or  three  squalid  old  bulls  scrambling  among 
the  sand-hills  that  flanked  the  great  ravine.  When  I  reached  camp 
the  party  were  nearly  ready  for  the  aflemoon  move. 

We  encamped  that  evening  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river 
bank.    About  midnight,  as  we  all  lay  asleep  on  the  ground,  the  man 
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nearest  to  me,  gently  reaching  out  his  hand,  touched  my  shoulder, 
•and  cautioned  me  at  the  same  time  not  to  move.  It  was  bright  star- 
light. Opening  my  eyes  and  slightly  turning,  I  saw  a  large  white 
wolf  moving  stealthily  around  the  embers  of  our  fire,  with  his  nose 
close  to  the  g^und.  Disengaging  my  hand  from  the  blanket,  I  drew 
the  cover  from  my  rifle,  which  lay  close  at  my  side ;  the  motion 
alarmed  the  wolf,  and  with  long  leaps  he  bounded  out  of  tlie  camp. 
Jumping  up,  I  fired  after  him,  when  he  was  about  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant ;  the  melancholy  hum  of  the  bullet  sounded  far  away  tl^rough 
the  night.  At  the  sharp  report,  so  suddenly  breaking  upon  the  still- 
ness, all  the  men  sprang  up.  '  You  've  killed  him,'  said  one  of  them. 
•  No  I  have  n't,'  said- 1 ;  *  there  he  goes,  running  along  the  river.' 
'  Then  there  's  two  of  them.  Do  n*t  you  see  that  one  lying  out  yon- 
der V  We  went  out  to  it,  and  instead  of  a  dead  white  wolf,  found 
the  bleached  skull  of  a  buffalo.  I  had  missed  my  mark,  and  what 
was  worse,  had  grossly  violated  a  standing  law  of  the  prairie.  When 
in  a  dangerous  part  of  the  country,  it  is  considered  highly  imprudent 
to  fire  a  gun  after  encamping,  lest  the  report  should  reach  the  ears 
of  the  Indians. 

The  horses  were  saddled  in  the  morning,  and  the  last  man  had 
lighted  his  pipe  at  the  dying  ashes  of  the  fire.  The  beauty  of  the 
day  enlivened  us  all.  Even  Ellis  felt  its  influence  and  occasionally 
made  a  remark  as  we  rode  along,  and  Jim  Gumey  told  endless  stories 
of  his  cruisings  in  the  United  States'  service.  The  buflalo  were  abun- 
dant, and  at  length  a  large  band  of  them  went  running  up  the  hills  on 
the  left. 

'  Do  you  see  them  buffalo  V  said  Ellis,  '  now  I  '11  bet  any  man  I  '11 
go  and  kill  one  with  my  yager.' 

And  leaving  his  horse  to  follow  on  with  the  party,  he  strode  up 
the  hill  after  them.  Henry  looked  at  us  with  his  peculiar  humorous 
expression,  and  proposed  that  we  should  folloyv  Ellis  to  see  how  he 
would  kill  a  fat  cow.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  we  rode  up  the 
hill  after  him  and  waited  behind  a  little  ridi;e  till  we  heard  the  report 
of  the  unfailing  yager.  Mounting  to  the  top,  we  saw  Ellis  clutching 
his  favorite  weapon  with  both  hands  and  staring  after  the  buffalo,  who 
one  and  all  were  galloping  ofl*  at  full  speed.  As  we  descended  the 
hill  we  saw  the  party  straggling  alons^  the  trail  below.  When  we 
joined  them,  another  scene  of  amateur  hunting  awaited  us.  I  forgot 
to  say  that  when  we  met  the  volunteers,  Trte  Rouge  had  obtained  a 
horse  from  one  of  them,  in  exchange  for  his  mule,  whom  he  feared 
and  detested.  This  horse  he  christened  James.  James  though  not 
worth  so  much  as  the  mule,  was  a  large  and  strong  animal.  T^te 
Roufre  was  very  proud  of  his  new  acquisition,  and  suddenly  became 
ambitious  to  run  a  buffalo  with  him.  At  his  request,  I  lent  him  my 
pistols,  though  not  without  great  misgivings,  since  when  T^te  Rouge 
hunted  buffalo  the  pursuer  was  in  more  danger  than  the  pursued. 
He  hung  the  holsters  at  his  saddle-bow  \  and  now  as  we  passed  along, 
a  band  of  bulls  left  their  grazing  in  the  meadow,  and  galloped  in  a 
long  file  across  the  trail  in  front. 

•Now  '•  your  chance,  T^te, come, let 's  see  you  kUl a  bull.' 
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Thus  urged,  the  hunter  cried,  'get  up  !'  and  James,  obedient  to  the 
signal,  cantered  deliberately  forward  at  an  abominably  uneasy  gait.* 
T^te  Rouge  as  we  contemplated  him  from  behind,  made  a  most  re- 
markable figure.  He  still  wore  the  old  buffalo  coat ;  his  blanket 
which  was  tied  in  a  loose  bundle  behind  his  saddle,  went  jolting  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  a  large  tin  canteen  half  full  of  water  which 
hung  from  bis  pommel  was  jerked  about  his  leg  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  embairassed  him. 

*  L^t  out  your  horse,  man ;  lay  on  your  whip  !*  we  called  out  to  him. 
The  buffalo  were  getting  farther  off  at  every  instant.  James  being 
ambitious  to  mend  his  pace,  tugg^ed  hard  at  the  rein,  and  one  of  his 
rider's  boots  escaped  from  the  stirrup. 

'  Woh  !  I  say,  woh  !*  cried  T6te  Rouge,  in  great  perturbation,  and 
afler  much  effort  James*  progress  was  arrested.  1  he  hunter  came 
trotting  back  to  the  party,  disgusted  with  buffalo-running,  and  he  was 
received  with  overwhelming  congratulations. 

'  Too  good  a  chance  to  lose,'  said  Shaw,  pointing  to  another  band 
of  bulls  on  the  led.  We  lashed  our  horses  and  galloped  upon  them. 
Shaw  killed  one  with  each  barrel  of  his  gun.  '  I  separated  another 
from  the  herd  and  shot  him.  The  small  bullet  of  the  rine  pistol  striking 
too  far  back,  did  not  immediately  take  effect,  and  the  bull  ran  on  with 
unabated  speed.  Again  and  again  I  snapped  the  remaining  pistol  at 
him.  I  pnmed  it  afi*esh  three  or  four  times,  and  each  time  it  missed 
fire,  for  the  touch-hole  was  clogged  up.  Returning  it  to  the  holster, 
I  began  to  load  the  empty  pistol,  still  galloping  by  the  side  of  the 
bull.  By  this  time  he  was  grown  desperate.  The  foam  flew  from 
his  jaws  and  his  tongue  lolled  out.  Before  the  pistol  was  loaded  he 
sprang  upon  me,  and  followed  up  his  attack  with  a  furious  rush.  The 
only  alternative  was  to  run  away  or  be  killed.  I  took  to  flight  and 
the  bull  bristling  with  fury,  pursued  me  closely.  The  pistol  was  soon 
ready,  and  then  looking  back,  I  saw  his  head  five  or  six  yards  behind 
my  horse's  tail.  To  fire  Rt  it  would  be  useless,  for  a  bullet  flattens 
against  the  adamantine  skull  of  a  buffalo  bull.  Inclining  my  body  to 
the  left,  I  turned  my  horse  in  that  direction  as  sharply  as  his  speed 
would  permit.  The  bull  rushing  blindly  on  with  gi*eat  force  and 
weight,  did  not  turn  so  quickly.  As  I  looked  back,  his  neck  and 
shoulder  were  exposed  to  view ;  turning  in  the  saddle,  I  shot  a  bullet 
through  them  obliquely  into  his  vitals.  He  gave  over  the  chase  and 
soon  fell  to  the  ground.  An  English  tourist  represents  a  situation  like 
this  as  one  of  imminent  danger ;  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  the  bull 
never  pursues  long,  and  the  horse  must  be  wretched  indeed,  that  can- 
not keep  out  of  his  way  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

And  now  we  were  come  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  we  were 
bound  in  common  prudence  to  use  every  possible  precaution.  We 
mounted  guard  at  night,  each  man  standing  in  his  turn  ;  and  no  one 
ever  slept  without  drawing  his  rifle  close  to  his  side  or  folding  it  with 
him  in  his  blanket.  One  morning  our  vigilance  was  stimulated  by 
our  finding  traces  of  a  large  Camanche  encampment.  Fortunately 
for  us,  however,  it  had  been'  abandoned  nearly  a  week.  On  the  next 
evening  we  found  the  ashes  of  a  recent  fire,  which  gave  us  at  the 
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ffme  Bome  uneasiness.  At  length  we  reached  the  Caches,  a  place  of 
dangerous  repute ;  and  certaimy  it  had  a  most  dangerous  appear- 
ance, consistmg  of  sand-hills  eyery  where  broken  by  ravines  and 
deep  chasms.  Here  we  found  the  grave  of  Swan,  killed  at  this 
place,  probably  by  the  Pawnees,  two  or  three  weeks  before.  His 
remains,  more  than  once  violated  by  the  Indians  and  the  wolves, 
were  suffered  at  length  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  wild  burial- 
place.  Swan,  it  was  said,  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. That  day  more  than  one  execration  was  discharged 
against  the  debauched  and  faithless  tribe  who  were  the  authors  of 
his  death,  and  who  even  now  might  be  following  like  blood-hounds 
on  our  trail. 

About  this  time  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  T6te  Rouge ; 
his  jovial  mood  disappeared,  and  he  relapsed  into  rueful  despondency. 
Whenever  we  encamped,  his  complaints  began.  Sometimes  he  had 
a  pain  in  the  head :  sometimes  a  racking  in  the  joints ;  sometimes 
an  aching  in  the  side,  and  sometimes  a  heart-bum.  His  troubles  did 
not  excite  much  emotion,  since  they  rose  chiefly  no  doubt  from  his 
own  greediness,  and  since  no  one  could  tell  which  were  real  and 
which  were  imaginary.  He  would*oflen  moan  dismally  through  the 
whole  evening,  and  once  in  particular  I  remember  that  about  mid- 
night he  sat  bolt  upright  and  gave  a  loud  scream.  '  What 's  the 
matter  now  V  demanded  the  unsympathizing  guard.  T^te  Rouge, 
rocking  to  and  fro,  and  pressing  his  hands  against  his  sides,  declared 
that  he  suffered  excruciating  torment.  '  I  wish,'  said  he, '  that  I  was 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  '  St.  Charles'  only  just  for  five  minutes  !' 

For  several  days  we  met  detached  companies  of  .Price's  regiment 
Horses  would  often  break  loose  at  night  from  their  camps.  One 
afternoon  we  picked  up  three  of  the^e  stragglers  quietly  grazine 
along  the  river.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  had 
set  in  ;  but  we  all  turned  out,  and  aft:er  an  hour's  chase  nine  horses 
were  caught  and  brought  in.  One  of  them  was  equipped  with  sad- 
dle and  bridle,  pistols  were  hanging  at  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  a 
carbine  was  slung  at  its  side,  and  a  blanket  rolled  up  behind  iL  In 
the  morning,  glorying  in  our  valuable  prize,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, and  our  cavalcade  presented  a  much  more  imposing  appear- 
ance than  ever  before.  We  kept  on  till  the  afternoon,  when,  far 
behind,  three  horsemen  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Coming  on  at  a 
hand-gallop,  they  soon  overtook  us,  and  claimed  all  the  horses  as 
belonging  to  themselves  and  others  of  their  company.  They  were 
of  course  given  up,  very  much  to  the  mortification  of  Ellis  and  Jim 
Gumey. 

Our  own  horses  now  showed  signs  of  fatigue,«and  we  resolved  to 
give  them  half  a  day's  rest.  We  stopped  at  noon  at  a  grassy  spot 
by  the  river.  After  dinner  Shaw  and  Henry  went  out  to  hunt ;  and 
whUe  the  men  lounged  about  the  camp,  I  lay  down  to  read  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cart.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  bull  grazing  alone  on  the 
prairie  more  than  a  mile  distant.  I  was  tired  of  reading,  and  taking 
my  rifle,  I  walked  toward  him.  As  I  came  near,  I  crawled  upon 
the  ground  antil  I  approached  to  within  a  hundred  yards ;  here  I 
VOL.  xxxin.  2 
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sat  down  upon  the  grass  and  waited  till  he  should  tuiii  himself  into 
a  proper  position  to  receive  his  death- wound.  He  was  a  giim  old 
veteran.  His  loves  and  his  battles  were  over  for  that  season,  and  ^ 
now,  gaunt  and  war-worn,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  herd  to  graze 
by  himself  and  recruit  his  exhausted  strength.  He  was  miserably 
emaciated ;  his  mane  was  all  in  tatters  ;  his  hide  was  bare  and  rough 
as  an  elephant's,  and  covered  with  dried  patches  of  the  mud  in 
which  he  had  been  wallowing.  He  showed  all  his  ribs  whenever 
he  moved.  He  looked  like  some  grizzly  old  ruffian  grown  gray  in 
blood  and  violence,  and  scowling  on  all  the  world  from  his  misan- 
thropic seclusion.  The  old  savage  looked  up  when  I  first  approached, 
and  gave  me  one  fierce  stare ;  then  he  fell  to  grazing  again  with  an 
air  of  contemptuous  indifference.  The  moment  after,  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  he  threw  up  his  head,  faced  quickly  about,  and 
to  my  amazement  came  at  a  rapid  trot  directly  toward  me.  I  was 
strongly  impelled  to  get  up  and  run,  but  this  would  have  been  very 
dangerous.  Sitting  quite  still,  I  aimed,  as  he  came  on,  at  the  thin 
part  of  the  skull  above  the  nose.  After  he  had  passed  over  about 
three-quarters  of  the  distance  between  us,  I  was  on  the  point  of 
firing,  when,  to  my  great  satisfsfttion,  he  stopped  short.  I  had  ftiU 
opportunity  of  studying  his  countenance  ;  his  whole  front  was 
covered  with  a  huge  mass  of  coarse  matted  hair,  which  hung  so  low 
that  nothing  but  his  two  fore-feet  were  visible  beneath  it ;  his  shoit 
thick  horns  were  blunted  and  split  to  the  very  roots  in  his  various 
battles,  and  across  his  nose  ana  forehead  were  two  or  three  large 
white  scars,  which  gave  him  a  grim,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  whim- 
sical appearance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  stood  there  motionless 
for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  looking  at  me  through  the  tangled  locks 
of  his  mane.  For  my  part,  I  remained  as  quiet  as  he,  and  looked 
quite  as  hard ;  I  felt  greatly  inclined  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
'  My  friend,'  thought  I,  •  if  you  '11  let  me  off,  I  '11  let  you  off.'  At 
length  he  seemed  to  have  abandoned  any  hostile  design.  Very 
slowly  and  deliberately  he  began  to  tum  about ;  little  by  little  his 
ugly  brown  side  came  into  view,  all  beplastered  with  mud.  It  was 
a  tempting  sight.  I  forgot  my  prudent  mtentions,  and  fired  my  rifle ; 
a  pistol  would  have  sei-ved  at  that  distance.  Round  spun  the  old 
bull  like  a  top,  and  away  he  galloped  over  the  prairie.  He  ^n  some 
distance,  and  even  ascended  a  considerable  hill,  before  he  lay  down 
and  died.  Aft;er  shooting  another  bull  among  the  hills,  I  went  back 
to  camp. 

At  noon,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  a  very  large  Santa  Fe 
caravan  came  up.  The  plain  was  covered  with  the  long  files  of 
their  white -topped  wagons,  the  close  black  carriages  in  which  the 
tradera  ti*avel  and  sleep,  large  droves  of  animals,  and  men  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  They  all  stopped  on  the  meadow  near  us.  Our 
diminutive  cart  and  handful  of  men  made  but  an  insignificant  figure 
by  the  side  of  their  wide  and  bustline  camp.  Tdte  Rouge  went 
over  to  visit  them,  and  soon  came  back  with  half  a  dozen  biscuits 
in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  other.  I  inquired  where 
he  got  them.    *  Oh,'  said  Tdte  Rouge, '  I  know  some  of  the  traders. 
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Dr.  Dobhs  is  there  besides.'  I  asked  who  Dr.  *  Dobbe  might  be. 
'  One  of  our  St  Louis  doctors/  replied  T6te  Rouge.  For  two  days 
past  I  had  been  l^ererely  attacked  by  the  same  disorder  which  had 
so  greatly  reduced  my  strength  when  at  the  mountains  ;  at  this  time 
I  was  suffering  not  a  little  from  the  sudden  pain  and  weakness  which 
it  occasioned.  Tdte  Rouge,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  declared 
that  Dr.  Dobbs  was  a  physician  of  the  first  standing.  Without  at 
all  believing  him,  I  resolved  to  consult  this  eminent  practitioner. 
Walking  over  to  the  camp,  I  found  him  lying  sound  asleep  under 
one  of  tibe  wagons.  He  offered  in  his  own  person  but  an  indifferent 
specimen  of  his  skill,  for  it  was  five  months  since  I  had  seen  so  cada- 
verous a  fiu^e.  His  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  his  yellow  hair  was  all  in 
disorder ;  one  of  his  arms  supplied  the  place  of  a  pillow ;  his  pan- 
taloons were  wrinkled  half  way  up  to  his  knees,  and  he  was  covered 
with  little  bits  of  grass  and  straw,  upon  which  he  had  rolled  in  his 
uneaBy  slumber.  A  Mexican  stood  near,  and  I  made  him  a  sign  that 
he  should  touch  the  doctor.  Up  sprang  the  learned  Dobbs,  and  sit- 
ting upright,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  in  great  be- 
wilderment. I  regretted  the  necessity  of  disturbing  him,  and  said  I 
had  come  to  ask  his  professional  advice. 

*  Your  system.  Sir,  is  in  a  disordered  state,'  said  he,  solemnly,  after 
a  short  examination. 

I  inquired  what  might  be  the  particular  species  of  disorder. 

*  Evidently  a  morbid  action  of  the  liver,'  replied  the  medical  man ; 
*  I  will  give  you  a  prescription.' 

Repanring  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  covered  wagons,  he  scram- 
bled in ;  for  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his  boots.  At 
length  he  produced  a  box  which  he  had  extracted  from  some  dark 
recess  within,  and  opening  it,  he  presented  me  with  a  folded  paper 
of  some  size.     *  Wnat  is  it  V  said  I.    •  Calomel,'  said  the  doctor. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  would  have  taken  almost  any  thing. 
There  was  not  enough  to  do  me  mush  harm,  and  it  might  possibly 
do  good  ;  so  at  camp  that  night  I  took  the  poison  instead  of  supper. 

That  camp  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  traders  warned  us  not  to 
follow  the  main  trail  along  the  river,  *  unless,'  as  one  of  them  ob- 
served, *  you  want  to  have  your  throats  cut  I'  The  river  at  this  place 
makes  a  bend ;  and  a  smaller  trail,  known  as  *  The  Ridge-path/  leads 
directly  across  the  prairie  from  point  to  point,  a  distance  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles. 

We  followed  this  trail,  and  after  travelling  seven  or  eight  miles, 
we  came  to  a  small  stream,  where  we  encamped.  Our  position  was. 
not  chosen  with  much  forethought  or  military  skill.  The  water  was 
in  a  deep  hollow,  with  steep,  high  banks ;  on  the  grassy  bottom  of 
this  hollow  we  picketed  our  horses,  while  we  ourselves  encamped 
upon  the  barren  prairie  just  above.  The  opportunity  was  admira- 
ble either  for  driving  off  our  horses  or  attackme  us.  After  dark,  as 
T^  Rouge  was  siumg  at  supper,  we  observed  him  pointing  with  a 
hce  of  speechless  horror  over  the  shoulder  of  Henry,  who  was  op- 
posite to  him.  Aloof  amid  the  darkness  appeared  a  gigantic  black 
apparition^  solemnly  swaying  to  and  fro  as  it  advanced  steadily  upon 
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us.  Heniy,  balf  vexed  and  half  amused,  jumped  up,  spread  out 
his  arms,  and  shouted.  The  invader  was  an  old  buffalo-bull,  who, 
with  characteristic  stupidity,  was  walking  directly  into  camp.  It 
cost  some  shouting  and  swinging  of  hats  before  we  could  bring  him 
first  to  a  halt  and  then  to  a  rapid  retreaL 

That  night  the  moon  was  full  and  bright ;  but  as  the  black  clouds 
chased  rapidly  over  it,  we  were  at  one  moment  in  light  and  at  the 
next  in  darkness.  As  the  evening  advanced,  a  thunder-storm  came 
up ;  it  struck  us  with  such  violence  that  the  tent  would  have  been 
blown  over  if  we  had  not  interposed  the  cart  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind.  At  length  it  subsided  to  a  steady  rain.  My  own  situa- 
tion was  a  pleasant  one,  having  taken  Dr.  Dobbs'  prescription  long 
before  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  storm.  I  now  lay  in  the  tent, 
wrapped  in  a  buffalo-robe,  and  in  great  pain,  from  the  combined 
effect  of  the  disease  and  the  remedy.  I  lay  awake  through  nearly 
the  whole  night,  listening  to  the  dull  patter  of  the  rain  upon  the 
canvass  above.  The  moisture,  which  filled  the  tent  and  trickled 
from  every  thing  in  it,  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  situation. 
About  twelve  o'clock  Shaw  went  out  to  stand  guard  amid  the  rain 
and  pitch  darkness.  Monroe,  the  most  vigilant  as  well  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  us,  was  tilso  on  the  alert.  When  about  two  hours  had 
passed,  Shaw  came  silently  in,  and  touching  Henry,  called  him  in  a 
low  quick  voice  to  come  out.  '  What  is  it  1'  I  asked.  *  Indians,  I 
believe,'  whispered  Shaw ;  *  but  lie  still ;  I  '11  call  you  if  there  's  a 

fight.' 

He  and  Henry  went  out  together.     I  took  the  cover  from  my  rifle, 

Sut  a  fresh  percussion -cap  upon  it,  and  then,  being  in  much  pain,  lay 
own  again.  In  about  five  minutes  Shaw  came  in  again.  'All 
right,'  he  said,  as  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  Henry  was  now  standing 
guard  in  his  place.  He  told  me  in  the  morning  the  particulars  of 
Uie  alarm.  Munroe's  watchful  eye  discovered  some  dark  objects 
down  in  the  hollow,  amone  the  horses,  like  men  creeping  on  all- 
fours.  Lying  flat  on  their  mces,  he  and  Shaw  crawled  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and  were  soon  convinced  that  what  they  saw  were  In- 
dians. Shaw  silently  withdrew  to  call  Henry,  and  they  all  lay 
watching  in  the  same  position.  Henry's  eye  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  prairie.  He  detected  after  a  while  die  true  nature  of  the  moving 
objects  ;  they  were  nothing  but  wolves  creeping  among  the  horses. 
It  is  veiT  singular  that  when  picketed  near  a  camp  horses  seldom 
show  any  fear  at  such  an  intrusion.  The  wolves  appear  to  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  gnawing  the  trail-ropes  of  raw-hide  by 
which  the  animals  are  secured.  Several  times  m  the  course  of  the 
journey  my  horse's  trail-rope  was  bitten  in  two  by  these  nocturnal 
visitors. 


E  Pt  3  B  AM. 

Why  *s  ft  mereileu  mA,  with  a  memory  bad. 

Like  one  with  whom  aT'rice  !•  a  sin  most  besetting  t 
Because,  if  no  better  solution  be  had. 

He  is  never  for  giring,  but  always  for  getting. 
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POETICAL       SUPERSCRIPTION. 


Th  followiag  addron.  writtan  on  a  very  luge  envelope,  ineloelng  a  quarto  printed  eheet.  waa  lately 
tieaemltted  throagh  the  New.York  poat-offlee :  and  doabUeee  It  haa  duly  reaobed  the  well-known 
phtlaofhipptt  for  whom  It  waa  Intended.         

In  dear  Canaitdaiguai  Qaeen  of  the  West, 

A  gentleman  livee,  and  he  '■  one  of  the  beet ; 

Ay,  one  of  a  thousand,  I  vow  and  declare, 

For  where  is  the  man  who  with  him  will  compare 

In  acts  of  pure  charity,  grenerons  and  good  ? 

Thoagh  always  performed  as  if  under  a  hood ; 

And  as  I  am  rhyming,  and  in  a  right  mood, 

His  Namx  chimes  to  all  these,  but  chiefly  Wiui  Wood  ; 

Philanthropy  guides  and  directs  all  his  ways. 

Without  ostentation,  or  puffing,  or  praise  ; 

He  's  jast  such  an  one  as  was  Pope*s  Man  of  Ross, 

Doing  good  to  all  men,  withou{  counting  the  loss. 

To  all  merit  did  I  say  7  —  that^'s  a  terrible  slander ! 

I  humbly  beg  pardon ;  but  keep  down  thy  dander  1 

The  ladies  —  the  darlings — the  joy  of  our  hearts  — 

Affirm  that  his  equal  b  not  in  those  parts ; 

The  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged  and  poor. 

Though  ever  so  humble,  find  him  at  their  door, 

Giving  counsel  and  comfort — ay,  frequently  food  — 

And  when  frost  pinches  hardest,  they  often  see  W^ood  ! 

'T  were  frivolous  folly  to  name  him  more  full, 

And,  post-man,  I  know  thou  art  not  at  all  dull. 

Then  there  *8  auld  Rob  Morris,*  who  wins  in  yon  den, 

He  *8  the  king  of  post-masters  and  blandest  of  men  ; 

He  has  three  score  o*  black  sheep,  all  at  his  command, 

To  forward  this  jingle  unto  the  right  hand. 
Tou  '11  find  him,  I  think,  not  far  from  the  dmggery, 
(But  all  Canandaioua  well  know  The  Snuooert  !  t) 

Mayhap  at  Frank  G 's,  that  handsome  Apollo, 

Whose  figure  and  features  beat  other  men's  hollow, 
A  GoD-lUce  creation  —  I  must  so  express  it. 
No  mortal  e'er  saw  him  who  did  not  confess  it 
If  you  do  n't  find  him  there,  why  then  the  best  thing, 
Go  up  to  The  Palace  and  call  on  The  KiNO,t 
Your  monarch  right  royal,  who  keeps  open  bouse, 
Like  a  prince  as  he  is ;  making  just  the  right  use 
Of  his  wealth  and  his  riches.    God  bless  him,  say  I ! 
And  thousands  there  are  who  will  join  in  the  cry. 
You  '11  never  again  see  his  equal  —  no,  never ! 
So  generous,  so  noUe,  so  courteous,  so  clever ; 
I  've  ofl  had  the  honor  to  share  in  his  bounty. 
While  living  in  old  Ontario  County, 
And  met  at  his  table  the  man  of  my  heart, 

*  A  vxBV  old  Scottish  fong.  entitled  AtJLD  Rob  Mobbis,  thus  oommences : 

'  TKcna'a  anld  Roa  IConaia,  wha  wine  in  yen  glen. 
He  *B  the  king  o'  gude  fellowa,  and  wale  of  auld  men : 
He  haa  three  toore  o'blaok  theep,  and  three  aoore  too. 
And  auld  Boa  Moanze  la  the  man  ye  maan  loe.' 

t  Mb.  W.'i  hoQfle  has  for  many  yesn  been  called  the  Snuggery. 

I  Tbm  Hob.  J.  G  ...  e  is  nnireraally  known  as  King  of  Canandaigna. 
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Who  inspireth  these  lines  so  slick  and  so  Bmart ! 

They  can  't  be  called  poetry,  barely  whim-whams ; 

But  D'IsRAELi  once  published  a  book  called  '  Flim-flams.' 

(I  dont  mean  the  monkey  oft  pictured  in  Punch, 

But  Isaac  his  father,  the  best  of  the  bunch.) 
*  This  long  superscription  being  now  neariy  ended, 

You  Ml  say  with  old  Sancho,  <  Less  said,  soonest  mended.' 

Now  hark'ee,  good  poet-man  —  I  dont  speak  in  thunder — 
But  pry'thee  be  careful  —  do  not  make  a  blunder ; 
If  you  do!  —  by  the  Powers  that  are  Holy  —  I  '11  pound  thee, 
And  fervently  pray,  may  the  devil  confound  thee ! 

No  month  —  and  no  day  —  no  Domini  Anno, 

And  only  half  signed,  Robbrtob     

Nota-hene :  Remember,  the  postage  is  paid. 
Postscriptum :  Do  n't  copy  one  word  I  have  said. 


A    DISQUISITION    UPON    GRECIAN    TEMPLES. 
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Hollo  there,  knaves !  bring  forth  my  best  steed' :  I  am  for  a  Quix- 
otic expedition !  Ha !  mounted,  and  in  the  stirrups ;  now  hand  me 
my  lance.  So  ho ;  is  the  shaft  well  balanced,  and  the  steel  sharp  1 
Well  then,  away  let  us  go  in  search  of  adventures. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment,  to  observe  that  if  I  had  lived  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  I  should  have  been  a  most  pestiferous  member  of 
society.  I  should  have  had  my  nose  and  my  lance  in  every  brawl,  in 
every  tournament,  in  every  feud  :  I  should  have  spent  my  fortune, 
(Heaven  save  the  mark!)  in  chivalric  games:  I  should  have  been 
another  Sieur  de  Sandricourt.  It  is  true  that  I  am  rather  a  slim  fel- 
low now,  but  that  is  the  result  of  education :  yet  have  I  nevertheless 
the  true  spirit  of  the  meddling  Knight  Errant. 

What  then,  shall  we  tilt  at  to-day  1  Windmills  1  No ;  they  are 
vulgar,  and  so  scarce  that  you  shall  nardly  find  one  this  side  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Grecian  temples  1  Ay!  Their  name  is  legion,  but  what 
care  I  for  odds ! 

How  many  are  there  in  this  country,  who,  like  the  celebrated  Gre- 
cian scholar.  Monsieur  R^monde,  have  built '  a  house  upon  a  Grecian 
model,  that  was  uninhabitable  V  Millions  I  which  of  the  innumera- 
ble ones  I  behold,  shall  I  attack  first  1  Here  stand  I  in  the  road,  and 
see  around  me,  a  church,  a  lawyer's  office,  a  court-house,  a  squirrel- 
cage,  a  private  dwelling,  a  pigeon-house ;  all  built  on  the  plan  of 
some  unknown  Grrecian  temple.  To  trouble  the  church,  would  biing 
the  vestry  or  the  elders  upon  me ;  to  ride  down  the  lawyer's  office 
would  make  me  liable  to  an  action  for  assault  and  battery  ;  to  attack 
the  house  of  justice  might  cause  me  to  be  arrested  for  contempt  of 
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court,  and  moreover,  the  wooden  pillars  might  take  away  my  lance 
from  me ;  to  upset  the  squirrel  cage  would  expose  me  to  the  anger 
of  the  ladies»  or  the  children ;  to  disturb  yon  spruce  mansion  might 
subject  me,  like  Sir  Launcelot  Oreaves,  to  a  writ '  de  lunatico  inqui- 
rendo  ;'  to  violate  that  pigeon-house,  might  cause  me  ill-luck. 

What  then  shall  I  do  1  I  will  go  home,  and  write  about  the 
matter. 

On  my  way  thither,  I  pass  '  a  butcher,  a  baker,  and  a  candlestick-  ^ 
maker/  a  pickle-merchant,  and  a  cobbler,  each  dwelling  in  a  Grecian 
temple ;  yonder,  through  the  leafless  trees,  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
summer-house,  and  another  building  that  shall  be  nameless,  also  Gre- 
cian ;  and  as  I  near  home,  so  help  me  Heaven,  the  apparition  of  a 
man  in  a  white  apron  and  cap,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  Grecian  temple 
in  confectionary,  arises  before  me,  and  scares  my  horse  almost  out  of 
his  wits,  insomuch  that  he  nearly  tramples  under  foot  a  lady  and  a 
small  child. 

Hore  then  am  I  at  home,  sitting  with  pen  in  hand,  wondering  what 
will  be  the  upshot  of  this  article,  and  thinking  how  I  shall  begin  the 
discussion  I  am  about  to  enter  into.  I  have  it !  An  apostrophe  shall 
do  the  business  for  me. 

Oh  !  ghosts  of  architects  of  ancient  Greece,  what  would  you  say, 
could  ye  arise  and  behold  the  caricatures  of  your  exquisite  works  1 
Would  ye  laugh,  or  would  ye  weep  1  Would  ye  indignantly  kick 
them  over,  or  with  a  natural  curiosity  take  a  few  of  these  parodies 
'  bock  again'  with  you  in  the  folds  of  your  garments,  to  examine  them 
with  a  miscroscope  1     VVould  ye  — 

But  enough  ot  this ;  and  let  me  answer  the  question  of  a  man  at 
my  elbow,  who  must,  I  should  suppose,  have  been  dwelling  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eanh  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

'  What,'  says  he ;  *  what,  is  a  Grecian  temple  V 

'  The  Englishman  mentioned  in  '  The  American  in  Paris,' '  I  reply, 
'describes  them  admirably:' 

'  You  know.  Sir,  large  white  columns  mingled  with  flights  of  steps, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  long  stone  funnels.  It  seems  too,'  I 
continue,  *  that  our  people  make  the  same  mistake,  that  the  master- 
mason  in  the  same  story  falls  into,  when  in  reply  to  the  assertion  that 
a  certain  building  is  not  a  Grecian  temple,  he  replies :  '  It  has  beau- 
tiful columns  all  the  same.' ' 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  an  old  Dutch-built,  Dutch-shape^,  Dutch- 
roofed,  shinfifle-sided  court-house,  in  a  village  not  a  thousand  miles 
firom  New- York,  has  been  embellished  with  a  colonnade.  What  a 
combination !  Dutch-Greek  :  Greek-Dutch !  Upon  my  life,  't  is 
worse  than  the  doctrine  of  amalgamation. 

There  is  some  excuse,  however,  for  this  addition,  in  this  fact,  that 
you  may  travel  throueh  almost  every  county  town  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  picking  out  Uie  largest  Grecian  temple  in  the  place,  you  will 
be  u>lerably  sure  to  light  upon  the  court-house.  They  have  be- 
come almost  convertible  terms.  A  man  whom  I  have  at  this  very 
moment  pictured  in  my  mind's  eye,  came  down  a  little  fuddled  to  a 
county  town  in  this  state,  and  having  a  case  to  be  tried,  stopped  with* 
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out  besitadon  at  a  large  Grecian  temple,  which  was  however  a  private 
dwelling  :  being  refused  admittance,  he  turned  away,  exclaiming  with 
virtuous  indignation  :  *  Wa-a-l,if  th'itbeant  the  court-house,  it  oughter 
be  ashamed  of  itself !'     I  agree  with  him. 

For  the  engrafting  of  a  mongrel  Grecian  portico  on  that  old  Dutch 
church  of  Sleepy-Hollow,  v(rhich  the  pen  of  Irving  hath  rendered 
classic  in  the  land,  there  is  no  such  psdliating  circumstance.  I  have 
wondered  when  passing  the  court-house  1  wot  of  at  night,  that  I  have 
not  heard  such  a  discussion  between  the  building  and  the  columns  as 
arose  between  the  two  '  Brigs  of  Ayr,'  on  the  occasion  immortal- 
ized by  Bums.  The  publicity  of  the  place  undoubtedly  prevents 
them  from  giving  vent  to  their  hostile  feelings.  No  such  considera* 
tion,  however,  afiects  the  church,  '  famous  in  goblin  story,'  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  Accordingly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  have 
been  complaints  made  of  that  square-pillared  excrescence,  and '  there- 
by hangs  a  tale'  of  which  another  peraonage  is,  or  I  am,  as  ye,  O 
people,  please  to  decide,  the  hero.  If  you  will  listen,  I  will  repeat 
the  story. 

'  Some  few  summers  ago,  I  had  spent  an  evening  very  pleasantly 
in  the  village  of  Sing- Sing :  so  pleasantly  indeed,  that  I  had  not 
marked  how  time  wore  on,  until  on  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  that 
the  hour  had  come,  and  gone  again,  when  every  respectable  man, 
more  especially  in  the  country,  should  have  been  housed  for  the  night. 
Having  hastily  taken  leave  of  my  host,  I  mounted  my  horse  and  set 
off  for  Tarrytown,  where  I  was  tiien  staying. 

'  I  soon  passed  the  last  house  in  the  village,  and  casting  my  eyes 
upward  to  the  heavens,  I  began  to  speculate  upon  the  weather.  It 
was  one  of  those  nights  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  Autumn 
begins  to  jog  her  elbow,  as  if  to  put  her  in  mind  that  the  sceptre 
must  soon  pass  into  his  hands.  A  dull,  chill,  north-easterly  wind,  was 
blowing  up  a  storm  :  already  the  heavens  were  veiled  with  clouds  of 
gray,  which  occasionally  lightened  up,  as  if  to  permit  one  to  view  for  a 
moment  the  objects  around  him,  and  then  closing  again  more  heavily, 
obscured  each  scarcely  distinguished  form.  No  plash  of  some  distant 
paddle,  no  hum  of  some  far-off  blower,  no  sparks  of  pine,  no  flame 
of  anthracite,  no  flap  of  sails,  no  creaking  of  wood  against  wood,  told 
of  the  presence  of  any  moving  thing  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson. 

'  Make  what  you  will  of  it,  it  is  a  solemn  feeling,  that  of  being  alone 
with  nature,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  a  man  in  broad  daylight,  in  the 
midst  of  his  fellow  creatures,  when  he  thinks  what  a  comfort  it  was 
to  have  had  some  living  thing  as  a  companion.  The  feeling  is  not 
fear,  it  amounts  not  even  to  apprehension  of  danger,  but  it  is  a  vague, 
dreary,  sense  of  loneliness,  as  if  one  were  the  last  and  only  human 
being  lefb  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  speaks  to  his  heart  of  his 
own  insignificance,  but  it  raises  him  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God 
Omnipotent. 

*  W  bile  moralizing  thus,  I  began  to  feel  that  the  wind  was  chilling 
me  through  and  through,  and  wishing  myself  safely  established  in  a 
comfortable  bed  at  home,  I  roused  my  horse  to  a  smart  trot,  and  he, 
nothing  loth,  being  in  truth  as  anxious  as  myself  to  get  home,  bore 
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me  gallantly  onward.  As  we  pi-essed  on,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
every  moment  on  the  point  of  entering  some  dark  and  arched  cavern, 
which  receded  ever  as  we  advanced,  yet  was  before  us  still.  The 
pace  we  kept  soon  brought  us  in  view  of  the  expiring  embers  of  a 
fire,  which  had  been  kindled  by  some  gipsy s,  who  had  made  their 
resting  place  fbr  the  night  by  the  side  of  the  road,  an  event,  porten- 
tons  in  that  part  of  the  world,  where  gipsys  never  before  were  seen. 
The  red  light  of  t)ie  decaying  fire  lit  up  the  canvass-covered  wagon 
in  which  they  travelled,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  one  or  two  trees 
near  at  hand,  a  few  yards  of  earth  around,  and  then  was  powerless  to 
penetrate  the  darkness  further.  It  was  a  picturesque  scene,  but  it 
was  no  night  to  stop  to  admire  the  romantic.  On  we  sped.  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  half-shaved  face,  peering  from  one  comer  of  the  wagon 
as  I  passed  by,  but  a  turn  in  the  road  soon  concealed  the  whole  scene 
from  my  backward  view. 

'  My  horse  seemed  frantic  to  reach  home,  and  I  let  him  choose  his 
own  speed.  As  we  neared  the  old  Dutch  church,  visions  of  '  the 
headless  horseman  of  Sleepy-Hollow'  rose  in  my  mind.  I  strove  to 
shake  them  off,  but '  the  galloping  Hessian'  was  of  old  a  persevering 
fellow,  and  he  did  not  belie  his  character.  I  confess,  that  by  the  time 
I  caught  sight  of  the  building,  magnified  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  reason 
of  the  uncertain  light,  to  twice  its  real  dimensions,  I  began  to  feel  so 
nervous  as  to  find  difficulty  in  keeping  my  saddle. 

'  Approaching  the  church  from  the  north,  the  road  descends  over 
a  sandy  hill,  directly  past  it :  thence  to  a  bridge  over  a  mill-stream  : 
crossing  inrhich,  after  a  gentle  rise,  it  soon  makes  a  short  turn  to  the 
east,  and  can  no  longer  be  commanded  from  the  elevation  on  which 
the  church  is  situated,  un  account  of  an  intervening  hill.  Until  I  was 
nearly  opposite  the  church,  the  wind  had  swept  along  in  one  of  those 
wild,  uncertain  gusts,  which  precede  the  north-easterly  storm,  pre- 
venting me  from  hearing  any  thing  distinctly ;  but  now,  as  it  lullea  for 
a  moment,  and  sunk  into  a  whisper,  I  thought : 


BiTT  hold  1    Let  me  the  rest  rehearse 

Of  what  &at  night  occurred,  in  Terae ; 

For  thinga  ao  atrange  demand  at  leaat 

n>e  tribute  of  a  tjro'a  fist. 

Then,  ye  Dutch  muaes  —  haU,  all  hail  1 

Aid  me  to  tell  my  wondrous  tale. 
Scarce  waa  the  hill  descended  half^ 
When  I  heard  an  angrr  laugh ; 

And  then  an  oath  in  good  broad  Dutch ; 

Again,  a  peaT  of  curses,  such 

As  should  hare  Ulled  a  Christian  beast, 

Or  brought  him  to  his  knees  at  least ; 

Bat  mine  was  not  a  common  horse. 

And  did  not  take  a  common  course. 

Be  was  in  fact,  a  true  Dutch  steed. 

Not  fiuned  for  Are,  nor  great  for  speed. 

But  heavy,  plodding,  dull  and  slow. 

Ready  to  stop,  bat  ne'er  to  go. 

Who  loTed  full  well  to  fill  his  belly. 

(Which  emptf ,  he  waa'melancholy,) 

And  ever  made  't  a  point  to  shy 

A  Grecian  temple  passing  by. 

(Hie  only  sign  of  spirit  known. 

T  hare  been  by  him  to  mortals  shown,) 

Short  of  wind,  and  plethorio. 

Hating  a  ran  as  boys  birch  stick; 
vol..  XXZIII. 


A  trotter  good,  toward  his  stable, 
ButleaTine  it  to  walk  scarce  able. 
Strong  of  umb,  and  stoat  of  heart, 
He  acted  now  no  nerroas  part ; 
He  pricked  his  ears,  and  gare  a  snort, 
Planted  his  feet,  and  stopped  dead  short. 

'  Pretty  adTentare  this  I'  I  thought, 
*  To  meet  at  night  such  fellows  out. 
Mortal  or  spirit,  body  or  spook. 
Meeting  such  here,  can  be  no  Joke.' 
Toward  •  Castle  Phillip'  in  my  fright 
I  looked  :  but  there  I  saw  no  light. 
Because  a  hill  there  rose  between. 
And  all  the  lighta  long  quenched  had  been. 

I  thought  to  pass  the  church  at  speed. 
And  thereto  spurred  my  faithless  steed. 
He  took  it  as  a  sore  sfiront. 
But  only  winced,  and  gare  a  grant, 
And  well!  knew  he  was  a  beast, 
That  ne*er  from  purpose  would  desist, 
Nor  run  when  once  resolved  to  stand. 
If  all  the  crackers  in  the  land. 
And  all  the  nettles  in  that  vale. 
Were  elapt  at  once  beneath  his  tail; 
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So  giving  ap  the  use  of  steel, 
I  made  a  wbiapered.  soft,  appeal : 
' Come,  pony,  como ;  now  stir  thy  itampa ; 
Koep  me  not  here  in  dolefal  damps.' 
My  courser  would  not  move  a  peg, 
Bat  stiffer  planted  each  fore-leg, 
Then,  b^y  the  side  of  locnst  groTe, 
And  neither  war  would  deign  to  more ; 
So,  in  default  or  danc'rous  race, 
I  quiet  kept  my  fearful  place. 
Content,  since  neither  I  could  rua 
Backward  or  forward,  fate  to  shun. 
To  see,  and  hear,  and  mark  the  end 
Of  what  might  liap  from  foe  or  friend. 

There  rose  a  gust  that  smelt  of  rain, 
And  then  the  voice  began  again : 
*  Pire  and  wrath,  dander  and  Mixan, 
Bt  all  that 's  Dutch,  but  I  will  fix  *em  t 
That  foul  committee  I  will  scourge, 
And  my  plain  consregation  purge 
Of  all  such  wicked  spirits  as 
Bring  like  catastruphes  to  pass. 
Oh !  I  will  swinge  them  in  such  sort 
As  that  tbev  long  shall  rue  the  sport 
They  found  in  clapping  classic  nose 
Upon  the  direst  of  its  foes  V 

Bere  indignation  seemed  to  choke 

The  voice  that  mill-pond  echoes  wokOf 

Excepting  here  and  there  as  oath. 

In  Dutch  and  Bnglish,  each  and  both. 

Commingled  in  such  horrid  wise. 

That  rose  my  hair,  and  popped  my  eyes» 

And  pony  shook  about  his  knees 

Like  silver  poplar  in  a  breeze. 

In  short,  swearing  so  deep  and  grave 

I  never  heard,  and  it  should  have 

Uncanonized  the  daintiest  saint 

That  e'er — but  no — in  one  event— 

Excepting  only,  luckless  patron  lord 

Of  ola  Dutch  church  with  Grecian  porchaboardi 

Kow  by  this  time  I  did  suspect, 
What  soon  1  found  to  be  the  fact. 
That  this  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
Than  the  great  Saint  Nicholas  : 
For  he  of  old  was  given  to  swearing, 
To  rollicking,  frolicking,  midnight  ftirteg. 
To  supper  hot,  and  Jolly  rout, 
And  none  so  likely  to  be  late  out 

Eager  I  waited  to  catch  a  sight 
Of  this  mysterious  anny  wight; 
And  the  thick  clouds  they  lifted  soon. 
As  if  to  grant  the  wished-for  boon. 
I  looked  :  with  Jov  I  saw  from  far 
The.  jolliest  saint  in  the  calendar. 
The  patron  of  Datchmen  and  of  pipes; 
Of  toddies,  sleighing,  and  of  tripes. 
Of  cookies,  presents,  and  all  good  thingv^ 
That  New-Year's  day  to  children  brings. 

How  swelled  my  heart  with  bursting  pride, 
That  I  alone  of  all  that  sighed. 
To  see  him  from  the  times  of  old, 
Worthy  this  honor  had  been  held  t 
Yet  natheless,  in  his  present  mood, 
And  anger  fierce,  I  held  it  ffood 
Rather  to  watch  each  saintly  freak, 
Than  on  his  meditations  break. 

How  was  he  drested  t    How  did  he  look  t 
Bir,  I  that  night  no  likeness  took : 
Bufflce  to  say,  the  merest  dunce 
Would  sure  hftve  knowa  the  saint  at  once : 


And  so  it  is  in  all  such  c 
When  saints  vouchsafe  to  show  their  faces. 
That  he  that's  honored,  straightway  knows 
Their  satntships,  dressed  in  any  clothes. 
Yet  this  I  '11  swear  on  Harlem  stocks, 
That  Nicholas  looked  orthodox. 
And  that  he  wore  on  this  occaaion 
Doublet  and  hose  in  ancient  fashion ; 
But  you  may  go  to  Moons  or  Wxin, 
If  you  would  have  a  sketch  more  clear. 

'T  was  not  the  nsnal  time  of  year. 
When  the  stout  saint  is  wont  t'  appear  \ 
But  of  improvements  he  had  heard, 
And  curiosity  had  stirred 
Him  up  to  take  a  hasty  view 
Of  what  they  had  contrived  of  new; 
And  there  he  stood  before  the  porch. 
And  railed  away  at  that  old  church. 
Stamping  his  feet  *  gritting  his  teeth,' 
And  getting  most  dreadfully  out  of  brealk. 
And  then  he  swore,  as  I  have  said. 
In  a  style  that  would  have  scared  the  dea^ 
What  wonder  he  should  rave  like  mad, 
Being  the  first  view  he  had  had  I 

« "HieT  cril  those  *  Grecian  columns,'  eh  t 
Good  LoKO  r  what  would  a  Grecian  say  f 
Four-sided  gutters  uprisht set; 
Those  hollow  pipes  will  warp,  I  '11  bet; 
I  '11  have  them  down ;  they  *u  do  some  good. 
Mending  the  bridges  on  the  road.' 
Why  did  they  it  T    How  dared  they  to, 
In  spite  of  me,  this  horror  do  t 
I  will  eradicate  the  root 
Of  those  on  me  such  insult  put  I 
Who  knows  but  else  't  will  come  to  pass 
That  they  shall  stick  in  painted  glass ; 
Aposties  garbed  in  fancy  dress, 
Lictors,  vultures,  and  a  mess 
Of  hieroglyphics,  to  confound 
The  neighborhood  for  ten  miles  round  V 

He  mounted  the  steps,  he  stamped  about, 
And  his  wrath  escaped  in  a  hellish  shout, 
As  the  contrivers  of  this  addition 
He  doomed  in  gross  to  worst  perdition. 
I  heard  no  name  of  those  he  scolded, 
And  if  I  had.  I  had  not  told  it ; 
But  let  the  guilty  soul  be  racked. 
For  what  I  say 's  a  solemn  facL 

Asthmatic  he  grew,  his  voice  it  fell. 
And  he  wtM  attacked  with  a  cooghinfl^  spell ; 
But  the  fat  saint  still  sputtered  away. 
And  said  what  1  think  none  ought  to  say ; 
Grumbled  and  growled,  and  fiercely  stamped, 
Cnrsed  and  swore  :  '  Vapi^  kmiI  twrdearf. 
The  detestable  thing,  it  makes  me  sick . 
i>sr  galgtn  Sekioenkel^  der  tOtfel  koto  dtck ." 

A  moment's  silence  then  he  kept, 
CI  thought  perchance  his  anger  slept^) 
When  his  tKigh  he  roundly  slapt, 
And  then  a  peal  of  oaths  outrapt, 
Would  lift  a  man  from  off  his  feet, 
And  which  I  care  not  tb  repeat ; 
And  then,  from  grief,  or  other  causey 
His  saintship  mi^e  a  meumful  pause. 

My  foolish  stupid  brute,  lost  here, 

miether  in  tir  excess  of  fear 

Or  whether  (as  I  do  siHpeet, 

Being  descended  in  a  line  direct 

From  Brom  Bones'  far-famed  horse,) 

Th'  opinions  of  the  saint  he  wislies  to  endorse. 
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And  ehoM  tida  moda  to  «zpnM  hit  pleuuro 

At  tli«Mtof.«n«r  without  meMwi  ^^ 

After  eflMTiog  thrice  the  note, 

Aad  tfaitoe  in  Teio,  firom  bruen  throat, 

How  neighed  a  neigh  so  loud  and  ahriU. 

That,  echoing  far  from  hill  to  hill. 

With  the  unexpected  cry.       * 

The  Saint  awoke  from  muainga  high. 

•  Confcand.'  ttioujht  I.  *  the  blundering  beaat  I 
Im  in  for  a  thrathing.  at  the  leaU : 

Who  know*  but  what  the  Saint,  enraged. 
May  bottle  me  up  till  hie  wrath '•  aaSagW  r 

Tbe  aatat  had  hevd ;  hla  teeth  were  let. 
Wm  look  I  never  ihaU  forget. 
Aa  iweqiing  with  hia  eye  the  road, 
Beeaatonme  aglanee  of  blood. 

^'Sjed  hie  brow.anddark  hla  cheek; 

*  VlDain,  your  name  I'  he  shouted.  •  ipeak !' 
AatotheSaintlgaTemyname, 
ffiaftee  no  longer  looked  the  i 


•fte  fluah  of  nnger  atnightway  fledl 
Apleaaant  smile  ther«  beamed  instead : 
.'S"  T*"  ""y  thank  your  stars,»  he  said, 
Thrt  in  yoni-  Teins  Dnteh  blood  flows  red : 
For  otherwise,  by  waffle  great. 
(An  oath  inflexible  as  Fate,) 
'  »wcar  I  would  have  changed  you  to  -~ 
I  would,  I  wonld  - 1  hare  ft  n6w-- 
To  Grecian  column,  sure  as  gun ; 
Ay,  worse  than  that—to  «NNMi«M.one  I 

'HoM  to  make  a  Grecian  temple  t 
By  the  Lonix  1 11  make  example 


or  aU  coBtriring  of  this  deed 
^  give  to  them  their  proper  meed. 
Bat  mark  me  now.  and  tell  the  truth, 
Aad  seek  not  to  deceiye  me.  youth. 
AaswCT  me.  Sir ;  had  you.  or  yours, 
A  haad  in  getting  up  thb  curse  T 
For  if  you  had*  — » I  swear.'  1  cried. 
The  monstrous  charge  I  can't  abide : 
Ac  gnUbf  of  tills  crime  I  plead, 
fa  the  behalf  of  all  my  blood ; 
Ai  oaful  man,  I  swear  to  you. 
Good  dahit  Ni  chol^.  it  is  true.* 
'  CtU  me  not  aaint,  nor  call  me  good : 
Birk  in  what  strait  yon  might  have  stood ; 
<«  sH  abettors  hear  my  curse, 
And  if  you  casi.  imagine  worse  I 

•An  old  Dutrfj  church  I    A  Grecian  porch  I 

wm  I  not  well  their  bowels  scorch! 

liot  spoor  drop  of  arraclc  punch, 

lot  one  iat  slice  of  reeking  haunch, 

»sn  pass  their  throats,  or  wet  their  lips. 

^m  fear  me  not,  but  for  these  sceptics, 

Idoom  them  all  to  be  dyspeptics. 

Tlidr  chiMren  I  will  leave  in  lurch, 

Jin  each  stocking  put  a  birch  : 

JJst  Christmas  more  shall  ne'er  come  round. 

I^it ought  that's  good  shall  there  be  fbundP 

The  boys  in  empty  socks  shaU  look 

a  Tshi  for  toy  or  story  book : 

Aad  to  fin  full  the  bitter  cup, 

n  time  forget  to  hang  them  up  I 

Ay,  more ;  no  cookie  shall  be  baked 

For  them,  until  my  wrath  is  slaked ; 

UntU  the  extirpation  of  this  wart, 

Unworthy  syu.^oId  of  Dort: 

From  old  proportions  they  shall  dwindle. 

ni  each  is  thin  as  any  spindle. 

yi^ each  of  those  that  had  a  hand, 
A  this  eorruption  of  tkeland. 


In  sorrow  half;  and  half  in  wrath. 

This  horrid  sentence  I  bequeath : 

No  pipe  of  Delft,  at  setting  sun. 

When  the  day's  mowing  hath  been  done,  . 

snail  ciTe  its  scent  to  summer  air, 

Or  hide  in  smoke,  each  thought  of  can ; 

Nor  shall  he  wateh,  on  Autumn  days, 

TJwTappr  mingling  with  the  haze, 

While  pleasant  viaions  throng  his  brain. 

(FUttiuff  out  and  in  again,) 

Of  golden  cropa,  andbama  well-filled. 

Of  meadows  rich,  and  fielda  well  tilled, 

Of  gooae  well  atuflTed,  and  Chriatmaa  pies ; 

IJo  more,  I  say,  such  dreams  shall  rise. 

But  he  shall  think  of  stocks  depressed. 

And  loans  and  bonds  gire  him  no  rest ; 

Nor  yet  when  Winter  comes,  in  doors, 

Becsuse  of  carpeta  on  the  floors. 

Shall  the  blest  weed  his  Joys  increase. 

And  he  be  left  to  smoke  in  peace : 

His  daughters,  fashionable  girls 

SSf?  5®'  '^^^  ■*'•  *»<*  yard-long  curU, 

With  bonnets  French,  and  waspish  waUts, 

Such  as  a  Christian  saintiietests. 

And  they  shall  alway  be  provoking 

llieir  precious  Sire  about  his  smokin£ : 

•Father,  't  is  vulvar,  and  we  hate 

This  horrid  smell,  esrlv  and  late ;' 

And  then  when  spring  hath  brought  the  earth 

Once  more  unto  another  birtii. 

Still.  sttlJ  the  same  his  fate  shall  be, 

N'Ter  the  smoke  of  pipe  to  see. 

Or  wateh  the  spirals  curling  high. 

Wooing  the  ceiling  or  the  sky. 

Each  breach  of  rule  shall  be  reported. 
And  all  hisjpleasures  shall  be  thwarted ; 
And  aU  shall  Uto  such  dismal  liyes. 
And  aU  be  cursed  with  shrewish  wires. 
This  to  their  ofl^spring  shall  enure 
Long  as  their  race  shall  still  endure.' 

This  execration  touched  not  me : 
I  felt  for  oUurt'  misery. 
And  trembled  in  my  stirrups  at 
This  dreadful  doom,  this  awful  fate  ; 
And  had  I  dared,  had  said  a  word 
For  those  that  he  so  much  abhorred ; 
But  fearing  toexctte  anew 
The  hurricane  that  lately  blew,  • 

I  chained  my  tongue,  and  held  my  peace. 
Waiting  till  rage  and  storm  should  cease : 
Nor  waited  long ;  for  as  he  stood, 
Softened  his  heart  and  changed  his  mood. 
Sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 
With  bands  upraised,  once  more  he  spake : 
'  Oh,  how  degenerate  the  nation  I 
How  fallen  is  my  congregation  f 

At  these  his  words  I  gently  smiled. 

And,  trusting  to  his  aspect  mild. 

I  rentared  to  expostalate 

And  hi  extenuation  stete. 

That  this,  I  thought,  was  no  doubt  done 

To  shield  them  from  the  rain  or  sun. 

*  Better  to  roast,'  the  saint  broke  in, 
'  On  earth  to  roast,  than  die  in  sin, 

And  fry  I'    He  ceased ;  his  ear  had  caught 
A  stray  blast  from  the  south  :  't  was  fraught 
With  sound  of  distant  cart  or  conch, 
To  warn  the  saint  of  man's  approach. 

*  Lo,  ye  !'  he  rri*^!.  '  another  sign 
That  all  Is  past  for  me  nnd  mine  I 
Time  was,  from  here  to  T«rrytown 

1  might  have  passed,  and  farther  down- 
To  Kyack,  on  the  other  shore, 
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And  up  the  baj  to  HaTerstraw— > 
And  heard  no  aoimd,  and  a«en  no  UgUti 
At  thia  so  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Did  I  but  know  (aa  sure  aa  Fate) 
Bat  wkrtto  go,  I *&mignu! 


*  Farewell.  mT  aon  l~be  true  and  bold. 
And  stick  to  fashions  that  are  old ; 
Lift  up  jonr  Toice  and  wield  your  pen 
For  old  Saint  Nicholas  ;  and  when 
Cast  down  by  trouble  or  by  care, 

Call  upon  him— he  will  be  there. 

'  Impress  on  all  the  downright  need 

Of  Christmas  dinners,  would  they  speed ; 

Of  hanging  aye  the  stocking  up, 

And  crackuig  to  my  health  a  cup ; 

But  most,  inculcate  upon  all 

Of  Grecian  counterfeits  the  fall ; 

Yoor  life  and  Interests  shall  then 

Be  dear  to  Dutch-descended  men, 

And  you  shall  prosper;  never  ask 

In  Tain  for  punch  or  jolly  flask, 

And  noTer  want  a  cookie  fresh. 

Pipe,  sausage,  pie,  or  onion«hash; 

And  YOU  shall  flourish  in  your  time. 

And  I  will  lengthen  out  your  prime ; 

And  when  you  die,  your  memory. 

If  with  none  else,  shall  dwell  with  me.* 

He  touched  the  door :  the  leaves  flew  wide^ 

As  if  in  sympathy,  they  sighed. 

Then  closed  once  more.    I  looked  again. 

And  there  on  Vmbbich  Flbipsb's  vane 

<With  his  inltiaU  cut  therein,; 

The  saint  was  poised,  aa  used  he'd  been 

Upon  the  tight-rope  to  display 

m»  aotlTe  lorm  for  many  a  day. 

But  now  the  saint  looked  pale  and  wan. 

And  down  his  cheeks  the  tear-drops  ran ; 

The  wind  blew  out  his  long  gray  beard, 

Which,  mine  ling  with  the  imst,  appeared 

Like  the  weird  moss  that  curtains  round 

The  cypress  tall  in  swampy  ground  ; 

Around  him  wranped  his  mantle  old, 

His  motions  still  his  anguish  told ; 

His  bf«ast  heaved  hard,  his  voice  was  choked ; 

Yoa  scarce  had  thought  he  e'er  had  Joked ; 

His  form,  relieved  against  the  skv. 

Like  shadowy  statue  loomed  on  high ; 

And  first  he  stood,  his  arms  extended. 

Then  raised  them  up  as  down  he  bended. 

And  muttered  low,  as  if  addressing 

The  God  of  Heaven  for  a  blessing; 

Then  as  he  stood  astride  the  steeple 

He  thus  rebuked  his  haunts— his  people: 

*  Oh,  Dutchmen  1  Dutchmen  I  where  were  ye 
When  this  reproach  was  cast  on  me  t 

Ah,  wo  is  me  I  — my  time  is  past. 

And  I  must  flee  the  land  at  last  1 

And  modem  (damned)  improvement  saints 

Will  occupy  my  ancient  haunts. 

And  lay  out  streeU,  for  aught  I  know, 

Cutting  this  very  building  through. 

*  How  is  my  people  changed  in  soul  I 
How  is  that  change  evil  and  foul  I 
Good,  steady,  slow,  and  sleepy  men- 
No  vanity  or  speculation  then  I 

They  went  to  church,  and  slept  all  through 
A  aermon,  every  Sunday,  new ; 


They  made  responses  in  their  sleep. 
Or  if  they  snored,  made  out  to  keep 
In  tune  mth  psalms  that  old  and  young 
In  those  old  tunes  together  sung. 

'  My  female  congregation,  too, 
Of  bonnets  French  then  nothing  knew; 
They  followed  in  their  mothsrs*  ways. 
And  so  it  chanced  thev  ne'er  missed  stays. 
So,  that  old  man  that  nad  mishap 
To  lose  his  hair,  wore  cotton  cap. 
Or  went  plain  bald,  nor  used  a  wig, 
That  never  could  survive  a  jig. 

*  Potatoes  then  were  never  steamed— 
Of  steam-boats  ther  had  never  dreamed ; 
Of  telegraphs  and  iron  roads. 
And  all  these  modem  Unkumquods, 
That  only  aid  the  sharp  and  keen. 
When  duU  men  should  have  holpen  been. 

<  Gone  are  the  good  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 

And  I  right  soon  must  also  toUow : 

To  that  old  race  my  heart  still  yearns, 

And  straying  memory  still  returns. 

Bom  within  sound  or  the  old  church  bell. 

From  children  they  loved  its  ringing  well ; 

Where  they  were  bom  they  alwavs  tazried. 

Were  christened  there,  there  loved  and  married. 

Lived  to  old  age.  and  side  by  side 

Yielded  to  fate ;  and  when  Uiev  died, 

The  clods  upon  their  coffins  fell. 

And  the  same  clapper  tolled  their  knelL 

They  are  no  more,  but  in  their  place 

Has  come  an  emigrating  race 

That  care  no  whit  for  hearth  or  home  — 

The  only  wish  they  have,  to  roam. 

'  Not  only  here,  but  every  where 

My  flocks  are  changed  from  what  they  were ; 

For  now  through  all  my  dear  loved  land 

Scarcely  a  monument  doth  stand 

Of  Dutchman's  power,  Dutchman's  zeal. 

Of  Dutchman's  trowel,  hammer,  steeL 


*  How  is  the  old  Manhattan  gone  I 
Of  all  my  haunts  remains  not  one  I 
Even  the  chimneys,  narrow  and  tight, 
Stifle  my  breath  with  anthracite ; 
And  then,  so  crooked  and  dark  are  they, 
'T  is  equal  chance  I  lose  my  way. 
There 's  no  place  left  for  me.  1  wis— 
My  last  old  church,  a  post-office  I 
And  thousands  throng,  greedy  of  gold. 
Where  gospel  plain  was  preached  of  old : 
They  've  changed  it  all— tore  up  the  pews— 
Instead  of  grace  they  come  for  news ; 
They  have  turned  the  bones  of  my  people  out 
To  tne  sight  and  the  sneers  of  the  gaping  rout; 
But  why  go  on.  when  e'en  in  vain 
The  aainta  'gainst  destiny  complain  t 

'  Old  church,  it  rends  my  inmost  heart, 

But  it  must  come,  and  we  must  part 

Farewell,  old  grave<yard  of  the  race 

That  settled  first  this  quiet  place ; 

Ye  bones  that  here  for  years  have  slept. 

From  surgeons  and  museums  kept, 

My  jealous  guardianship  is  o'er. 

And  1  shall  watch  your  tombs  no  more  f 

I  will  not  seek,  old  bones,  to  deceive  ye — 

To  the  protection  of  Th*  Low  I  leave  ye  I* 
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Mtdunif  ht  straightway  a  diamal  rroan 
Bant  from  beneath  each  old  tomVstone, 
Aiul  forth  from  each  iuned  a  ghost, 
Sheeted  and  sad,  a  formidable  host. 
No  pale,  distempered  shades  were  they — 
Broad  shoolderod,  skirted,  (in  their  day 
Ton  would  have  sworn,  had  yon  them  seen. 
Good  Dutchmen  and  Dutch  wiTes  they  'd  been,) 
Like  stiff  Dutch  sloops,  with  breadth  of  beam. 
As  Dutch  things  all  doth  most  beseem, 
Tlieir  sturdy  lignrea  thro*  the  darkness  loomed 
Ijuty  and  large,  as  in  their  lires  they  bloomed. 

T%e  Dutch-ReformM  diembs,  too. 

From  earrings  onaint  to  chubby  spectres  grew ; 

UnKToee  they  all  nrom  their  stony  sleep, 

With  Toicee  rusty,  fat  and  deep ; 

Eaeh  in  his  dim  unearthly  form, 

Adding  his  wail  to  the  rising 


They  all  beeonght  tiie  saint  with  tears 

Cnieir  patron  of  so  many  Tears,) 

Sa  ancient  charge  not  to  forsake, 

Noir  modem  whims  in  dudgeon  take ; 

And  down  knelt  each  on  marrow>bone, 

Except  the  eherubtms.  who  'to  none ; 

Unfortunate  lads  I  tktf  can  *t  sit  down. 

Tile  reaaon  of  which  is  Tery  well  known ; 

For  old  Dsmc  Nature,  out  of  fbn. 

Gave  them  no  place  to  sit  upon : 

Their  wings  ke^t  time  with  a  mournful  whirr, 

Ther  aerred  as  a  kind  of  orchestra 

1^  the  ehorua  which  outrang, 

Aa,  supplicating,  thus  they  atag : 

« Saint  NicBoi^Aa,  we  beg  and  pray, 

And  on  our  knees  entreat, 
That  vou  wiU  never  go  away. 

Or  lesTe  your  ancient  seat : 
Yield  us  not  up  to  this  Saint  Law^ 

A  saint  we  never  knew  nor  saw  I 

•  Oh,  Saint  I  thou  ever  hast  been  kind. 

And  we  have  loved  you  well ; 
And  can  you  now  make  up  your  mind 

Our  skeletons  to  sell  t 
Thou  canst  not^shalt  not-~say  not  so-~ 

Oh  I  tell  us  quicks- thou  wilt  not  got* 

But  there  were  other  shades  so  gaunt, 
Hieir  very  look  my  heart  did  daunt ; 
These  dodged  right  warilv  about 
The  edges  of  that  midnight  rout ; 
Far  too  republican  to  bow  the  knee 
To  Ung,  saint,  sign  or  mvstery ; 
yielding  alone  to  the  migority. 
The  end  and  Goo  of  their  idolatry. 

Now  these  poor  ghosts  were  much  at  loss 

WheAer  to  jotai  the  rest,  or  cross ; 

Of  votee  there  was  disparity, 

And  they  wera  in  minority, 

And  yet  it  almost  made  them  faint 

To  tUnk  of  worshipping  a  saint. 

They  wished  the  crowd  to  organise, 

To  have  a  President  and  Vice, 

A  Secretary  to  record 

The  Resolutions,  word  by  word — 

To  have  the  meeting  called  to  order, 

And  all  described  by  a  Reporter. 

At  length  one  bolder  than  the  rest 


The  sense  of  all  in  brief  expressed ; 
I  voice  was  sharp,  and  had  a  twang, 


Wa^ 


And  through  his  tuneful  nose  it  rang, 
As  like  an  oysterman's  tin  hon 


As  any  sound  that  e'er  was  born. 
He  made  a  motion  with  his  paw : 
*  Down  with  the  Saint  I  we  go  for  Law  I' 

The  Saint  at  him  reproachful  looked. 
And  that  ringleaders  name  he  booked ; 
(I  fancy  to  his  cost  he  '11  know 
What  the  sslnt  meant  by  doing  so !) 
This  done,  he  gazed  upon  them  botn. 
Those  factious  there,  and  first  waxed  wroth ; 
But  melting  tenderness  again 
Would  work  within  his  heart  and  brain. 

There  was  a  conflict  in  his  breast. 
And  in  his  visace  't  was  confessed ; 
'Tween  love  of  years  and  sudden  hate, 
'Tween  ancient  pride  and  shame  of  late; 
Now  one  was  strong,  now  one  was  weak ; 
But  soon  he  oped  his  month  to  speak. 
But  ere  he  spoke  a  rumbling  sound 
Came  thund'ring  o'er  tiie  hollow  ground, 
Over  the  adverse  sandy  ridge. 
And  wheels  swift  rumbled  o'er  the  bridge. 


As  quick  as  light  he  straddled  a  mill-stone, 
He  plied  his  heels,  and  he  was  gone ; 
Centered  aw^,  using  the  rod. 
As  erst  from  Rome  to  Novogorod. 
At  first  his  flight  was  dull  and  slow, 
Near  to  the  earth,  wabbling  and  low, 
Which  I  in  my  depravity 
Traced  to  the  force  of  gravity ; 
But  soon  the  stone  whirled  fsster  round. 
And  onward  sped  with  bussing  sound ; 
And  as  he  went,  he  gathered  strength. 
And  speedier  drove,  until  at  length 
With  cheerful  and  harmonious  roar 
He  vanished  like  a  shooting  star. 

Now  I  must  say  I  do  believe 
(With  the  phOosopbers'  good  leave) 
Those  stones  that  from  the  hesvens  fall 
Are  but  stray  steeds  fh>m  this  sstnfs  stall, 
Or  else  are  real  runaways, 
That,  having  thrown  him  firom  his  place, 
When  somewhat  overeome  with  liquor, 
Fall  to  the  earth,  no  lightning  quicker ; 
And  though  absurd  perhaps  uiis  sounds, 
I  say  it  not  without  some  grounds ; 
For  I  did  see  a  paragraph 
In  next  day's  paper  made  me  laugh  t 
How  that  that  night  a  star  was  seen, 
Stng'Sing  and  Turytown  between. 
That  bunted  with  a  loud  report 
Just  as  a  giant>horse  would  snort 

But  to  return:  the  cherubs,  too. 
And  all  the  rest  of  that  wehnd  craw, 
As  they  contamination  feared, 
Dissolved  themselves,  snd  disappeared. 

Slowly  I  gathered  up  the  reins 
And  of  my  wita  the  poor  remains, 
Wond'iing  upon  the  world's  corruption 
And  what  had  caused  this  interruptton. 

Two  vouths  came  flereelr  driving  on : 
Oh !  had  they  come  as  I  had  done, 
Ere  this  two  pillara  white  had  stood, 
Grecian,  and  warped,  and  of  pine-wood, 
A  warning  by  the  public  road 
Early  to  seek  your  own  abode. 
And  not  be  rambling  out  at  night, 
Saints,  spirits,  oheruba,  to  afflrlght. 
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GrftTely  my  courier  home  I  rode— 
QniTely  the  homewird  path  he  trode ; 
Both  masing  upon  where  we  'd  been, 
On  what  we  'd  heard,  on  what  we  'd  aeen  — 
And  thinUnc  both,  for  aught  I  know, 
Of  Oreciaa  Templaa*  ebb  and  flow. 


Reaching  mT  home.  I  went  to  bed, 
Nor  word  ot  tfaia  adrentnre  said ; 
Before  thia  time  I  We  tuld  to  none 
What  that  night  wm  said  and  done ; 
And  only  tellltnow  because 
It  is  my  nnmor,  and  I  please. 


M  o  &  ALt  * 

o»  Baouo^iov  vMou  TBS  yasmaBa. 

Now  from  this  tale— these  facts— let  all  men  know, 
And  fiO,  what  perils  from  Greek  temples  flow ; 

Let  them  not  add,  I  say.  whate'er  they  do. 
To  bnUding  Dutch  a  Grecian  portico  I 
Q,  ■.  D. 
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eBAVTaa  twslvtr. 


<  Tmss  to  hear 
Woold  DcsoxMONA  serloosly  incline.' 


0TB9X.Z.O. 


*  Do  you  not  feel  a  certain  moisture  1'  said  tbe  little  Medico. 

A  small  hand  rested  upon  the  forehead  of  the  sufferer.  '  Yes,  ah, 
now  I  am  happy !  —  he  will  recover.* 

'  I  hope  so,  but  we  must  be  careful — no  noise — very  careful  — 
eh !  his  pulse  is  quite  regular ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  with  hb 
fingers  upon  his  own  wrist  by  way  of  confirmation,  the  little  Medico 
left  the  apartment. 

The  seuorita  stole  noiselessly  over  the  mats  which  lay  upon  the 
cherry -red  tiles  that  floored  the  room,  re-arranged  the  curtains  around 
the  window,  re-placed  a  thin  green  silk  shade  in  front  of  the  lamp, 
once  more  touched  with  her  soft  hand  the  forehead  of  the  sleeper 
and  then  seatine  herself  in  a  butaca,  or  easy-chair  covered  with  lea- 
ther, she  crossed  one  little  foot  over  the  other  and  said  to  herself 

But  there  is  no  need  to  tell  what  was  said  ;  the  expression  of  her 
face,  as  she  turned  toward  the  sleeper,  told  the  whole  story. 

When  Harold  awoke  the  next  morning  the  wasdne  fever  had  pass- 
ed away,  and  although  there  was  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past 
events  in  his  mind,  yet  the  apartment  in  which  he  lay  was  unknown, 
and  he  could  not  even  remember  how  he  had  been  brought  to  it. 
His  eyes  wandered  around  a  room  tastefully,  nay,  elegantly  furnish- 
ed. Silk  curtains  were  looped  up  on*  each  side  of  long  windows 
that  opened  upon  a  broad  verandah,  latticed  and  overspread  with 
clustering  vine  leaves,  through  which  the  light  and  air  came  tempered 
with  shade  and  sweetness.  There  were  mirrors  too  at  either  end  of 
the  chamber,  and  in  a  circular  niche  was  a  table  covered  with  crimson 
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cloth,  upon  which,  between  two  vases  of  fresh-gathered  flowers  stood 
a  large  silver  cracifix.  Before  this  little  shrine  lay  a  cushion ;  doubt- 
less for  devotional  purposes,  but  now  a  Spanish  guitar  rested  upon  it, 
and  although  the  instrument  was  silent,  the  sym{>athetic  air  seemed 
to  vibrate  with  familiar  harmonies,  and,  like  some  ancient  pageant, 
ushered  in  with  music,  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  twilight  vision  of  a 
leafy  porch  overlooking  a  river,  and  in  the  distance,  mountains  and 
the  setting  sun.  While  he  lay  there  thus  weaving  threads  of  gold  is 
the  dark  woof  of  his  existence  and  wondering  at  all  he  saw  around! 
him,  the  door'  opened  slowly  and  a  well  known  face  presented  itself. 

•Eh!  eb!  'ees  better!  must  no  speak  a,  by-and-oy  —  no  speak 
a  one  word ;'  and  the  good  Padre  pressed  the  wasted  hand  of  his 
friend  between  his  own  plump  little  palms,  and  looked  into  hi&  face 
with  an  expression  of  tender  solicitade. 

'Ah,  Padre,'  said  Harold, faintly, '  where  am II  and  where  is  Ri- 
bas  1  Paez  1  and ' 

'  Must  a  no  speak.  Ribas  is  here ;  Paez  lose  all  his  men,  and  'evs 
gone  to  e  Llanos ;  Senor  Elisondo  live  here  and  his  daughter,  very 
good,  by-and-by  e  talk,  more;  not  now.' 

Harold  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment;  when  he  opened  them 
again  h^  saw  that  another  person  yras  just  entering  the  roomr.  It 
was  a  young  girl  of  about  sixteen  years,  and  as  she  stood  within  the 
door-way,  her  hands  clasped  together  and  her  eyes  upraised  witB  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  and  devotion,  there  was  something  so' 
beautiful  in  the  attitude,  so  spiritual  in  her  fine  classical  features^lhat 
it  reminded  him  of  an  old  picture  of  the  Madonna  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  but  a  momentary  glance, 
fstr  before  the  Padre  could  say  '  Addaida !'  she  had  disappeared. 

*  Eh  !  eh !  Colonel,  yon  do  n't  a  know  who  watch  you  when  you 
is  sick.  Ah  !  you  do  n't  a  know,'  and  the  Padre  gave  a  significant 
nod  of  the  head  that  implied  a  great  deal.  '  But  here  is  e  father^ 
Bias  Elisondo,  my  cousin,'  he  conthmed,  as  a  brisk  looking  little 
gentleman  enterea  the  room. 

Cousin  1  —  they  were  so  ihuch  alike  in  manner  and  appearance 
that  they  might  have  been  taken  for  brothers. 

•  Vou  must  not  speak  one  word,'  said  the  Padre ;  '  it  is  no  good 
for  him.'  But  Bias  must  express  his  congratulations  upon  the  re- 
covery of  his  guest,  and  then  the  chocolate  was  brought  in  upon  a 
Bihrer  server,  and  the  Medico  arrived ;  afnd  although  every  one  said 
that '  not  one  word  must  be  spoken  upon  any  account,'  the  conversa- 
tion was  prolonged  until  late  in  the  morning. 

For  several  days  Harold  saw  nothing  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  his 
host,  but  as  he  recovered  his  strength  and  began  to  sit  up,  she  came 
occasionally  to  visit  him  with  Bias,  and  by-and-by  the  visits  were 
prolonged,  and  she  even  ventured  to  take  his  arm  for  a  short  walk 
in  the  garden.  Then,  too,  the  good  senor  must  know  the  history  of 
his  life,  and  the  tears  stood  in  AdeTaida's  eyes  when  Harold  told  the 
sad  story ;  for  even  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  added 
a  charm  to  it;  tbey  felt  how  far  he  was  fromf  home;  and  although 
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one  little  episode  had  never  been  revealed  by  bim  to  any  buman 
being,  there  was  enough  sorrow  in  the  rest  of  the  tale  to  awaken 
their  wannest  sympathies :  so  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough, 
day  after  day  his  -heart  unfolded  in  the  summer- warmth  of  their 
kindness ;  once  more  the  smile  revisited  his  lip,  and  if  not  happy 
he  was  almost  —  content ! 

'  Have  you  ever  see  such  e  beautiful  little  foot  V  whispered  the 
Padre,  one  evening  as  Adelaida  sat  holding  the  guitar  upon  her 
knee,  with  one  tiny  slipper  just  dimpling  the  cushion  that  was  be- 
neath it. 

'  Not  for  a  long  time,'  replied  Harold  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  ques- 
tion had  recalled  a  distant  remembrance/ 

'  Do  you  not  play,  Colonel  V  said  Adelaida. 

*  Sometimes.'        , 

'  Do  then  sing  something ;  something  in  English,  for  although  I 
cannot  understand  the  wordiB,  the  music  is  an  excellent  interpreter.' 

Hai*old  took  the  euitar,  and  to  a  plaintive  little  melody  xhat  he  had 
learned  in  happier  days,  he  sang : 


•UfTLovKDl  nnhappT  I  yet  my  heart  compUining, 
Still  with  a  weary  longing  turns  to  thee. 
Like  the  fond  dore  the  distant  ark  regaining, 
When  Its  lone  wings  had  swept  the  shoreless  sea ; 
For  still  I  lOTe  I  though  life's  brief  dream  is  o'er. 
The  dark  sea  rolls  between ;  we  meet  no  more  I 

*  Unlored !  unhappy  I  Joyless  and  apart 
From  thee :  from  home,  which  ne^er  tiiese  eyes  shall  riew. 
And  Hope,  last  lingering,  learea  the  blighted  heart 
As  from  the  fragile  flower  exhales  the  aew ; 
Yet  still  I  lore,  fhongh  11£b*s  brief  dream  be  o'er, 
The  dark  sea  rolls  between,  we  meet  no  more  I' 

'  Ah,  Senor!'  said  Adelaide,  archly, '  you  sing  that  song  in  remem- 
brance of  some  lady  whom  you  love ;  I  can  interpret  that ;  and  it  is 
some  one  very  beautiful  too,  is  it  noti  I  know  ]  I  know  V  And 
taking  the  guitar,  she  swept  her  fingers  over  the  strings,  and  while 
her  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure,  improvised  such  witcheries,  such 
wild,  tender,  merry  and  pathetic  fantasias,  that  Harold's  soul  seemed 
drawn  from  its  seat,  and  whirled  like  a  feather  in  a  tempest  of  melody ; 
then  as  the  sounds  subsided  they  seemed  to  define  themselves  into 
a  march  with  the  beat  of  drums  and  occasionally  a  distant  gun,  and 
as  that  too  died  away,  she  bent  over  the  euitar  as  if  listening  to  the 
departing  army,  and  as  the  last  faint  vibration  lingered  on  the  strings, 
she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  around  it  and  ran  out  upon  the  Yenandah. 

'  She  is  a  wild  girl,  Colonel,'  said  Bias. 

The  good  Padre  said  nothing,  he  was  probably  thinking  of  the 
music,  and  if  so,  he  was  thinking  very  hard  indeed  about  it. 

Harold  rose  and  went  to  the  piazza  to  bring  in  the  merry  fugitive  : 
she  had  thrown  open  the  blinds,  and  the  moon  was  shining  brightly 
upon  her  face,  but  what  was  his  surprise  to  see  that  her  beautiful  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears ! 
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— —  *  Aside  they  stood, 
Mfttron  and  child,  and  pitiless  znanhood — all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way — and  let  him  pass.'  tbb  Lbfis. 

Calpang  bad  been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  bouse  of  Bias  Elisondo 
during  the  iUness  of  his  '  dear  fHend' — for  be  was  pleased  to  confer 
upon  the  Colonel  that  flattering  epithet;  and  when  his  keen,  dark 
countenance,  all  vivacity  and  expression,  was  seen  between  the 
round,  good-humored  faces  of  the  cousins,  while  he  was  narrating 
with  vehement  gestures  some  of  his  wonderful  stories,  it  was  as  if 
two  respectable  shaddocks,  growing  on  the  same  bough,  had  waked 
up  some  bright  morning  and  found  a  sharp  little  lemon  grafted  and 
growing  between  them ;  and  there  was  a  sweet  orange-blossom  too 
at  times  in  the  group,  for  Adelaida  was  often  a  listener,  and  then  the 
handsome  face  of  the  Llanero  wore  its  most  fascinating  expression, 
and  bis  fine  voice  was  modulated  in  a  way  that  was  more  fascinating 
stilL  Then,  too,  his  graceful  figure  was  handsomely  set  off  by  the 
becoming  uniform  he  had  worn  since  his  arrival  at  Maturin ;  and  no 
one  could  arrange  a  bouquet  with  more  taste,  or  present  it  with  more 
elegance  than  he ;  beside,  he  had  given  Adelaida  a  beautiful  young 
antelope  ;  and  altogether  he  was  a  g^at  favorite  with  the  ramily, 
including  the  intendant  and  house-keeper;  who,  although  they  quar- 
relled about  every  thing  else,  were  united  in  this  particular.  So, 
when  he  came  to  take  leave  of  the  family,  which  happened  a  few 
days  before  the  crisis  took  place  that  terminated  so  favorably  for 
Harold,  it  was  with  regret  on  all  sides ;  and  Bias  had  often  told  his 
guest  since,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  and  tight  contraction  of 
the  countenance,  which  was  very  like,  if  not  quite,  an  expression, 
that  Calpang  was  an  excellent,  good-hearted  muchachot  (boy,)  and  that 
he — meaning  Harold — had  never  met  with  a  more  perfect  cabaUro 
(gentleman)  since  the  day  he  was  bom.  Nor  was  the  good  padre 
behind  in  his  commendations,  to  which  Adelaida  assented ;  so  that 
Harold  found  the  first  impression  wearing  away ;  and  as  it  was  known 
that  Calpang  had  gone  on  a  mission  of  danger  and  difficulty,  he  even 
feh  himself  daily  growing  more  desirous  of  seeing  him  return  again 
in  safety.  With  £ese  thoughts  in  his  mind  the  Colonel  walked  lei- 
surely along  the  narrow  streets,  now  looking  at  the  dark,  low  houses, 
with  their  prison-like,  iron-barred  windows,  or  thinking  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  strange  people  around  him  and  the  familiar  faces 
that  he  had  left  behind  upon  tne  banks  of  the  Susquehanna. 

He  bad  determined  that  morning  to  take  up  his  abode  with  the 
rest  of  the  officers  at  the  convent  of  the  Dommicans ;  for  although 
Adelaida  had  explained  the  event  of  the  preceding  evening  by  say- 
ing that  music  always  exercised  a  saddening  influence  upon  her,  yet 
he  felt  that  there  might  be  another  reason  for  it  which  he  scarcely 
dared  whisper  to  himself.  So,  strolling  along,  he  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  head-quarters  of  Ribas.  The  Dominican  convent,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  monks,  stood  fronting  one  of  the  plazas,  with 
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its  gray,  windowless  walls,  as  stern  and  unattractive  as  the  men  who 
hati  fi)rmerly  inhabited  it.  The  old  square  bell-tower,  however, 
looked  cheerful  enough,  for  it  was  gleaming  in  the  light  of  the  mom- 
incr  sun,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  of  the  republic  (yellow,  blue  and 
red,)  was  waving  gaily  from  its  summit.  Passing  through  the  large 
gate  into  the  spacious  court-yard  filled  with  soldiers,  and  glancing 
up  at  the  double  tiers  of  galleries  where  the  officers  were  chatting 
and  snvoking  or  looking  listlessly  down  in  the  yard  below,  he  entered 
the  chapel-room»  where  he  found  the  commander-in-chief.  Ribas 
rose  to  welcome  him,  and  the  officers  clustered  around  with  renewed 
congratulations  upon  his  recovery.  While  he  was  conversing  and 
looking  up  at  the  skylight  overhead,  and  thinking  of  the  old  dasty 
organ  against  which  were  piled  unpeaceful  spears  and  muskets  and 
gaudy  bannera,  he  saw  Rihas  start  up  suddenly,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment several  officers  uttered  the  word  *  Lepero !'  Harold  turned 
around  and  saw  a  man  just  entering  the  hall  whose  appearance  was 
more  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  than  the  pestilence— a  leper!  On 
he  came,  his  long  ragged  garments  trailing  in  the  dust,  while  his 
bare  ghastly  nrms  issued  from  the  dark  drapery  that  was  wrapped 
around  his  breast,  and  the  deadly  white  face  gleamed  amid  his  black 
tangled  elf  locks  with  a  sepulchral  hideousness  as  appalling  as  if  a 
sheeted  corpse  had  risen  from  its  mouldering  bed  and  moved  among 
the  living.  A  leper !  On  he  came,  and  as  he  approached  the  table 
the  pale  lips  opened,  a  sickly  smile  passed  over  the  face,  and  Ribas 
and  Harnid  saw  with  a  shudder  that  the  keen  black  eyes  of  the 
Half-breed  were  twinkling  in  the  spectral  orbits  of  the  hideous  appa- 
rition. 

'Calpang!' 

'  Si,  Excelencia ;  I  knew  that  I  would  surprise  yon.  You  thought 
I  was  a  lepero.  Well,  if  Boves  had  not  thought  so — gheck  !  (snap- 
ping his  fingers  with  a  gesture  as  if  his  head  had  been  struck  off!) 
We  Llaneros  knpw  many  things,  and  te  counterfeit  the  leprosy  is  not 
the  most  difficult  A  few  days  will  get  this  poison  from  my  skin ; 
but  I  forget — Urica  V  and  the  leprous  hand  came  down  emphatically 
upon  the  table;  '  Urica  1 — to-morrow  five  hundred  march  against 
the  village,  and  if  you  do  not  protect  it ' 

*  And  Maturis  V  said  Ribas. 

'  Maturin,'  replied  the  lepero,  looking  down  at  his  white  hand, '  is 
safe ;  I  know  that  from  what  I  have  heard/ 

'  And  what  was  that  V  said  Harold. 

'  That  was— ah !  Colonel,  I  am  happy  to  see  you  once  more 
among  us,'  rai^^ing  his  keen  eyes  and  fixing  them  upon  him — '  that 
was,  they  are  to  attack  Urica ;  that  is,  about  five  hundred.' 

'  And  the  remainder  V 

*  Are  to  remain  where  they  are  for  the  present  Of  course  our 
general  wOl  send  a  sufficient  force  to  capture  or  defeat  the  detach- 
ment.' 

'  Of  course -—cierto,'  replied  Ribas. 

*  Might  r  ask  to  assist  in  this  expedition  V  said  Harold. 
'  If  you  think  you  can  bear  the  fatigue.' 
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'  Yott  may  rely  upon  that,  bo  let  me  bid  you  good-day.  My 
axrangemeDts  will  Boon  be  completed.' 

Harold,  happy  in  having  found  an  excuse  for  parting  with  his 
kind  friends,  nastened  to  the  house  of  the  good  Bias.  He  found 
Adelaida  sitting  pensively  alone  in  the  verandah. 

'  Adelaida,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell.' 

•  Farewell  V 

'  Yes,  for  a  time.  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  me.  I  once  had  a  dear  sister — you 
have  awakened  in  my  heart  a  feeling  that — Adelaida/  said  he,  taking 
her  small  hand  in  both  his  own, '  Adelaida,  to-day  I  must  leave  you, 
and' — (oh !  how  the  thoughts  struggled  tumultuously  in  his  bosom ! 
It  was  not  love,  but  a  tender  emotion  nearly  akin  to  it,  which  lan- 
ffuan  could  not  express) — 'Adelaida' — as  he  repeated  her  name 
fi)r  uie  third  time,  he  felt  the  hand  he  held  in  his  own  tremble ;  her 
head  sank  back  against  the  butaca,  and  he  saw  that  her  face  had 
turned  as  white  as  marble — she  had  fainted !  > 

In  a  moment  the  pld  house-keeper  answered  his  call  for  assistance, 
and  the  usual  remedies  restored  the  fair  Creole  to  consciousness ;  but 
the  tears  rained  from  her  long  silken  lashes,  and  taking  his  hand,  as 
if  to  bid  him  farewell,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  up  in  his  face. 
There  was  no  mistaking  that  expression ;  he  felt  in  the  depths  of 
his  soul  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  beloved  ! 

The  trumpets  sounding  up  the  street  reminded  him  that  he  had 
but  a  few  minutes  to  spare ;  so  raising  the  hand  she  had  placed  in 
his  own  to  his  lips,  he  said  once  more,  '  Farewell  !*  and  taking  his 
weapons  from  the  top  of  the  sideboard,  he  lefb  the  hospitable  house 
of  Bias  Elisondo  with  a  heavy  heart. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  the  detachment  under  the  command  of 
General  Bermudes  reached  Urica,  a  little  village  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  a  clear  stream  that,  winding  its  way  through  the  plains, 
shone  peacefully  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  So,  after  setting  the 
sentries  and  making  preparations  for  the  next  day,  the  soldiers 
lapsed  into  slumber  and  awaited  the  morning.  But  morning  came, 
and  noon,  and  nearly  night,  before  they  saw  any  thing  of  the  enemy. 
At  last  the  word  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  '  They  are  com  ng  !*  The 
cavalry  under  Bermudes  were  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  Harold  un- 
sheathed the  sword  of  £ric  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

There  was  a  wot  id  on  one  side  of  the  village,  nnd  the  horsemen 
were  stationed  in  the  brond  path  that  was  cut  through  the  centre  of 
it,  while  a  feint  of  resistance  appeared  in  fnmt  of  the  village  in  the 
dape  ot  branches  and  rude  breast-works  of  earth,  which  ha  1  been 
thrown  up  during  the  day.  Artillery  they  had  none ;  th»t  was  an 
arm  of  defence  but  little  known  out  of  the  larger  cities  of  Venezuela. 

*  Look !'  said  AyucLa,  who  was  beside  Harold  in  the  wood ; 
'  there  are  more  than  five  hundred  in  that  body  coming  toward  us. 
Ah  !  the  half-breed  will  make  my  word  good  this  day  I' 

'  But  our  force  is  still  larger  than  that.' 

*  We  shall  see — we  shall  see.    How  dark  it  is.  growing !  —  there 
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will  be  rain  soon ;'  for  heavy  clouds  rolling  up  in  dense  masses  in 
the  west  spread  a  gloom  over  the  vast  plains. 

Meantime  the  enemy  were  approachmg,  and  they  could  make  out 
that  they  were  almost  all  on  foot ;  and  now  a  flash  of  light  from  the 
deepening  west  and  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder.  Involuntarily  every 
man  grasped  his  arms,  as  if  die  electric  fluid  had  nerved  him  for  the 
conflict. 

*  They  have  halted/  said  Ayucha ;  '  now  is  the  time  !' 
Another  flash  of  light  and  peal  of  thunder. 

'  Forward  !'  said  Bermudes,  and  the  troop  of  cavalry  poured  out 
of  the  wood  like  a  spring  stream  that  had  swept  away  its  barriers. 
On,  on,  on — over  the  shallow  river  and  over  the  plain,  with  the 
speed  of  winged  falcons  and  the  thunder  of  countless  hoofii,  with  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  shouts,  and  the  waving  of  numberless  spears  and 
swords.  On,  on,  on — wild  with  the  terrible  excitement  that  is  only 
to  be  assuaged  with  human  blood  !  On,  on,  on — it  is  for  liberty  ! 
How  many  lips  that  were  now  shouting  '  Viva  la  patria !'  would 
shout  when  the  next  hour  dawned  upon  the  world  f  On,  on,  on ! 
Again  there  came  a  bright  glai*e  of  light. 

'  My  Grod  r  said  Harold  to  Ayucha, '  did  you  see  that  V 

-What]' 

•  T^re  is  a  large  body  of  horsemen  coming  from  the  West  I  That 
last  flash  revealed  them.' 

<  I  thought  no  less.  Ah,  Calpang,  my  words  have  come  true  when 
it  is  too  late.' 

It  was  indeed  too  late,  for  in  the  next  moment  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  enemy,  and  the  horses  of 
Bermudes  were  trampling  down  the  foremost  ranks  who  had  given 
way  with  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  patriots.  And  Harold,  his 
brain  whirling  with  excitement,  his  horse  plunging  and  rearing  among 
the  falling  men,  while  his  long  sabre  and  powenul  arm  rose  and  fell 
with  death  in  every  blow,  soon  found  himself  separated  from  Ayu- 
^cha,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  wretches,  as  a  wild  fierce  shout 
from  behind  told  him  that  the  horsemen  of  Boves  had  come  up  and 
were  acting  in  the  terrible  drama.  But  did  his  stout  heart  quail  ] 
Not  an  instant  —  turning  his  good  horse  toward  the  sound,  he  had 
hewn  a  way  through  the  fierce  crowd  and  uplifted  weapons  around 
him,  if  his  horse  had  not  stumbled  over  one  of  the  dead  bodies  and 
thrown  him.  In  an  instant  a  dozen  flushed  and  angry  faces  glared 
over  him,  his  sword  was  wrested  from  his  hand,  and  he  saw  a  ruffian 
with  a  malignant  smile  raise  it  over  his  head  to  despatch  him,  when 
a  powerful  arm  arrested  the  blow  and  an  uncouth  voice  said,  '  Pri- 
soner.' Whoever  the  spokesman  was  he  seemed  to  have  some  au- 
thority, for  they  obeyed  his  orders  and  bound  Harold  as  he  lay  upon 
the  ground. 

'  I  know  you ;  you  know  me,'  said  the  man  who  had  saved  his 
life. 

There  was  something  familiar  in  the  voice,  but  the  features  were 
so  hidden  with  beard  and  moustache  and  smutched  with  blood,  that 
he  could  not  recognise  the  face. 
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'  You  know  ine»'  repeated  the  man,  *  Look,  see  dis !'  and  he  raised 
his  left  hand  —  the  thumb  was  gone,  and  Harold  knew  that  the  man 
who  stood  over  him  was  Schlauff.  He  was  the  pristmer  of  the 
Westphalian. 

Meanwhile  Ayucha,  armed  with  his  machete,  which  broad  and 
heavy  like  a  short  Roman  sword,  was  painted  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  miscreants,  had  endeavored  to  cut  his  way  to  his  friend  ;  but  the 
patriots  assailed  on  every  side,  astounded  witfi  the  unexpected  at- 
tack of  the  horsemen  of  Boves,  and  broken  and  dismayed,  were  fly- 
ing over  the  plain,  and  reluctantly  he  too  was  obliged  to  turn  and 
fly  with  the  rest.  And  now  the  g^reat  rain  came  pouring  down  with 
impetuous  fury,  and  the  lightning  gleamed  over  the  waste,  revealing 
glimpses  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued  ;  of  flying  and  conflicting 
groups;  of  fallen  men,  and  riderless  horses  with  streaming  manes 
and  tails,  running  wildly  in  every  direction.  But  Ayucha  heard  the 
sound  of  the  river  which  lay  between  him  and  Urica,  and  his  horse, 
slipping  and  stumbling  on  the  wet  grass,  still  bore  him  onward, 
solitary,  but  still  from  the  foe ;  and  now  he  gains  the  brink  of  the 
stream,  that  swollen  into  a  torrent  chafes  through  a  rocky  bed,  its 
white  foaming  surface  contrasting  with  the  black  ravine  through 
which  it  was  tumbling  and  roaring,  while  now  and  then  the  body 
of  a  man  whirled  past  him,  or  a  swimmino;  horse,  struggling  and 
striving  in  vain  to  get  a  foothold.  So,  riding  beside  its  brink  to  find 
a  crossing  place,  he  heard  the  shouts  far  away  on  his  right  in  the 
direction  of  the  defenceless  village,  and  saw  the  clouds  lifl:  in  the 
west,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  red  light  girdling  the  horizon.  Suddenly 
the  trampling  of  a  hoi*se  alarmed  him,  and  looking  around  he  saw  that 
a  single  horseman  with  a  long  spear,  was  close  behind  him.  He  felt 
for  his  machete ;  it  was  gone ;  but  his  horse  sprang  forward  with 
the  blow  of  the  spur,  and  he  unfastened  the  bow  which  until  then  he 
had  not  used.  In  an  instant  an  arrow  was  notched  in  the  string  — 
the  bow  drawn — released!  and  the  spearman  fell  from  his  saddle, 
was  dragged  along  the  ground,  and  then  thrown  senseless  upon  the 
plain. 

•  Who  V  said  Ayucha,  as  the  fallen,  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
glared  wildly  around  him. 

'  Save  my  life !  you  will  be  richly  rewarded.' 

•  Who  1  your  name  ]*  said  Ayucha,  with  the  spear  uplifted  in  the 
air. 

'  Boves !  a  thousand  doubloons ' 

•  Save  you  V  said  Ayucha  with  a  vrild  laugh  that  rang  into  the 
clear  air.  *  You  P  and  down  came  the  keen  blade,  through  breast, 
and  heart,  and  back,  and  deep,  deep  into  the  ground  that  was  be- 
neath him.  ...... 

The  storm  that  visited  Maturin  that  evening,  was  but  the  precur- 
sor of  another  which  swept  over  the  city  the  next  day,  and  left  its 
traces  upon  bloody  thresholds,  and  sti-eets  heaped  with  the  dead, 
and  the  blackened  rafters  of-  desolate  houses ;  a  storm  of  fire  and 
steel,  more  terrible  in  its  effects  than  the  ancient  passover ;  a  storm 
of  men  flashed  with  victory  at  Urica,  and  infuriated  with  the  loss  of 
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their  leader :  a  storm  that  broke  the  limbs  and  snapped  the  ainewa 
of  patriotism,  and  cast  it  prostrate,  apparently  never  to  rise  again. 

And  Harold,  who  had  fearlessly  looked  at  death,  as  he  stood  there 
a  boand  and  unwilling  spectator,  felt  his  stout  heart  give  way 
when  he  thought  of  the  brave  Ribas,  and  the  kind-hearted  Padre, 
and  the  good  Bias,  and,  oh,  misery  I  misery !  gentle,  innocent  Ade- 
laida,  with  all  her  youth  and  beauty,  exposed,  defenceless,  and  in 
the  power  of  those  merciless  ruffians.  As  the  scanty  train  of  cap- 
tives passed  through  the  familiar  street  toward  the  convent  of  the 
bombicans,  soon  to  be  their  prison,  Harold  saw  with  surprise  that 
while  the  neighboring  houses  were  filled  with  the  wild  soldiery,  the 
house  of  Bias  Elisonda  stood  untouched.  There  was  a  feelins^  of 
relief  in  the  sight ;  and  then  he  heard  too  that  Ribas  had  escaped. 
But  that  afternoon,  while  standing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  convent, 
now  filled  with  prisoners  and  surrounded  by  a  hostOe  guard,  he 
heard  shouts  in  the  plaza,  and  the  trampling  of  horses.  '  Riba^  !  Ri- 
bas 1  muera  Ribas !'  (death  to  Ribas)  was  the  cry :  the  wide  gate 
opened ;  he  saw  his  brave  commander  enter,  wounded  and  in  irons ; 
then  he  was  thrust  into  a  narrow  cell,  and  Harold  heard  one  of 
his  companions  whisper : 

'  Bolt  and  shackle  —  bolt  and  shackle,  and  a  platoon  of  musketry ! 
That  is  his  fate,  and  your's,  and  mine.' 


OBAPTBR       rOVBTBBMTn. 

' around,  around. 

The  0BOW  \m  on  th«  froien  ground, 
RiTer  and  rill  are  firore  and  still. 
The  warm  ran  lies  on  the  cold  side-hin ; 
And  the  giant  treei  in  the  foreat  aoand 
As  their  ice-clasped  araas  wave  to  and  fro, 
And  they  shiyer  their  gj^es  with  a  stalwart  blow.* 

The  widower  sat  by  the  stove,  smoothing  the  rusty  crape  which 
was  sewed  on  his  dilapidated  hat  with  blue  thread  in  stitches  an  inch 
apart,  and  as  he  twisted  it  round  beneath  his  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
he  looked  mournfully  out  at  the  pump  that  stood  with  a  crown  of 
snow  on  one  side  of  its  head  and  a  oeard  of  icicles,  like  a  one-armed 
Lear  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  Susquehanna  hotel. 

'Bates]' said  he. 

•Well,  Tot' 

The  little  man  looked  down  at  his  bombazine  waistcoat ;  there 
was  a  cloth  patch  over  each  pocket ;  it  was  decent,  however ;  a  mark 
of  respect  to  the  departed,  so  he  raised  up  his  head  again  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride. 

'  Bates  V 

*  Well,  Tot ;  that  *s  four  times  you  've  begun  and  you  hain't  no 
furder  yet' 

'  Waal,'  said  Mr.  Tippin,  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  putting 
his  ruined  hat  over  his  nght  eye,  and  looking  at  the  red  face  of  the 
sergeant  with  the  other :  *  Waal,  ever  since  I  lost  my  Betsy  I  kinder 
feel  lost  myself;  things  aint  as  they  useter  be ;  I  can't  work.  Bates. 
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T'  other  day  a  woman  comes  with  a  pair  o'  shoes  husted  out 't  she 
wanted  sewed.  The  miuit  1  seed  'em  I  thought  o'  Betsy.  *  1  cau^t 
mend  them  shoes*  sez  I ;  them  there  toes  look  jest  like  my  Betsy's 
toes  used  tue  look/  sez  I,  *  mam  ;  and  I  'd  no  more  draw  a  thread 
througb  'em  dian  I  'd  draw  a  thread  through  you,'  sez  I.  'I  honor 
your  feelin'/  sez  she, '  Mr.  Tippin  ;  and  ef  you  '11  lend  me  a  wax 
end  I  '11  sew  'em  myself/  said  she.  '  Then  there  aint  no  one  to 
call  me  to  moals,  Bates ;  when  I  ffit  hungry  I  go  help  myself,  but 
that  aint  no  meal ;  that 's  onfy  a  satis^ing  the  cravings  of  appetite ;  then, 
things  kinder  get  dusty  from  standin',  and  I  do  n*t  know  what  looks 
lonesomer  than  to  see  dust  around  on  the  things,  as  ef  there  wam^t 
no  one  to  use  'em  ;  and  when  1  go  hum  at  night  there  aint  no  one 
to  let  me  in;  no  one — no.  I  can't  stan' it.  Bates;  ef  there  was 
some  one  to  scold  me  jest  a  leetle  I  'd  feel  better ;  but  to  be  de* 
prived  of  that  comfort,  1  can'^t  and  I  won't  stan'  it 

•  Waal,  what  be  you  goin'  to  dew  V 

'  Sell  e5ut  to  Bill  Skannet,  that 's  vfrhat  I  'm  going  to  do,  and  then 
I  'm  on  my  way  — ' 

'  Wharr 

'  To  South  Ameriky,'  said  Tot,  folding  his  arms  and  shaking  his 
hat  over  the  other  eye* 

•  To  South  Ameriky  V 

'  Yes,  did  n't  you  see  in  the  paper  t'  other  day  that  there  was  a 
Cumele  Herrman  a  prisoner  in  what  now  's  the  name  —  Barcelony  ? 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  supposed  to  be  from'  our  state.    Barcelony  1  --*•  yes  that  *s  it*" 

'  You  do  n't  suppose  that  its  — ' 

'  Yes  I  dew,  I  thmk  it's  jist  Mr.  Herrman,  and  I  'm  a  goin'  to  ga 
thar,  and  may  be  I  can  bail  him  out  or  suthin'/ 

*  '  Bail  him  e&ut  1  the  only  way  you  can  bail  him^out  is  with  a  bago<- 
net ;  yes  and  a  good  many  on  'em.' 

'  Waal  any  way  to  git  him  €out ;  and  oh.  Bates !  ef  he  would  only 
come  back  here  and  marry  you  know  who  —  up  thar/ 

•Miss  Grey?' 

'  The  same,  that 's  her,'  said  Tot,  with  a  knowing  Book,  as  if  he  had 
divulged  a  profound  secret. 

'  Waal,  I  can  tell  yer,'  replied  the  sergeant,  '  that  *11  never  be.  She 
is  to  be  married  this  here  spring,  and  her  clothes  is  a  doin'  neow.  I 
know  ;  my  sister's  darter  is  a  workin*  thar  every  day,  and  they  say  ther 
old  man  is  a  goin'  in  bizness  with  his  son-in-law.  Mister  Squiddy,  ii» 
New-York.' 

'  Bates,'  said  Tot,  *  as  a  gitieral  thing  I  do  n't  think  wimmen  can  ber 
relied  on.' 

'  Of  course  not' 

'  My  Betsy  was  an  exception ;  she  could.  She  was  a  woman  that 
had  her  p'ints  abeOttt  her.' 

•  Jest  so.' 

'  But  afore  1  'd  believe  that  IVf  iss  Grey  would  go  and  marry  that 
ere  Yorker,  1  'd  believe  she  'd  go  and  marry  that  ere  pump.' 
'  Ef  that  ere  pump  ha4  money  V  said  Bates. 
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*  Jest  so,'  replied  Tot,  as  if  it  had  not  stnick  him  in  that  way  be- 
fore.  *  Jest  so,  as  you  say,  *  ef  it  had  money ;'  but  she  is  such  a 
pretty  creatur,  and  arter  we  feiiund  the  hole  up  thar  whar  the  Jarmin 
was  a  goin'  to  blow  'em  up  and  we  told  her  father,  and  then  we  come 
to  find  heuw  that  Herrman  saved  both  their  lives,  and  so  lost  his  heduse 
and  sister.     Oh,  Bates  !  ef  she  's  got  any  feelin'  — ' 

*  Aint  she  a  woman  V  said  the  bachelor  sergeant. 

*  Jest  so —  so  she  is,  I  do  n't  mean  to  dispute  it,  she  is  a  woman ;' 
and  Tot  placed  his  hat  over  both  eyes  as  if  he  had  brought  his  reflec- 
tions to  a  close  and  was  going  to  keep  them  so. 

'  Tot,'  said  the  Seijeant,  placing  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  in 
the  palm  of  his  left  and  shutting  one  eye,  while  wrinkled  sagacity 
lurked  in  the  corner  of  the  other  —  *  Tot,  wimmen  's  alike,  and  ef  you 
love  'em  tew  much  it  kinder  sickens  'em.' 

*  That 's  it,'  replied  Tot,  putting  his  hand  on  the  sergeant's  knee, 
*  now  when  I  courted  Betsy  Bulwinkle  1  kept  company  with  ano- 
ther gal,  and  so  one  night  sez  I, '  Betsy,  I  like  you,  and  I  cum  here  to 
know  ef  its  agreeable  to  you  to  be  married.'  *  Can't  say  it  is,'  see 
she.  *  I  thought  so,'  sez  I,  *  and  I  'm  jest  a  goin'  over  to  ask  John 
Bunco's  darter.'  •  Won't  you  set  deown,  Mr.  Tippin,'  sez  she.  •  I 
can't  stay,'  sez  I.  *  Lor,  Mr.  Tippin,'  sez  she,  *  you  need  not  be  in 
sich  a  hurry,  let 's  set  down  and  talk  it  over,'  sez  she.  So  I  sot  deown 
and  we  talked  it  over,  and  we  was  married  in  three  weeks  from  that 
very  night.  *  But  she  's  gone,*  continued  Tot,  mournfully,  and  *  she 
was  a  woman  that  had  her  p'ints.' 

'  Hallo  !'  said  Bates,  *  there  they  come.' 

And  with  the  clang  of  bells  i-inging  in  the  clear  frosty  air,  and  the 
horses  tossing  their  heads  with  pride,  and  a  multitude  of  furs  drag- 
ging in  the  white  snow,  an  elegant  sleigh  swept  past  the  tavern. 
They  could  see  that  Mr.  Grey  was  there,  and  Ed  la  beautiful^  in  a' 
collar  of  swan-down,  and  Mr.  Squiddy,  and  even  Aunt  Patty,  wrap- 
ped up  and  furred  to  the  rims  of  her  spectacles. 

*  Which  way  're  they  bound  ]'  said  Bates  to  the  man  who  stood 
looking  afler  them  from  the  open  gate. 

*  To  New- York.' 

*  It 's  the  weddin'  then  V 

*  I  reckon.' 

'  Tot,'  said  Bates,  *  that 's  the  weddin' ;  you  need  n't  go  to  Barce- 
lony.' 

*  That 's  the  weddin'  hey  1  Her  weddin' !  and  him  a  pinin'  in  a 
prison  in  Barcelony  ;  him  that  loved  her  so  that  he  would  have  died 
'afore  he  had  seen  her  harmed.  Oh,  Bates  !  to  think  that  that  are 
in'cent-looking  purtey  creatur*  should  have  a  heart  as  hard  as  a  lap- 
stone.  They  call  'em  the  tender  sex  ?  1  'd  like  to  know  what  for  1 
Tender  !  We  'm  the  tender  sex  ;  we  've  got  the  tender  hearts  that 
melt  like  wax  with  the  warm  teai-s  of  affliction.  I  've  known  that 
'ere  boy  for  twenty  years,  Bates,  and  I  tell  ye  he  's  a  man.  And  ef 
the  hull  world  desarts  him,  1  '11  stick  to  him.  I  '11  go  to  Barcelony. 
'T  aint  no  use  a  shaking  your  head  —  I  '11  go  !  When  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  dew  a  thing  I  '11  dew  it !     That 's  one  o'  my  p'int»,  Bates. 
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I  '11  go.  You  might  jest  as  well  try  to  stop  that  ere  saow  from  malt^ 
in'  in  summer  as  to  stop  me.  I  '11  go.  As  Dominie  Whittle  sez, '  en* 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee  and  from  a  followin'  arter  thee ;  whar  you 
go  I  '11  go,  and  whar  you  do  n't  go  I  wo  n't  go,  and  I  '11  stick  tew  you 
nil  death  do  us  part,  and  —  what 's  the  rest,  Bates  V 

'  Can't  say.' 

'  Never  mind«  that  ere's  the  sent'ment/  and  the  little  man  thrust 
hoth  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  drew  down  the  two  tufts  of  grey  fur 
that  served  for  eyebrows,  and  looked  at  the  frozen  Lear  as  if  he  would 
Gorgonize  him  on  the  spot,  and  stop  the  motion  of  his  one  arm  for- 
ever. 


'  Trb  conrentrheXlt  are  ringing, 

But  monmfally  and  alow ; 
In  the  grey  square  turrent  iwinging; 

With  a  deep  soand,  to  and  fro. 

HeaTily  to  the  heart  tbej  go  f 
Hark  I  the  hymn  ia  singing— 

The  song  for  the  dead  helow ; 

Or  the  living,  who  shortly  ahaU  be  io  I'  rAwsn  a. 

It  was  early  dawn  and  the  streets  of  Barcelona  were  wet  with  a 
heavy  sea- fog  that  shrouded  spire  and  turret,  wall  and  houses  in  pierce- 
less  gloom  ;  but  already  multitudes  were  thronging  toward  the  plaza, 
and  the  sound  of  melancholy  bells  pealed  through  the  murky  air, 
mingled  with  shouts  and  drums,  the  tramping  of  armed  men  and  th*e 
clatter  of  horsemen  over  the  narrow  pavements.  The  sentinel  on 
the  wall  paced  carefully  along  his  narrow  path,  fearful  of  a  false  step 
which  might  precipitate  him  on  the  rocks  below.  Vainly  did  he  look 
toward  the  sea.  Sea  and  land  and  sky  were  hidden  in  vapor;  the 
Ted  flash  of  the  morning  gun  and  its  startling  report  broke  beneath 
his  feet,  but  he  could  see  neither  grunner  nor  ordnance  through  the 
heavy  mist. 

In  a  little  arched  cell  faintly  illumined  by  a  flickering  taper  that 
dimly  lighted  up  rude  walls  of  unhewn  stone,  a  massive  staple  and 
chain,  a  hammock,  and  the  prison  window  whose  bare  iron  squares, 
were  relieved  against  the  cold  gray  sky  —  in  that  close  cell  which 
had  been  his  abode  for  some  months,  and  before  whose  door  was 
a  file  of  soldiers  ready  to  lead  him  to  execution,  stood  the  con- 
demned with  a  smile  upon  his  Jips  and  a  feeling  of  relief  in  his  un- 
daunted heart,  for  the  hour  had  come,  the  closing  hour  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  his  country,  the  hour  which  was  to  consummate  his  career  and 
elevate  him  to  an  equality  with  the  patriots  of  antiquity ;  the  true 
heroes  whose  names  will  live  when  Imes  of  kings  are  nameless  and 
forgotten. 

*  The  bells  are  tolling,  padre  !' 

The  good  padre  threw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the  prisoner, 
and  his  tears  wet  the  cheeks  of  both  as  he  embraced  his  friend  for 
the  last  time. 

Outside  of  the- broad  iron-rivetted  gate  of  the  prison  soldiers  are 
pressing  back  the  crowd  and  clearing  an  open  space,  while  two  men 
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bring  forward  a  heavy  chair  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  place  it 
upon  a  platform  against  the  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  gate.  Cheerily 
shines  the  sun  through  the  mist,  gleaming  upon  the  damp  walls  of 
the  houses,  gilding  the  spires,  and  revealing  the  expectant  faces  of 
the  populace. 

/  And  now  a  burst  of  music  within  the  prison-yard  makes  every 
heart  quake  in  unison  with  the  drums ;  the  iron-bound  doors  swing 
open,  and  forth  come  musicians  playing  the  dead-march,  and  then 
soldiers.  File  afler  file  of  muskets  wheel  into  the  open  plaza,  and 
after  them  the  priests  in  their  white  robes ;  a  space,  and  then  the 
prisoner,  followed  by  the  Spanish  officers.  '  Ribas  !'  is  whispered 
through  the  crowd.  Calmly  and  firmly  the  brave  republican  strode 
benoHth  the  portals  of  the  gate.  He  cast  one  look  upon  the  silent 
audience  that  were  awnitin?  his  death,  one  glance  upward  into  the 
clear  blue  sky,  the  bright  dome  to  which  his  spirit  was  hastening, 
and  then,  as  if  he  were  ascending  a  tribunal,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  fatal  chair  and  looked  upon  the  preparations  for  his  execution. 

An  officer  now  read  from  a  paper :  '  Jostfh  Felix  Rihas,  a  malig- 
nant traitor,  after  a  long  career  of  profligary  and  crime,  hy  the  mercy  of 
God  delivered  into  the  hands  of' his  majesty^ s  loyaJ.  subjects  in  the  valley 
of  Pagua  on  the  twentieth  of  December  last.  It  is  decreed  that  he  shall 
svffer  the  punishment  of  death  and  decapitation  for  his  enarmtties,  and 
that  his  head  shall  be  exposed  in  the  p^blic  plaza  at  Caraccas  as  a 
warning  and  an  example.  Long  live  the  good  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
King  qjf  Spain  and  the  Indies  /' 

There  was  a  smile  upon  the  lips  of  the  prisoner  when  the  officer 
conclu'led ;  it  hovered  there  while  the  platoon  wheeled  in  front  of 
him  ;  the  ominous  sound  of  the  rammers  as  the  soldierd  drove  home 
the  cartridges  deep  in  the  barrels  of  the  muskets  did  not  disturb  it, 
and  there  it  rested  when  the  bright  instruments  of  death  were  r.iised 
and  levelled. 

The  subaltern  in  command  of  the  platoon  turned  to  General 
Morales.    He  nodded. 

•  Fire !' 

And  as  the  fi-esh  breeze  dispersed  the  smoke  the  multitude  saw 
that  the  body  had  fallen  against  the  side  of  the  chnir,  Rnd  that  the 
blood  was  streaming  from  the  gory  head  upon  the  black  pall  that 
covered  the  platform. 

Reiterated  discharges  of  musketry  during  the  morning,  indicative 
of  the  fate  of  the  patriot  officers,  were  heard  by  the  solitary  sentinel 
as  he  paced  backward  and  forwanl  on  the  wall ;  and  now,  the  guard 
having  been  relieved,  he  hastened  to  the  quay,  where  a  crowd#of 
people  were  watching  the  movements  of  a  schooner  that  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance  beating  up  toward  the  town.  A  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  battery,  the  ball  skipped  across  her  bows,  she  rounded 
to,  and  the  flag  of  the  Northern  republic  fluttered  up  to  the  peak  and 
streamed  out  gaily  as  she  dropped  anchor  in  the  bay.  A  little  boat 
put  off  from  her  side,  and,  impelled  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  the  oars- 
men,  soon  shot  over  the  sunny  waves  and  gained  the  quay.     There 
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was  a  brisk  cross-fire  of  question  and  answer  between  one  of  the 
men  who  understood  Spanish  and  an  officer. 
'  A  trader  1' 

•  Si,  Senor.' 

'  And  her  cargo  ]' 

•  Flour,  pork,  butter,  dry-goods.' 

•  From  what  port  ]' 
'Boston.' 

•  Where  is  that  1' 

'  In  the  United  States,'  said  the  m'tn,  passing  his  broad  hand  over 
his  mouth,  and  taking  out  of  it  a  sumptuous  chew  of  tobacco. 

'  Is  this  raly  Barceiony  V  said  another  one  of  the  men,  who  was 
standing  in  the  boat  with  his  head  peeping  over  the  quay. 

•  This  is  the  place,  shipmate.' 

•  Waal,  I  wonder  ef ' 

'  Tod  !'  said  a  voice,  and  the  sentinel  stood  in  front  of  the  spokes- 
man. 

'1  he  little  man  shrank  back  as  if  an  adder  had  suddenly  uncoiled 
itself  in  front  of  him ;  for  the  man  who  addressed  him  offered  his 
hfi  hand  at  the  same  time.  '  Schlaiiff !'  said  he,  trembling  until  the 
crape  at  the  back  of  his  hat  fluttered  like  a  miniature  flag,  *  be  you 
alive  ?     Htaw  did,  you  git  through  V 

'  Troo  1  I  got  on  a  tree  up  dere  in  der  vader  dat  was  holded  by 
der  shore.     Come  up  here.' 

The  little  man  scrambled  up  fearfully  on  the  quay. 

•  Dere  is  a  friend  of  you  here.' 
'  I  know  it.' 

'  Do  you  want  to  get  him  from  der  prison  out  V 

The  little  man  swallowed  something  th&t  appeared  to  be  choking 
him,  nnd  replied,  '  Come  a-purpose.' 

'  Veil  den,  come  vid  ipe ;'  and  the  German  led  him  off  through 
the  gate,  up  the  narrow  streets,  and  away  to  a  distant  and  secluded 
part  c#f  the  tctwn. 

Meantime  Padre  Pacheco,  after  parting  with  his  unfortunate  Gene- 
ral, was  walking  slowly  through  one  of  the  deserted  streets,  sorrow- 
fully and  alone ;  when  he  saw  a  man  coming  toward  him,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  officer. 

'Maldicion!'  said  the  Padre,  'it  is  the  accursed  Llanero:  vile 
serpent !  villain  !'  continued  he  aloud,  as  Calpang  confronted  him, 
'  listen  to  those  sounds ;  do  you  not  fear  that  Heaven  will  strike  you 
to  the  earth  t  is  it  not  through  you  that  the  best  blood  of  your  coun- 
try streams  upoi^the  pavement  and  mingles  with  the  dust  of  this  ac- 
cursed city  %  traitor !  apostate  1  can  you  smile  while  the  noble  Ribas 
lies  yet  warm  and  bleeding,  from  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  1 
You ' 

'  Gently,  grood  Padre,'  replied  the  Half-breed, '  you  forget ;  but  for 
me  those  muskets  might  be  ring^ing  for  you  ;  so  may  ^ey  yet ;  be 
careful' 

•  I  care  not.  Brave  Ribas  !  does  Heaven  sleep  while  such  as  you 
perish,  and  such  as  he  survive  and  triumph  t     Why  should  I  live  1 
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*  Because  I  wish  you  to  be  present  at  my  wedding.' 

'  Your  wedding  V  said  the  priest,  surveying  him  contemptously, 
'  Soga  /  it  is  false.' 

'  You  will  see  to  morrow  after  my  duties  in  the  plaza.  She  has 
consented.    Adios !'  and  the  Llanero  passed  on. 

'  Merciful  queen  of  Heaven !  Mary,  mother  of  God  !  save  her 
from  that  fate.  Consented  ?  my  Adelaida,  my  sweet  girl,  his  wife  1 
Oh !  no,  no,  save  her,  merciful  Mary,  and  all  the  saints !  save  her, 
save  her ;  rather  let  her  die,  poor  girl.  But  I  may  do  something 
yet/  and  the  Padre  hastened  on,  '  I  will  see  her  and  Bias ;  better 
to  have  perished  in  Maturin,  I  will  see  her;  there  mny  be  some 
way  of  escape,  I  can  pass  them  at  the  gate ;  the  sentinel  will  re- 
spect the  old  padre ;  once  on  the  plains,  there  is  a  hope ;'  and  he 
opened  the  gate  in  front  of  the  house.     •  Who  are  you  V 

A  sentinel  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  garden  path ;  he  did  not 
answer,  but  held  up  his  hand  with  a  respectful  gesture,  indicating 
that  the  padre  must  not  advance. 

*  By  whose  orders  V 
'Captain  CalpangV 

'  Son,'  said  the  padre,  '  do  you  know  who  I  am  ;  do  you  see  this 
cross  upon  my  breast  ]' 

'  I  do,  padre,  but  I  can  admit  no  one  without  his  orders.' 

'  Son,'  repeated  the  padre,  advancing  closer  to  the  soldier,  '  do 
you  not  fear  excommunication  V 

'  I  do,  padre,  but  I  must  obey  orders.' 

'  Son,'  said  the  padre,  suddenly  springing  upon  him  and  wresting 
the  musket  from  his  grasp,  '  if  you  offer  to  cry  out,  I  '11  blow  your 
soul  into  the  other  world.     Forward  and  open  the  door.' 

*  But,  padre ' 

*  No  words ;  open  the  door.' 
The  man  obeyed. 

'  Bias  ! '  said  the  padre,  calling,  *  Bias !' 

The  cousin  showed  his  round  face  over  the  railing  of  the  corri- 
dor.    '  Eh !  eh  !  what 's  all  this  V 

'  Down  here  quick,  and  tie  this  man.  If  you  move  V  for  the  sol- 
dier showed  signs  of  rebellion.  'Quick,  Bias;  that  cord  around 
the  hammock  —  around  his  arms  —  so ;  lie  down,  son,  —  around  his 
legs  —  so,  now  your  handkerchief ;  we  must  gag  him — bueno  !' 
and  the  soldier  lay  gagged  and  bound  upon  the  red  tiles  of  the  hall. 

'  Ah,  Adelaida  1'  said  the  padi-e,  pressing  the  beautiful  girl  to  his 
heart ;  we  must  fly ;  this  is  no  place  for  you,  nor  me,  nor  any  of  us. 
The  accursed  Calpang  has  threatened ' 

But  Adelaida  took  the  hands  of  the  pfldre  between  her  own.  and 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  mute  expression  of  grief  in  her 
tearful  eyes,  replied : 

'  Alas  !  father,  I  must  remain ;  I  have  sworn  to  marry  him  to-mor- 

tow.'  'K 

*  Who  ?  not  this  reptile ;  this  Llanero  !' 

*  Yes,  father.' 

^  It  is  too  true,'  added  Bias. 
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*  I  will  absolve  you  from  your  oath/ 
She  made  a  vesture  of  denial. 

'Heaven  help  us/  said  the  padre,  we  are  all  mad!  'Here/ 
continaed  the  padre,  taking  the  handkerchief  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sentinel, '  swear  upon  this  crucifix  that  you  will  neter  reveal  to  a 
living  heing  what  you  seen  or  heard  this  morning/ 

'  I  swear  !'  and  the  sentinel  kissed  the  cross. 

The  padre  cut  the  cords  and  the  soldier  rose  from  the  floor,  took 
his  musket,  and  with  a  glance  of  admiration  at  the  brave  priest,  open- 
ed the  door  and  again  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  narrpw  path- 
way. 

'  Adelaida,'  said  the  padre,  taking  the  weepine  girl  once  more  in 
his  arms,  '  I  am  going  to  the  prison  —  Colonel  Hermano  yet  lives ; 
to  morrow  terminates  his  existence,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  you  are 
to  be  married  — married !'  continued  he  with  a  trembling  voice, 
while  tears  rolled  down  his^  cheeks, '  and  perhaps  the  information 
vrill  render  happy  the  few  remaining  hours  of  his  life.' 

She  smiled  faintly,  and  her  bright  eyes  shone  through  her  tears, 
like  the  dawn  breaking  in  a  misty  morning. 

'Mad!  mad!'  said  the  padre,  hastily,  '  fhrewell,  I  am  going  to 
the  prison  ;  she  is  bewitched  /  and  the  padre  opened  the  door,  brush- 
ed past  the  sentry,  and  walked  rapidly  toward  the  plaza. 

'  Capt'n,'  said  Tot,  as  he  stood  again  upon  the  de(?k  of  the  trader, 
*heow  would  you  like  to  leave  here  to  night  V 

Captain  Bilsey  was  a  narrow-faced  man.  with  a  sharp  collar  on 
each  side  of  his  sharp  physiognomy  that  seemed  to  have  been  cut  for 
miniature  models  ora  flying  jib.  He  was  habited  in  a  linen  jacket, 
duck  pantaloons,  a  clean  shirt,  and  yellow  buckskin  shoes ;  and  on 
the  back  of  one  of  his  hands,  was  a  blue  ship  and  on  the  other  a  blue 
anchor,' that  had  been  tatooed  there  when  he  served  his  apprentice- 
ship on  board  of  a  New-Bedford  Whaler. 

*  Well,'  replied  he,  after  taking  a  couple  of  turns  on  the  deck, 
'  that's  jist  what  I  'd  like  to  do.  You  see,  Mr.  Tippen«  I  cum  here 
for  tradin' ;  well,  they  want  my  art'cles,  but  things  look  as  if  they  aint 

a  goin'  to  pay  for  'em  ;  now  that  don't  suit,  and  I  think  the  d d 

picaronies  want  to  ^it  an  excuse  and  clop  on  to  the  schooner.  But 
we  're  in  the  trap ;  I  aint  got  no  pilot,  and  if  I  had.  there  's  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  and  neow  the  devil  to  get  eQnt  I  do  n't  know.' 

*  Can't  you  catch  that  yaller  feller  that  fetched  us  up  this  morn- 
ing, and  stick  him  away  somewhere  till  you  want  him  V 

"  Tippin/  said  the  Captain,  looking  down  at  him  over  his  larboard 
flying  jib.  '  that  idee 's  worth  a  thousand.  *  I  'II  have  him  as  sure  's 
my  name  is  Bill  Bilsey/ 

*  And,  Capt*n,  do  you  see  that  are  gray  building,  up  there,  with 
the  wall  around  it ;  just  beyond  them  there  two  steeples  V 

*  Captain  Bilsey  raised  his  hand  with  the  ship  on  it  over  his  eyes 
to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  looked  in  the  direction  indicated.    '  Yes.' 

'  He  's  in  that ;  him  that  I  told  you  on.  We  must  git  him  e^ut 
fliBt.  afore  we  start. 

*  Tippin/  replied  Captain  Bilsey. '  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  ; 
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we  must  start  with  the  wind  ;  if  astern,  good,  if  not,  beat  out.  But 
if  I  once  get  beyond  the  reach  of  them  long  irons  in  the  battery » 
I  'm  all  right.  I  '11  lend  you  a  boat,  and  if  vou  do  n't  get  aboard  ia 
time,  I  '11  anchor  off  that  long  pint  of  sand  and  you  can  jine  me. 
They  * ve  got  no  gardy-costers,  and  there  I  'm  safe  —  come,  a  little 
New-England  on  it,'  and  the  two  conspirators  disappeared  down  the 
companion  way. 

One  anxious  spectator  had  seen  the  arrival  of  the  schooner. 
Through  the  iron  gratings  of  his  prison  window  he  beheld  her  slen- 
der tapering  spars  relieved  against  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and,  oh !  how 
the  gushing  recollections  welled  up  from  the  dark  caverns  of  me- 
mory ;  he  saw  the  stripes  and  stars  fluttering  from  the  peak ;  the  flag 
of  his  native  land  —  <)f  home  !  the  dear  country  of  his  childhood  ; 
and  a  desire  for  life  once  more  arose  in  his  bosom ;  once  more  to 
clasp  a  friendly  hand  ;  once  more  to  hear  the  dear  familiar  language 
of  old  times,  and  then  death  was  welcome !  desirable.  But  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  prisoners  was  forbidden ;  even  the  padre  had  been 
refused  admittance  thnt  afternoon,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  Harold 
saw  the  gli)W  of  sunset  floating  like  sifted  gold  upon  the  bay.  then 
deepen  into  night ;  then  dai  kness  —  for  a  storm  was  rising,  and  he 
could  hear  the  prophetic  muinnur  of  the  distant  surf;  yet  he  kept 
his  station  at  the  window,  straining  his  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
schooner,  vainly,  except  when  the  lightning  revealed  her  fur  an  in- 
stant, and  then  all  was  darker  than  before.  It  was  now  near  mid- 
night, and  he  was  saturated  with  the  rnin  that  drove  through  the  bars 
of  the  cell  windows ;  sometimes  a  vivid  flash  discovered  the  sentry 
standing  on  the  wall,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  prison  ; 
there  was  a  species  of  companionship  in  it«  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  that  spot ;  when  to  his  surprise  a  sudden  glare  of  light 
discovered  another  man  upon  the  wall,  and  the  two  appeared  to 
to  drawing  up  something  together  from  the  outside.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  startled  by  a  heavy  body  sttiking  against  the  window,  and 
thrusting  forth  his  manacled  hand  he  felt  a  round  bar  of  wood  like 
the  rung  of  a  ladder,  and  in  the.  next  instant  a  voice  uttered  his  name 
in  a  whisper. 

*  Mister  Herman !' 

*  Merciful  God  ! — who  is  that  V 

*  T-o-t  Tippin!  There's  no  time  to  lose!  Here's  a  file — I 
got  another ;'  and  the  little  man,  after  giving  Harold  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  to  convince  him  that  something  substantial  was  outside 
of  the  bars,  went  to  work  with  a  heaity  good  will. 

*  How  did  you  get  here  V  said  Harold,  filing  away  at  his  iron 
bracelets. 

*  Come  in  the  *  Lively  Prudence,' '  replied  Tot,  cutting  away  at 
the  bar. 

*  How  did  you  get  here  V 

'  Never  mind.'  ffor  Tot  did  not  think  it  politic  to  let  Harold  know 
Co  whom  he  owed  his  deliverance,) '  woik  away.  I  'm  behin<l  time, 
for  I  missed  the  place,  got  below,  and  come  nigh  havin'  a  bagonet 
through  me.' 
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They  continaed  their  work  for  some  time  in  silence. 

'  Who 's  that  'ere  a-comin'  thar  V  for  a  cone  of  light,  like  the  ra- 
diation from  a  lantern,  was  visible  through  the  fine  rain,  moving 
along  the  dark  walls. 

'  Changing  the  guard/ 

'  Changing  the  guard  V  said  Tot,  letting  the  file  drop  in  conster- 
nation ;  *  then  it 's  all  up  with  us !' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  was  relieved,  Tot  recovered  his  file, 
and  worked  with  desperation  at  the  stubboi-n  casement  Meanwhile 
the  rain  died  away,  and  a  huzy  indication  of  light  through  the  clouds 
warned  them  of  their  d anger;  they  could  even  see  the  dark  figure 
of  the  sentry  as  he  walked  past  them  on  the  wall. 

•  That 's  three  !'  said  Tot,  in  a  whisper. 

'  And  I  am  nearly  through  this.' 

But  it  grew  lighter  every  instant ;  they  could  even  see  the  round 
shape  of  the  moon  riding  through  the  thin  rack  above  them. 

'Hush  !'  said  Tot,  turning  his  head ;  '  he  's  a-lookin'  right  at  us !' 

'  Quien  va  V  challenged  the  sentry. 

Tot  scrambled  down  the  ladder,  seized  it  with  his  powerful  hands, 
ran  across  the  dry  ditch,  an  I  with  well-directed  aim  struck  the  sen- 
tinel a  blow  that  toppled  him  over  the  parapet  just  as  his  musket 
exploded.  '  Alerto  !  alerto  !'  rang  along  the  wall  from  the  different 
sentries ;  then  a  drum  ;  the  guard  turned  out,  torches  flashed  in  the 
air,  and  Harold  saw  that  Tot  had  escaped  and  that  the  soldiers  were 
gathering  around  a  ladder  which  rested  against  the  wall.  And  now 
the  moon  unveiling  her  face  like  a  beauteous  bride,  gazed  with  her 
placid  beauty  upon  the  dimpling  waters  of  the  bay  ;  hut  where  wa^ 
the  erhocner  1  Like  a  vision  she  had  f  ided  at  the  approach  of  light ; 
and  while  Harold  heard  the  clash  of  keys  as  the  guard  opened  the 
door  of  his  cell,  that,  prophetic  voice  seemed  to  ring  again  in  his 
ears  :  '  Bolt  and  sharJcle,  bolt  and  ghackle^  and  a  file  of  musketry  ! 
That  is  his  fate,  and  yours^  and  mine  !* 

Day  breaks  again  over  the  city  ;  once  more  the  tolling  bells,  the 
gathering  crowd  ;  once  more  the  chair  of  sacrifice,  the  direful  music, 
the  opening  eate,  the  serried  lines.  The  good  padre  accompanies 
the  prisoner — the  last  of  the  patriots.  With  a  firm  step  Harold 
mounts  the  platform ;  he  is  seated  and  boQnd  ;  the  fatal  platoon 
wheels  in  front  of  him,  and  a  flush  passes  over  his  face ;  for  the  offi- 
cer in  command  is  Calpang,  the  half-breed  1 
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Anna,  thongh  not  with  many  virtues  blened, 
'Mid  heartiou  gayeties  inclined  to  roam, 

Of  one  domestic  virtue  is  possessed  : 
Hen  is  a  charity  —  'begins  at  home.' 
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THE    8NOW.BIRD. 


'Call  the  crwtarM, 
WhoM  naked  naturei  live  in  dl  the  niight 
Of  wreakfnl  Heeren.' 


A  MYvric  ihing  it  Um  gny  wew-bixd 

That  Cometh  when  winds  are  cold ; 
When  an  angary  roar  in  the  wood  is  heard. 

And  the  flocks  are  in  the  fold. 
Though  bare  the  trees,  and  a  gloomy  fvsvii 

Is  worm  by  the  wintry  sky, 
On  the  frosted  rail  he  settles  down, 

And  utteiB  a  cheering  cry : 
Why  should  a  note  so  glad  be  heard  7 
A  mystic  thmg  is  the  gray  snow-bird. 


In  saHen  passes  of  the  storm 

He  waiiiles  out  his  lay, 
Though  wing  he  h«th  to  waft  his  foim 

From  the  chill  north  far  away. 
Why  wandereth  not  the  feathered  sprite 

Through  Heaven's  airy  halls. 
To  a  land  where  the  blossom  knows  no  bli^t. 

And  the  snow-flake  never  falls : 
Why  linger  where  the  blast  is  heard? 
A  mystic  thing  is  the  gray  snow-bird. 


Sweet  offices  of  love  belong 

To  the  smaller  tribes  of  earth, 
From  the  mead-lark,  piping  forth  his  song, 

To  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  ; 
And  the  mjTstic  bird  of  winter  wild 

His  blithest  note  outpoun 
When  the  bleak  snow-drift  is  higbest  piled 

Upon  our  northern  shores ; 
An  envoy  by  our  Fathbr  sent, 
To  banish  gloom  and  discontent 


Oh  !  we  are  taught  by  his  gladsoixie  strain 

That  the  sunshine  will  come  back, 
Though  scud  the  clouds  —  a  funeral  train. 

Arrayed  in  solemn  black ; 
That  the  streams  from  slumber  will  awake, . 

The  hoar-frost  disappear. 
And  the  golden  wand  of  Spring-time  break 

Grim  Winter's  icy  spear : 
Then  let  our  hearts  with  joy  be  stirred, 
For  a  herald  glad  vi  the  gray  snow-bird ! 
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When  my  peruhed  flower  on  the  creaking  bier 

To  a  sunlefls  coach  was  borne, 
Hope,  like  the  raow-hird,  came  to  cheer 

My  breast  with  anguish  torn ; 
And  I  thooghty  in  the  winter  of  my  grief, 

Of  a  land  of  light  and  bloom, 
Where  the  yew-tree  never  dropped  a  leaf 

On  love's  untimely  tomb ; 
Where  knit  anew  are  broken  ties. 
And  tears  itream  not  from  moungiiil  eyas. 
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TKi:     KROOMEN     AND     THEIR     CANOES. 

Saturday,  Noybmbbr  2f .  —  To-day  baa  been  a  wet,  clotfe  woiA 
clamdiy  one,  more  disagreeable  than  any  we  have  bad  aa  yet  I  hmi 
intended  spending  it  asbore,  but  found  too  mncb  to  attend  to  aboard 
to  indulge  myself  with  prop^ety.  The  little  schooner  or  pilot^boat 
from  New-York  has  been  dodging  about  the  harbor  all  day,  unwil- 
ling to  pay  anchorage  duty,  and  standing  ot*  and  on  for  th^  supers 
cargo,  who  is  trying  to  driye  some  bargains  ashore.  Stroiig  auapi- 
cions  of  her  honesty  are  entertained  among  us  and  in  town.  SW 
left  during  the  night  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

I  amused  myself  during  leisure  tnoments  with  watching  and  liaten- 
ing  to  the  Kroo  crews  of  our  wooding  and  proyisioning  hoBta,  Tfaoatf 
who  pull  for  us  rejoice  in  queer  names,  such  as '  Frying-pan,' '  Bob'  aiiJ 
'Jack  Purser,'  'Fourth-of-July,'  etc.,  and  so  stand  on  the  ship's  booluu 
In  the  launch,  Ben  Johnson,  the  head  Krooman  (known  and  distin^ 
guished  by  a  cleaner  and  longergown  and  apron,)  holdff  the  nidde^ 
and  directs  their  moyements.  They  start  with  a  shrill  and  modu^ 
lated  squeak,  something  like  that  produced  by  boys  with  yine  trum- 
pets, and  when  well  under  way  enliyen  their  labor  at  the  oara  by  U 
idnd  of  howling  recitlitive,  the  primitiye  native  noetry  and  extempo^ 
raneous  melody  of  these  rude  barbalHans.  With  song  and  incessant 
chattering  they  toil  all  day,  eatiog  nothing  but  rice  and  biscuit,  and 
not  taking  their  turn  at  the  grog-tub,  as  do  our  sailors,  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  these  fellows  haye  been  tO'  other  coun- 
tries ;  one,  for  instance,  to  New- York,  and  another  to  LiyerpooL  I 
asked  the  latter  how  be  Hked  England.  He  answered,  ^  Too  niuch 
snow ;  too  cold.' 

We  are  surrounded  tdl  day  by  small  Kroo  canoes,  and  tlheir  nakedf 
owners  wait  patiently  unden  the  broiling  sun  from  mora  till  night, 
well  content  to  sell  a  fbw  plantains  or  bananas,  and  well  pleaaed  Uf 
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pick  up  a  few  trifling  silver  pieces  for  their  pains.  The  rower  sits 
squatting,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  beneath  him,  in  the  centre  and  hot- 
lom  of  his  long,  narrow,  light,  high-bowed  •  dug-out/  and  with  his 
little  paddle  makes  his  buoyant  canoe  '  walk  the  water  like  a  thing 
.  of  life.'  Sometimes  a  shocking  bad  straw  hat  adorns  his  woolly  pate, 
the  only  approach  to  civilized  ctistume ;  but  generally  the  perpen- 
dicular rays  of  the  orb  of  day  find  his  skull  unprotected  save  by  that 
covering  which  Nature  has  endowed  the  Kroo  savage  with,  for  use, 
snd  not,  most  assuredly,  by  way  of  ornament.  Their  meals,  while 
in  this  crouching  attitude,  they  take  from  their  thighs,  placing  the 
biscuits  and  fruits  they  nsanage  to  pick  up  on  this  convenient  and 
natural  table.  These  singular  people,  their  strange-looking  boats, 
and  queer  way  of  eating,  form  quite  an  importaoit  feature  in  our 
every-day's  sights  and  observations. 


THB  PRESIDENT  AND  SUITE  ON  BOARD. 

Monday,  November  29.  —  The  weather  to-day  is  showery  and 
menacing ;  a  heavy  rain  caught  our  boats,  despatched  about  ten  a.  m. 
for  the  use  of  the  pres  dent  and  suite,  who  were  to  partake  of  a  col- 
lation with  the  commodore  The  Liberian  dignitary  came  off,  the 
party  pretty  well  sprinkled  on  the  way,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
weather  having  improved  in  the  mean  time,  attended  by  three  gen- 
tlemen of  color  —  Colonel  Forbes,  his^aid;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Payne,  a 
Methodist  missionary,  his  pastor ;  and  a  Mr.  James,  by  profession  a 
shoemaker.  The  captain  of  the  '  Liberia  Packet*  had  preceded  the 
official  deputation.  The  president  and  suite  having  been  received 
with  all  due  honor  and  ceremony,  several  of  the  officers  were  invited 
to  join  the  party  in  the  cabin,  and  your  humble  sei*vant  among  the 
Btnnber.  After  some  time  consumed  in  showing  the  ship  and  iu 
conversation,  the  collation  was  announced  as  ready,  and  the  guests 
distributed  at  the  well-filled  board.  A^atn  were  ducks,  hams  and 
chickens  carved  for  our  sable  visitors,  and  healths  drank  and  recipro- 
cated, while  white  waiters  attended  on  the  new  republicans ;  and 
though  our  eubematorial  banquet  ashore,  last  Thursday,  went  some 
way  toward  accustoming  us  to  the  novelty  of  such  particolored 
company,  still  I  for  one  could  not  feel  myself  quite  at  estse  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  cannot  wholly  control  the  effect  of 
southern  edocation  and  habits,  and  do  not  believe  that  any  amount 
of  practice  will  reconcile  me  to  such  piebald  association.  Yet  did 
fbe  president  and  friends  conduct  themselves  with  great  dignity  and 
propriety,  and  prove  by  their  remarks  and  answers  that  they  were 
men  of  intelligence  and  obeervation.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  these 
people  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppoitunity  of  observing, 
m  their  social  intereourse'  with  each  other  and  with  strangers  would 
put  many  a  white  man,  with  better  gifls  and  opportunities,  to  the 
blush. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  collation  the  commodove  requested  that 
^  company  abould  be  prepared  to  respond  and  do  honor  to  th» 
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sentiment  be  was  about  to  propose,  prefkcing  it  with  the  remark  that 
the  flag  of  Libetia  was  then  waving  at  the  fore,  and  offered  the 
health  of  President  Roberts,  and  his  sincere  wishes  that  the  repablic 
might  be  prosperous  and  happy ;  to  which  the  governor  responded 
by  proposing  that  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  his  own 
thanks  and  those  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  compliments  paid  and 
the  kind  rece|Ytion  they  had  enjoyed.  The  entertainment  was  soon 
brought  to  an  end,  the  boat  was  presently  manned,  and  our  visitors 
departed,  well  satisfied  and  pleased  with  their  excursion  to  the 
Jamestown. 

We  were  informed  by  the  President  that  he  had  just  succeeded  in 
purchasing  for  two  hundred  dollars,  from  the  natives  at  Little  Sesters, 
a  tract  of  land  some  twenty  miles  down  the  coast,  which  now  gives 
them  nearly  all  the  territory  to  Cape  Palms s,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Sesters.  There  is  a  large  slave  Victory  at  Little  Sesters,  owned 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  he  intends  to  notify  them  at  once  of  the  sale, 
and  to  order  them  to  remove.  If  they  resist  he  will  use  force.  The 
Government  is  anxious  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  entire  line 
of  coast  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas,  and  is  in  negotiation  for 
that  purpose  with  the  natives  of  the  former  place  and  Great  Sesters. 
British  and  French  claims  clog  the  matter.  It  seems  that  these  sales 
by  the  native  tribes  transfer  political  as  well  as  territorial  rights,  and 
that  the  Liberian  Government  exercise  political  sway  over  their  new 
subjects  who  choose  to  remain  on  the  purchased  tract  and  retain 
their  customs  and  habits.  When  these  customs  and  habits  conflict 
with  Christian  laws  and  usages,  the  Government  try  to  do  away  with 
such  of  them  as  are  superstitious  and  cruel,  as  administering'  sassy- 
wood,  and  other  death-dealing,  judicial  ordeals,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  the  English  intend  to  destroy  the  great  slave  factory 
at  the  GalHnas  next  month,  which,  with  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
the  Liberians,  and  with  other  national  inteference,  may  contribute 
somewhat  toward  suppressing  the  infamous  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
It  is  by  striking  at  the  root  ot  the  evil,  and  after  excluding  slave  fac- 
tories, by  establishing  orderly  and  reputable  settlements  on  their 
ruins,  that  the  trade  is  to  be  crippled  and  suppressed,  more  than  by 
armed  cruizing,  however  active  and  zealous. 

I  had  some  interesting  conversation  with  Messrs.  Payne  and  James 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  am  induced  to  infer,  if  their  accounts 
be  correct  that  the  schooling  of  the  children  and  natives  is  pretty 
well  provided  for.  But  as  I  am  to  procure  more  detailed  information 
on  this  point,  and  about  all  other  interesting  matters  which  concern 
the  republic  upon  our  return,  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  subject. 

One  if  the  subjects  of  conversation  at  table  was  the  Chimpanzees, 
a  kind  of  orang-outang,  found  some  twenty  miles  in  the  interior 
from  Monrovia,  and  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Palmas. 
They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  dog,  to  four  or  five  feet  in 
height,  bear  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  the  human  family,  and  are 
even  domesticated,  and  educated  after  a  fashion.  Sometimes  they 
are  dangerous.  A  story  is  told  of  a  settler  being  killed  by  a  very 
large  one,  which  got  hold  of  the  man's  gun  while  he  was  resting  him- 
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aelf  at  th^  foot  of  ^  tree,  and  afler  a  struggle  between  th6m,  the  latter 
was  so  much  injured  as  to  survive  but  a  few  hours.  The  man's  com- 
panion came  to  his  aid  too  late  to  save  him,  but  time  enough  to  kill 
the  animal.  The  natives  believe  that  the  Chimpanzee  was  their  gieat 
progenitor,  the  first  of  the  human  family  in  Africa.  Probably  he  lost 
&ia  faculty  of  speech  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  No  tradition  or  au- 
pihentic  history  has  therefore  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  after  supper  with  the  operation  of  pay- 
ing off  the  Rroomen,  who  had  been  attached  to  our  ship  while  in  port. 
Gathered  around  the  Purser,  and  their  movements  wat(*.hed  by  many  of 
fihe  officers  and  men,  Ben  Johnson,  Ben  Coffee,  Frying  Pan,  Wee  Peter, 
Jack  Rope-yam,  Half  Dollar,  etc.,  when  their  euphonious  names  were 
called,  stepped  forth  and  touched,  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  small 
ailver  pittance  allowed  fbr  their  services.  Not  having  about  them  the 
luxury  of  purse  or  pocket,  the  gpreasy  fellows  stowea  the  silver  away 
in  dirty  cotton  rags  carried  in  their  hats.  It  was  not  until  the  ^Jiraf 
bad  given  Captain  Ben  Johnson,  head  krooman,  a  couple  of  '  man- 
of-war  books,'  or  recommendations  fi>r  honesty  and  hard  work,  which 
they  well  deserved,  that  our  sable  aicquaintances  took  their  leave,  to 
return  to  their  lowly  huts  and  many  dames,  provided  with  the  means 
to  buy  more  *  fine  woman,'  and  profiting  by  the  select  and  prized 
advantages  of  the  '  Qriggre  Bush,'  and  their  careful  superintendents, 
the  old  Duennas.  I  really  feel  a  great  interest  in  these  poor  Kroo- 
me^,  and  am  sorry  we  do  not  take  them  with  us  on  our  qruise.  I  hope 
yr%  shall  get  them  again,  or  as  good,  on  our  return. 

I  regret  that  occupations  on  board,  and  the  inconvenience  of  land- 
ing through  the  suri,  at  times  very  heavy,  have  pi-evented  me  from 
learning  more  about  Monrovia  and  its  people.  My  means  of  obser- 
iration  have  been  irregular  and  scanty,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to 
put  down  such  information  and  impressions  as  I  considered  worthy 
of  preservation,  in  a  very  desultory  and  superficial  manner.  I  sus- 
pend my  opinion  of  place  and  people  until  I  get  a  better  insight  into 
matters,  and  content  myself  with  qaerely  observing,  that  I  have  for 
the  most  part  been  gratified,  edified  and  instructed.  But  it  is  nothing 
morQ  than  fair  to  say  that  many  unfavorable  repoits  and  opinions  have 
been  freely  expressed  about  the  people  ^nd  their  prospects.  How 
fsx  they  are  correct  or  false,  I  cannot  at  present  venture  to  discuss, 
'  Sub  judice  lis  est'  

UNDER    WAT. 

iTuESDAT,  November  SO.  —  Although  L  heard  the  well-known 
hoarse  call  of  tbp  boatswain  and  his  mates  this  momingr,  before  five 
o'clock,  for  '  all  hands  up  anchor,'  knowing  that  as  an  idler  I  would 
be  in  the  way,  and  better  therefore  where  1  was,  I  kept  my  room,  and 
onlv  sallied  forth  to  breakfast,  to  find  ourselves  once  more  under  way, 
with  a  fine,  calm  day,  and  but  a  gentle  breeze,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Cape,  and  a  sail,  believed  to  be  a  French  man-of  war,  in  sight. 
We  arp  heading  nor' west,  to  look  after  the  schooner  that  dodged 
^bout  Miesurado  roads  in  so  queer  a  manner,  and  of  whom  so  mucl| 
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sn^^icioD  was  entertained.     If  she  be  a  slaver,  and  hovering  about  the 
Grallinas,  I  hope  we  may  be  so  lucky  as  to  catch  her. 

Cape  Mount  is  about  thirty- five  miles  from  Cape  Mesurado,  and  on 
a  clear  day  these  eminences  may  be  seen  from  each  other.  The 
coast  between  is  low,  forming  a  large  and  regular  eurve,  so  that  both 
these  points  become  good  land -marks  to  the  navigator.  Cape  Mount 
is  somewhat  over  eleven  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  to  those  ap- 
proaching it  in  front,  presents  a  conical  shape,  and  is  visible  a  con- 
siderable distance  out  at  sea.  Canot's  slave  factory  was  established 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  is  now  broken  up.  The  nearest  slave  d^pOt 
is  at  the  Gallinas,  and  is  known  as  Pedro  Blanco's.  Cape  Mesurado 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  six  hundred  feet,  possesses  the  great 
requisites  of  good  water  at  its  base,  and  a  light  house  on  its  summit, 
which,  though  feeble  and  badly  attended  to,  still  lights  and  directs  the 
mariner  some  distance  of!  into  the  roadstead.  Both  these  Capes  are 
well  wooded  and  prominent  objects  in  the  prospect.  A  signal  staff 
is  erected  alongside  the  light-house  on  Cape  Mesurado,  and  vessels 
in  the  offing  are  promptly  telegraphed. 


THOUGHTS    OF    HOKS. 

Wbdne.«dat,  Dbcember  1 .  —  We  begin  the  new  month,  a  few 
miles  off  Cape  Mount,  with  a  temperature  of  80^,  a  pleasant  little 
breeze  to  give  us  motion  and  a  hazy  atmosphere.  1  am  thinking 
about  home,  and  fancy  folks  gathered  around  the  winter  fire,  and 
wrapping  themselves  up  snugly  before  venturing  out  into  the  cold 
rain  and  chilly  atmosphere,  while  we,  in  these  hot  latitudes  are  hunt- 
ing  for  cool  places,  and  weaiing  as  light  garments  as  the  climate 
renders  safe  and  prudent.  People  at  home  are  now  laying  in  their 
winter  supplies,  and  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  and 
all  the  domestic,  comfortable  fire-side  enjoyments  of  the  season ; 
whDe  we,  wanderers  on  the  deep,  have  naught  to  look  forward  to,  for 
the  next  ten  months,  but  the  same  almost  unvaiied  succession  of  sum- 
mer days  and  nights,  and  monotonous  existence  ;  and  yet  it  is  plea- 
sant to  ponder  on  past  scenes  and  occupations,  and  by  the  contrast 
between  former  ana  present  •position,  extract  salutary  food  for  reflec- 
tion and  excitement  from  by- gone  joys  and  sorrows.  So  far  I  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  make  myself  comfortable  and  easy.  If  time 
goes  by  with  roufiled  oar  on  this  broad  ocean,  he  does  not  often  shake 
the  nerves  and  startle  the  imagination  by  abrupt  and  violent  move- 
ments ;  and  though  monotony  and  an  enervating  climate  may  imper- 
ceptibly deaden  the  fancy,  and  undermine  the  constitution,  still  the 
changes  come  on  so  gradual  and  gently,  that  we  know  not,  feel  not 
the  operation.  -  •   .  , 

While  we  were  gliding  past  the  Cane,  the  breeze  still  very  light,, 
a  boat  with  three  men  aboard  venture  a  out,  and  after  dinner  I  went 
on  deck  to  see  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  fish-men,  and  were 
dressed  a  little  better  than  our  friends  the  Kroomen,  with  their  faces 
painted,  flannel-shirts  on,  and  those  noqe  of  the  cleanest.    One  of 
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them  wore  a  Scotch-cap,  no  doubt  considered  an  ornament  and  trea- 
sure. The  fellow  who  paddled  the  canoe,  and  kept  up  with  us  with- 
out much  effort,  was  in  still  scantier  costume,  and  more  negro-looking 
than  the  two  rather  comely  men  who  boarded  us ;  he  liad  the  back 
of  his  head  shaved,  and  his  lower  jaw  and  lips  projected  in  a  re- 
markable degree  They  brought  off  some  fruit  and  fish  for  sale  and 
barter.  These  fellows  must  be  expert  and  fearless  navigators,  for 
they  had  pulled  out  some  four  miles  from  shore  in  a  very  slight  boat, 
which  leaked  so  fast  as  to  keep  one  of  the  crew  constantly  bailing. 
They  were  just  going  over  the  side  as  I  got  on  deck,  so  I  had  no 
time  to  converse  with  them  Both  spoke  a  little  English,  and  belong 
farther  down  the  coast,  being  only  on  a  visit  to  this  neigh borkood. 


TiiuRSDAv,  Decembrr  2.  —  A  sail  having  been  reported  in  sight 
early  this  morning,  and  her  appearance*  and  movements  being  deci- 
dedly suspicious,  we  are  now  busy  giving  chase.  '  The  schooner, 
supposed  to  be  our  New- York  pilot-boat  after  slaves  at  the  Gallinas, 
off  which  we  now  are,  is  about  seven  miles  distant,  (eleven,  a.  m.,) 
and  we  gain  little  or  nothing  upon  her.  We  are  making  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  our  sails,  keeping  them  wet  and  well  trimmed,  nnd 
watching,  to  profit  by  theln,  any  change  in  the  very  light  breeze, 
which  prolongs  the  excitement  and  baffles  our  impatience  to  over- 
haul our  light-footed  fugitive.  He  seems  unwilling  to  make  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  us  and  wait  to  exchange  compliments  with  a  man- 
of-war  brig,  also  in  chase  on  our  starboard  quaitrr,  a  boat  from  which 
is  likewise  pulling  in  hot  pursuit,  evidently  doing  better  than  either 
the  stranger  or  oui*se1veB  in  this  calm  sea  and  gentle  breeze. 

Half-past  one  p  m.  —  Excitement  still  high.  The  breeze,  having 
lulled  into  something  very  much  like  a  calm,  has  again  increased  a 
little,  and  we  are  going  ahead  under  a  cloud  of  canvass,  but  not  as 
fleetly  as  we  would  desire.  The  schooner  is  still  severral  miles 
ahead,  hull  down,  and  has  gained  upon  us  somewhat  since  the  lull 
came  on.  She  is  woVking  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
seems  d  spose  i  to  show  us  a  clean  pair  of  heels.  Clappine  on  shin- 
sails  and  trimming  ship  with  thiity  two  pound  shot,  carried  forward 
and  anon  aft  by  the  crew,  seem  to  bring  us  no  nearer  to  the  suspi- 
cious craft,  and  we  are  even  fearful  of  being  beaten  by  the  British, 
also  in  full  chase,  and  now  so  near  us  that  with  a  spy-glass  we  can 
distinguish  her  guns  and  crew.  She  overtook  the  l»oat  which  she 
had  sent  out  in  the  forenoon,  a  half-hour  ago,  and  is  crowding  all 
sail,  like  ourselves,  in  hopes  of  overhauling  the  stranger  before  night 
sets  in  •   • 

Now  that  I  have  witnessed  a  chase  at  sea,  I  can  realize,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  Here,  in  sight  of  the 
low,  desolate  coast  of  Africa,  are  three  well  provided  vessels  ;  strain- 
ing to  the  utmost  limit  their  faculty  of  sailing.  Skill,  seamanship,  a 
fine  day,  with  a  good  breeze  at  times,  to  excite  and  encourage,  all 
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are  united  to  keep  all  minds  intent  on  the  progi^ess  and  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Though  with  us,  tlie  interest  felt  in  the  matter  is  some- 
what damped  and  depressed  hy  the  British  hrig  getting  ahead,  and 
threatening  to  overhaul  the  chase  first,  still  we  cannot  abandon  all 
hope  of  gettins^  up  in  time,  and  though  faint  that  hope  may  he,  as  it 
is  now  four  p.  m.,  and  the  schooner  still  hull  down,  and  pushing  on 
with  a  steadiness  and  speed  which  do  credit  to  the  skill  of  her  crew, 
and  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  craft;  and  even  though  perchance  she 
escape  both  the  brig  and  ourselves,  under  the  favoring  shades  of 
night,  still  shall  we  have  enjoyed  a  day  of  excitement  which  should 
be  marked  with  white  chalk  as  a  god-send  in  the  long  and  dull  sue* 
cession  of  those  spent  by  cruisers  on  the  monotonous  coast  of  Africa. 
A  short  time  before  sunset,  the  relative  positions  of  the  paities  to- 
wards each  other  being  very  slightly  altered,  save  by  our  losing 
eround,  and  the  schooner  and  brig  stealing  somewhat  ahead ;  the 
former  finding  that  John  Bull  would  head  him  ofi*  shore,  to  leeward, 
and  we  might  do  the  same  to  windward,  changed  his  course  so 
as  to  aim  for  what  he  supposed  was  Shebar  River,  which,  when 
once  attained,  might  give  him  shelter  and  safety.  Finding  himself 
mistaken,  he  hauled  off  ag^ain  to  leeward ;  and  at  it  we  went 
again,  hand  overhand,  the  one  to  creep  close  in  shore  and  dodge  his 
pursuer  during  the  night,  the  cruisers  to  bag  him  before  it  waxed 
too  dark,  or  at  l^ast  to  hem  him  in,  ready  to  be  secured  at  break  of 
day.  Abandoning,  at  length,  all  idea  of  being  in  at  the  death,  it 
was  with  regret  and  mortification  that  we  saw  the  shades  of  night 
settle  upon  land  and  sea,  and  surrounding  ohjects  gradually  shut  out 
from  the  view.  So,  after  standing  in  until  about  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  shore,  the  Jamestown  was  brought  to  anx^hor,  it  being  now 
nearly  a  dead  calm,  and  a  strong  current  setting  inland,  and  diifting 
as  toward  the  beach.  We  are  now  in  twelve  fathoms  water,  with 
a  star- lit  night,  and  land  close  on  the  )ee-beam.  Afler  rolling  at  an- 
chor for  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  time  yve  knew  the  English- 
man was  at  work ;  two  or  three  blue-lights  having  been  shown  in 
proof  of  his  vigilance.  It  being  thought  that  we  were  rather  uncom- 
fortably near  the  shore,  the  anchor  was  got  up,  at  'I  a.  m.,  and  we 
were  soon  standing  out  before  a  brisk  land  breeze,  intending  to  keep 
near  enough  to  act  as  the  case  might  require.  Finding  it  rather  too 
warm  and  close  in  my  narrow  room,  I  turned  out  with  the  rest,  and 
kept  the  deck  as  an  amateur  until  we  had  got  fully  under  way. 


THS     OAMB     BAGGED. 

Friday,  December  3. —  My  boy  informed  me,  upon  my  awaking 
at  seven  bells,  this  morning,  that  the- brig  and  schooner  were  lying 
close  in  shore,  and  that  we  were  heading  in  to  learn  more  about  the 
matter.  Hurrying  through  my  tnilet,  I  ascended  to  the  deck,  and 
found  the  weather  to  be  rainy  and  uncomfortable ;  and  going  for- 
ward, discovered  the  two  vessels  as  they  were  reported.  We  were 
then  some  five  mil«8  from  land,  but  nearing  it  at  a  good  rate.    When 
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we  were  within  a  couple  of  miles,  the  curricle  was  called  away, 
and  the  boardin?  officer,  or  ikig-lieutenant,  started  abont  nine  a.  m.  to 
learn  the  state  of  things  in  the  schooner.  We  are  all  busy  aboard 
speculating  as  to  whether  the  stranger  is  our  quondam  acquaintance,- 
the  Boston,  and  are  quite  mortified  at  the  Englishman,  having 
bagged  the  game  before  us.  The  behavior  of  our  ship  during  the 
recent  trial,  has  convinced  me  that  something  is  tvrong  with  her,  and 
others  also,  better  judges  than  myself  I  trust  the  department  vvill 
either  restore  her  to  her  former  supferior  sailing  trim,  or  do  some- 
thine  to  revive  her  former  glories. 

The  boarding  officer,  on  his  return,  reported  the  schooner  to  the 
Commodore  as  Brazilian,  and  prize  of  the  British  brig  Rapid.  She 
had  no  slaves  aboard,  but  was  provided  with  a  slave-deck.  Both 
vessels  got  immediately  under  way ;  the  prize  under  the  charge  of 
the  brig's  second  lieutenant  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  latter  fur  her 
cruising  ground  off  the  Gallinas :  the  Rapid  is  commanded  by  Com- 
mander Dixon,  and  has  taken  four  prizes,  but  without  slaves  aboard, 
within  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  seems  that  the  schooner  not  being 
able  to  weather  the  point  that  makes  out  at  the  month  of  Shebar 
river,  some  twelve  miles  distant,  ran  into  the  Bight,  and  anchored 
close  to  shore,  but  was  overhauled  by  the  brig's  boats  about  8  o'clock ; 
and  the  blue  lights  we  saw,  announced  the  capture  to  the  cruiser. 
When  we  anchored,  she  must  have  been  within  fife  miles  of  both. 
The  chase  lasted  over  twelve  hours,  and  extended  over  a  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles.  Small  game  it  turns  out  to  be  for  the  brig,  and 
6s  it  is  not,  afler  all,  our  quondam  acquaintance,  we  come  in  for 
nothing  but  the  excitement  —  no  little  blessing  in  this  unexciting  re- 
gion of  the  globe. . 


Song. 

▲H  I    TBB   Z.1FI   or    TBR   LILT    MAT    MOT  BS  1.6X0  ! 

The  flower  I  love 
Is  B  lily  white  ; 
Tall  and  fair  she  sfancb 
tvL  the  rich  sunlight, 
like  a  queen  standing  up  on'  a  feetal  nighf. 
Let  gentleat  care 
To  her  belong, 
For  the  heart  speaks*  out 
That  sweet  sad  solig : 
'  Ah !  th^  life  of  the  lily  may  not  be  long  *.* 

The  maid  I  love 

Is  a  lily  white ; 
Proudly  she  stands 
In  her  yirgin  right, 
As  an  angel  might  stand  at  the  gates  of  light 
I  will  watch  her  here 

With  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  heart  shall  cease 
That  wailing  song : 
<  Ah  *  the  life  of  the  lily  may  not  be  long.' 
'Trenton.  1848. 
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THB     OLD     OAK     TBBE. 


BT     0»STTA, 


Do  yon  laag^h  that  I  *in  comxnimtDg,  talking  with  the  old  Oak  tree, 
Do  you  smile  becauw  I  love  it ;  sneer  to  bear  my  *  senseless  glee  7* 
Wonder  what  I  see  of  *  beauty*  in  the  white  and  frozen  ground, 
When  the  stream  has  husb'd  its  babbiings,  m  its  crystal  prison  bound, 
And  my  Oak  is  clothed  in  armor,  with  the  moonlight  floating  o'er. 
Icy  armor,  glittering  on  it,  like  a  steeUclad  knight  of  yore. 

listen  then ;  it  tells  me  stories — would  that  you  could  hear  them  all ; 
Would  your  ear  could  catch  the  murmurs  that  on  mine  so  sweetly  fall. 
How  at  first  in  budding  beauty,  forth  it  sprang  from  'neath  the  sod  ; 
Near  the  wave  no  sail  had  whitened,  on  the  shore  no  pale  face  tnxL 
Then  the  wild  bird  as  it  lingered  but  to  rest  its  golden  firing, 
Low  would  bend  the  tiny  branches  of  the  frail  and  trembling  thing. 
Then  the  blast  would  lay  it  prostrate,  even  zephyr  shake  its  form, 
Till  the  rolling  lapse  of  cycles  raised  it  up  to  brave  the  storm! 

It  had  seen,  it  told  me  truly,  it  had  seen  the  Indian's  pride, 

H<^  without  a  cry  he  sufiered,  bow  without  a  moan  ha  died ; 

It  had  known  him  in  his  glory,  long  e'er  yet  the  white  wings  gleamed 

O'er  the  blue  and  quiet  ocean,  where  no  eastern  banner  streamed. 

It  had  watch'd  with  him  their  coming,  seen  them  crowd  the  friendly  shore, 

Lived  to  know  their  faith  all  broken,  and  the  red  man  there  no  more ! 

It  had  seen,  it  murmured  softly,  many  a  summer's  leafy  prime, 
Hail'd  the  first  young  truant  zephyr  harbinger  ih>m  summer  dime. 
It  had  watched  the  commg  winter,  centuries  had  watched  it  there ; 
And  had  braved  the  conqaeror's  terror,  despot  of  the  earth  and  air. 
It  had  caught  the  smile  of  morning,  on  its  topmost  branches  shed ; 
And  the  gorgeous  hues  of  even  crown'd  with  gold  its  kingly  head. 
It  had  seen  the  birth  of  flowers,  untamed  children  of  the  sod. 
While  around  they  shed  their  incense,  offered  up  to  nature's  God. 
It  had  watch'd  the  fairy  frolics  in  the  glow-worm  lighted  dell ; 
But  of  all  these  midnight  revels,  though  it  saw,  it  might  not  tell. 
Yet  1  knew  its  leaves  had  shaded  many' a  scene  of  mirth  and  glee. 
And  I  sat  me  down  to  hear  them  from  the  old  and  sturdy  tree. 

Then  it  told  how  once  a  lover  there  had  wooed  his  youthful  bride. 
How  through  summer  eve's  she  lingered,  how  at  winter's  birth  she  died ; 
How  she  perished  like  a  flower,  sister  flowers  droopmg  round, 
And  its  waving,'  whispering  branches  shadowed  o'er  her  holy  mound. 
Then  it  told  how  oft  the  Idne  one  came  and  knelt  upon  the  green, 
Watching  still  her  form  in  Heaven,  through  the  veil  of  stars  between ; 
While  the  sounding  winds  around  him  woke  a  ceaseless  requiem  there. 
And  the  silent  spirit  priesthood  answered  back  with  voiceless  prayer. 

Then  it  told  of  storm  and  terror,  lightning  gleams  athwart  the  night, 
While  its  giant  arms  outstretching  battled  with  the  tempest's  might ; 
And  it  heard  the  cry  of  demons,  rulers  of  the  storm  and  cloud. 
Sailing  by  on  flashing  pinions,  shrieking  through  night's  ebon  shroud : 
And  the  far-off*  angry  ocean  sent  its  roar  upon  the  air. 
While  at  every  pause  of  conflict  rose  the  shrieking  of  despair. 

▼OL.  XZZIU.  7 
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Then  it  told  of  qaiet  monii&gs,  Sabbath  mornings,  in  the  dell, 
When  it  listened  faintly  thrilling,  to  the  white  kirk's  chiming  bell ; 
And  the  distant  half-heard  echo  of  the  singers  chanted  lays, 
Broke  the  holy  noon-day  stilhieaB  with  the  solemn  sounds  of  praise. 

Then  the  student  had  come  daily,  and  the  heavy  tome  had  brought, 
Bathing  his  strong  thirsty  spirit  in  the  mighty  stream  of  thought. 
There  the  lay  to  live  for  ag:es  to  bis  youthful  heart  was  given ; 
There  the  wings  of  inspiration  lifted  his  rapt  soul  to  heaven. 
There  he  opened  nature's  volume,  and  he  read  her  mighty  page ; 
There  his  youthful  spirit  kindled  at  the  glowing  words  of  ^i^ 
Years  on  years  he  sought  its  coofness  in  the  pleasant  sumtoer's  prime* 
Till  his  lofty  brow  was  shaded  by  the  passing  wings  of  Time ! 

Oh«  old  tree !  live  on  with  honor,  tell  us  now  the  tales  oj  yore ; 
Tell  of  winter's  stem  dominion,  tell  of  summers  gone  before  ? 
Live,  live  on  in  pride  and  glory,  noting  all  that  passes  n^ar, 
Every  scene  of  joy  and  gladness,  every  wo  that  claims ^te  tear ; 
And  some  %ght,  when  stars  are  glowing  high  on  evenitig's  placid  brow, 
Wilt  thou  murmur,  softly  siffhing,  for  the  one  who  se^ks  thee  now  7 
Wilt  thou  tell  young  hearts  then  beating,  quick  a«  bei^  once  beat  *neaththee» 
How  she  came  and  sou^t  thy  shelter,  how  she  love4  her  old  Oak  tree  7 
Wilt  thou  say  her  look  was  gentle,  wilt  thou  say  her  heart  was  kind, 
Will  a  dirge  for  her  be  given,  softly  to  the  sighing  wind  7 
Wilt  thou  mourn  her  a&nt  footsteps,  wilt  thou  yearn  to  hear  her  glee ; 
Nature  miss  her  faithful  priestess,  gone  from  'neath  the  old  OsJl  tree  7 
Baltimore,  im. 


THE   COUNTRY   DOCTOR. 


Mant  long  n)ondi8  have  elapsed,  dear  Mr.  Editor,  since  tbe  above 
title,  and  tbe  unpretending  (many  of  tbem  I  fear  good-for-nothing) 
sketches  under  it,  appeared  in  your  pages.  Since  that  time,  my  old 
suikey  has  gone  to  rack,  my  old  horses'  bones  have  gone  to  tbe  mill 
to  be  gi'ound  up,  and  my  entire  equipage^  which  was  a  picture  for  a 
Hogarth,  has  become  changed  to  a  common-place  respectability, 
which  affords  no  picture  at  all.  All  the  while  1  have  been  striving 
after  experience,  which  is  sometimes  sweet,  oftener  bitter;  and  in 
cbe  case  of  a  medical  man,  they 'say  it  is  not  to  be  bought  without 
some  tomb  stones  erected  and  some  epitaphs  composed.  My  friends 
have  often  met  me  in  the  street,  and  saia,  *  Mr.  8aultz,  why  do  yrm 
not  complete  those  sketches  V  To  this  the  same  answers  have  been 
inyariably  relumed.  There  is  often  a  great  interval  betwixt  resolve 
and  endeavor;  but  how  many  obstacles  bar  up  the  way  to  comple- 
tion \  You  see  the  foundation  of  a  house  dug  and  the  portico  is 
never  placed  thereon.  We  write  '  My  Dear  Sir,'  at  the  head  of  a 
letter,  and  the  words  of  affection  remain  buried  in  the  heart  or  the 
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hand  is  palsied  before  the  signafcuie  is  affixed.  But  the  Country 
Doctor !  why  be  is  on  many  scores  the  most  miserable  man  in  the 
world.  His  meals  are  hnlf  taken,  (like  the  noxious  medicine  which 
he  enjoins,)  his  sleep  seldom  arrives  at  the  profiuidity  of  a  snore. 
Nothing  which  he  takes  iu  hand,  except  the  more  desperate  class  of 
diseases,  ever  comes  to  an  end.  While  he  dips  his  pen  in  ink,  his 
enemies  are  perhaps  dipping  theirs  in  the  bitteiness^of  gall  It's 
as  much  as  he  can  do  to  save  himself  from  being  drummed  out  of 
the  country ;  deprived  of  hb  laurels  by  catnip  tea ;  superseded  by 
the  Grraeffenberg  Pills ;  present  at  the  tumble-down  of  a  jolly  apo- 
pletic,  and  suspected  of  quenching  his  vital  spark ;  snubbed  by  the 
city  practitioner,  who  rolls  out  into  the  country  in  a  pompous  car- 
riage, looks  wiser  than  he  is  or  ever  will  be  ;  takes  snuff  with  tang 
froid,  and  charges  four  times  as  much  as  he  ought ;  iu  short,  distract- 
ed on  all  hands,  it  is  enough  to  bear  his  misfortunes  meekly,  without 
recalling  them  again  to  mmd  in  a  doleful  narrative ;  at  which,  what 
tender-hearted  person  could  abstain  from  tears  1  • 

Nevertheless  some  things  have  accumulated  in  my  port  folio,  ta  be 
elaborated  in  those  happier  moments  when  "  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling."  What  1  am  now  going  to  relate,  is  as  true  as  the  truest 
book  which  was  ever  composed.  Delicacy  has  long  caused  me  ta 
withhold  the  pen.  But  certainly  the  persons  concerned,  as  they  be- 
long not  to  the  superstitious,  can  have  no  objection  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  facts.  They  fall  under  a  class  on  which  mental  reasoning 
has  often  been  expended  in  vain,  and  thdy  should  be  known,  not  so 
much  to  gratify  tne  love  of  marvel,  as  to  awaken  philosophical  re- 
search. Were  I  the  least  inclined  to  superstition,  or  of  an  imagi- 
native turn,  then  their  explanation  might  be  found.  Nay,  rather  had 
they  occurred  in  the  middle-watches  erf  the  night ;  when  the  strongest 
miud  is  easily  excited  by  a  brooding  solemnity,  and  the  thickly  peo- 
pled brain,  (like  the  eaith  and  sea  giving  up  the  dead,)  permits  its 
images  to  revive.  But  what  think  you  of  a  spectre  at  the  blazing 
'  hour  of  high  noon  ?  When  the  fumes  of  the  brain  and  the  mists  of 
the  earth  are  alike  dissipated ;  when  even  poetry  is  at  a  discount, 
and  nothing  but  common-places  prevail.  *  How  do  you  do  V 
'  Where  are  you  going  V  '  Has  the  mail  arrived  ]'  *  What  is  the 
news  V  I  challenge  philosophy,  with  all  her  boasted  train  of  natural 
causes,  to  solve  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  what  follows. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  1848,  twelve  ic. 
That  was  the  day,  that  was  the  hour.  The  fact  is  noted  on  the 
blank  leaves  of  a  learned  work  on  Typhoid  Fever. 

The  routine  of  business  brought  me  to  a  house  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  There  was  a  case  of  bowel-complaint  with- 
in, (aggravated  no  doubt  by  the  aforesaid  Graeffenburgh  Company, 
whose  insignia,  blazoned  upon  the  city -wall  with  a  purple  impu- 
dence of  colors,  ought  to  be  a  shovel  and8pa,de,  death *s  head  and  bones, 
and  every  thing  else  which  is  deadly.)  1  shall  note  the  circumstances 
with  particularity.  It  was  an  old  double  house,  with  a  lawn  in  fronts 
and  pleasant  walks  round  about.  Having  tied  my  halter  to  a  chain 
depending  from  a  post  i  I  passed  up  the  avenue,  ascended  the  steps, 
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and  rang  the  bell.  I  remember  as  Lstood  there  the  smell  of  the 
new  grass  was  int'-xicating  in  the  court,  and  the  flowers  of  the  spnng 
beginning  to  burst  their  petals,  filled  the  air  with  a  fragrance  by  no 
means  assafcetida.  But  just  like  a  poor  Country  Doctor,  when  be 
is  a  little  enteitained  with  these  things  and  begins  to  moralize,  the 
door  opens  on  the  chamber  of  sickness — it  may  be  of  death.  I  en- 
tered a  broad  hMll,  and  my  feet  being  clogged  with  mud,  I  asked  the 
servant  for  a  mat ;  she  told  me  to  walk  through  the  hall  to  the  back- 
door, where  I  would  find  one.  I  did  so  and  in  passing  observed  a 
young  lady  who  resides  with  the  family,  standing  in  a  little  recess 
near  the  door.  I  nodded  to  her  and  while  scraping  my  leet,  heard 
her  and  the  servant  girl  talking  together ;  but  did  not  listen  to  what 
they  said.  As  I  came  back  to  go  up  stairs,  the  servant  girl  said  to 
her  as  I  was  passing : 

'  The  Doctor,  Miss  M ' 

1  tivrned  to  her  and  said,  *  Good  morning,  Miss  M /  and  she 

replied : 

*  Good  morning,  Doctor.' 

I  then  passed  immediately  up  stairs,  hurried  to  my  patient's  cham- 
ber, and  opened  the  door.  On  looking  into  the  room  I  experienced 
cl  shock  wnich  almost  threw  me  back  against  the  wall.  Was  I  de- 
ceived 1  Could  I  credit  my  senses  1  For  there  sat  at  the  extremity 
of  the  room,  bolt  uptight  in  a  high-backed  chair,  as  if  nothing:  had 
happened,  so  help  me  Heaven,  the  identical  lady  whom  1  had  that  in- 
stant addressed  below  stairs.  Herself  and  the  patient  both  noted  the 
extremity  of  my  surprise,  and  with  one  voice  inquired  the  matter. 

'  What!'  said  I,  'going  up  and  taking  her  hand,  to  find  out  if  it 
were  real  flesh  and  blood  instead  of  a  mere  shadow  like  that  at  Bel- 
shazzar's  feast,  *  are  you  here  /' 

*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  1'  she  said,  with  unaflected  astonish- 
ment '  I  have  been  here  all  the  morning.  I  have  not  lefl  the  room 
for  two  hours  ]' 

'  Nay,'  1  replied,  'but  I  left  you  this  instant  below  stairs.  I  said 
good  morning  to  you,  and  you  said  the  same  to  me.' 

*  Oh  I'  says  she,  *  it  was  not  I ;  it  was  somebody  else,' 

*But,'  said  1,  more  and  more  puzzled,  'you  are  passing  a  joke 
upon  me.     You  have  flown  up  by  a  piivate  staircase.' 

'  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not.     There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  house.' 

*  Well  then,'  said  I,  supposing  that  I  might,  have  been  deceived  by 
some  person  who  resembled  the  lady,  and  about  to  dismiss  the  matter 
from  my  mind,  *you  must  be  about  to  double  yourself  in  marrimony.' 

Just  here  the  door  of  the  chamber  was  opened,  and  the  servant- 
girl  whom  I  had  seen  below  entered,  for  I  began  to  think  that  it  might 
have  been  a  sister  of  this  one.  She  certainly  wore  a  countenance 
which  was  honest,  serious,  and  free  from  guile.  Therewith  1  inter- 
rogated her  on  the  spot. 

*  Mary,  you  observed  when  I  entered  just  now  the  hall  door  T 
*Idid'  ^ 

*  To  whom  were  you  speaking,  as  I  passed  you  in  that  recesi  by 
the  back-door  V 
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'To  Miss  M / 

•Are  you  sure  V 

'  Certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  douht' 

•  But  might  you  not  be  deceived  V 

(Layghirtg)  •  Sure,  did  n't  1  see  her  with  my  own  eyesi' 
'  How  did  >he  appear :  as  usual  V 

•  I  thought,  Sir,  she  hnd  a  strange  look  about  her.* 

'  But,  Mary,  she  avers  solemnly  that  she  has  not  been  out  of  thb 
room  in  two  hours.' 

'  What  do  you  say,  Sir?' 

•  She  has  never  left  this  room.* 
(Pausing  and  turning  as  pale  as  ashes.) 
•Great  God!  * 

•  Come,  come,  cheer  up.  I  have  heard  of  worse  cases  than  this, 
and  no  evil  came  of  them  after  alL  Is  there  another  servant  in  the 
house  r 

•  Yes,  my  sister  is  in  the  kitchen.'. 

•  Perhaps,  Miss  M will  permit  her  to  be  called.' 

•  Certainly.' 

In  a  moment  the  summons  was  obeyed.  The  other  entered,  and 
surprised,  agitated,  and  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  said  thnt  she 
was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time,  and  had  not  left  it  during  the  morn- 
ing.    She  certainly  bore  no  resemblance  to  Miss  M .     •  VV'^as 

there  any  one  in  that  house  who  did  ]'  I  answer,  there  was  not. 
•  How  then  is  this  to  be  explained  V  I  do  aver  positively  that  I 
could  not  be  deceived  in  any  one  so  familiar  to  me  as  that  young 
woman,  whom  I  knew  and  had  seen  there  in  all  my  visits.  I  say 
that  1  saw  her  at  twelve,  m.,  in  the  recess,  and  heard  her  talkirtg ; 
and  in  three  seconds  after,  beheld  her  calmly  seated  up  stairs  !  I 
have  knocked  about  the  country  a  good  deal,  clambered  up  into 
cock-lofts  and  fell  through  trap  doors,  and  seen  queer  things  by  night 
and  by  day,  with  the  high  and  low,  and  this  is  the  queerest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  IVhat  complicates  tlie  matter  is,  that  this 
eidolon^  or  whatever  it  was,  appeared  to  two  of  us,  between  whom 
there  could  have  been  no  collusion ;  and  furthermore,  th.e  subject  of 
it  was  greatly  distressed.  Moreover,  who  ever  heard  of  a  spirit 
speaking  audibly  to  our  ears  ?  Why,  their  articulations  are  soft  as 
breath  breathed  upon  a.  window-pane;  they  may  try  to  talk,  but 
their  whbpers  must  be  understood  by  their  own  crew,  whose  food 
is  nectar  and  amhrosia.  They  may  add  a  note  to  the  impalpable 
delicacy  of  a  celestial  harmony.  It  appears  to  me  that  Virgil  speaks 
of  ghosts  •  evanishing  into  thin  air  ;*  but  they  could  no  more  speak 
than  the  possessor  of  the  body  who  stalked  with  all  his  flesh  and 
bones  into  their  domains ;  the  very  effort  was  preposterous.  *  Vox 
fancihus  hcesitJ  Now  this  would  be  our  natural  reasoning  on  the 
matter;  and  yet  I  tell  you  what,  Horatio,  the  time  is  coming  when 
even  on  this  side  the  grave  we  shall  step  athwart  the  veil  which  par- 
titions oflT  tiie  flesh,  and  comprehend  that  man  is  a  Spirit.  As  it  is, 
the  gross,  the  carnal,  over-burdens,  over  balances  the  fine,  the  spi- 
ritual ;  but  sometimes  the  soul,  as  if  impatient  in  waiting  for  thcr 
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silver  cord  to  be  loosed  and  for  the  golden  bowl  to  be  broken,  steps 
out  all  covered  with  chains  to  vindicate  her  nature.  If  the  body  is 
momentarily  stunned  or  dead,  she  wanders  off  a  little  distance,  spark- 
ling and  flashing,  until  dragged  back  again ;  if  Bacchus  kills  the 
body,  so  that  the  limbs  falter,  or  sleep  occasions  their  paralysis,  or 
even  reverie  makes  one  forget  the  contact  of  the  world,  then  she  is 
elsewhere,  clothed  with  a  body  which  she  may  wear  hereafter,  and 
which  may  be  seen,  although  it  is  just  as  much  finer  in  its  materiality 
than  the  present  body  as  gases  are  than  air,  as  air  is  than  water,  or 
water  than  earth  ;  in  other  words,  as  a  woman's  body  is  finer  than 
man's,  so  the  angelic  is  a  step,  and  ofdy  a  9tep^  beyond  wciman's. 
But  this  will  lead  me  to  wander  off — confound  my  weakness  ! 

There  is  one  thing  farther  to  be  said.  I  think  we  may  set  it  down 
to  superstition  that  such  occurrences  as  the  above  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered the  precursora  of  immediate  death,  as  I  have  heard  and  read 
of  many  where  it  did  not  follow  ;  or  if  so,  we  might  account  for  it 
in  this  way :  thdt  the  mind  was  in  consequence  so  wrought  upon  as 
to  induce  dangerous  symptoms  and  then  death  ;  for  we  may  imagine 
we  die.  and  die  imagining.  I  have  heard  of  a  criminal  who  chose 
to  bleed  to  death,  as  die  he  must,  and  so  he  conceived  that  he  might 
die  soflly.  The  surgeon  bandaged  his  eyes,  made  as  if  to  puncture 
his  arm,  and  set  water  a-dripping.  He  waxed  fainter  ana  fainter, 
and  died  with  all  his  blood  in  his  veins — the  more  fool  he !  But 
you  may  wish  to  know  the  result  in  this  case.  It  shall  be  given 
truly,  solemnly,  whether  it  have  an  effect  on  the  superatitious  or  not, 
as  I  would  absolve  my  own  mind,  and  in  so  curious  a  matter  present 
philosophy  only  with  the  truth.  It  was  not  without  misgivings  im- 
possible to  conceal  (we  all  have  our  feelings  of  this  kind,  call  it 
weakness,  if  you  will,  call  it  superstition,)  thnt  I  found  myself  early 
on  the  next  day  about  to  visit  the  place  where  I  bad  witnessed  this 
day-spectre.  A  peculiar  silence  seemed  to  reign  about  the  house,  o^ 
which  the  windows  in  front  were  closed.  I  ran  up  the  steps  and 
pulled  hard  at  the  bell.  No  one  answered.  I  entered  the  hall  and 
listened  for  a  fot>t-8tep,  or  for  some  signs  of  life.  With  a  palpitating 
heart  I  then  hurried  up  stairs,  flung  open  the  chamber-door,  and 
looked  within.  There,  stretched  upon  a  pallet  and  ghastly  pale,  lay 
Miss  M ,  violently  ill  with  a  nervous  nead-ache  1 
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Woman  is  the  heart  of  the  family, 

If  man  the  '  head'    Good  famihee  woald  make 

Good  towns,  a  good  republic.    Congren,  banks. 

And  tarifis  to  our  families  are  toys : 

Let  these  their  destiny  fulfil,  and  spread 

As  spreads  the  air ;  then  at  the  Rio  Grande 

On  one  bank  Charlbs  should  dwell ;  across  the  stream 

His  neighbor  Carlos  live  ;  and  Oregon 

Would  share  the  virtues  and  the  wealth  of  Maiae, 

CoRNKUA  show  her  sons  in  every  house. 
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LOTS    FOR    LOVB. 
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LoTK,  oh  lore  \  for  she  ghall  me  ft 
Whom  no  mntiial  fondnen  itin ! 

She  two  heiD^  blin  deferreth 
Who  her  own  tnie  blin  defen ! 

Lore !  deriifht  n  in  the  halaneot 
T7p  or  down,  as  fortune  wills ; 

But  the  heart  that  loye  heffnileth 
Aye  with  deepest  raptnre  thrills. 

Does  not  all  to  lore  invite  ns  T 
Not  the  yonne  bird  in  iti  nest? 

Not  the  flower  in  snrine'B  nnfoldiii^  T 
Not  the  soft  winds  of  the  West? 

Waves  that  in  the  riyen  circle, 
Seek  each  other  fain  and  fttr, 

So  the  loadstone  draws  the  iran. 
And  one  star  another  star. 

Love,  oh  love !  —  ah  !  what  were  dearer 
Than  a  (rlance  from  thee  to  me» 

And  fihm  roe  to  thee  retnminff ! 
Each  lo  each,  all  each  would  see ! 

Each  to  each  the  sole  sweet  vision 
On  the  hroad  earth's  miflfhty  ball ! 

Fortune's  sifts  may  seek  or  shun  us, 
Love  regrards  them  not  at  all. 

Love,  while  yet  the  year  is  budding^ ; 

Love  and  joy  fly  swiftly  o'er, 
And  the  houn  that  henoe  have  vanished^ 

Coroe  to  greet  us  never  more ! 

All  thincB  speed  to  helpless  rain, 
Nauffht  the  torrent  may  oppose ; 

Love  !  and  in  its  rashinf  current 
Strew  the  blossoms  of  the  rose : 


That,  when  we  the  last  have  scattered. 
Love  may  smile,  the  ipft  approved, 

*  Happy  ye  who  've  no  refrettinf ! 
Ye,  iHio  k»ving  were  beloved !' 
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ANOEL8      WHIBPERINQ 

AROUND      TBS     BSD      OF     I>EAT  H.' 

Mortal  !  they  softly  say 

Peace  to  thy  heart ! 
We  too,  yes,  mortal ! 

Have  been  as  thou  art. 
Hope  lifted,  doubt  depressed, 

Seeiug  in  part, 
Tried,  troubled,  tempted, 

Sustained  as  thoil  art ! 

Mortal !  they  gently  say, 

Be  our  thoughts  one  ; 
Bend  with  us  and  pray, 

« Thy  blest  Will  be  done  !' 
Day  flieth,  night  gathereth, 

Death  draweth  nigh ; 
But  He  is,  who  conquereth, 

Our  Day-Spring  on  High ! 

Mortal,  they  sweetly  say, 

We  Angels  are ! 
We  too,  yes,  mortal ! 

On  Earth  thy  friends  were : 
Long  loved  thee,  glad  made  thee, 

And  to  thy  heart 
Christ  sends  us  to  aid  thee. 

His  strength  to  impart 

Mortal !  they  brightly  say, 

This  is  His  smile  ! 
In  Earth,  peace  —  Heaven,  day  ^ 

Dismiss  Care  and  Toil ! 
Time  fadeth.  Life  gloweth, 

Beameth  on  thee ! 
The  Voice  from  Heaven  floweth 

Now,  now,  *  Thou  art  free  !* 

Thb  first  atanzt  of  this  attempt  la  taken  from  a  beantifQl  poem  In  Blackwood*s  Magazhie, 
ia  which /<M»t{y  iwrtra^  make  the  addreaa.  jobh  Watbm. 


TRUSTING. 

Mr  soul  dwells  on  Thee,  and  is  satisfied! 
I  know,  I  feel  that  thou  art  near  me  now. 
This  hallowed  Joy  comes  to  my  breast  from  thme; 
It  hath  the  Virtue  that  thy  love  used  bring 
To  heal  the  latent  sorrows  of  my  heart 
With  balmy  restoration  of  sweet  peace  ! 
I  know  the  haven  of  thy  rest  is  made 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Tempest  and  of  Care ! 
Thou  8ee8t  now  The  Everlasting  Arm 
On  which,  in  sweet  companionship,  we  strove 
Through  faith  to  lean,  failing  from  want  of  Faith. 
«  Oh  we  of  little  faith !'    I  hear  Thee  cry, 
*  How  could  we  fail  with  such  an  arm  above !' 


Joxv  WAvama. 
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MOUNTAIN    SCENERY   AND   LIFE   AT  THE   WEST. 


BT    KABKT    yAZ,O0VS». 


The  xnountainoaB  counti^  of  Tennessee,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  is  noted  for  the  peculiar  beauty,  gran- 
deur and  wildness  of  its  scenery.  The  broken  rock-work  of  the 
clifis  which  extend  for  miles  along  the  sides  of  this  beautiful  range, 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  one  of  the  most  impressive  of 
scenes,  for  Nature  is  there  in  all  her  glory.  The  old  jagged  forest 
pines,  which  have  braved  the  tempest  ror  ages,  stand  up  in  dieir  clus- 
tered grandeur  around,  while  above  is  seen  sailing  in  circles,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  azure,  the  ravenous  vulture  in  quest  of  prey.  Mountains 
as  &r  as  the  eye.  can  reach,  appear  in  all  their  majesty,  sketching  on 
the  clear  blue  sky  one  of  the  nnest  outlines  ever  beheld.  The  ma- 
jestic, the  beauti&l,  the  almost  interminable  forests,  present  them- 
selves to  view  on  every  side,  above  and  below,  like  a  dark  green 
ocean ;  while  interspersed  here  and  there  appear  cultivated  spots  of 
knd,  reminding  one  of  islands. 

Far  down  in  the  beautiful  valleys  below,  lovely  streams  are  wind- 
ing along ;  here,  hid  by  the  luxuriant  fbliaee  which  overreaches  their 
limpid  waters;  anon  they  appear  through  the  opening;  now  con- 
cealed from  view  by  a  sweep  of^the  mountains ;  while  far,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, they  again  appear  like  silver  threads,  until  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
the  forest.  Casting  your  eye  on  either  side,  you  behold  mountains 
piled  upon  mountains,  uptossing  themselves  like  waves  of  the  sea, 
until  they  grow  dim  in  the  distant  horizon,  and  imagination  leads  the 
traveller  to  fancy  others  further  on.  Wending  your  way  along  the 
nanx>w  mountain-paths,  you  occasionally  meet  with  frightful  preci- 
pices ;  and  should  the  fSuthful  horse  you  may  chance  to  ride,  make 
one  misstep,  you  would  be  plunged  into  the  abyss  below  and  dashed 
into  a  thousfiuid  pieces,  if  ow  descending,  you  fast  lose  the  scene, 
and  enter  the  dark,  solemn  forest  densely  matted  with  vines,  almost 
excluding  the  light  of  day. 

Suddenly  a  crackling  of  the  brush  is  heard,  and  from  the  copse 
starts  forth  a  deer !  Mark  the  graceful  and  beautiful  animal,  his  ears 
pricked  up,  bis  head  erect  and  antlers  thrown  back ;  his  nostrils  dis- 
tended with*  fear.  Now  gathering  his  slender  limbs  for  a  spring,  he 
bounds  swiftly  away,  o'er  hill  and  valley,  through  ravines,  till  lost  in 
the  distance.  Innumerable  songsters  awake  the  woods  with  their 
sweet  warblings.  The  beautiful  wild  flowers,  rising  up,  shake  ofi* 
die  morning  dew,  and  open  their  cheeks  to  the  bright  sun.  The 
stream  with  its  gentle  murmurings,  broad  and  shallow,  crosses  and 
re-crosses  the  road  perhaps  forty  times  in  ten  miles,  and  in  various 
places  for  many  hundred  yards,  your  course  is  directly  through  it. 
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Splash,  splash  go  the  feet  of  .your  horse  in  the  water,  for  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  west,  there  are  but  few  bridges,  and  therefore 
the  people  have  recourse  to  fording  the  streams,  which  after  severe 
storms  are  often  dangerous  to  both  horse  and  rider  from  the  height 
and  rapidity  which  they  then  assume. 

Emerging  into  the  clearing,  you  behold  the  cabin  of  a  settler,  with 
its  numerous  outhouses,  its  ample  cribs  filled  with  com,  its  stacks  of 
hay.  Roaming  at  large  in  the  woods  are  droves  of  hogs,  whose  pro- 
portions give  evidence  of  good  living,  for  it  is  the  '  mast  year.'  Tied 
to  the  fence,  stands  a  fine  horse  ready  saddled ;  a  rifle  leans  by  the 
door,  while  a  pack  of  hounds  are  lying  by  the  roadside,  basking  in 
the  sun  and  awaiting  the  chase.  As  you  enter  the  cabin,  the  host,  a 
stout  athletic  man,  advances  to  meet  you ;  his  countenance  bronzed 
by  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  with  a  frame  which  seems  like 
iron.  He  bids  the  traveller  a  hearty  welcome,  inviting  him  to  partake 
of  the  humble  cheer.  His  dress  consists  of  a  hunting-shirt  made  of 
homespun ;  buckskin  breeches  and  moccasins  on  his  teet.  His  wife 
is  dressed  with  cloth  of  her  own  fabricatioh,  not  inade  in  the  fash- 
ionable style  of  the  present  day,  when  the  effects  of  tight  lacing  ruin 
the  system ;  but  her  dress  ample,  plain  and  neat,  is  confined  together 
.vnth. buttons  instead  of  hookis  and  eyes.  She  appears  strong  and 
healthy,  and  her  children  with  their  rosy  cheeks,  are  cheerfiil  and 
happy  around  her.  The  furniture  of  the  cabin  is  very  plain,  being 
manufactured  mostly  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  these  simple-hearted  people  extend  their  hand  to  the  stranger, 
their  heart  goes  with  it,  because  they  have  lived  so  long  in  these  moun- 
tain recesses,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  as  simple-hearted  as  themselves, 
and  who  have  little  idea  of  the  deceit  appertaining  to  densely  popu- 
lated communities,  where  competition  in  different  avocations  of  so- 
ciety, holds  out  temptation  to  all  He  is  earnest  in  his  hospitality,  for 
he  regards  you  as  his  fiiend.  The  dinner  hour  at  hand,  a  pressing 
invitation  induces  you  to  remain.  A  rough  table  of  boards  is  drawn 
out ;  spread  with  a  neat  white  cloth,  and  covered  with  good  things. 
On  it  appears  one  of  the  most  prominent  dishes  of  the  country,  a 
pone^  or  roll  of  hot  corn-bread,  with  preserves  of  various  kinds,  and 
a  variety  of  meats.  A  simple  blessine  is  pronounced  by  the  host,  and 
the  company  seat  themselves,  while  the  '  gude  woman'  pours  out  for 
you  '  a  dish  of  coffee,  the  indispensable  luxury  of  the  country,  which 
is  frequently  used  at  every  meal.  It  is  Chickened  with  cream,  not 
milk  such  as  one  gets  in  the  cities,  too  often  diluted  with  water,  but 
cream,  rich  cream,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  obtained  from  yon 
maple  grove  just  o'er  the  lull.  You  are  bidden  to  help  yourself,  and 
you  soon  go  to  work  in  right  good  earnest,  and  will  enjoy  that  plain 
substantial  meal  better  than  any  dinner  ever  served  up  at  either  the 
Astor  or  the  American. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  you,  to  please  your  host  you  must  re- 
main until  morning  with  him.  After  dinner  you  go  with  him  and 
view  his  fields  and  stock,  or  perhaps  he  may  invite  you  to  hunt  with 
him  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  You  can  spend  a  pleasant  after- 
noon in  this  way,  if  you  are  any  thing  of  a  sportsman  ;  for  you  will 
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always  find  plenty  of  game.  Returning  at  eyening,  you  find  supper 
awaiting  your  arrival ;  it  consists  of  bacon,  hoe-cake,  chicken,  and 
buckwheat-cakes.  Milk,  and  coffee  sweetened  with  maple-sugar, 
constitute  the  beverage.  You  eat  heartily,  the  table  is  cleared,  the 
hostess  takes  firom  the  chimney-comer  a  mould,  and  lighting  a  can- 
dle from  it,  places  it  in  a  board  projecting  from  the  wall,  which  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a  candlestick.  By  its  dim  light  you  look 
around  the  cabm. 

In  front  of  the  fire-place  hangs  the  trusty  rifle,  while  over  head, 
on  a  frTune-work  of  poles  stretched  across  the  rafters,  hanff  strings  of 
dried  pumpkins,  dried  venison,  and  articles  of  household  property. 
You  are  entertained  by  the  host  vrith  accounts  of  hunting  expedi- 
tions, and  perchance  he  may  give  you  his  own  history,  which  will 
serve  to  while  away  the  evening  agreeably.  Bed-time  approaches  \ 
you  mount  the  stairs  upon  the  outside  of  die  cabin  for  the  loft  above. 
Through  the  crevices  of  the  logs  you  can  discern  the  stars  and  feel 
the  wind  blow  upon  you,  which  at  first  seems  strange  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  our  well-biult  eastern  houses ;  vou  soon,  however,  become 
accustomed  to  these  cabins,  and  will  fidl  asleep,  forgetting  iheit 
chinks  and  crevices,  awaking  in  the  morning  refreshed,  and  with  re- 
newed vigor.  The  first  thing  you  look  for  upon  arising  is  the  wash- 
mg  apparatus,  and  you  are  surprised  when  your  host  taps  you  on 
the  shoulder  and  conducts  you  to  the  neighboring  '  branch,'  or  brook, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cabin ;  upon  arriving  at  which  you  perform 
your  ablutions,  and  wipe  yourself  dry  with  a  coarse  towel. .  And 
now,  reader,  what  do  you  think  of  mountain  life  at  the  West,  as  here 
depicted  1 

The  above  description  of  a  mountaineer,  with  the  sketches  of  the 
wild  romantic  scenery  of  the  country,  is  a  common  though  not  uni- 
versal one.  One  of  the  most  independent  of  men ;  vieing  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  blessing  with  me  wealthier  inhabitant  of  large 
towns,  he  graduates  his  wants  to  his  means ;  and  although  he  may 
not  possess  the  fine  mansion,  equipage  and  dress  of  the  wealthy 
landed  proprietor,  yet  he  leads  a  manly  life,  and  breathes  the  pure, 
invigorating  atmosphere  of  his  native  hills  with  the  contented  spirit 
of  a  fiiee  and  independent  man.  There  is  a  latent  talent  among 
these  mountaineers  which  requires  only  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  meets  widi  men  of  fine  address, 
of  high  intelligence,  in  these  remote  regions,  who  are  possessed  of 
all  that  gives  a  zest  to  social  intercourse.  Isolated  comparatively  as 
It  were  from  the  world.  Fashion  with  her  sway  has  not  stereotyped 
the  manners,  the  modes  of  thought  and  expressions  of  these  plain 
people ;  and  consequently  you  will  see  a  strange  as  well  as  an 
amusing  originality  of  expression  and  ingenuity  of  metaphor  fre- 
quently displayed.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  fascinating  though 
hollow  intercourse  of  the  polished  circles  of  eastern  society,  it  is  at 
first  a  painful  revulsion,  when  compared  vrith  that  of  this  more  sim- 
ple race ;  but  soon  o'erreaching  this,  you  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  learn  to  respect  the  simplicity,  truth  and 
nature  of  these  western  people. 
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THE    FALCON    AND    DOVE:    A    0HRI8TMA8     CABOL. 


BT    WXZAXAIC   PCTT    PAZ,lfBB. 


'  Tkll  me,  friend,  the  secret  meaning 
Of  this  sculptured  riddle,  pray ;' 
Quoth  I  to  a  sexton  leaning 
On  a  tomb  at  shut  of  day. 

Chiselled  in  the  stone  was  lying 
6oD*B  dear  book  of  hope  and  lovey 

And  a  semblant  falcon  flying 
As  in  terror  from  a  dove. 

Answered  then  the  sexton  hoary, 
CourteoDsly  as  friend  to  friend, 

*  *T  is  a  strange  and  mournful  story, 

But  with  sweetly  smiling  end. 

'  Where  von  swarded  hill,  npswelling. 
Proudly  lifts  its  sylvan  crown, 
Stands  a  haughty  yeoman's  dwelling 
Veiled  in  leafy  shadows  brown. 

*  Till  that  passion's  noon  was  oyer, 

And  his  sated  heart  craved  ease. 
He  had  been  a  wayward  rover 
Far  and  wide  upon  the  seas. 

'  Wealth  he  brought  at  his  retaining, 
Grold  and  gems  in  bright  excess ; 
But  with  whom  and  whence  the  earning, 
Few  so  dull  as  not  to  guess : 

'  Swart,  and  scarred,  and  stem  of  bearing. 
Prompt  alike  with  oath  and  sneer— 
Every  word  and  look  declaring 
One  whom  men  call  bucanier. 

*  And  there  came  a  gentle  creature 

To  this  pleasant  vale  with  him, 
Grief  in  every  pallid  feature, 
Pam  in  every  feeble  limK 

*  Son  he  seemed,  tho*  faint  the  semblance 

To  that  dark  and  ruthless  man ; 
Faint  as  Ariers  resemblance 
To  the  earth*bom  Caliban. 

*  Ne'er  at  parting,  nor  at  meeting 

After  wearv  task  well  done. 
Fond  farewell  or  kindly  greeting 
Passed  from  scowling  sire  to  son. 


'  Ne'er  at  curses'  rare  subsiding. 

Ne'er  at  lull  of  stormy  ire. 
Words  of  sweet  or  bitter  chiding. 
Passed  from  patient  son  to  sire. 

*  As  the  wife  had  borne,  while  living. 

All  his  wrongs,  serene  and  mild ; 
So,  all  bearing,  all  forgivmg, 
Suffered  on  the  friendless  child. 

<  Wherefore  should  a  sire  be  wreaking 

Outrage  on  an  orphan  son  ? 

Why,  at  every  moment,  seeking 

Anguish  for  his  only  one  7 

*  Evil  tongues  had  stuns;  his  bosom 

With  the  rankling  lie  malign  — 

*  What  thou  deem'st  thy  beings  blossom 

Is  no  real  germ  of  thine !' 

*  Then  did  Hope's  enchanted  palace 

Fall  in  ruins,  wall  o'er  wall ; 
Then  afiection's  honeyed  chalice 

*  Change  to  hate's  envenomed  pXL : 

'  And  he  longed  with  tliiist  immortal, 

Niffht  and  day  without  repose. 
For  the  hour  when  death's  dark  portal 
O'er  his  sinless  child  should  dose. 

'  Wherefore  oft,  with  aim  abhorrent. 
When  he  called  to  hunt  the  stag. 
Led  he  o'er  the  rushing  torrent. 
And  along  the  dizzy  crag : 

*  To  his  panting  victim  shouting 

When  he  fdtered  mid  the  snares, 
*  Onward !  fear  grows  bold  by  flouting  — 
Danger  strengthens  whom  it  spares !' 

*  But  a  form  unseen  was  near  him 

Ever  on  his  perilled  way. 
O'er  the  roaring  pass  to  cheer  him. 
On  the  giddy  steep  to  stay : 

<  Oft  in  sleep  it  rose  before  him 

Visibly  a  snow-white  dove. 
And  through  swooping  falcons  bore  him 
To  a  world  of  peace  and  love. 
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*  Foiled  in  all  his  fiendlike  echeming, 

Shrieked  the  sire  with  knitted  brow, 
Wild  as  startled  niilt  in  dreaming, 
'  Prince  of  darkness,  aid  me  now ! 

'  Take  my  broad  fields  black  with  cattle, 
Take  my  glittering  hoards  diyerse, 
All  the  gain  of  toil  and  battle ; 
Rid  me  of  this  living  coise  !* 

<  And,  anon,  the  light's  dear  pleasance 
Faded  dimly  from  the  place, 
As  a  glim,  gigantic  Presence 
Lowered  before  him  face  to  iace. 

*  Raven  shapes  in  croaking  wonder. 

Wild  the  land  daricness  cleft, 
And  a  booming  crash  of  thunder 
Shook  the  moontains  at  the  left 

*  Spake  the  Fiend  with  fierce  elation, 

*  Gold  nor  gems  my  aid  control ; 
Tliese  are  mmtals*  fanght  temptation. 
Mine  a  brighter  lure  —  the  soul  ! 

'  Not  thy  soul,  poor  totA  i  that  pratest 

Of  thy  heided  lands  and  pelf; 
But  the  soul  of  him  thou  hatest ; 
TMne  is  commg  of  itself! 

*  Where  yon  new-sown  fields  are  greening, 

Send  him  forth  at  Mush  of  day, 
Charged  with  threats  of  mortal  meaning 
Keep  the  wasting  fowls  away.' 

*  <  Be  it  so,'  the  father  muttered ; 

And  ere  echo's  nimble  tone 
Half  the  fiat  had  refittered. 
Pale  and  grim  he  stood  alone. 

*  Forth  npon  his  fated  miarion 

Went  the  child  at  Mush  of  mom, 
Charged  on  peril  of  perdition 
Well  to  watch  and  ward  the  com. 

'  Unrelazed  was  his  endeavor 
To  obey  the  dire  behest ; 
But  the  winged  maraudere  never 
Left  him  briefest  space  for  rest : 

*When  he  chased  them  fiom  the  valley, 
Swarmed  they  on  the  upland  grain ; 
Soon,  when  frighted  thence,  to  rally 
In  the  vale's  green  lap  again. 

'Tet,  with  patient  seal,  unshaken 
Ran  he  on  his  panting  round, 
Till  of  hope  and  strength  fonuken, 
Dropped  he  breathless  on  the  ground 


'  Lo  a  strange  form  now  beside  him, 
And  a  white  dove  hovering  near  ! 

'  This  with  yeaming  fondness  eyed  him. 
That  with  fixed  and  fiendish  leer. 

*  Then  with  bitter-sweet  assertion 

Feigningly  the  glozer  said, 
•  Long  I  've  watched  thy  lost  exertion. 
And  am  come  to  bring  thee  aid.     • 

'  Mind  no  more  the  winged  vexation 
Warping  dark  o'er  hill  and  plain ; 
Mine  shall  be  thy  vain  vocation 
Stringently  to  ward  the  grain. 

*  But  as  meed  of  faithful  merit, 

When  thy  life's  last  moment  dies, 
Let  me  gratefully  inherit 
That  that  o'er  the  threshold  flies.' 

*  Sighed  the  youth,  *  Kind  frieud,that  taskest 
Time  and  strength  to  toil  for  me, 
Though  I  wist  not  what  thou  askest. 
Be  it  thine  whate'er  it  be.' 

'  Fled  the  snow-white  Dove  thereafter, 

Moaning  as  in  mortal  wo ; 
While  a  weird,  imearthly  laughter 
Heaved  the  rock-ribbed  depths  below. 

'  Sudden  as  an  aspen's  tremblance, 

Changed  the  Phantom  form  and  face. 
And  a  coal-black  falcon's  semblance 
Dusked  the  sunlight  in  its  place. 

'  Prince  of  nature's  air-dominion, 

As  of  lurid  realms  below, 
Up  he  shot  on  whirring  pinion, 
Like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

'  On  he  swept  with  ruthless  keenness, 

Now  in  tangent,  now  in  whirl ; 
Till  o'er  all  the  sprouting  greenness 
Hovered  throstle,  crow  nor  merle. 

'  Then  young  Eve  with  rosy  features 

Bade  the  child  no  longer  stay. 
And  her  fireflies'  fairy  meteors 
Homeward  lit  his  lonely  way. 

'  There  his  sire's  stem  salutation 

Thus  assailed  him,  *  Wretch  abhorred ! 
Hast  thou  in  (hy  bidden  station. 
Faithfully  kept  watch  and  ward  ?' 

*  *  Yes,  my  father,  well  and  duly 

I  have  watched  the  broadcast  grain ; 
But  thy  quest  to  answer  truly, 
All  my  efiforts  were  in  vain : 
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<  <  Till  a  Btranger  kind,  befriending, 

Sought  me  at  the  noon  of  day, 
And  on  raven  wings  ascending 
Chased  the  screaming  hordes  away.' 

'  *  Imp,  with  tenfold  evil  gifted, 

Take  on(B  tithe  of  thy  miworth  V 
And  the  tyrant's  arm  uplifted 
Smote  the  trembler  to  the  earth. 

<  Like  the  bloodroot's  snowy  blossom 

Dabbled  in  its  crin;ison  flood. 
Lay  his  pallid  brow  and  bosom 
Weltering  in  their  own  heart's  Uood- 

'  On  the  morrow,  lone  and  dying, 
Gazed  the  child  without  a  fear, 
On  a  shroud  and  coffin  lying 
At  his  bedside  on  a  bier. 

<  Glaring  eyes  the  while  were  keeping 

Watch  within  the  open  door. 
And  a  fiendlike  shadow  sleeping 
Grimly  on  the  sunny  floor. 

<  Suddenly  the  watcher  started. 

Shape  and  shadow  fled  amain. 
As  the  white  Dove  wildly  darted 
Inward  through  the  lifted  pane. 

*  Round  she  fluttered,  moaning  ever, 

*  Who  of  earth  can  speak  thy  loss, 
If,  when  soul  from  body  sever, 
Thine  yon  fatal  threshold  cross?' 

<  Upright  from  his  pale  prostration, 
Sprang  the  child  with  shuddering  start, 

While  each  horror-chilled  pulsation 
Iced  the  red  life  in  his  heart 

<  Then  he  cried  with  wild  endearment, 

*  Hear  me !  save  me.  Father  dear ! 
Fold  me  in  my  ready  cerement, 
Lay  me  on  my  waiting  bier  I 

*  O'er  the  awful  threshold  bear  me 

Out  beneath  the  blessed  sky ; 
Let  not,  oh,  for  mercy,  spare  me. 
Life  and  soul  together  die !' 

*  And  a  fierce  voice  muttered,  '  Never ! 

Hush  thy  supplicating  breath ! 
May  thy  life  and  soul  forever 
Perish  utterly  in  death !' 

<  Backward  on  his  couch  astounded, 

Fell  the  child  with  mortal  fear ; 
And  his  breaking  heart-strings  sounded 
KucII-likc  in  his  dying  f^r. 


*  Then  two  pitying  pages  entered, 

And  with  angel  firmness  mild. 

All  their  yearning  cares  concentred 

On  the  lorn  and  friendless  child. 

<  Tenderly  they  raised  and  laid  him 

In  his  coffin  on  the  bier ; 
Tenderly  they  thence  conveyed  him, 
Where  the  blue  sky  rounded  clear. 

'  There,  as  fahiter  grew  his  breathmg, 
Bright  and  brighter  rose  the  smile 

O'er  his  marble  features  wreathing 
Gleams  of  inward  joy  the  wile. 

*  For  before  hie  placid  vision, 

Laid  they,  oped,  God's  Book  of  truth. 
Where  the  Saviour's  sweet  decision, 
Spake  these  words  of  tenderesCtruth : 

*  Saying,  *  Suffer,  unforbidden, 

Little  ones  to  come  to  me ; 
For  of  such,  howe'er  ye've  chidden. 
Heaven's  own  blest  immortals  be !' 

*  Sudden  now  the  light  was  parted. 

By  a  shadow  fi?om  above. 
As  a  coal-black  falcon  darted 
Bolt-like  at  the  hovering  dove. 

*  On  the  coffin  down  they  lighted, 

Eye  to  eye  and  breast  to  breast ; 
And  with  wrestling  beak  united, 
Fierce  the  parting  soul  contest : 

*  While,  his  shrouded  form  upraising. 

Like  the  widow's  son  of  Nam, 
Sat  the  child,  intently  gazing 
On  the  weirdly  warring  twain. 

*  Now  aloft  in  air  they  grappled. 

Now  beneath  the  bier  they  met ; 
Till  the  space  around  was  daisied 
Thick  with  plumes  of  white  and  jet. 

*  Thrice  the  wonted  Dove  was  routed. 

Thrice  her  vengeful  foe  she  fled ; 
While  the  gloating  father  shouted, 
<  Bravely,  Falcon,  hast  thou  sped !' 

'  Braver  yet  is  love's  endurance, 

Love  in  faith's  proof-anuor  braced,' 
Smiled  the  son  with  calm  assurance, 
*  Lo,  the  chaser  now  the  chased !' 

<  Swift  throttcHh  cloudland'a  blue  dominion 

Fled  theFalcon,  round  and  round, 
Till  the  white  Dove's  swooping  pinion. 
Dashed  him  cowering  to  the  ground. 
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'  Down  he  Tanished,  as  asunder 

Gloomed  beneath  the  jaws  of  night, 
And  a  wild,  glad  shout  of  thunder 
Shook  the  mountains  at  the  right 

'  Whence  a  hollow  voice  came  hooming, 
*  Let  the  bratling  'Bc^>e  my  lure, 
Since  the  sire  awaits  my  doomine^ 
Hither  coming  swift  and  sure ! 


*  When  the  Dove  regained  her  station, 
Smiling  sweet,  the  sufferer  lay ; 
Then,  forever  from  temptation, 

Murmuring, '  bless  thee,'  passed  away.' 

*  As  the  pages  thence  were  wending, 
In  the  calm,  bright  skies  above, 

Saw  they,  side  by  side  ascending, 
Povdet  white  and  snow-white  dove !' 


THE    PREACHER   AND    THE    GAMBLER. 


A     BOmVM     OV     BOAXO     ▲     80UTB-WBBTZIIN     BTSAUKR. 


BT  S.   B.    ORCSV.  n.   O. 


Persons  of  these  two  antagonistic  portions  of  society  are  frequent- 
ly thrown  into  intimate  fellowship  and  association  with  each  other, 
especially  while  travelling  on  the  steamers  of  the  southern  and  west- 
em  waters. 

Some  years  since,  a  number  of  gamblers,  with  two  or  three  cler- 
gyman, happened  to  be  among  the  passengers  on  board  of  a  steam- 
boat bound  from  Cincinnati  to  New-Orleans.  The  company  on 
board  was  numerous ;  but  as  something  uncommon  and  extraordi- 
nary, from  whatever  cause,  extra  morality  or  otherwise,  there  was 
little  or  no  gambling  practised  by  the;  passengers  on  the  trip  down- 
ward. 

Several  days  had  passed  in  this  way,  when  a  gambler,  a  wfld, 
reckless,  dare- devil  sort  of  a  character,  began  to  grow  impatient  of 
die  tedium  of  the  voyage,  and  anxious  for  a  chance  of  making  his 
passage-money  by  victimizing  some  of  the  *  green-ones'  in  the 
crowd.  Going  up  to  one  of  the  clergyman  alluded  to,  (whom  he 
was  not  aware  was  of  that  profession,)  a  smooth  face,  good-looking, 
affable,  youngish  man ;  he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and  somewhat 
familiarly  accosted  him  : 

*  Say,  stranger !  dull  music  'board,  I  reckon !  Come,  take  a 
drink,  and  let 's  have  a  little  life  'mongst  us !' 

*  Thank  you,  my  friend,  I  'm  a  teetotaler,  and  never  drink.' 

*  O-o-h  !  — you  are,  eh  ]     Let 's  have  a  hand  at  cards  then.' 

'  There  I  'm  again  at  fault  I  do  n't  know  one  card  from  another, 
and  can't  play !' 

'  Scissors !  —  I  never  see  the  like  !  Here,  young  man,  let  me 
show  you  how.' 

'  I  'd  rather  not.  Sir,  if  you  please.' 

*  Brimstone-blazes  !  —  can't  we  get  up  some  little  bit  of  deviltry 
or  'nother  ?  I  'm  sick  on  't  pokin'  'round  in  this  'ere  way.  Wonder 
if  we  can  't  get  some  *  old  boss'  to  give  us  a  preach  ?  *  That  coon 
over  there,  with  a  white  'neckerchief,  looks  like  one  o'  them  gospel- 
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shop  men.     *Spose  we  ax  him  to  give  us  a  sannon  ?     I'd  like  to 
hear  one,  by  jingo  !' 

'  That  prentleman,  Sir,  I  presume  to  be  a  preacher,  and  its  quite 
likely  he  '11  accommodate  you.' 

*  You  knows  him,  do  n't  youl  Just  git  him  to  give  us  a  snorting 
sarmint.     I  '11  hold  his  hat,  d d  if  I  do  n't !' 

*  I  will  ask  him,'  replied  the  clergyman.  He  crossed  over  to  his 
friend  of  the  white  cravat,  and  stated  ^e  wish  of  the  gambler.  Re- 
tui-ning,  however,  he  remarked  that  the  preacher  declined  lecturing 
till  a  more  convenient  season. 

*  The  devil  he  does  !  Well,  I  'm  bound  to  have  fun  somehow  or 
'nother.  Can't  you  spout  a  bit,  my  young  sapling  1  'Spose  you  try 
it  on,  any  how.* 

*  My  friend,  if  I  should  preach,  I  should  try  to  give  you  some  un- 


easmess 


*  Then  you  are  just  the  man  for  me.  Git  up  here  and  gin  us  a 
spnnkling  of  brimstone ;  stir  up  these  old  ironsides  on  board,  give 
'em  an  extra  lick,  and  come  the  camp-meeting  touch ;  -will  ye  1 
Here  's  an  old  chap  here,  who 's  got  a  hymn-book,  and  I  can  sing 
first-rate  when  I  get  agoing,  if  the  lines  are  given  out ;  and  mind  ye, 
neighbor,  give  us  a  jam-up  prayer  j  blow  and  strike  out  as  loud  a^  ye 
can,  and  make  'em  think  that  a  pack  of  well-grown  prairie-wolves  are 
coming,  with  a  smart  handful  of  thunder  and  ligntnin',  and  a  few 
shovels  full  of  a  young  airthquake.  By  the  gracious  Moses,  we  '11 
have  a  trifle  of  sport  then  —  wont  we  ]' 

The  gambler  then  helped  the  preacher  to  arrange  for  the  sermon  ; 
boiTowed  the  hymn-book,  and  sat  down  with  an  expression  of  mock- 
seriousness  in  his  countenance. 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  gathered  routed  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings, wondering  what  would  be  the  upshot  of  the  business.  The. 
preacher  smoothed  his  face,  selected  a  hymn,  and  then  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  eyes  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Waxing  warmer  and 
wanner  as  he  proceeded,  he  appealed  to  God  in  me  most  spirit- 
stilling  and  solemn  manner ;  he  alluded  to  the  gambler  in  a  very 
pointed  manner,  and  prayed  for  his  salvation  from  the  ruin  to  which 
he  was  so  recklessly  tending.  Such  was  the  force  of  his  appeal,  that 
a  burning  arrow  seemed  speedily  sent  to  the  gambler's  soul.  The 
prayer  was  followed  by  an  excellent  sermon  by  the  young  clergyman, 
who  afterward  said  that  he  never  felt  more  impressed  in  his  life 
with  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  mission,  or  felt  a  fuller  inspira- 
tion from  on  High  to  proclaim  the  wrath  to  come  to  dying  and  hell- 
deseiTing  sinners. 

The  gambler  *  squirmed'  under  the  gospel  truth ;  yet  uneasy  as 
he  was,  he  contrived  to  sit  the  sermon  out ;  but  he  couldn't  wait  to 
participate  in  singing  the  closing  hymn. 

Shortly  afljer  all  was  over ;  and  going  up  to  the  clergyman,  he 
said : 

*  I  say,  friend,  you  are  a  preacher,  aint  you  V 

*  Yes,  my  friend,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  an  unworthy  ambassador 
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of  Christ,  and  hope  to  be  made  the  means  of  converting  many  souls 
to  God.' 

'  Well,  I  thought  as  much  I  But  I  tell  you,  I  never  had  the  sand  so 
knocked  from  under  me  before  in  my  life.  If  you  preach  in  ikat 
way,  there  wont  be  many  of  us  gamblers  left,  I  tell  you.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  'b  aU  right ;  my  good  mother  used  to  pray,  and  I  could  n't 
help  thinking  of  her  when  you  cut  me  all  up  in  little  pieces,  and  put 
my  singing  pipes  out  of  tune.  I'd  ha'  giv'  fifty  dollars  to  have  that 
'ere  saddle  put  on  another  horse.'  ^ 

I  suppose  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  gambler  required  no  farther 
preaching  on  that  passage :  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  con<< 
federates,  was  such  as  to  be  a  matter  of  no  animadversion  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman  and  passengers,  while  they  pursued  their 
voyage. 


LAY       OF        LIFE. 


at     J.     A.     SWAN. 


Look  upward :  there  lights  glisten 

Which  time  can  never  pale ; 
Whose  glow  will  guide  us  safely 

When  other  beacons  fail ; 
And  Heaven's  broad  gate  unfolding 

Shall  to  the  seeker  tell 
How  glorious  the  guerdon 

Of  them  who  labor  well. 


liook  upward :  thence  eood  angels 

Gaze  on  us  night  and  day, 
And  souls  of  the  departed 

Are  beckoning  us  away : 
Are  calling  us  to  join  them 

In  their  higher  work  above, 
Where  is  a  letter  dwelling, 

Where  is  a  purer  love. 


Look  upward,  but  not  always, 

Lest  flesh  with  spirit  war ; 
For  man  is  joined  to  Nature, 

And  must  abide  her  law ; 
*  Must  care  for  earthly  travel, 

As  for  the  spirit's  flight, 
Or,  gazing  on  ail  brightneoi, 

He  may  fall  into  night 
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Tlie  spirit  moflt  be  tended, 

And  the  flesh  be  borne  in  mindy 
Or  they  are  to  each  other 

Blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
T  is  ouiB  to  care  with  Martha 

For  household  dntiee  meet, 
Nor  cease  to  bow  with  Mart 

Low  at  the  Master's  feet 


Look  forward :  there  inciting 

The  goal*  we  strive  for  stands, 
Like  Mecca  to  the  pilgrim 

Across  the  desert  sands ; 
And  in  the  course  of  nature 

We  run  through  checkered  ways. 
Now  by  a  pleasant  valley, 

Then  in  a  tangled  maze. 


Look  forward:  then  we  see  not 

The  bitterness  of  strife, 
Nor  heed  the  paths  of  folly 

That  cross  the  path  of  Life ; 
Then  of  the  wiles  of  pleasure 

We  never  need  to  fear, 
Nor  syren  voice  shall  charm  \» 

Her  subtle  song  to  hear. 


Look  forward,  but  not  always ; 

For  far  behind  us  lie 
The  pleasant  pictures  painted 

On  youth's  bright  morning  sky ; 
And  green  thoughts  m  each  bosom 

Cling  round  that  olden  time. 
As  among  the  old  oak  branches 

The  ivy  loves  to  climb. 


There  stands  the  cherished  dwellingr 

With  the  blue  smoke  o'er  it  curled. 
Where  fiist  across  its  threshold 

We  stepped  into  the  world ; 
And  soft  eyes  at  the  window 

Are  gazing  on  us  yet, 
And  silvery  voices  reach  us 

Which  we  would  not  forget 


God  bless  our  childish  fancies ! 

Goo  bless  the  dear  old  past  I 
We  never  will  forget  it. 

Though  we  journey  far  and  fast, 
.  But  sometimes  like  the  rower       * 

We  '11  look  back  as  we  run ; 
So  shall  our  toil  be  lighter, 

Our  work  be  better  done. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Tte  BxAUTXKS  OF  Sacbbd  LmBATDBS.   Edited  by  Tbokas  Wtatt,  A.  IL,  ftuHior  of  'The 
Sacred  Tablemnz,'  etc.    pp.  330.    Boflton  and  Cambridge :  Jamks  MuzfBoa  Aim  Cohtaht. 

Wk  cannot  conacientionily  affirm  that  we  very  greatly  affect  the  style  of  the  eight 
cngraTingB  which  make  up  the  <  illuatrationa'  of  this  w^II-printed  yolome.  There  is 
anmfihing  black,  dim,  or  smirchy  about  mezzotint  engraTings,  which  m  our  judg- 
ment takea  away  half  the  force  and  sentiment  of  the  best  painting.  Many  of  these 
iOustzations  are  <  good  of  their  kind,*  but  their  *  kind'  is  not  good.  The  content^yf 
the  work,  which  seem  to  have  required  little  of  what  might  strictly  be  termed  *  editing,' 
coDsiBt  of  extracts  from  printed  discourses  by  seyeral  American  divines  of  repute,  with 
ether  published  sketches,  essays,  poetry,  etc.,  from  eminent  and  non-eminent  Ameii- 
cin  anthoia.  Bryant's  <  Thanatopsts*  is  converted  into  *  Consolation  for  Mortality,' 
and  is  so  replete  with  errors,  in  words  and  in  punctuation,  as  hardly  to  be  recognisa- 
ble. Lest  we  be  thought  too  severe  in  this  charge,  let  us  mdicate  a  few  of  the  blnn- 
deia  reCBcred  ta    The  author  of  '  Thanatopsis'  wrote : 

*Theoak 

Shall  send  its  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould.' 

It  Is  here  printed: 

« The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  wunoh  I* 

Agaisy  BmYART  wrote : 

*  Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting<plaee 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,'  etc. 

Here  it  *  limps,  short  of  a  foot,'  with  a  new  word  interpolated  t 

'  Tet  not  to  thy  earHdif  retting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire,'  etc. 

The  '  coneetions,'  however,  in  these  cases  may  be  a  part  of  the  *  eating'  to  which  we 
have  referred  The  '  Barean  desert'  is  a  new  reading ;  <  yes'  for  '  yet,'  in  the  fourth 
line  of  the  fortieth  page  is  another ;  the  last  <  by*  in  the  eleventh  line  of  the  same  page, 
»  a  third ;  while  the  punctuation  throughout  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  speak  thus  of  a  work  which,  in  its  externals  of  paper,  typogAphy  and 
binding,  reflects  credit  upon  the  well-known  house  whence  the  volume  proceeds ;  and 
which  contains  several  pieces  of  sacred  erudition  that  serve  to  elucidate  many  re- 
maikable  incidents  in  the  BiUe.  <  With  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,'  the  work  is 
still  worthy  of  commendation  to  the  Christian  public.' 
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PoKan  BT  John  G.  Whittixb.  niiutrated  by  H.  Billings.  In  oim  yolnme.  pp.  384.  Boston : 
Benjamin  B.  Mussxt  and  Company. 

A  1I06T  welcome  visitor  to  the  sanctum  was  this  large  and  beautiful  volume  of  an 
old  friend  and  correspondent,  whom  we  have  personally  seen  and  heard  from  through 
the  public  press  quite  too  infrequently  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Whittikr  is 
a  true  poet  He  is  never  without  vigor  and  wannth  ;  his  imagination  is  seldom  vague 
and  never  extravagant ;  while  his  command  of  striking  and  mellifluous  language  is 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  The  contents  of  the  book  before  us  are 
embraced  in  four  divisions :  the  first  consists  of  *  Poems'  proper,  *  The  Bridal  of  Penna- 
cook'  and  *  Mogg  Megone ;'  the  second,  of  ten  <  Legendary'  sketches ;  the  third, 
*  Voices  of  Freedom,'  comprises  between  thirty  and  forty  *  lays  of  humanity,'  the 
most  of  them  being  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  collateral  themes ;  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  *  Miscellaneous'  lyrics.  Mr.  Whittxer  introduces  his  volume 
with  this  modest  and  felicitous  '  Proem  :* 

'  I  LDVK  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Sfbnsbb's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sionby's  silrery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  momfaig  dew. 

*  Yet  yainljr  in  my  quiet  hours 

To  breathe  their  marrellous  notes  I  try ; 
I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 
*   In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky* 

*  The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 

•  Tha  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  Jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here. 

'  Of  mrstic  beauty,  dreamy  grace, 
No  roundea  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature 's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

'  Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind ; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  Joy  and  wo, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

*  Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 
And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  ow^ 

'  Oh,  Freedom  I  If  to  me  belong 
Nor  mlgh^  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Mabvbi.'8  wit  and  graceful  song. 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine  I* 

No  one  can  mark  the  deep  love  of  right  and  scorn  of  wrong  which  pervad*  the 
pages  before  us,  without  feeling  the  truth  expressed  in  the  sixth  of  the  foregoing 
stanzas.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fervor  with  which  Mr.  WHiTTiBa  advocates  the  de- 
molition of  abuses  against  nature  ant}  humanity,  we  would  cite  his  <  Prisoner  for 
Pebt'    It  would  not  have  been  amiss,  we  think,  to  have  stated  in  a  notfe  the  fact 
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qxm  which  it  is  fonnded ;  namely,  that  before  the  law  authoriamg  imprisonment  for 
debt  had  been  aboliahed  in  MaoBachuBettB,  a  revolutionary  pensioner  was  confined  in 
Chailestown  jail  for  a  debt  of  fourteen  doUan,  and  that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  he 
was  seen  waving  a  handkehshief  from  the  bars  of  his  cell  in  honor  of  the  day.  We 
wen  ramember  the  ncoid  of  this  mddent  m  the  newspapers  of  the  time : 


'TKB     PBZaOVSB     F  O  B    D  B  B  T. 


'  Look  on  him  t— tfaroagh  his  dimffeon  grate 

Feebly  sad  cold  the  morntaic  lij^t 
Comes  ftealiiig  round  him,  dim  and  late, 

Aa  if  it  loathed  the  aight. 
ReclJTiing  on  hii  atrawy  bed, 
Hia  hand  upholda  Ua  drooping  head  — 
Hia  bioodlesa  cheek  ii  aeamed  and  hard, 
Unahom  his  gray,  neglected  beard ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingera  ilow 
Ifia  long,  dishevelled  looks  of  i 


'No  gratefhl  lire  before  him  glowa, 
And  yet  the  winter'a  breatti  is  efaiS ; 

And  o'er  his  half-clad  peraon  goes 
The  frequent  ague  thrill ; 

eQent,  aare  ever  and  anon, 

A  sound,  half  mormnr  and  half  groan, 

Foreea  apart  the  painful  grip 

Of  the  old  snlferer's  bearded  lip : 

O I  sad  and  craahing  is  the  &te 

Of  old  age  chained  and  deaolata  I 

*  Jott  Gk)D  I  why  liea  that  old  man  there  T 

A  murderer  aharea  hia  priaon  bed. 
Whose  eye-balla,  through  hia  horrid  hair, 

Gfleam  on  him  fierce  and  red; 
And  tile  rode  oath  and  hearOeaa  Jeer 
Fall  ever  on  hia  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulneaa  or  sleep, 
Herre,  flesh  and  pulaea  thrill  and  creep 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  toaaing  limb, 
Crimson  w^ith  murder,  touchea  him. 

*  What  has  the  gray-hsired  prisoner  done  T 

Haa  murder  stamed  hia  handa  with  gore  f 
Hot  ao ;  his  erime  'a  a  fouler  one : 

OOD  XASB  TBX  OI.D  KAN  POOS  I 

For  tiiia  he  aharea  a  felon'a  cell — 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell  I 
For  thia,  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
EBa  youag  blood  on  the  invader's  sword, 
And  counted  light  the  fearfbl  cof  ^ 
Hia  blood-gained  liberty  la  lost  I 


*  And  ao,  for  such  a  place  of  rest, 

Old  prisoner  dropped  thy  blood  aa  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest, 

And  Saratoga's  plain  f 
Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scara, 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  Iron  bars ; 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument  upreared  to  thee  — 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison-cell — 
The  land  repays  thy  aervice  well  I 

'  Go,  rtas  the  bells  and  fire  the  guna, 
And  fling  the  atarrr  banner  out ; 
Shout '  Freedom  I'  oil  your  lisping  ones 

OiTe  back  their  cradle  shout : 
Let  boastful  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty  and  fame ; 
Still  let  the  poel^s  strain  be  heard, 
y^VUh.  *  glory^  for  each  second  word. 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praiae  '  our  glorious  liberty  I' 

*  But  when  the  patriot  cannon  Jara 

That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 
And  through  ita  gratea  the  stripes  and  stars 

Biae  on  the  wind  and  fall~ 
Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 
Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  f 
Think  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 
la  kincDed  at  your  pageantry  t 
Sorrowing  of'^soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 
Wliat  is  your  camiral  to  him ! 

*Down  with  the  law  that  binda  him  thus ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  nrom  the  withering  curse 

Of  OoD  and  human  kind  I 
Open*tiie  prison's  liring  tomb 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  sarage  code 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  Ood  ; 
No  longer  dare  aa  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Ai.anoHTv's  hand.' 


Thankfl  to  Humanity,  the  law  was  put  down ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  above 
ipirited  poem  was  more  potent  to  that  consummation  than  the  speeches  of  a  hundred 
kgidatoiB  to  the  same  end.  We  should  be  glad  to  quote  at  greater  length  from  the 
beantifni  vohmia  under  notice,  but  our  Umits  forbid.  We  have  to  content  onnelves 
with  mconmiending  it  cordially  to  our  readers,  as  containing  that  which  wilt  afibid 
them  exalted  pleasura,  and  make  them,  if  they  are  Americans,  proud  of  the  author 
as  their  countryman.  The  illuBtiatioos  are  ezceedhigly  good,  and  reflect  credit  not 
only  upon  the  artist,  but  upon  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  puUkiherB.  The 
portrait  of  the  author  is  excellent.    The  Quaker-baid,  as  we  gaze  at  his  face,  seems 

to  say,  as  of  yore,  *  Well,  friend  L ,  how  dost  thou  like  my  productions  V    *  We 

hare  said  ;*  and  are  willing  to  have  our  'judgment  set  aside,'  if  any  of  our  readers 
shiJl  disagree  with  us. 
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EasATB  AMD  Bbvisws  bt  Edwin  p.  WRxrrLS.    In  two  Tolumflft   ll«w*Tork:  D.  Aptubtom 
MXi>  CoxFAMT.    Philadelphia:  Gsomos  8.  APFUBTOif. 

Thise  ToliunM  contain  the  impranioofl  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  author  by  the 
penual  of  certain  works  of  British  and  American  anthore ;  which  imprenons,  in  the 
shape  of  what  is  termed  '  reTiews/  haye  been  from  time  to  time  given  to  the  pabhc 
through  the  *  North-American'  and  other  indigenous  quarteily  or  monthly  puUicationa. 
In  the  first  volume  among  other  matters,  are  notices  of  Macaulbt;  of  nine  of  our 
more  prominent  American  poets ;  of  a  full  dosen  of  the  best  English  bards  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  with  individual  estimates  of  the  genius  of  Btbon,  Wordswoetb, 
Sydney  SiirrH,  Daniel  Wbbstbb,  Talfoubd,  Jambs,  etc.  Among  the  attractive 
articles  of  the  second  volume  is  a  paper  upon  the  <  Old  English  Dramatists,'  twelve 
of  the  chief  of  whom  are  served  up  after  the  manner  of  a  true  appreciator  and  with 
the  skill  of  a  felicitous  commentator  ;  a  paper  upon  South's  Sermons ;  another  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  modem  British  critics ;  with'  articles  upon  Shakspbabb's  critics, 
CoLEBiDOE,  Shebidan,  Peescott,  and  essays  on  the  <  Romance  of  Rascality,' '  The 
Croaken  of  Society  and  Literature,'  etc  Of  many  of  these,  and  of  some  other  papers 
now  republished  in  these  volumes,  we  have  spoken  at  large  on  their  original  appear- 
ance.   The  entire  work  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  preservation. 


RoMAiiCB  OP  Tacbtino.    Voyage  the  First    By  Josbph  C.  HAar,  Author  of  'Hirism  Coffin,' 
etc.    New- York :  Habfbb  amd  Bbothxbs. 

Me.  Haet  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  present  vdume  has  been  written  mainly 
with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  yachters  to  the  several  phenomena  ordinarily  oc- 
curring at  sea  and  on  ship-board :  among  the  incidental  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  however,  are  these :  The  precedence  claimed  for  the  Puritans  in  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  <  freedom,  religion,  and  civilization ;'  the  misrepresentations  of  Spanish 
female  character,  and  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people  generally ;  the  original 
cause  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  in  modem  times  supposed  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  violence  done  to  the  daughter  of  Juuan  ;  and  the  position  generally  as- 
signed to  Shakbpeabb  as  a  superior  literary  genius.  The  arrogance  and  wantonness 
of  British  writers  in  regard  to  this  country,  are  by  no  means  forgotten  among  the  other 
incidental  matters.  Now  let  us  premise  that  our  author  writes  naturally  and  with 
ease  ;  that  he  describes  with  a  clear  pencil  what  he  sees  <  in  the  air,  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  earth ;'  that  he  properly  rebukes  the  <  Yankee'  division  proper  of  this  republic 
for  an  unfounded  pretension  to  all  the  original  freedom,  religion,  and  civilisation  of  the 
land ;  that  he  visits  Cadiz,  the  life  and  general  attractions  of  which,  outside  and  in- 
side of  the  walls,  he  pleasantly  sets  forth  ;  and  that  among  other  things,  he  tells  the 
reader,  (and  on  this  point  he  should  be  authority,)  how  to  navigate  a  yacht  across  the 
Atlantic  or  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be  seen,  is  materiel  for  a  very  pleasant  book,  and  ' 
as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  reader.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  author's  ideas 
concerning  Shaespeaeb? —  Shakspbabb,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  ao  eloquently, 
*  Time,  which  is  continually  washing  away  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  authors, 
passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  hU  works  7'    According  to  Mr.  Habt,  Shaks- 
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rsAU  was  'no  great  Shaken f*  afier  alL  He  waa  quite  a  amall  intellect — of  no 
gnat  aoconnt,  any  way ;  after  hia  death,  say  a  liondred  yean,  the  plays  which  bear 
hia  name  wen  found  among  the  lumber  of  a  theatrical  <  property'-room,  were  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  thereafterward  published  as  hia  own !  Rows  and  Bette&ton  were 
the  doer  and  abetter  of  this  trick !  <  Shall  we  go  on  ? — no !'  Rather  let  ua  continue 
to  thnik  Shakstbaek  a  cleTer  man,  who  has  written  <  some  good  piecea,*  and  our  friend 
the  aolhor  of  the  yolnme  before  us  a  *  elever  fellow,'  (in  both  aenaea  of  the  term,)  who 
haa  written  one  fooliah  one. 


The  Obiat  Ho««*aTT  Dlahoito.    By  W.  tL  THACioDur,  Aathor  of '  Vanity  Fair,  or  Pen  and 
Pencil  Sketches  of  EngUah  Society,'  etc.    Mew- York  t  Habtxb  and  Bbothxbs. 

Tma  ia  another  of  thoae  life-like  aketchea  of  Anglo-Iriah  character,  and  Engliah 
'  medium*  aodety  in  general,  for  which  Thaokbbat  ia  becoming  ao  deaervedly  pre- 
eminent It  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  for  any  other 
writer  in  England,  DicKsm  periiapa  ezoepted,  to  take  an  old  diamond  brooch,  the 
property  of  an  ancient  aunt,  surrounded  by  thirteen  locka  of  hair,  belonging  to  a 
bakei's  doxen  of  aiaten  of  her  deceased  hnaband,  and  around  it  to  wea^e  a  atory  of 
kmdred  interest  with  the  one  before  ua.  The  old  lady  waa  very  much  attached  to 
the  hero,  Mr.  Sahubl  Titm absh  ;  ahe  made  him  drink  tea  and  play  cribbage  with 
her  until  he  was  tired  half  to  death,  when  she  was  wont  to  relieve  his  fatigue  with 
some  *  infernal  sour  black  currant  wine.'  which  ahe  called  '  Roaolio ;'  and  all  this 
waa  undergone  by  him  with  fortitude,  becauae  ahe  had  promiaed  that  he  ahould  ulti- 
mately become  heir  to  the  *  HooajjiTT  property.'  Let  ua  here  record  a  little  diaap- 
pointment  of  hia : 

*  Wsx^,  I  thought  after  all  this  obaeqnlonaneMi  on  my  part,  and  my  anntfi  repeated  promises^ 
Aat  tile  old  lady  would  at  leaat  make  me  a  present  ofa  score  of  gmneas  (of  which  she  had  • 
power  in  the  drawer) ;  and  ao  conyineed  was  I  that  some  such  present  was  intended  for  mc, 
that  a  7011119  lady  hy  the  name  of  Miss  Maet  Smith,  with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  the  aub- 
JeeS,  actually  netted  me  a  little  green  silk  perse,  which  she  gave  me  (behind  Hick*b  hay-rick, 
as  you  torn  to  the  right  np  ChiiTchyard>lane)  —  which  she  gare  me,  I  say,  wrapped  np  in  a  bit  of 
sOrer  P^r.    There  was  something  in  the  purse,  too,  if  the  tmth  must  be  known.    Pint,  there 


vns  a  thick  curl  of  the  gloasiest,  buokest  hair  yon  ever  saw  in  yonr  life,  and  next,  there  was 
ttaeepenee ;  that  is  to  say,  the  half  of  a  silrer  sixpence,  hanging  by  a  little  necklace  of  blue  rib- 
bco.  Ah,  but  I  knew  where  the  otlier  half  of  the  sixpence  was,  and  enried  that  happy  bit  of 
lOTer I  ^ 

*  Next  day  I  was  obliged,  of  coarse,  to  derote  to  Mn.  Boooabtt.    My  aunt  was  excoasirely 


she  made  me  drhnk  the  greater  part.  At  night,  when  all  tiie  ladies  assembled  at  her  party  had 
gone  off  with  their  pattena  and  tiielr  nudds,  lbs.  Hoooabtt,  who  had  made  a  signal  to  me  to 
■toy,  first  blew  oat  taree  of  the  wax  candles  tn  the  drawing-room,  and  taking  the  fourth  in 
her  hand,  went  and  unlocked  her  eserifeoir. 

*  I  can  tell  you  my  heart  beat,  tiioogh  I  pretended  to  look  quite  unconcerned. 

"Sjlm,  my  dear,'  said  she,  as  she  was  fumbling  with  her  keys,  'take  another  glass  of  Rosolio 
(that  was  the  name  by  which  she  baptized  the  cursed  bcTerage),  it  will  do  you  good.*  I  took 
it  and  yon  micht  have  seen  my  hand  tremble  as  tiie  bottle  went  click,  click,  agamst  the  glass. 
By  the  time  I  had  swallowed  it,  the  old  lady  had  finished  her  operations  at  the  bureau,  and 
was  coming  towards  me,  the  wax  candle  bobbing  in  one  hand,  and  a  large  parcel  in  tiie  other. 

'  Now  'a  me  time,  thought  L 

* '  Sakuxl,  my  dear  nephew,'  said  she, '  your  first  name  you  receired  firom  your  sainted  uncle, 

Sbleaaed  huMMnd ;  and  of  all  my  nepnewa  and  niecea,  you  are  the  one  whose  conduct  ia 
haa  most  pleased  me.' 
'  When  you  consider  tiiat  my  aunt  herself  was  one  of  seven  msrried  sisten,  that  all  the  Hog- 
eAanas  wera  married  in  Ireland  and  mothen  of  numerous  children,  I  must  say  tiiat  the  com- 
pliment my  aunt  paid  me  was  a  rery  handsome  one. 

•  •  Dear  aunt,'  aays  I,  in  a  slow,  agitated  voice, '  I  have  often  heard  you  say  there  Were  seren- 
ty-three  of  us  in  aU,  and,  believe  me,  I  do  think  your  high  opinion  of  me  very  complimentary 
indeed ;  I  'm  unworthy  of  it — indeed  I  am.' 

'  *  Saxdxx.,'  eonttnned  she, '  I  promised  yon  a  present,  and  here  it  ia.  I  first  thought  of  giv* 
mg  you  money ;  but  you  are  a  regular  lad,  and  do  n't  want  it.  You  are  above  money,  dear 
Baxuxi.   I  give  you  whal  I  valae  most  in  life— the  p-^  the  po— ,  the  po-ortrait  of  my 
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sainted  Hoooabtt  (tears),  setin  tiie  locket  which  contains  theralaable  diamond  that  yon  hare 
often  heard  me  speak  of.  Wear  it,  dear  Sam,  for  my  sake ;  and  think  of  that  angel  in  Heaven, 
and  of  yom*  dear  aunt  Dosy.* 

'  She  put  the  machine  into  my  hands ;  it  was  abont  tlie  size  of  the  lid  of  a  sharfaiff-box ;  and 
I  shoula  as  soon  hare  thought  of  wearing  it,  as  of  wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  a  pigtail.  I  was  so 
disgusted  and  disappointed,  that  I  really  could  not  get  out  a  single  word. 


'When  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mindalitUe,  I  took  the  locket  out  of  the  pifwr(tlie 
I  as  big  as  a  barn-door  padlock),  and  slowly  put  it  into  my  shirt* 


locket  indeed  I  iti 


He  becomes  somewhat  more  reconciled  to  the  gift,  when  he  is  infonned  that  the 

gold  in  which  the  thing  is  set  is  worth  five  guineas,  and  reflects  that  he  can  have 

the  diamond  re-set  as  a  breast-pin^  for  two  more ;  and  that  adiamcnd-iiin  would  give 

him  ti^istingui  air,  althdhgh  his  clothes  are  something  of  the  shabbiest     Having 

bidden  his  aunt  good-by,  he  is  abont  to  leave  for  Iiondon ;  but  let  him  tell  his  own 

story: 

* '  WcLX.,  I  walked  down  the  TOlage,  my  hands  In.'my  breeches  pocket;  I  had  poor  BLinT*8 
purse  there,  baring  removed  the  UtUe  things  which  she  nve  me  the  day  before,  and  placed 
them — never  mind  where ;  but  look  you.  In  those  days  1  had  a  heart,  and  a  warm  one,  too ; 
I  had  Mart's  purse  ready  for  my  annrs  donation,  which  never  came,  and  with  my  own  .little 
stock  of  money  besides,  that  Mrs.  Hoogabtt's  csrd-parties  had  lessened  by  a  good  five-and- 
twenty  shillings.  I  calculated  that  after  paying  my  £ure,  I  shonld  get  to  town  with  a  couple  of 
seven-shillinff  pieces  in  my  pocket 

*  I  walked  down  the  village  at  a  deuce  of  a  pace ;  so  quick,  that  if  the  thing  had  been  possible, 
I  should  have  overtaken  ten  o'clock  that  had  passed  by  me  two  hours  ago,  when  I  was  liBtening 
to  Mrs.  H.'s  long  stories  over  her  terrible  Rosolio.  The  truth  is,  at  ten  I  had  an  appointment 
under  a  certain  person's  window,  who  was  to  have  been  looking  at  the  moon  at  that  nour,  with 
her  pretty  quilled  night-cap  on,  and  her  blessed  hair  in  praers. 

*  'There  was  the  window  shut^  and  not  so  much  as  a  candle  in  it ;  and  though  I  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  whistled  over  the  garden-paling,  and  sung  a  song  of  which  Bomebodv  was  very 
fond,  and  even  threw  a  pebble  at  the  window,  which  hit  it  exactly  at  the  opening  of  the  lattice  — • 
I  woke  no  one  except  a  great  brute  of  a  house-dog,  that  veiled,  and  howled,  and  bounced  so  at 
me  over  the  rails,  that  I  uioiight  everv  moment  he  would  have  had  my  nose  between  his  teetis. 

*  So  I  was  obliged  to  go  off  as  quickly  as  might  be ;  and  the  next  morning  mamma  and  my 
sisters  made  breakfast  K>r*me  at  fonrf  and  at  Ave  eame  the  Trae  Blue  light  six-inside  post^oaob 
to  London,  and  I  got  up  on  the  roof  without  having  seen  Maet  Skith. 

'  As  we  passed  the  house  it  did  leem  as  if  the  window-curtain  in  her  room  was  drawn  aside 
just  a  little  bit.  Certainly  the  window  was  open,  and  it  had  been  shut  the  night  before ;  but 
away  went  the  coach,  and  the  village,  cottage,  and  the  churchyard,  and  Hick's  hay-ricks, 
were  soon  out  of  sight 

*'  My  hi,  what  a  pfai  I'  ssid  a  stable  boy,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar,  to  the  guard,  looking  at 
me  and  nutting  his  finger  to  his  nose. 

'  The  fact  is,  that  I  had  never  undressed  since  my  aunf  s  psrty  ,*  and  being  uneasy  in  mind  and 
having  all  my  clothes  to  pack  up,  and  thinking  of  somebody  else,  had  quite  forgotten  Mrs.  Ho«- 
oaxtt's  brooch,  which  I  had  stock  into  my  shirt  fTlll  the  night  before. 

Thus  ends  the  first  chapter.  The  second  tells  us  how  the  diamond  is  brought  up^ 
to  London,  and  produces  wcnderftd  eflfects,  both  in  *  the  City*  and  at  the  <  West  End.' 
Especially  does  it  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Brough,  Chief  Director 
of  the  Independent  West  Diddlesex  Assodatton,  a  company  whose  '  assurance'  seems 
to  have  been  enough  for  all  the  similar  institutions  in  London,  the  financial  schemes 
of  which  are  recorded  with  infinite  trnthftdness  and  hmncr.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  permit  Mr.  Tithaiibh  to  describe  in  his  own  words,  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
one  day  whisked  into  the  magnificent  carriage  of  Lady  Doli>ruii,  and  the  good  luck 
which  enured  to  him  thenceforward.  The  sketches  of  that  interesting-mnemonic  old 
dowager-countess,  of  the  Ladies  Pbxston  and  Bakbs,  and  of  the  Eari  of  Ttrroww^ 
are  in  Thackeray's  rich  vein.  But  the  picture  of  that  Peoksniffian  financier,  the 
chief  director  of  the  *  L  W.  D.  Am.,*  is  the  <  ereOwnin'  glory'  of  all ;  nor  is  it  a 
character  without  its  prototype,  'here  and  elsewhere.'  The  diamond-pin  succes- 
sively introduces  the  wearer  to  a  dinner  at  PentonviUe  with  Roundhand,  Brouou** 
chief  clerk,  a  hen-pecked  *  spoon'  of  a  husband,  and  subsequently  to  a  fashionable 
ball  at  the  residence  of  the  Chief  Director  of  the  <  Ind.  W.  Did.  Ass.'  There  is  some-- 
thing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  riy  hnmor  of  Gohomm  in  the  ensuing  seene : 
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*Thxex  U  no  om  to  describe  the  grand  gala,  nor  the  number  of  lamps  in  the  lodje  and  in 
tha  garden,  nor  the  crowd  of  carriage!  that  came  in  the  gates,  nor  the  troops  of  cnrlous  people 
ontaide,  nor  the  icea^  fiddlers,  wreaths  of  flowers  and  cold  supper  within.  The  whole  descrip- 
tion was  beantifnlly  giren  in  a  fashionable  paper,  by  a  reporter  who  obserred  the  same  from 
the '  Yellow  Lion.'  orer  the  Way,  and  told  it  in  his  journal  in  the  most  accurate  manner ;  get- 
ting an  aeronnt  of  the  drvaaas  of  the  great  people  from  their  footmen  and  coachmen  when 
they  came  to  the  ale-hoose  for  their  porter.  As  ior  the  names  of  the  guests,  they,  you  may 
be  sure,  found  their  way  to  the  same  newspaper ;  and  a  great  laugh  was  had  at  mv  expense 
biOTiQse.  among  the  titles  of  the  great  people  mentioned,  my  name  appeared  in  Uie  ust  of  the 

*  hooorablea.'  Next  day  Bsouoh  advertised  *  a  hundred  and.flfty  guineas  reward  for  an  emerald 
nerklane  lost  at  the  party  of  Johk  Beouoh,  Esq.,  at  Pulham.'  Though  some  of  our  people 
said  that  no  such  thing  was  lost  at  all,  and  that  Bbouoh  only  wanted  to  advertise  the  magnifl- 
eence  of  his  society  ;  but  this  doubt  was  raised  by  persons  not  invited,  and  envious,  no  doubL 

*  Well,  I  wore  my  diamond,  as  you  may  itaagine,  and  rigged  myself  in  my  best  clothes,  viz., 
my  hlne  coat  and  brass  hdttons,  before  mentioned,  uankeenlrowsers  and  silk  stockings,  a  white 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  white  gloves  bought  fur  the  occasion  ;  but  my  coat  was  of  country- 
make,  very  high  in  the  waist  and  short  in  the  sleeves ;  and  I  suppose  1  must  have  looked  rather 
odd  to  some  of  the  great  people  assembled,  ior  they  stared  at  me  a  great  deal,  and  a  whole 
crowd  formed  to  see  me  dance,  which  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  power,  performing  all  the  steps 
secmrately.  and  with  great  affility,  as  1  had  been  taught  by  our  dancing-master  in  the  countij. 

'  And  with  whom  do  you  tnink  I  had  the  honor  to  dance  f — with  no  less  a  person  than  Lady 
Jams  PnssTOM,  who,  it  appears,  had  Just  gone  out  of  town,  and  who  shook  me  most  kindly  by 
the  hand  when  s)ie  saw  me,  and  asked  me  to  dance  with  her.  We  had  my  Lord  Tiptoff  and 
Lady  Fajcnt  Raxxs  fdr  oar  vw-a-vit. 

*  ^  on  should  have  seen  how  the  people  crowded  to  look  at  us,  and  admired  my  dancing,  too ; 
for  I  cut  the  very  best  of  capers,  quite  different  to  the  rest  of  the  gents,  (my  lord  among  the 
number,)  who  walked  through  the  quadrille  as  if  they  thought  it  a  trouble,  and  stared  at  my 
activity  with  all  their  might.  But  when  I  have  a  dance,  I  like  to  enjoy  myself;  and  Maat 
SvrrB  oHea  aald  I  was  the  very  best  partner  at  our  aasemblies.  While  we  were  dancing,  I 
told  Lady  Jakk  how  RqxnfDtuMn,  Ourcu  and  I  had  come  down  three  in  a  cab,  beside  the 
driver;  aid  mv  account  of  our  adventures  made  her  ladyship  laugh,  I  warrant  you.  Lucky 
it  was  fbr  me  toat  I  did  not  go  back  in  the  same  vehicle ;  for  the  driver  went  and  intoxicated 
himself  at  the  *  Yellow  Lion,^  threw  out  Gutch  and  our  headelerk  as  he  was  driving  them 
back,  and  actually  fought  Ootch  afterward  and  blacked  his  eye,  because,  he  said,  that  Gutcb'b 
red  velvet  waistcoat  frightened  the  horse. 

*  Lady  JANK,  however,  spared  me  such  an  uncomfortable  ride  home ;  for  she  said  she  had  a 
ibwth  plaee  in  her  carrlsige,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  accept  it ;  and  positively,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  there  was  I,  after  setting  the  ladies  and  my  lord  down,  driven  to  Salisbury- 
iq&are  in  a  great  diandering  carriage,  with  Ifaming  lamps  and  two  tall  footmen,  who  nearly 
knocked  the  door  and  the  whole  little  street  down  with  the  noise  they  made  at  the  rapper. 
Yon  shonid  have  seen  Gus's  head  peeping  out  of  a  window  in  his  white  ni^ht-cap  I  He  kept 
me  up  the  whole  night,  telling  him  about  the  ball  and  the  great  people  I  had  seen  there ;  and 
next  day  he  told  at  the  offlce  my  stories,  with  his  own  usuu  embroideries  upon  them.' 

Mr.  TiTMAUH  became  afterward  a  frequent  rimtor  at  the  Chief  Director's,  wher9 

*  on  Simday/  he  writee,  *  a  great  bell  wokeiu  at  eight,  and  at  nine  we  all  anembled 
ia  the  hfeakfaet-room,  where  Mr.  Bbodgu  read  prayen,  a  chapter,  and  made  an  ex- 
hortation afterward  to  us  and  all  the  members  of  the  household,  except  the  French 
eook,  Monsieur  Nongtonopaw,  whom  I  could  see  from  my  chair  walking  about  in 
the  afambberieii,  in  his  white  night-cap,  smoking  a  cigar.'  The  result  of  the  pious 
Chief  Directttr's  assiduous  attentions  to  Mr.  Titmarsh  turns  out  to  be,  that  Aunt 
HoooABTT  inTests  her  money  in  shares  of  the  <  I.  W.  D.  Ass. ;'  that  all  is  lost ;  and 
that  Mr.  TiTMASSH,  now  marrHed  to'  sweet  Mabt  SHrra,  is  thrown  into  prison  fbr 
liabilitc^  which  he  had  been  induced,  at  Brouoh'b  instigation,  to  incur.  The  descrip- 
tioii  which  ensues  of  scenes  in  the  prison  is  as  graphic  and  striking  as  any  thing  in  the' 
Tohmie.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  *  particnlan,'  as  well 
ss  for  the  denouement  of  the.story ;  in  which  it  is  conclusiYely  shown  that  a  good  wife 
is  the  best  diamond  a  man  can  wear  in  his  bosom. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  remark  the  ease  with  which  one  may  detect  the  style  and 
manner  of  a  true  observer,  like  Thackeray.     Whether  as  the  gotaiping  flunkey, 

*  Chawls  Ykllowplcsr,'  the  voyager  from  *  ComhiU  to  Cairo,'  the  recorder  of  the 
proceedmgs  of  *  Vanity  Fair,'  or  the  painter  of  Brougu,  Chief  Director  of  the  <  Inde- 
pendent West  Diddlesex  Association,'  he  can  never  remain  x'  nominis  umbraJ 
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^nnberaarg  Itstvoai  of  Saint  NUI)ola0. 

Wb  have  once  more  the  pleasure,  as  the  elected 
official  organ  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society,  to  present 
-  j^  our  readers  with  a  brief  record  of  the  proceedings  at  their 
anniveisary  festival|held  at  the  City  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  the  seventh  ultimo.  The  Society,  with  their  invited 
'z  guests,  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour ;  and  after  the 
r^  election  of  new,  and  reflection  of  old  officers,  proceeded, 
^  to  the  sound  of  inspiring  music,  to  the  banquetting-hall, 
where  they  were  marshalled  to  their  seats  by  the 
stewards.  When  the  company  were  all  seated,  it  was 
remarked  that  each  of  the  four  long  tables,  running  lengthwise  of  the  hall,  was  just 
comfortably  filled  At  the  centre  of  the  raised  table,  on  the  dais,  sat  the  President, 
looking  as  happy  as  he  felt,  with  his  venerable  cocked  hat  and  brave  insignia  of  dig- 
nified office;  while  mounted  before  him,  with  head  turned  due  ' no'th-east-by-no'th- 
half-no'th,*  stood  that  Determined  Cock,  which  was  presented  to  the  Society  at  their 
last  annlveisary  by  Washington  Irving.  The  chaplains  of  the  Society,  with  the 
presidents  of  the  several  sister  societies  of  the  metropolis,  were  on  each  side  of  the 
President,  and  with  their  different  orders  and  badges,  added  not  a  little  to  the  pictur- 
'  eaque  afiect  Grace  was  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  Society ;  when  there  straitway  ensued  a  great  rattling  of  plates  and  popping  of 
corks ;  and  a  goodly  number  of  colored  gem'man,  clad  in  the  quaint -garb  of  old  Peter 
Stijtvesant  were  <  about,'  with  marvellous  ubiquity.  When  the  viands  and  fluids 
had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  the  President  arose,  mounted  his  hat,  and  addressed 
the  Society  as  follows: 

'  Bbothkbs  or  St.  Nicholas  :  Another  year  has  again  brought  us  together  to  celebrate  the 
BDnireniary  of  our  patron  Saint,  and  to  welcome  to  our  feattre  board  the  repreaentatiTea  of 
thoie  aocietlea  whoae  origin  and  porpoiea  are,  like  our  own,  founded  in  charity  and  benoTO- 
lence.  In  expressing  the  gratification  I  have  in  meeting  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  the 
membera  of  our  Society,  I  may,  I  trust,  be  permitted  at  the  same  time  briefly  to  express  the 
feelings  of  a  Just  pride  at  the  honorable  distinction  which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  again  to 
confer  on  me,  by  electing  me  for  a  second  term  to  preside  oyer  this  Society.  My  best  thanks 
and  my  whole  duty  are  all  that  I  can  offer  in  return.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
inform  yoa  Uiat  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  gradually  increasing,  and  are  from  time  to  time 
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itfely  faiTetted ;  tiiat  oar  aetoal  members  exceed  three  himdred ;  and  although  it  Is  true  that 
but  muJI  demands  for  aid  hare  as  yet  at  any  time  been  made  npon  our  treasury,  still,  while 
we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  such  is  the  case,  it  is  no  less  our  duty,  as  it  is  our  practice,  to  hus« 
band  our  means  against  the  day  of  need,  and  for  acts  of  charity,  which  doubtless,  in  the  course 
of  yean,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  dispense.  These  great  societiea  are  among  those  which 
distingaiah  and  add  character  to  our  great  commercial  city,  where  men  of  all  nations  congre- 
gate, and  uniting  their  akHl,  their  enterprise  and  their  capital  with  the  old  Dutch  stock,  in- 
crease and  render  permanent  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  common  hive.  During  the 
praaent  year  we  have  had  csuse  to  rejoice  in  the  retn^  of  peace ;  the  waste  of  war  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  place  have  come  repoie  and  quiet,  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  means 
of  tfais  great  and  free  people  for  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  bold  and  well-planned  adventures 
of  commerce,  as  well  to  its  ancient  haunts  as  to  those  distant  and  newly-acquired  aettlementa 
where  our  language,  our  laws  and  our  freedom  are  to  be  planted  and  cherished  by  the  hands 
of  Americans.  We  hare,  too,  unlike  the  ancient  world,  recently  and  quietly  gone  through 
with  an  election  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union ;  a  result  arrired  at  through  the  ballot 
done,  and  acquieaced  in  as  the  will  of  the  minority ;  the  two  great  principles  of  our  gorem* 
mea^  and  upon  the  presenratlon  of- which  depend  the  prosperity  of  our  country  and  Uie  per- 
petaity  of  our  institutions.  Amidst  the  general  welfare,  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  seyeral 
•f  our  most  distinguished  members.  Since  we  last  met,  HxmT  BaxvooBT  and  David  S.  Jones 
luTe  finished  their  mortal  career ;  but  they  have  left  with  us  the  memory  of  their  great  per- 
Moal  wortti,  and  excellences  in  their  different  spheres  of  life,  and  each,  in  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, the  taste,  the  knowledge  and  the  fitoess  which  adorned  the  places  tiiey  filled  among  us.' 

When  the  President  had  concladed  these  remarks,  »ud  the  applause  which  they  eli- 
cited had  subsided,  he  proceeded  to  give  the  following  regular  toasts,  which  were  re- . 
peated  by  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  received  with  tumultuous  acclamation ;  several  of 
them,  indeed,  with  nine  hearty  cheen : 

Sr.  Nichoujls  :  Our  Patron  Saint,  long  canonized  in  our  affections :  May  his  genial  worship 
be  extended  among  our  descendants. 

Qua  CiTT :  Her  destiny  is  onward ;  it  shall  be  the  effort  of  her  sons  to  make  her  fully  worthy 
of  her  ancestry. 

Thz  PaasiOBNT  of  thjb  UNmn  Statxs. 

Thx  GovxBNoa  or  the  State  of  New-Yoxx. 

TBe  AaMT :  Honor  to  the  names  and  the  deeds  which  constitute  its  glory. 

The  Navy  :  The  Lakes,  the  Ocean  and  the  Gulf;  bear  witness  to  their  valor  and  thehr  skill. 

The  EAai.y  Fathbbs  of  New  Aksteedam  :  The  stem  they  planted  has  become  a  giant  tree : 
through  all  the  grafts  it  still  showa  the  vigor  of  the  parent  stock. 

Our  Sittkr  Societies  :  8t.  Nicnoi.A8  welcomes  them  right  heartily  to  his  board,  and  in  tiie 
rap  of  good-fellowship  again  pledges  them  to  advance  the  city  of  their  adoption. 

The  KATtrsAx.  Alliance  between  tbe  Dutch  and  Enolish  Settlebs  in  Amxexca:  Its 
begmning,  the  hospitality  shown  in  Holland  to  the  emigrants  of  the  Mayflower;  its  consumma^ 
.ttoa,  fte  imion  of  their  descendants  here. 

Qua  BaoTHKE  the  Govebnob-Elbct  :  The  hereditary  successor  in  office  snd  character  of 
the  illustrioos  Stutvbsant. 

The  Dauohtebs  of  Eve  :  The  Mother  tempted  one  man  out  of  Eden :  The  Daughters  make 
ibr  us  a  Paradise  of  the  world. 

After  the  regular  toasts  were  gone  through  with,  the  Presidents  of  the  Sister  Socie- 
ties, present  as  guests,  responded  on  behalf  of  the  associations  which  they  represented 
Taking  the  hint  from  a  suggestion  by  the  President  of  St.  Nichojuas,  they  spoke  with 
brevity  and  to  the  point  We  regret  that  care  was  not  taken  to  preserve  a  copy  of  their 
remarks  for  publication  ;  but  this  was  overlooked  ;  as  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  the 
brief  but  felicitous  speeches  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  which  formed  an  excellent  feature 
of  the  evening.  The  subjoined  are  the  toasts  by  the  Presidents  of  the  sister  societies, 
and  other  invited  guests: 

Bt  Mafob  HAvnoBTEB:  '  Our  Dtitek  Anemlart:  The  prosperity  of  our  city  Is  a  tribute  no 
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less  to  their  sagacity,  which  laid  ita  fonndationa,  than  to  the  enterprise  which  his  raiae4  the 
Bnperstractare.' 

Bt  Da.  Bkxlbs,  PaxsiDKNT  of  St.  Gsoaox's  Socixtt  :  'Neu-Yark  :  Mayher  yte«r<  equal 
her  poftt  career.* 

Bt  Mr.  Ibvin,  PaKSiDKMT  or  St.  Akdbxw'8  :  '  The  Virtues  of  the  SetUenof  Nieum  Awuterdam: 
A  good  foundation  for  a  great  and  virtnoua  community.' 

By  Mosks  H.  GannnELL,  P&ssxDEirr  or  ths  Nxw-Enoland  Socixtt  :  '  Saint  Mchoku :  The 
best-tempered  and  broadest-bottomed  saint  in  the  calendar.' 

Bt  Mr.  Zimubbman,  Dutch  Consvl  :  *  T%e  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Fundo' 
wuntal  Law  of  the  Netherlands:  May  other  nations  learn  from  them  that  no  goTemmoit,  how- 
eTer  free,  can  be  permanent,  unless  its  laws  protect  Uie  proper^  as  well  as  the  social  rights  of 
individuals.' 

Bt  James  Rxtburn,  Pbxsidbnt  or  St.  Patrick's  Socixtt  :  *  The  Dutch  Sealers  of  NeuhAm- 
aterdam:  While  selecting  a  snug  home  for  themselyes,  ^ey  established  a  haven  for  tiie  exiles 
of  all  nations.' 

By  Mr.  Coxnard,  Presxdxnt  op  the  German  Socixtt  :  '  The  Old  Nets-York  Qentleman :  A 
living  example  to  the  rising  generation.    May  the  race  n^ver  expire.' 

Bt  the  Rxv.  Dr.  Schoonmakxb,  (in  sonorous  Dutch  :)  *  Het  Santa  Class  Oeseldschap  von  Ntetsto 
Amsterdam,  aUe  heyl  en  voorspoet  tot  dcaselfs  leden :  Lanck  mogen  sy  betrachten  Fatherlandta  OQ- 
wankelbaer  oprechtigheyt,  eerlyckheydt  van  voomemen,  en  liefde  tot  deughtsaemheydt^  vry- 
heiten  relesie.'  (,The  St.  Nicholas  Society  of  Neto-Amturdam :  Health  and  prosperity  to  its  mem- 
-«  l^ers.  May  they  long  cultivate  that  unbending  integrity,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  virtue  and  religion,  which  has  elevated  the  national  character  of  Fatherlandt.) 

Bt  a  Guest  :  •  Our  Dutch  Ancestors :  The  first  founders  of  civilization,  science  and  religion 
in  this  State.  Their  institutions  will  shine  with  increasing  brightness  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tions.' 

Bt  Mb.  Zabbiskix  :  '  The  late  Emigrants  from  HoUand:  Like  the  Pilgrims  of  New-England, 
they  fled  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  the  endeared  associations  of  birth,  in  quest  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome  them  to  our  shores,  the  land  of  their  choice  and  the 
future  home  of  their  children.' 

Bt  Hxnrt  J.  Brxnt,  a  Guest  :  '  The  Hudson  River :  Like  the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  may 
it  wave  to  every  land  the  blessings  and  botlnties  and  liberties  of  our  country.' 

Bt  Denkino  Duer,  op  the  Committee  op  Stewards  :  '  The  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas:  Let  them 
but  be  true  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  all  will  be  well  with  theimelves  and  their 
descendants.' 

Bt  a  Guest  :  '  The  returning  sense  of  public  justice,  manifested  by  the  refileetion  of  the 
Dutch  to  power,  in  the  election  of  a  Dutch  Governor  and  a  Dutch  Mayor.' 

While  the  company  were  yet  enveloped  in  the  warm  smoke  that  curled  lazily  up- 
ward from  the  long  pipes  sent  over  by  Messn.  Wambersib  and  Croaswtck,  of  Rot- 
terdam, and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Gilbert  Davis,  Mr.  Charles  King,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  rose,  and  in  conclusion  of  a  few  well-expressed  observations, 
touching  the  power  and  glory  of  England,  proposed  the  health  of  Hon.  Madricb 
Power,  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  was  present  as  an  invited  guest  The 
gentleman  thus  honored  responded  as  follows  to  the  toast,  in  a  manner  which  bespoke 
him  an  accomplished  orator : 

Mr.  Prksidxnt,  Vice-Presidents  and  Gentlemen  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Socixtt  :  I  need  not,  I 
am  sure,  here  express  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  tiie  hi^h  honor  that  has  Just  been  done  me  : 
an  honor  which  is  in  no  small  degree  enhanced  by  the  eloquent  and  complimentary  terms  with 
which  you,  Sir,  have  prefaced  the  toast,  and  the  cordial  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received  by  the  gentlemen  of  this  Society,  whose  history,  or  rather  the  history  of  whose 
ancestors,  botii  of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  I  have  read  and  pondered  over  with  admiratloii 
and  delight  In  that  history,  Sir,  I  found  a  people,  who,  with  nothing  save  the  force  of  charac- 
ter, of  virtue  and  of  enterprise  to  rely  upon,  converted  the  undrained  marshes  of  Holland  into 
smiling  meadows  and  rich  pastures  ;  a  people  whose  stock  in  trade  consisted  only  of  a  few 
^hing'boats,  which  were  soon  exchanged  for  those  noble  ships,  with  yrhich  the  Dutch  weta 
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WBtio  sweep  erery  iea,aiid  cmytiieir  vti,  tbdr  eommarce  and  fheir  elTiUzatioii  to  the  far- 
tteat  limita  of  tbe  earth ;  and  by  means  of  which,  they  so  increased  and  consolidated  their 
strength,  as  to  be  able  to  hurl  their  haughty  defiance  at  the  greatest  power  the  world  then  knew. 
If,  St,  torning  from  ^e  East,  I  seek  to  mark  their  progress  in  the  West,  what  do  I  behold  t  A 
people,  cultiTating  the  same  arts,  and  parsoing  the  same  paths  in  the  new  world,  which  led 
tiiem  to  glory,  and  greatness,  and  dominion, in  the  old;  the  gloomy  forest  conrcrtcd  into  frnit- 
Ail  fields ;  opalent  cities,  and  well-built  towns  established ;  the  hum  of  busy  industry  heard 
fai  localities  where  no  other  sound  was  erer  heard  before,  save  the  howl  of  savage  beasts,  and 
the  dismal  song  of  the  still  more  savage  Indian ;  ttiat  noble  river  traced  to  its  source,  on  whose 
bosom  arc  now  borne  the  rich  products  of  the  'Far  West,'  to  feed  the  hungry  millions  of  Eu- 
rope ;  in  a  word,  the  foundations  laid  of  ttiis  colossal  power,  which  is  destined,  (and  that  at  no 
distant  day)  to  dictate  terms  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  With  these  considerations  crowding 
vpoB  my  mizkd,  how  could  I  feel  otherwise  than  flattered  at  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me, 
or  how  can  I  ever  experience  other  than  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  when  I  reflect,  that 
the  blood  of  the  men  who  have  done  these  deeds  —  the  KmiCkkrbockxhs  of  New-York — flows 
through  the  veins  of  the  dearest  objects  of  this  heart  f — I  mean  my  wife  and  my  children.  My 
honorable  friend,  Mr.  Kiifo,  has  referred  in  terms  of  high  eulogy  to  the  great  country  with 
irinch  I  am  eomieeted,  as  a  representative  in  Parliament.  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  those  kindly 
sentimaiitB  are  fully  reciprocated  by  every  well-Judging  man  in  Great  Britain.  We  look  upon 
your  greatness  as  though  it  were,  in  some  measure,  our  own;  for  what  is  so  natural  as  that  the 
parent  ahonld  rejoice  at  the  growing  prosperity  of  her  child  f  For  my  own  part,  I  can  safely 
promise,  that  no  matter  whether  in  a  public  or  private  station,  my  constant  endeavor  shall  be 
to  unite  stni  more  closely  two  nations  ttiat  ought  to  be  for  ever  hound  to  each  other  by  their 
mutoal  interests,  and  by  the  stronger  ties  of  blood,  of  language  and  religion. 

Mr.  PBXSiDCirr,  I  should  now  close  the  remarks  which  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  make, 
if  a  higher  and  more  sacred  duty  did  not  still  remain  to  be  performed ;  that  of  conveying  to  this 
Soeie^  and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  thanks  and  gratitade  of  eight  millions  of  my 
,  for  the  generous  and  disinterested  aid  which  you  afforded  them,  when  in  clrcum- 
I  of  real  distress.  Ton  are  all  doubtless  familiar  with  the  statements  relative  to  the 
late  famine  in  Ireland.  Ton  have  pictured  to  yourselves  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  that  Island ;  sufferings  that  exceed,  in  intensity  and  duration,  those  tragicardistresses 
which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration.  Sir,  I  have  read  in  THUCYDinr.a 
file  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens ;  I  have  read  in  Maxzoni  a  statement  of  its  ravages  in  the 
cities  of  Northem  Italy ;  but  neither  the  minute  details  of  the  one  nor  the  luminous  pngc  of  the 
oOier — no,  not  even  the  sufferings  of  the  wretehed  beings  with  which  the  great  poet  of  Italy 
(Dairrx,)  peopled  the  Hell  of  his  imagination,  can  parallel  in  horror  the  scenes  of  wo,  on 
whieh  I  myself  have  gazed,  terror-stricken  and  bevrildered,  in  several  parts  of  Ireland ;  fami- 
lies numbering  as  many  as  six,  found  dead  together  on  their  common  bed  of  straw  ;  infants 
tagging  at  their  dead  mother's  breasts,  from  which  the  nourishing  fluid  had  receded  long  be- 
fore Ufa  was  extinct ;  the  son  found  with  his  mouth  filled  with  the  flesh  of  his  dead  father's 
hand,  which  he  had  mangled  and  lacerated  in  the  last  Aeeperhte  efforts  to  sustain  agonized  ex- 
istence ;  yes,  these  are  objects,  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  makes  the  heart  shudder 
and  the  blood  run  cold ;  objects  over  which  I  shall  now  throw  a  pall,  lest  I  may  disgust  you 
by  farhter  dweUing  on  them.  While  Ireland  was  enveloped  in  this  gloom,  without  a  ray 
of  hope  to  cheer  her,  a  voice  was  wafted  across  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  conveying  the  glad 
ttdings  of  the  great  things  that  were  being  done  for  her  m  America  In  a  moment  the  aspect 
of  tilings  was  changed.  *  Hope  elevated,  and  joy  brightened  her  crest;'  while  the  genius  of 
Erin  arose  from  her  grave,  and  flinging  from  her  form  the  death-shroud  that  enveloped  it, 
with  hope  in  her  eye,  and  promise  on  her  lips,  bade  her  sons  to  be  of  good  heart,  for  the  gene- 
rous Americans  were  hastening  to  tlieir  assistance  I 

Mr.  Powxa  next  alluded  to  the  labors  of  the  New -York  Committee  and  stated  that  the  names 
of  Mtkdxkt  Van  Scbaick,  Philip  Hons,  and  the  other  members,  were  as  familiar  in  Ireland  as 
'  kofutekold  word:*  For  all  tiiese  acts  of  disinterested  kindness,  Ireland  can  now  make  no  other  re- 
torn  tium  the  prayers  of  eight  millions  of  a  grateful,  a  generous,  and  an  enthusiastic  people ;  a 
people  who  will  pray  that  no  pestiferous  breath  may  blight  your  crops ;  no  foreign  foe  pollute 
these  shores,  or  domestic  enemy  rend  this  glorious  Union,  under  which  yon  now  flourish  ;  but 
that  teeming  Flen^  may  ever  shower  her  choicest  blessings  over  this  happy  land ;  while '  o'er 
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her  happ7  homes  and  altars  free  the  star-spangled  banner  may  erer  proudly  ware,  the  terror 
of  the  oppressor  and  the  '  hope  of  jthe  oppressed !' 

With  this  speech,  admirable  alike  in  matter,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  delivery,  we 
must  close  our  account.of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  festiyal  of  the  Saint  Nicholas 
Society.    It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  all  our  annual  gatheringiB  hitherto. 


*  American  Artists*  Benevolent  Fund  Society.'  —  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  a  movement  in  this  metropolis  toward  establishing  an  <  American  AriitU^ 
Benevolent  Fund  Society'  after  the  plau  of  a  kindred  institution,  chartered  many 
years  since  in  England,  which  has  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  British  art,  artists, 
and  the  bereaved  families  of  artists.  When  the  details  are  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee —  who,  to  their  honor  be  it  spoken,  have  taken  the  initial  of  the  matter  de- 
terminedly in  hand  —  and  by  those  acting  in  concert  with  them,  we  shall  present 
them  in  these  pages.  In  the  mean  time  we  make  the  subjoined  extract  irom  the 
report  of  the  committee  in  question : 

'  That  a  necessity  exists  at  the  present  time  for  an  instltntlon  such  as  we  desire  to  establish 
will  not,  we  think,  be  denied.  There  probably  is  no  one  among  us  who  cannot  call  to  mind 
instances  where  its  beneficial  effects  would  have  been  felt;  effects  gratifying  not  only  to  the 
immediate  recipients  of  its  bounty,  but  to  those  in  whose  hearts  lires  an  abiding  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  Charity,  always  noble,  never  appears  more  so  than  when  alleriating 
the  wants  of  those  who  chance  to  be  the  helpless  survirors  of  men  whose  IItcs  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  forms  of  beauty — it  matters  not  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture ; 
enduring  forms,  whose  refining  influence  is  felt  by  all.  If  merit  always  commanded  the  sac- 
cess  it  deserves,  the  objects  which  we  now  have  in  view  were  vain  and  useless;  but  such, 
unhappily,  is  not  the  case.  It  is  needless  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  undeniable  wrong. 
The  fact  that  it  exists,  and  that  in  all  probability  it  wUl  not  be  removed  imtil  the  entire  fabric 
of  society  is  rc-constructed,  is  a  suflBclent  argument  in  favor  of  the  usefulness  of  establishing 
means  that  may,  in  part,  remedy  the  existing  evil.  Many  a  noble  aspiration  has  been  checked, 
many  a  soul,  longing  to  express  itself  in  the  beautiful  language  of  art,  has  been  weiglied  down 
by  the  incubus  of  Prospective  Poverty ;  a  demon,  haunting  the  toiling  artist  in  his  studio — whis- 
pering in  his  p.ar  words  such  as  these :  *  Stifle  your  desire  for  the  farK>ff,  unattained  and  dim ; 
make  the  labor  of  your  hands  simply  available  property ;  create  such  things  only  as  will  be 
imderstood,  and  perhaps  purchased  by  the  many,  if  you  would  not  have  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren— the  Jewels  of  your  heart  ^thrown,  when  you  die,  upon  the  cold  charities  of  a  cold 
world.'  Genius  may,  and  in  many  memorable  instances  has,  broken  over  these  barriers  in  the 
way  of  its  advancement ;  triumphing  nobly  over  the  most  unpropitlous  circumstances.  In- 
deed, individual  cases  may  be  cited  where  poverty  and  its  attendant  misfortunes  have  served 
as  spurs  rather  than  checks  to  its  onward  career ;  but  these  form  only  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

*  The  formation  of  an  '  American  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,'  setting  aside  its  more  obvious 
philanthropic  motive,  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  cause  of  American  art.  Tell  the 
struggling  artist,  who  may  have  a  family  dependant  upon  his  exertions  for  support,  that, 
should  he  be  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  provide  for  them  a  maintainance  after  his  decease, 
they  will  yet  be  cared  and  provided  for,  by  an  instituUon  from  which,  by  the  aid  he  lent  it 
while  living,  he  has  given  them  a  ri^JU  to  ask  for  support ;  and  by  removing  this  fetter  from 
his  mind,  you  incite  him  to  new  and  higher  eflbrt.  Men  of  capital  who  are  sincere  lovers  of 
art,  (and  there  are  many  such  in  our  city.)  would  gladly  tender  their  aid  lu  behalf  of  so  lauda- 
ble an  object ;  and  the  committee,  in  pressing  the  importance  of  speedy  and  vigorous  acticm 
in  this  matter,  feel  that  they  are  discharging  a  simple  act  of  duty  which  they  owe  to  humanity 
and  to  the  cause  of  American  art.' 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  promoting,  as  far  aa  in  our  power,  the  laudable 
objects  of  this  benevolent  society. 
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An  LfDtAiff  EzicuTiON.  —  We  derive  the  foHowing  interesting  account  of  an 
Indian  Execution  in  Wisconsin,  from  a  letter  dated  <  Falls  of  St.  Croix,'  more  than 
three  thousand  miles  from  this  present  sanctum,  in  August  last.  '  You  sjieak/  says 
oar  conespondent,  *  of  making  some  use  of  my  hastily-written  letters ;  if  such  he 
your  wish,  I  will  here  jot  down  for  you  an  unjMdrfect  description  of  an  impressive 
seene  which  I  lately  witnessed,  and  of  which  you  will  have  seen,  if  any,  only  a  very 
brief  account  in  one  of  our  far-western  papers.*    The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

*  Son 'time  atace,  in  one  of  my  letters  to  yoo,  I  made  mention  of  the  marder  of  three  white 
men,  by  Indians,  near  this  place.  That  tragedy  has  closed  by  the  execution  of  one  Indian, 
samad  LrrTz.K  Saux,  or  *  Paunais,'  and  the  Infliction  of  forty  stripes  well  laid  on  the  back  of 
a  white  man  named  FanncBioc  Mixxkb.  I  will  give  yon  a  summary  of  the  facts  tn  relation 
to  this  case.  Abofat  t&e  flfteenth  of  Jfay,  a  small  Indian  trading  establishment,  a  few  miles  out 
of  town,  was  pillaged  by  Indians,  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  F.  Toaifxi.L.  The 
Indiana,  it  appeaxa,  were  led  on  by  Mxxxsa,  who  was  a  rivsl  trader.  On  ToB2rai.L's  return  to 
Aia  place,  a  small  party  of  Chippewa,  or  more  properly,  'Ob-Jib-wa'  Indians,  of  the  'Red 
Blankef  tribe,  and  somewhat  noted  for  their  imrabordination  to  the  whites,  Tlsited  Tokkkll's 
place,  snd  after  remaining  aereral  hoars,  Lrm,x  Baux  shot  Tobnbu.,  and  also  an  elderly 
man,  sn  assistant  of  Toamxx's,  of  the  nsme  of  M<Elbat,  snd  then  burned  the  house.  This 
was  all  done  In  open  day ;  although  no  clue  to  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  nor  indeed 
Id  the  actual  murder  of  Toaifxix  and  M'Elsat  was  had  until  the  fifth  of  June,  when  a  party 
of  men  in  seaivb,  on  passing  the  place,  discoyered  the  remains  of  the  latter,  drawn  from  its 
place  of  concealment  by  beasts  of  prey.  On  the  announcement  of  the  ncwa  in  the  aetCle- 
ment,  a  wi*M.ri»*g  was  called,  a  coroner  choaen,  (we  have  none  legally  constituted  here,)  a  Jury 
nmmoned,  and  we  all  proceeded  to  the  spot ;  where,  sided  by  the  timely  preience  of  a  raven 
hoTcring  above,  we  soon  found  the  bodiea  of  both  the  Tictims,  half  doTOured  by  woItcs  I 

'As  you  may  well  suppose,  the  disoorery  proYoked  feeling  and  srouaed  inrestigation,  which 
naulted  in  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  four  Indians,  (Jok,  SquAchA-vA,  OA-BE-aA-oEK,  and 
WASi,)  beUeTod  to  he  acceasory  to  the  murder.  They  were  separately  examined,  and  unitedly 
aflrmed  that  Lrrnu  Saoz  committed  ttte  act  A  party  of  twelve  armed  men  was  immedi- 
ately sent  off  about  twenty  miles  to  secure  his  arreat.  On  their  return  with  the  prisoner,  a 
tribunal,  composed  of  the  firit  business  men  of  the  place,  was  conatitnted ;  a  thorough,  dis- 
paasionate  and  impartial  inveatlgation  of  the  case  waa  had,  and  on  tho  following  momipg,  at 
dght  o'clock,  in  the  preaence  of  two  or  three  hundred  apectators,  Indiana  and  citizens,  LrrrLX 
Sauz  waa  hung.  The  acene  closed  with  the  flogging  of  Ma.x.n,  as  sn  abettor  and  prime 
morer  tn  the  trsnssetton. 

*  For  the  conunission  of  these  acts,  with  the  <xlraa«  sdvocates  of  law  and  order,  we  hold  no 
debate ;  we  deaire  only  to  explain.  We  claim,  with  them,  to  do  rererence  to  the  laws  of  Goo 
md  man.  A  defensive  action  merely  contemplates  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
pecttliaridea  of  thia  case,  and  ita  propriety,  can  only  be  ftilly  appreciated  by  those  familiar 
with  oar  Judicial  condition ;  Hie  varied  of  aggrarated  casea  of  a  similar  character  which 
hare  gone  unpunished ;  and  above  all,  the  peril  that  attends  the  lives  of  others  from  the  attack 
of  emboldened  Indians.  This  esse  had  Just  been  preceded  by  snother — a  white  man  having 
been  shot  down  by  an  Indian,  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses ;  while  the  Indian,  after 
bdng  taken  into  custody,  was  suffered  to  escape.  I  waa  at  the  fort  where  he  was  confined  ; 
and  the  poor  fellow,  aa  soon  as  he^aw  me,  begged  of  me  to  let  him  go :  '  Ah  I  chief  white«man, 
let  me  go  a  little  ways ;  by*snd-by  I  wUl  come  snd  heap  presents  on  you,  so  good  P  I  pitied 
the  poor  fellow,  for  the  white  man  had  wronged  him  much  and  often,  and  beaten  his  squaw. 

'The  scene  that  morning  was  aa  orderly,  impressiTe  and  aolemn  as  any  I  erer  beheld,  under 
the  authority  of  ordinary  laws.  There  were  emotions  of  sympathy  apparent  on  many  a  manly 
brow ;  but  the  Indian  was  firmness  itself.  I  stood  at  his  side  through  the  whole  affair,  and  he 
coolly  smoked  his  pipe  as  if  it  was  an  eTery-day  circumstance  that  was  to  happen.  But  when 
he  bade  his  wife  fiuvwell,  I  could  see  the  tear  start  in  his  eye.  He  looked  round  a  moment  on 
as  all,  tlien  took  his  wife  snd  brother  by  the  hands,  snd  ssid  in  his  natire  tongue :  •  Farewell  I 
Pacwais  dies  like  a  brave.    Wait  a  little ;  Pa-^a-ka-os  (Wmrn  Buck,  hia  wife)  by  and  by  yon 
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will  help  me  paddle  my  canoe  again.'  (it  is  the  custom  of  the  squaw  to  sit  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe,  whenever  her  husband  hunU,  and  paddle  it  for  him.)  He  then  struck  his  breast,  curled 
his  lip,  handed  his  pipe  to  his  wife,  climbed  on  the  barrels  which  we  had  arranged  for  him; 
and  when  the  rope  was  placed  round  his  neck  the  barrels  were  pulled  from  under  him,  and  he 
died  without  a  groan,  or  hardly  a  struggle —  as  *  a  brave'  should  die.  He  was  but  twenty-two 
years  old,  yet  those  were  the  second  murders  he  had  committed ;  he  having  killed,  in  all,  three 
persons.  There  were  his  mother,  his  brothers,  his  squaw, and  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  I  wish  I 
could  have  pointed  the  scene  at  the  time ;  the  Indian  hanging  on  the  tree ;  the  white  man  bound 
to  the  trunk,  waiting  for  a  flogging,  with  his  dead  accomplice  before  his  eyes ;  and  the  chiefs  with 
their  long  pipes,  and  faces  painted  of  a  sombre  hue.  sitting  round  on  old  stumps;  the  oldest 
chief,  Old  Oak,  of  the  Chippewa  nation,  in  the  midst ;  all  chanting  a  plaintive  melody — the 
whole  scene  was  impressive  in  the  extreme. 

*  While  Little  Satjx  was  yet  swinging  in  the  air,  and  before  Millkb  received  his  inflictian 
of  stripes,  Indian  Joskph  Lapsaxsik,  one  of  the  faithful  to  the  mission  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bout- 
WBLL,  addressed  his  kinsman  present  in  tiie  Chippewa  language  to  the  following  import : 
*  Brothers :  I  am  of  yoor  blood,  you  will  therefore  listen  to  my  eounsel.  Yon  see  one  of  our 
brethren  hanging  before  you.  It  is  Just.  It  is  the  white  ihaa's  way  of  punishment  for  taking 
the  lives  of  their  brethren.  You  will  therefore  take  warning,  and  shun  the  counsel  of  bad 
white  men  and  bad  Indians.  Go  back  to  your  hunting-grounds.  Shun  bad  traders,  and  the 
white  men  will  not  hurt  you.'  You  see  they  set  our  others  free ;  they  like  Indians  who  tell  ikte 
truth.'  MiLLES  was  titen  admonished  by  the  acclamation  of  all  present,  that  if  he  was  ever 
again  seen  in  the  country  he  would  share  the  fate  of  LrrrLS  Saux,  then  hanging  before  him. 
On  the  whole,  let  us  not  be  accused  of  barbarity  to  the  Indians.  The  true  question  is,  how  can 
it  be  prevented  t  Our  prepossessions  and  sympathies  have  long  been  with  that  receding  race^ 
In  the  chancery  of  Heaven  condemnation  is  written  against  the  enormous  sin  of  selling  whiskey 
to  the  Indians.  For  the  reputation  of  our  place,  I  can  say  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
is  not  permitted  within  its  precincts.    For  a  short  time  after  the  hanging,  the  Indians  evinced. 

some  dispositicm  to  hostility.    I  sent  L away  in  consequence.    We  were  at  the  time  desti* 

tuto  of  arms  and  ammunition ;  we  have  plenty  now,  which  I  obAined  at  the  fort.  All  is  quiet 
at  present,  and  we  are  no  longer  in  fear.  It  is  the  general  belief  here  that  our  prompt  proceed- 
ings have  intimidated  the  Indians ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  prepared,  and  can  at  any  time  tum 
out  one  hundred  armed  men,  which  I  wiU  head  in  open  field  against  the  whole  Chippewa  nation. 
I  consider  one  white  man  a  mateh  for  ten  Indians ;  and  it  is  «Mily  a  larger  number  than  that 
that  I  allow  to  intimidate  me  when  alone.' 

There  came  with  the  foregoing  letter  the  head-dren  which  the  ludian  wore  when 
he  was  executed ;  a  flashy  adornment,  flaunting  with  eagle-plumes  and  gay  with  vari- 
colored wampum  beads ;  together  with  a  rough  but  very  formidable-looking  dagger, 
or  short-sword,  with  a  sheath  of  panther-skin,  ornamented  with  porcupine-quills. 
These  are  trophies  and  mementoes  of  a  scene  which  we  can  well  believe  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  witnessed  it  We  do  npt  think  that  any  of  our  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  condemn  the  summary  execution  performed  upon  this  *  bad  Indian.* 
The  necessities  of  the  case,  as  set  forth  by  our  correspondent,  would  seem  to  have  jus- 
tified the  extremest  measures,  both  as  an  example  of  retributive  power  and  justice, 
and  as  a  warning  to  his  red  companions,  who  will  doubtless  take  good  care  to  avoid 
his  fate. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  remember  a  little  sketch,  republbhed  in  the  Kniokkrbocker 
many  yean  ago,  taken,  if  we  remember  rightly,  from  the  Batavia  *  Spirit  of  the 
Times*  weekly  gazette,  descriptive  of  a  simitar  execution  in  Genessee  county.  We 
recollect  that  the  red  victim  was  as  *  cool  as  a  cucumber,'  and  that  there  were  some 
circumstances  connected  with  his  execution  that  were  very  amusing,  and  we  rather 
thuik  somewhat  ridiculous. 
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Goaup  WITH  Readkrb  and  Ck>RRS8PONDBiCTS. —  Many  of  our  readera  will  have  seen 
in  the  daily  joumak  *  fall  and  particular'  acconnta  of  the  recent  Opening  of  the  New- 
York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  to  Binghamton.  We  shall  not  mn  the  risk  of  giving  a 
aecond  edition  of  *  Johnny  Thompson's  news ;'  but,  avoiding  particular  detail,  we  can- 
not resiBt  the  inclination  to  record  a  few  of  the  objects  witnessed  and  thoughts  awakened 
during  the  interesting  excursion  in  question.  And  *  in  view  of  our  subject,  we  remark 
fint,'  that  no  ezcurrioa  could  be  better  planned.  It  was  a  luxury  to  sail  in  the  evening 
in  the  splendid  *  Oregon'  steamer  to  Piermont ;  and  most  luxurious  was  the  breakfast 
prepared  next  morning  by  Captain  Saint  John  for  his  congregation,  which  consisted 
of  the  President  and  his  Board  of  Directors,  a  large  number  of  invited  guests,  inclu- 
ding among  them  the  Common  Council,  and  eminent  metropolitan  merchants  and 
financieiB.  We  were  off  early  in  the  morning ;  insomnch  that  it  was  scarcely  gray 
dawn  until  we  were  some  twenty-five  miles  on  our  way,  our  fle^t  of  can  convoyed 
by  the  snorting  fire-horse ;  cars  which  in  space,  comfort,  and  elegance,  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  United  States.  As  we  have  already  spoken  in  these' pages  of  the 
scenery  and  different  points  of  attraction  on  the  line  of  the  rail-road  between  Piermont 
and  Port-Jervis,  we  shall  only  ask  the  reader  to  survey  with  us  some  of  the  more 
striking  scenes  and  occurrences  of  our  first  journey  between  the  latter  place  and  Bing- 
hamton. At  about  three  miles  from  *  the  Port'  we  crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  Com- 
pany's new  bridge ;  a  most  substantial  structure,  with  massive  stone  piers,  some  eight 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  track  now  lies  for  three  or  four  miles  along.a  rocky  ter- 
race, with  a  precipice  sheer  down  a  hundred  feet  below  you,  and  above  you  the  steep 
side  of  a  monntain  *  frowning  temble,  impossible  to  climb.'  It  was  almost  fearful  to 
sweep  like  the  wind  along  the  iron  track  at  this  dizzy  height,  hanging  as  it  were  di- 
rectly over  the  river,  rolling  its  waters,  choked  with  snow-eovered  ice,  to  the  main. 
This  river, '  by  the  way,'  is  by  the  way  for  a  good  portion  of  the  onward  distance ; 
ever  rolling  on,  with  solemn  movement,  bearing  oUke  ice  frozen  in  its  stillness  and  con- 
gealed m  its  commotion ;  like  the  river  of  life,  which  sweeps  contentious  foes  and  peace- 
ful friendfl  into  one  common  ocean  at  last.  Crossing  the  Lackawaxen  by  another 
bridge,  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  we  complete  twenty  miles  from  Port- 
Jervis,  having  encountered  on  the  way  scenery  that  it  would  be  worth  one's  while  to 
go  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  Let  as  premise,  that  the  murky  blue  clouds  which  shut 
oat  the  son  early  in  the  morning,  have  proved  to  be  foul  with  snow  ;  and  that  we  have 
arrived  at  Nazrowsburgh,  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  New- York,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  north-west  storm  of  driving  snow.  Here,  thanks  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Lodcr,  the 
President,  the  Directom,  and  Mr.  Sbtmouk,  Superintendent-m-Chief,  a  liberal  collation, 
well-flanked  with  hot  and  cold  fluids,  awaits  us ;  which  having  despatched,  we  are 
again  under  way.  Alter  leaving  Narrowsburgh,  (following  the  observant  eye  of  our 
friend  of  *  The  Tribune*  daily  journal,)  *  the  road  follows  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware, through  the  same  mountain  wilderness,  if  possible  of  still  wilder  character.  The 
snow  now  fell  thick  and  fast,  and  the  hills  of  pine  and  rock,  seen  through  the  driving 
flakes,  had  a  look  of  dreary  sublimity,  which  harmonized  well  with  their  rugged  outlines. 
The  streams  were  frtnen  in  their  leaps  down  the  precipices,  and  hung  in  sheets  of 
icy  spar  on  the  face  of  the  rock.  The  primeval  pines  and  hemlocks  were  bent  down 
with  their  weight  of  snow,  and  half  concealed  the  entrance  to  the  dusky  ravines  slant- 
ing down  to  the  river,  which  was  swollen  and  turbid,  and  in  many  places  neariy  blocked 
fOL.  ZZXIII.  11 
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with  ice.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  witness  a  wild  winter  storm  among  the  unvisited 
wildemesses  of  the  interior,  with  so  much  comfort.  Following  the  windings  of  the 
river,  we  passed  Hancock,  where  a  number  of  fine  deer,  brought  in  by  the  hunters, 
were  swinging  by  the  heels  in  full  view  of  the  cars,  and  reached  Deposit  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  At  this  place,  where  the  ascent  of  the  Summit  ridge  commences, 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  country  around  were  collected,  and  huge  bonfires  sent 
their  flaming  red  light  through  the  falling  snow.  Cannons  were  fired  constantly,  and 
the  most  vociferous  cheers  given  and  returned.  A  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected 
over  the  road,  bearing  the  large  letters  *  Welcome'  upon  it,  over  which  a  noble  *  stag 
of  ten  tmes'  just  killed,  was  standing  upright'  We  leave  Deposit  with  the  snow  four- 
teen inches  deep  on  the  rails,  with  a  team  of  locomotives,  hamened  tandem,  who  toil 
up  a  grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  until  we  reach  the  Summit,  whence  we  begin  the 
descending  grade  to  Binghamton.  Nothing  of  a  similar  character  in  this  country 
can  compare  with  the  scenery  and  the  noble  works  of  the  hands  of  skill,  labor,  and 
capital,  which  succeed.  Inclement  as  it  was,  there  was  an  *  Old  BjficK*s  head  thrust 
out  of  the  c||ipacious  window  of  the  well-heated  car,  from  Deposit  to  Bmghamtoo. 
In  the  thick  night,  roaring  with  driving  snow,  we  now  and  then  beheld  the  team  of 
iron  horses,  in  the  midst  of  the  white  steam-smoke  that  poured  from  their  snorting 
nostrils,  and  enveloped  them,  rushing  thipugh  the  snow ;  now  hurling  the  long  train 
over  a  bridge  an  hundred  and  seventy  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  which  it 
spanned,  down '  which  you  saw  for  a  moment  the  tall  pines,  standing  like  sheeted 
ghosts  in  the  half-lighted  gloom ;  anon  sweeping  over  a  long  viaduct,  looking  over 
whioh,^ar,  far  below  you,  you  see  spread  out  the  streets  and  lights  of  a  village,  over 
which  you  are  actually  passing !  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  reached  Binghamton, 
where  we  wore  received  with  every  hospitable  demonstration  of  welcome.  The  com- 
pany, preceded  by  the  President  and  Directors,  Common  Council,  and-  other  gnesti, 
were  ushered  into  the  D6p6t,  a  temporary  and  very  spacious  structure,  through  which 
extended  tables,  laughing  (not  *  groamng*)  under  the  weight  of  their  good  cheer,  em- 
bracing all  the  come-atable  luxuries  of  the  season,  not  forgetting  the  varieties  of  game 
peculiar  to  the  sylvan  region  round  about  Most  ample  justice  was  done  to  the  repast 
by  all  present ;  and  when  this  *  ceremony'  (which  was  enjoyed  *  tana  ceremonie,')  had 
been  concluded,  the  President,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  stood  high  above  the  multitude, 
and  in  a  clear  voice  submitted  a  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  road,  which 
was  of  such  a  favorable  character  as  to  command  the  loud  applause  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  others  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  this  great  enterprise ;  which,  it 
may  be  well  to  state,  without  going  into  farther  detail,  will  in  a  short  time  be  in  opera- 
tion fifty  miles  farther,  and  in  less  than  three  years,  under  its  present  acUve  and  judi- 
cious management,  will  have  reached  Lake  Erie ;  receiving  on  either  hand,  at  every 
station  in  its  advance,  those  collateral  tides  of  business  from  the  rich  country  whidi  it 
traverses,  that  will  eventually  so  swell  the  main  stream,  that  the  road  must  become  one 
of  the  most  commanding  sources  of  profit  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  Union.  Hie 
main  difficulties  have  been  already  overcome ;  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Lake 
Erie  being  of  comparatively  easy  construction,  and  much  of  it  already  gnuled. 
The  President  and  his  large  family  of  directors  and  guests  were  quartered  by  the  hos- 
pitable Binghamtonians  at  several  excellent  hotels  and  among  obliging  private  frunilies, 
in  which  latter  category  we  had  the  good  fortune,  in  company  with  a  few  kindred 
spirits,  to  be  placed.  One  can  see  and  admire,  even  in  wmter,  the  beautiful  situation 
of  this  delightful  town,  reposing  ds  it  does  at  the  confluence  of  two  lovely  streaiM, 
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Um  SiaqiMbaiuw  and  Chenango,  and  miiToiuided  by  gncefiiUy-sweeping  moiintains« 
wilh  Tales  *  atietehmg  in  pennYe  quietaeai  between.*  We  never  thooght  to  find  at 
'  Sknangfinte*  m  lovely  and  prapenme  a  Tillage  as  Binghamton.  It  was  *  a  ngfaft^ 
to  see*  when  the  can  left  at  noon  to  return  to  New- York.  It  was  clear  and  cold } 
the  aiei^iing  was  sopeib ;  the  streets  were  full  of  snow-vehicles  from  all  the  country 
ffoond ;  and  as  the  train  moved  off,  the  very  mountains  around  echoed  the  inter* 
changed  honahs  that  rose  from  the  eats  and  the  long  lines  of  citizens  that  thronged 
each  side  of  the  way.  When  we  arrived  at  the  great  Starucca  Viaduft,  the  fust 
train  of  can  stopped,  and  their  occupants  followed  the  President  down  the  precipitous 
anow-coverad  bank  to  the  depths  below.  And  well  were  they  repaid  for  their  trouble* 
A  noUe  bridge  of  hewn  stone,  eight  hundred  feet  long,  with  wventeen  arches  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high,  met  their  eyes  as  they  looked  upward ;  and  they  could  gaze 
but  a  moment  before  it  was  found  neceasary  to  give  vent  to  their  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration in  six  hearty  cheen ;  which  had  hardly  been  rendered,  when  six  more  were 
given  to  the  second  train,  which  now  came  up,  and  swept  like  children's  toy -can 
akmg  the  dizzy  height ;  the  passengen  of  the  second  train  then  went  down  and  re- 
peated the  admiring  huzzahs,  until  *  all  rang  again.'  The  train  stopped,  three  or 
Ibor  miles  farther  on,  at  the  Cascade  Ravine,  an  awful  chasm,  arched  by  a  wonder- 
ful bridge,  with  a  single  span  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  one  hundred  and 
eighty -five  feet  above  the  stream !  As  you  stand  far  beneath  this  stupendous  arch, 
amid  the  wild  scenery  of  the  desolate  chasm  which  it  spans,  with  its  only  possible 
yiekfing  point  the  eternal  rocks,  the  mind  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  sublimity,  which  it 

is  impossible  to  describe. But  hold !  ^^  we  are  getting  beyond  our  tether.    Of  the 

scenes  at  Deposit ;  of  our  journey  back  to  Piermont ;  of  the  supper  on  board  our 
friend  Saiht  Joint's  magnificent  steamer  *  Oregon ;'  of  the  resolutions,  so  well  de- 
served, in  conunendation  of  the  road  ;  of  the  talents  and  energy  of  Mr.  Lodbr,  the 
Fkesident,  Major  Beown,  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Sbtmour,  Chief  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Mabsh,  the  Secretary,  etc. ;  of  the  '  songs  and  rejoiciogs'  of  the  occasion ;  of  all 
theM,  we  must  forbear  at  present  to  speak ;  having  space  only  for  the  expression  of  our 
firm  belief,  that  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  will  within  five  yean  become  one  of 
the  most  profitable  enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  if  not  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Herb 
is  an  exquisite  limning  of  a  good  pastor,  lately  deceased.  It  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr< 
Bbeeiam,  in  a  fhneral  discourse,  from  which  the  annexed  extracts  are  taken.  The 
wlK^e  sketch  is  admirably  written : 

*Thx  openaeM  and  benignity  of  his  countenance  were  In  perfect  harmony  with  the  frank' 
Bess  of  bis  manners  and  the  benerolenee  of  his  heart  His  kind  and  gentle  words  fell  plea- 
saaUy  vpon  the  ear,  and  hiM  cordial  sympathies  with  every  human  being  with  whom  he  stood 
in  sny  eadearlBg  relatioD,  touched  tenderly  upon  the  heart  There  was  nothing  that  in  any 
way  affected  them,  whether  for  weal  or  for  wo,  in  which  he  was  not  concerned,  and  tiiongh  in 
'the  changes  and  chances  of  thia  mortal  life,'  he  had  much  to  endnre,  and  therefore' much  to 
bhmt  bis  sensibility  in  regard  to  others,  yet  to  the  Tery  last  he  retained  the  same  kindlfaiess  of 
fiMliBg ;  and  in  this  respect  at  least  left  most  men  his  debtors.  .  .  .  Hxas,  after  a  circle  of 
twenty  years,  his  thoughts  fondly  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labors ;  and  it  was  his  espe- 
dal  request  several  months  before  his  death,  that  his  remains  should  be  brought  hither,  in  order^ 
no  doubt  that  he  might  receive  the  tribute  of  grief  and  affection  from  the  friends  who  should 
surrire  Um;  and  that  hia  ashes  might  be  mingled  with  those  of  his  people.  The  tenderness 
of  the  thought  cannot  fidl  to  awaken  a  corresponding  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
me.  For  how  intimate  were  the  ties  which,  though  temporarily  loosened,  still  bound  you  to 
each  other !  .  .  .  Thc  greater  part  of  you  were,  through  his  ministry,  engrafted  by  baptism 
into  the  body  of  CaaiST's  Church,  and  regenerated  with  Uis  Holy  Spirit.  You  were  afterward 
taught  in  his  simple  and  happy  way,  the  value  of  the  privileges  which  were  thus  Secured  for 
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yoOf  and  affeetionfttely  urged  to  bold  fkst  of  fliem  to  the  end,  by  leading '  a  godly  and  a  Cbrta- 
tian  life/  In  aickneM  and  aorrotr  be  was  yonr  guide  and  yonr  comfortar ;  and  in  health  and 
gladness  the  helper  of  yonr  Joy.  When  life  waa  all  hope,  and  the  fdtarewaa  blita,  he  Joined 
yon  in  thoie  holy  bands  which  death  alone  conld  sever ;  and  when  hope  was  blighted,  he  bnried 
your  dead  and  soothed  your  pangs.  All  this,  and  more  than  I  can  tell,  will  rise  up  before  yotf 
in  sweet  and  sad  remembrance,  as  Us  mortal  remains  lie  before  you.  Hay  none  of  his  whole' 
some  instruction,  his  godly  counsels,  his  affectionato  admonitions,  his  acta  of  kindness  and  lore* 
OTer  escape  from  your  minds,  or  fail  of  their  effect  upon  yonr  hearts  and  lires  I  May  you  still 
keep  up  in  death,  as  in  life,  your  communion  with  him ;  but  in  a  higher  and  holier  degree  than 
can  ever  be  realised  while  our  itiends  are  in  the  ^h.' 

On  a  preceding  page  will  be  found  a  poetical  address  to  William  Wood,  Esq., 

of  Canondaigua ;  a  gentleman  who  was  long  and  favorably  known  in  NeW-York  atf 

one  of  its  mo«t  patriotic  citizens,  haying,  among  many  other  good  works,  established 

the  Mercantile  Library  by  his  individual  exertions.    It  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  stimulus 

excited  by  Mr.  Wood  among  the  young  men  of  Canandaigua,  that  the  streets  of  that 

lovely  village  are  laid  out  with  so  much  taste,  and  beautified  with  such  an  abundance 

and  variety  of  fine  trees.    In  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Gorham,  the 

sister  of  this  most  estimable  gentleman,  he  changed  his  residence,  the  well  known 

<  Snuggery'  referred  to  in  the  address.    On  taking  possession  of  his  new  abode,  his 

friend  and  neighbor,  the  Hon.  John  Greio,  sent  him  the  following  elegant  motto,  to  be 

placed  over  his  door : 

^Ittveni  portnm,  Spes  et  FortunaTalete, 
Sat  me  lusistis  luditi  nunc  alias.' 

This  motto  has  been  translated  as  follows  by  William  Jefferev,  Elsq.,  nephew  of 
Mr.  Greio,  and  also  by  Judge  Howell  of  Canandaigua : 

*  A  port  I  have  found,  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 

In  which  I  now  rest  from  lifeTs  troubles  and  cares, 
Like  a  storm-battered  bark,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Which  ocean's  rough  billows  no  longer  can  reach. 

*  So  Fortune  and  Hope  I  I  bid  you  good-by, 
Enouffh  you  'to  beguiled  me ;  I  speak  with  a  sigh ; 
On  otbers,  1  prav  you  now  play  your  worst  pranks, 
Just  leaTe  m  alone,  and  I  giTe  you  my  thanks  i' 

Did  you  never  fall  in,  reader,  with  a  puerile,  puttering  person,  who  was  always 
seeking  to  find  coincidences,  which  when  found,  and  *  made  note  of,'  were  in  reality 
no  coincidences  at  all  7  Such  an  one  it  was,  who  happening  the  other  evening  to 
remember,  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  conversation  upon  the  great  discoveries  of 
the  earth,  that  a  dove  was  called  columba  in  the  Latin,  broke  in  with  this  searching 
remark :  *  It 's  a  very  curious  coincidence,  is  n't  it,  that  the  old  world  was  discovered 
by  a  CoLUM-&a,  and  the  new  world  by  a  Coum-biu  ?  But  when  you  come  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  in  detail,  is  n't  it  very  ex-tro^'-nary  that  the  one  should  come  from 
Noah,  and  the  other  from  Gs-noa !'  And  the  old  *  spoon*  looked  at  the  unwilling 
auditors,  into  whose  conversation  he  had  mterpolated  this  sage  suggestion,  with  month 
half  open,  and  an  *  inqmring  eye,'  as  if  suggesting  the  surprise  which  the  '  coinci- 
dence' should  awaken.  .  .  .  That  is  a  very  clever  book,  *  Leaves  from  Margaret 
Smith*9  Journal  in  the  Colony  of  MassachuBetia,*  now  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Tick- 
NOR  and  Company,  Boston,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  goodly  portion  of  the  printed 
sheets,  which  have  been  sent  us  for  perusal.  The  firrt  date  in  the  diary  is «  May  y« 
eighth,  1678 ;'  and  the  natural  antiquity  of  the  style  could  hardly  have  been  more 
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■pparent  had  the  author  really  been  a  pupil  of  the  gentle  *  Lady  Willoughby,*  of 
whom  *  of  ocNine'  she  mnst  have  been  entirely  ignorant !  Right  quaint  and  pleasant 
reading  is  here,  *  any  way/  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  when  the  exltire  volume 
diall  appear.  We  subjoin  a  passage  or  two,  which  will  afford  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  work.  The  (bllowing  is  written  after  proceeding  *  thorough 
the  woods  and  along  the  borders  of  great  marshes  and  meadows  on  the  sea-shore/ 
throogh  *  Linne,'  Wenham  and  Salem,  to  *  Ipswich  near  Agawam  :* 

'This  rnondng  we  moimted  our  Hones,  and  reached  this  place  after  a  smart  Bide  at  three 
fioan.  Tlie  Weatber  in  the  Morning  was  Warm  and  soft  as  our  Summer  Days  at  Home ;  and 
as  we  rode  through  the  Woods,  where  the  young  Leares  Were  fluttering,  and  the  white  Blos- 
soms of  the  Windflowera,  an^  the  blue  Violets  and  the  yellow  blooming  of  the  Cowslips  in 
the  low  Grounds,  were  seen  on  either  Hand,  and  the  Birds  dl  the  Time  making  *a  great  and 
lileaaing  Melody  in  the  Branches,  I  was  glad  of  Heart  as  a  Child.  Just  before  we  reached 
JigKwtan,  as  I  was  riding  a  little  before  of  mt  Companions,  1  was  startled  greatly  by  the  sight 
of  an  Indian.  He  was  standing  close  to  the  Bridle-path,  his  half-naked  Body  partly  hidden  by 
a  Clump  of  white  Birches,  through  which  he  looked  out  on  me  with  eyes  like  two  Uto 
Coals.  •  •  •  He  was  a  tall  Man,  of  very  fair  and  comlie  make,  and  wore  a  red  woollen  Blan- 
ket with  Beads  and  small  Clam-Shells  JhigUng  about  It.  His  skin  was  swarthy,  not  black  like 
a  Moor  or  Guinea-Bfan,  but  of  a  Color  not  unlike  that  of  tarnished  copper  Coin.  He  spoke  but 
Btde,  and  that  in  his  own  Tongue,  rery  harsh  and  strange-sottading  to  my  Ear.  Robcbt  Pm 
tells  me  that  he  is  Chief  of  the  Agawams,  once  a  great  Nation  in  these  Parts,  but  now  very 
small  and  broken.  As  we  rode  on,  and  from  the  Top  of  a  HUl  got  a  fair  View  of  the  great  Sea 
tiB  at  tbe  East,  Robbbt  Puck  bade  me  notice  a  little  Bay,  around  which  I  could  see  four  or 
five  small  peaked  Huts  or  tents,  standing  just  where  the  white  Sands  of  the  Beach  met  the 
green  Line  of  Grass  and  Bushes  of  the  Uplands.  '  There,'  said  he, '  are  their  Summer  Houses, 
which  they  build  near  unto  their  Fishing'grounds  and  Corn-fields.'  •  •  •  I  looked  into  one 
of  thdr  Huts ;  it  was  made  of  Poles,  like  unto  a  Tent,  only  it  was  covered  with  the  silrer 
colored  Bark  of  the  Birch,  instead  of  hempen  Stuff.  A  Bark  Mat,  braided  of  many  exceeding 
brilliant  colors,  covered  a  goodlie  Part  of  the  Space  inside,  and  from  the  Poles  we  saw  Fishes 
lumginf,  and  Strips  of  dried  Meat.  On  a  pHe  of  Skins  in  the  Comer  sat  a  young  Woman  with 
a  Child  a-nuraing :  they  both  looked  sadlfe  wild  and  neglected ;  yet  had  she  withal  a  pleasant 
Face,  and  as  she  bent  orer  her  little  One,  her  long,  straight  and  black  Hair  falling  over  him, 
ted  murmurinff  a  low  and  very  plaintiTe  Melody,  I  forgot  Every  thing  save  that  she  Was  a  Wo* 
man  and  a  Mother,  and  I  felt  my  Heart  greatly  drawn  toward  her.  So,  giving  my  Horse  in 
charge,  I  ventured  in  to  her,  speaking  as  kindly  as  I  could,  and  asking  to  see  her  Child.  She 
andentood  me,  and  with  a  SrnUe  held  up  her  little  Fapooge^  ks  she  called  him ;  who,  to  say 
Truth,  I  could  not  call  very  pretty.  He  seemed  to  have  a  wild,  shy  Look,  like  the  Offspring  of 
ttt  untamed  Animal ' 

There  is  a  young  married  lady,  <  well  known  to  this  deponent,'  to  whom  we  have 

JQst  read  the  foregoing,  in  the  sure  anticipation  of  eliciting  this  remark :  *  Why,  L , 

how  perfect  a  description  that  is  of  one  of  the  Indian  wigwams,  and  its  occupants, 
that  we  saw  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie  !*  The  western  papoose  it  was,  however,  which 
unpressed  the  scene  so'vividly  upon  her  memory ;  for  oar  own  little  folk  were  at  that 
time  <  far,  far  away,'  and  they  had  no  representatives  save  the  *  counterfeit  present- 
ment' afihrded  by  an  indifferent  dagaerreotype,  whieh,  bad  as  it  was,  was  often  con- 
Bolted,  and  sometimes  with  tears.    The  annexed  extract  contains  agreeable  reading : 

*  I  WAS  awakened  this  morning  by  the  pleasant  voice  of  my  cousin,  who  shared  my  bed.  She 
bad  arisen  and  thrown  open  the  window  looking  toward  the  simrising,  and  the  aire  came  in  soft 
and  warm,  and  laden  with  the  sweets  of  flowers  and  green  growing  things.  And  when  I  had 
gotten  myself  ready,  I  sat  with  her  at  the  window,  and  I  thmk  I  may  say  it  was  with  a  feelins 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  tbat  mine  eyes  wandered  up  and  down  over  the  green  meadows.  And 
corn-fielda,  and  orchards  of  my  new  home.  *  Where,^  thought  I,  *  foolish  one,  be  the  terrors  of 
the  Wilderness  which  troubled  tby  daily  Thoughts  and  thy  nightly  Dreams !  Where  be  the 
doomy  Shades,  and  desolate  Mountains,  and  the  wild  Beasts,  with  their  dismal  Howlings  and 
RkgcB  V  Here  all  looked  peaceful,  and  bespoke  Comfort  and  Contentedneas.  Even  the  great 
Woods  wUch  climbed  up  the  Hills  in  the  Distance  looked  thin  and  soft,  with  their  faint  young 
lesvea  yellowish  green,  intermingled  with  pale,  silvery  Shades,  indicating,  as  my  Cousin  saith, 
tile  different  Kinds  of  Trees,  some  of  which,  like  the  willow,  do  put  on  their  Leaves  early,  and 
others  late,  like  the  Oak,  with  Which  the  whole  Region  aboundeth.  A  sweet,  quiet  Picture  it 
was,  with  a  Warme  Sun  very  bright  and  clear,  shining  over  it,  and  the  great  Sea,  fflistenhig  with 
the  exceeding  light,  bounding  the  view  of  mine  Eyes,  but  bearing  my  thoughts,  Ukc  swift  Ships, 
to  tite  Land  of  my  Birth,  and  so  uniting,  as  it  were,  the  Newe  World  with  the  Old.  '  Oh  1' 
thought  I,  *  the  merciful  Ood,  Who  reneweth  the  Earth  and  maketh  it  glad  and  brave  with 
Greenoy  and  Flowers  of  various  Hues  and  Smells,  and  causeth  his  South  winds  to  blow  and 
bis  Rains  to  fell,  that  Seed-time  may  not  fail,  doth  even  here,  in  the  ends  of  his  Creation,  prank 
aadbeaat^  the  Work  of  his  Haads,  making  the  Desert  places  to  rejoice,  and  the  Wilderness  t& 
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bloMom  as  the  Rote  I  VerOy  Ub  Love  is  over  All  —  the  Indian  Heathen  as  well  as  tiie  English 
Christian.  And  what  abundant  Cause  for  Thanks  have  I,  tiiat  I  hare  been  safely  landed  on  • 
Shore  so  faire  andpleasant,  and  enabled  to  open  mine  Eyes  in  Peace  and  Loto  on  so  sweet  n 
May  mominff  I'  And  I  was  minded  of  a  verse  which  I  learned  from  dear  and  honored  motiier 
Vhen  a  childi 

'  '  TsAnn  mQ.  my  Oos,  thy  Lot*  to  know. 
That  thta  S9w  Light  which  dow  I  aee. 
May  both  Ihn  Work  and  Workman  thow. 
Than  by  tha  Son-baama  I  will  ollmb  to  the*.  *  * 

Such  is  the  winning  simplicity  and  feminine  tendemets  of  this  little  book ;  to 
which,  when  it  shall  appear,  we  commend  the  attention  of  our  readeis.  ...  *  The 
Swedish  Oirly  a  spirited  poem,  written  and  published  by  Mn.  Anma  P.  Dntmss,  of 
the  west,  thirteen  or  fourteen  yean  ago,  has  been  re-prodooed  by  another  female 
writer,  as  we  learn  from  the  <  New-Orleans  Commerdd  Bulletin,*  and  pidtlished  in 
*  The  Female  Poets  of  America*  as  original.  Rather  small  business  this,  we  should 
say,  and  not  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  obtain  a  literary  reputation.  .  .  .  Bfr. 
MoBEs  Y.  Beach,  so  long  proprietor  of  the  New-Yoik  *  Sun*  newspaper,  the  fint  and 
moet-widely  circulated  of  all  our  penny  dailies,  celebrated  hb  recent  retirement  from 
that  extensiye  and  rich  establishment  by  a  supper  to  his  *  brethren  according  to  the 
press'  in  this  city.  The  table,  smiling  sumptuously  under  its  abundant  hiznry 
of  potables  and  edibles,  ran  through  the  spacious  pazlon  of  his  fine  manaon,  in 
Chamben-street,  opposite  the  Park,  and  was  overlooked  by  an  hundred  heads 
such  as  ore  seldom  exceeded  for  '  volume*  in  any  metrope^itan  assemblage ;  and  there 
came  finth  out  of  these  heads  things  both  new  and  old,  which  were  right  pleasant  to 
hear,  and  which  were  more  particularly  specified  in  the  journals  of  the  next  day. 
Mr.  BsAcn  resigned  his  proprietorial  and  editorial  honors  to  his  two  sons,  m  an  addres 
as  striking  in  the  personal  facts  it  contained,  as  in  the  modesty  of  its  manner;  he 
was  responded  to  in  a  kindred  strain  by  '  the  boys,'  upon  whom  his  mantle  had  de- 
scended; while  numerous  other  speeches  were  made,  which  were  received  with 
marked  applause.*  The  universal  sentiment  on  retiring  seemed  to  be,  that  our  host 
deserved  no  small  honor  for  the  spirit  and  good  taste  he  had  manifested  in  the  generous 
conception  and  admirable  execution  of  the  dinner ;  and  many  good  wishes  were  ex- 
pressed, not  only  for  *  Beach*  but  for  those  *  sons  of  Beach's'  upon  whom  had  devolved 
his  arduous  cares  and  duties.  .  .  .  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about '  The  Rights 
of  Woman*  from  many  an  '  Old  Sociai,  RieroEM,'  but  we  never  saw  them  more 
felicitously  set  forth  than  in  the  following  lines,  by  one  of  *  the  sex,*  Mrs.  K  Ltttlb  : 

* '  The  rights  of  women,'  what  are  they  t 
The  right  to  labor  and  to  pray  ; 
The  right  to  watch  whUe  others  sleep. 
The  right  o'er  others  woes  to  weep ; 
The  right  to  succor  in  distress. 
The  right  while  others  cwse  to  bless ; 
The  right  to  Ioto  whom  others  scorn. 
The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn ; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earft, 
The  right  to  feel  the  soars  high  worth, 
The  right  to  lead  the  sonl  to  God 
Along  the  path  her  Satiovs  trod ; 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  lore. 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  shore ; 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong, 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong : 
Suck  woman's  rights,  and  God  will  bless, 
And  crown  their  champions  with  success. 

It  is  no  common  loss  which  we  record,  in  announcing  the  death,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  the  fourteenth  ultimo,  of  Colonel  Wiixiam  Brent,  Clerk  for  neariy  a  half 
soentvry  of  the  Circuit,  Dktrict,  and  Criminal  Courts  ef  the  District  of  ColunhiSk 
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He  was  one  of  the  oldest  aod  worthiest  memben  of  the  oommiuiity  in  which  he  lived : 
he  was  descended  bom  ancesteiB  of  great  worth,  who  were  among  the  earlier 
settlers  of  Virgmia ;  and  no  shade  ever  rested  for  a  moment  npon  his  rectitude  and 
his  honor.  ■  He  was  the  friend,'  says  the  National  Intelligeneer  daily  journal,  '  of 
aD  men ;  dbtmgnisfaed  for  the  uniformity  of  his  wellnipent  life,  the  excellence  of  his 
heart,  and  his  retiring  but  universal  benevolence.  He  was  the  best  of  husbands  and 
the  kindest  of  fathevB.'  The  courts  and  grand  juries  of  Wadiington  codperated  in 
pajring  the  tribate  of  their  high  regard,  by  adjourning  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  by 
exhibiting  those  testhnonials  of  respect  and  esteem  which  are  the  <  good  man's  meed 
on  earth'  when  he  leaves  this  for  another  existence.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
the  late  BIr.  Bkemt  on  two  or  three  occasions  recently  in  this  city ;  and,  although  at 
an  advanced  age,  that  <  first  appeal  which  b  to  the  eye'  bespoke  him  one  of  nature's 
nohlemen.  Tall,  and  of  a  commanding  presence,  dignified  without  austerity,  and 
with  benevolence  stamped  upon  his  features,  he  exemplified  in  his  bearing,  and  in 
the  unstudied  courtesy  of  his  manners,  the  characteristics  of  the  true  <  gentleman  of 
the  old  school'  It  could  scarcely  require  the  evidenoe  of  intimacy  to  convince  one 
that  ICr.  Brbnt's  character  was  just  such  an  one  as  b  untveisaUy  awarded  to  his 
*  daily  life  and  conversation,'  He  has  gone  down  to  the  grave  *  like  a  shock  of  com 
fully  ripe  in  its  season,'  having  lived  the  life  and  died  the  death  of  a  good  man  and 
a  christian ;  and  while  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  family  in  their  afflic- 
tion, we  cannot  lose  sight  of  this  consolation  to  his  survivors,  springing  from  his  very 
grave.  Mr.  Bkxnt  leaves  behind  him  a  family  of  several  children,  among  whom  are 
Hxxav  J.  BiKffT,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  landscape-painter;  John  Carroll  Brknt, 
Esq.,  author  of  the  '  Leaves  from  an  African  JoumaV  in  these  pages,  and  Captain 
Thomas  Brrht,  of  the  United  States'  JNavy.  The  following  beautiful  elegiac  lines 
upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Brbht  are  from  the  pen  of  an  old  correspondent  to  this 
Magazine.    We  copy  them  ihmi  the  *  National  Intelligencer  ;* 

Wnr  not  because  that  be  Is  dead  to  whom 
Tour  hearts  were  bound  by  nature's  holiest  tie ; 

Ko  eaze  can  reach  hhn  in  the  peaceful  tomb, 
And  he  was  full  of  years  and  ripe  to  die. 

Cold  cowMel  to  your  bleeding  hearts,  I  know, 
But  time  will  heal  these  wounds,  and  ye  shall  cease 

To  poor  tibese  tears  of  unavailiBf  wo, 


Nor  eTea  sish  to  think  of  his  release. 

itheywl 
Has  brought  the  mlitj  eye  and  fnrrow'd  brow ; 


Blessed  are  they  who  sink  from  earth,  when  ago 

Has  brought  the  mlitj  eye  and  fnrrowT ' 
Ending  at  last  a  happy  pilnimage, 

d  lored  for  Unn,  good  deeds,  as  he  is 


I  now : 
And  round  their  names,  through  all  the  world's  hsrah  strife, 
Leering  the  lustre  of  a  well-spent  life.  b.  ».  o. 

*  Who  bat  an  Irishman,'  writes  a  distinguished  judicial  friend,  *  subject  as  they  all 
aie  to  an  extraordinary  oonfiision  of  ideas,  could  give  such  an  answer  as  this  ?  Court  : 

•  How  ftst  were  you  driving,  James  V  Wirmcss :  •  Oh,  very  slow !  your  honor ;  very 
sfew  r  Court  :  *  But  how  slow,  pray  T*  Witness  :  •  Why,  your  honor,  between  a 
walk  and  a  atandJ  Court  :  *  I  do  n't  understand  that'  Bradt,  of  counsel,  suggested 
that  it  was  very  plain.  A  hackman's  stand  is  always  on  the  walk  /'  .  .  .  Messrs 
Bamos,  PLatt  db  Co.,  at  Nnmber  904  9roadway ,  have  been  constituted  the  agents  of 

*  Bokn*9  London  Standard  and  Antiquarim  Libraries,*  the  richest  collection  of  val- 
uable and  at  the  same  time  cheap  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  have 
before  as  three  of  the  volumes,  containing  <  MilUnCs  Prose  Works,*  and  '  Early 
IVsmUsts  tn  Pajsiimt''  incksgng  ameng  them  that  vorMaoos  old  tourist,  Sir  John 
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Maundevillb.  When  engrainiigB  are  giyen,  they  are  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ; 
while  the  paper,  typee,  and  execution  are  of  the  best  We  believe  Meosn.  Bangs, 
Platt  &.  Co.  have  supplied  the  booksellers  generally  with  the  valaable  works  of  this 
collection.  .  ,  .  The  following  remarks  upon  Two  New  Pictures  hy  Doughty ^  are 
from  the  same  friend  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  a  recent  article  upon  a  kin- 
dred theme  in  these  pages  v 

'  TO  Tax  sszToa  or  tkb  xarxoKBxaooxBB  vaoabxxb. 

'  Yon  hare  kindly  allowed  me  the  priTilege  of  contribntiog,  from  tbne  to  time,  my  current 
thoughts  upon  the  paintings  of  our  New- York  artists.  I  do  not  ei^joy  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  them,^and  my  arocations  prerent  my  seeking  them  out,  and  speaking  of  them,  in  your  Maga- 
zine as  they  would  doubtless  merit.  I  frankly  admit,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  pictorial  art, 
that  of  LandBcape  Paiiuing  affecU  me  most  I  have  endeaTored,  but  in  rain,  to  go  into  rap- 
tures over  the  grand  historical  or  symbolical  pictures  that  seem  to  hare  been  eloTated,  aa  by 
common  consent  into  the  master-pieces  of  human  admiration.  I  hare  wandered  through  the 
Tast  galleries  of  Europe,  and  felt  the  heresy  of  mi  admirari  afflict  my  mind,  on  gazing  at  the 
rich  coloring  of  Rubens,  that  giant  essayist  of  psint  Nude  figures,  with  cherry-colored 
knees,  (and  such  fat  knees  !>  and  large  wings  sticking  out  from  the  back,  noTer  made  me  a 
disciple  of  the  '  grand  style. '  Simple  maidens  without  one  heaTenly  expression,  holding  babies 
in  their  arms,  sitting  in  high-backed  chairs,  and  a  grizzly  saint  worshipping  eitho*  the  girl  or 
the  infant  on  his  marrow-bones,  though  painted  by  a  Rafhaxi.,  could  never  bend  my  heart  in 
adoration  at  the  excellence  of  his  manner ;  nor  could  I  ever  find  in  such  groups  any  sublimity 
of  conception;  but  I  have  stood  entranced  before  the  miraculous  works  ot  Clavdb.  In 
the  Louvre,  as  you  enter  the  long  gallery,  Just  on  your  right  nesr  the  door,  are  three  or  four 
paintings  of  Loxoainx.  I  well  remember  how  I  had  longed  to  see  one  of  these  far-famed 
efforts  of  genius.  My  mind  had  been  filled  with  stories  told  by  traToUers  who  had  seen  bia 
works  ;  they  had  spoken  of  his  bright  skies,  of  his  limpid  water,  his  breeze-blown  trees,  his 
velvet  grass ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  look  upon  him  as  the  master  of  all  the  great  elements  of 
his  art.  I  turned  from  a  huge  picture  by  the  Titan  Rubxkb,  and  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  sea-port 
by  Claude.  A  thrill  of  exquisite  delight  fluttered  through  my  body ;  I  knew  at  onoe  whose 
hand  had  made  that  picture  I  It  seemed  as  If  some  fkiry  enchantment  was  over  me,  as  I  stood 
gazing  in  wonder  at  the  wonderful  performance.  The  clonds,  lifted  by  the  struggling  rays  of 
the  sun,  had  floated  toward  the  top  of  the  picture,  while  far  in  the  west  &way  out  at  sea,  over 
the  bluish-green  horizon,  ruffled  by  the  cooling  breeze  that  i«  always  wafted  about  over  the 
swells  of  the  ocean  far  out  from  land,  the  sun  was  about  to  set  The  gold  that  he  shed  over 
every  object  was  the  gold  of  heaven,  and  the  old  tower  and  the  heaving  waves  glowed  and 
glittered  as  it  powdered  them  with  its  impalpable  dust.  What  were  to  me  the  strained  limbs, 
the  distorted  postures,  the  academic  drawing  of  those  grand  efforts  that  crowded  the  walls  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  to  this  one  landscape  Y  Such,  feebly  expressed  here,  were  my  feel- 
ings at  my  first  introduction  to  a  Claitde.  I  had  wondered  at  the  industry  of  the  old  masters 
who  dealt  in  groups  of  figures — their  Jxxoms  in  churches,  and  Johkb  in  wildernesses ;  but 
my  wonder  was  unmixed  with  reverence,  with  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  been  excited  upon 
examining  their  chef-d'csuvres.  How  different  with  TVKCft,  as  it  stood  revealed  through  the 
imitations  of  sylvan  nature  upon  my  mind  I 

'  I  have  been  led  into  this  train  by  the  reminiscence  of  Ci>avd>  ;  and  that  leads  me  to  a  che- 
rished theme  ;  the  pictures  of  our  American  Ci^audx^Douohtt.  We  were  together  at  his 
studio  a  few  days  ago,  and  you,  dear  Knick.,  agreed  with  me  in  offering  (aaidt)  our  sincere 
tribute  of  admiration  of  the  several  pictures  that  adorned  his  room.  You  will  remember  his 
large  picture  of  a  Lake  Scene  in  Neto-Hampekire.  How  sober  the  coloring — how  distant  the  dis- 
tance I  And  then  that  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  righMutnd-side  across  the  lake,  and  the  strag* 
gling  trees  that  waved  in  tlie  breeze  borne  along  the  valley  that  we  kneto  lay  beyond,  and  the 
grove  of  whispering  beeches  at  the  base,  shadowing  the  tranquil  water  I  How  you  might 
wander  along  the  banks,  and  then  steal  through  the  thicket  and  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  startle 
the  sleeping  rabbit  from  his  form,  or  flush  the  long-billed  woodcock,  as  with  taper  legs  he 
marches  up  the  gentle  veins  of  water  that  oozing  from  the  rocks,  helps  to  feed  the  limpid 
wealth  of  the  quiet  lake !  This  picture  is  worked  up  with  great  skill ;  it  is  a  master-piece  of 
difficult  and  honest  labor.  There  is  no  trick  about  it  but  all  la  faithfully  done,  and  not  optr- 
done.   A  tender  fetihig  pervades  the  compositioB,  and  lines  are  blended  with  a  psneil  of  msgle. 
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Tliere  U  no  wtrwbdng  after  effect ;  no  starring  brightneM,  to  be  broken  up  againat  by  loweriiig 
boagba  of  treea,  placed  trickisUy  in  the  fore-ground ;  no  tfannder-cload  to  make,  by  foarftil  eon- 
tryt,  th«  water  gleam  the  brighter ;  but  the  high  pageantry  of  clonda  roll  on  in  their  place,  to 
die  ideiim  mnaie  and  movement  of  the  religioos  winds,  and  all  is  calm  and  beantifully  still. 

'I  am  happy  to  learn  Uiat  this  picture  is  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  wealOiy  and  intellectual 
gentleman  of  Maryland,  who  has  already  secured  one  of  Douobtt's  best  pictures— hi* 
'  Dream  of  Itdbf,*  Douomr  la  getting  higher  prices  for  hia  pictures,  since  hia  return  from 
Eoiope ;  and  ao  it  should  be.  He  paints  now  with  more  care  than  before ;  he  finds  it  more  diiBenlt 
to  aatisfj  Mm  self;  and  his  mind  is  ripened  by  the  opportunity  he  has  had  of  comparing  works 
of  art  abroad.  He  has  not  changed  his  ityle,  but  he  elaborates  more  than  formerly,  and  dig- 
nifies Mb  execution  with  a  broader  pencil.  In  composition  he  is  unequalled.  He  does  not  hurl 
l^  brushes  at  the  canrass,  to  produce  startling  effects,  nor  does  he  pile  on  the  color  until  thai 
iHdeh  ahoold  be  fleecy  cloud  is  flinty  rock ;  but  all  is  blended  rigorously,  and  with  Judgment 
The  hand  ia  aorrant  to  the  mind,  and  hia  eye,  that  has  drank  hi  Nature  from  her  fountain-heada, 
ia  stm  the  amne  close  obserrant  slare  to  hia  taste  as  erer.    Long  may  it  be  so  with  Doughty  f 

*  I  am  not  boring  yon,  am  I,  dear  '  Old  Knick.,'  with  this  sort  of  rambling,  disjointed  talk  t 
If  I  am,  throw  it  in  the  fire,  or  tear  up  my  manuscript,  and  let  the  *  gude  wife  and  the  winsome 
bairns'  make  cigar-lightera  of  it,  for  future  use  when  I  yislt  you  in  the  *  sanctum.'  Bear  with 
me  a  aecond  longer,  and  I  will  only  take  off  two  more  of  those  buttons  that  decorate  your 
aew-year  coat. 

*Dox7Girnr  has  Just  finished  another  great  picture,  and  he  calls  it  a  Flew  mi  the  Susgu^anna, 
Ton  aaw  him  when  he  commenced  it  How  strange  it  all  seemed  to  be  to  our  uninitiated  eyea  I 
bathe  d^Wed  away,  and  when  subsequently  we  strolled  into  his  studio,  how  it  had  grown  upon 
us  I  The  chestmit-tree  that  he  planted  on  the  side  of  the  rirer  had  bloomed  and  blossomed, 
and  we  saw  its  green  leaves,  like  Honor  around  the  brow  of  Worth,  spread  around  its  lofty  top. 
The  rirer  flowed,  and  the  hills  seemed  as  If  they  had  come  out  of  a  mist;  and  the  rocka,  theae 
gray  fftntini*^*  to  all  lovely  acenes,  struck  their  granite  roots  deep  into  the  loamy  aoU,  and 
allowed  the  graceful  vines  and  the  modest  moss  to  crawl  and  cluster  on  their  flinty  tops.  The 
cottage  from  whose  chimney,  like  a  homely  prayer  from  an  humble  hearth,  spirals  the  smoke, 
how  it  indicates  die  thought  of  the  artist  I  Eihbowered  among  river-loving  treea,  it  nestles,  hap- 
py home  of  tender  love,  and  recalla— >I  know  it  did — many  an  hour  of  youth  to  us  both.  Could 
any  thing  better  have  been  placed  there  Y  The  fore-ground  is  masterly,  and  throws  into  grand 
relief  that  bright  gleam  of  sunshine,  that  strives  to  rival  with  ite  golden  stream  the  chaster 
diver  of  the  rippling  river. 

'  I  have  attempted  to  describe  these  two  pictures,  and  have  been  led  into  too  extended  an 
article.  I  had  marked  another  picture;  but  I  know  you  are  crowded,  and  I  forbear,  for  I  am 
sore  there  la  not  enough  space  for  me ;  and  beaide,  your  friends  will  gnimble  if  I  encroach 
i^on  die  California  gold-mines  of  the  Eniroa's  *  Gossip.' ' 

Ouft  esteemed  friend  *  F.  W.  S.'  sends  us  the  foUowiiig  brace  of  stanzas,  for  whicl> 
he  will  please  accept  our  hearty  thanks  : 

on    WmUlMO    A  HOMDHBD    S1I.VBB    SrOOMM  CMOLOBBS    IM  A   OBaBRT-STONa. 

It  waa  not  for  the  good  of  doing,  nor  for  fun. 
But  merely  for  the  sake  of  shomng  it  could  be  done : 
Should  many  strive  by  such  appeals,  for  such  renown. 
More  men  would  stand  on  their  heads  than  heels. 
And  the  world  turn  upside  down. 

T-'     A     LADT    WITH    BaATITIVCl.    WUIZS   TBBTB. 

Thkt  shine  like  diamonds  in  the  light, 

To  ffrace  the  charming  girl ; 
First  fvoBT  claimed  them  as  her  own. 

But  gave  them  up  to  PxAaL. 

Oh  1  may  their  lustre  long  endure 

With  laughter  to  bejfuile ; 
The  ready  heralds  of  a  kiss, 

And  Paunts  of  a  Smile. 

▼OL.  xxxiki.  12 
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We  undentand  that  oar '  longr-Byne'  friend  and  oollaboratenr  in  the  fields  of  liteim- 
tnre,  Park  Benjamin,  has  of  late  won  golden  opinions  as  a  lecturer.  The  Kew-Ha- 
yen  journals  warmly  eologize  his  late  essay  on  <  Music/  pronounced  in  that  delectahle 
city  before  the  Young  Men's  Institute.  It  is  said  to  have  been  *  excellently  composed 
and  capitally  spoken.'  We  learn  farther  that  Mr.  Benjamin  is  meditating  a  series  Of 
lectures  *  on  his  own  hook,*  which,  from  their  subject,  piomise  to  be  right  interesting. 
That  subject  is  *  The  men  and  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,'  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  namely,  Illyria  and  the  Ill3rrian8 ;  Hungary  and  the  Hungarians ;  Bohemia  and 
the  Bohemians ;  thus  comprehending  the  nations  of  Sclavonie  origin.  This'employment 
of  lecturing,  by  the  way,  is  highly  respectable,  for  it  engages  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  country.  There  is,  moreoyer,  no  method  by  which  intellectual  mstmetion  and 
recreation  can  be  imparted  in  a  more  popular  manner.  .  .  .  '  What  a  wonderful 
thing,'  said  Bos  White,  the  other  day,  at  the  New-Hayen  wharf,  *is  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls !  Here  we  are  on  the  whaif  at  New-Hayen,  and  to-monow  morning 
we  'II  be  in  New- York  V  The  aboye  was  literally  said  this  summer  to  a  finend  of 
ouiB.  .  .  .  An  incident  recorded  in  *  M.'s  paper  on  *  Hereditary  Descent  in  Anu^ 
rica*  reminds  us  of  an  Irishman  who  was  boastmg  that  he  '  came  of  a  yery  high 
family.'  *  Yes,'  said  a  by-stander,  *  I  saw  one  of  your  famUy  so  high  that  his  feet 
could  n't  touch  the  ground !'  .  .  .  Hallbck  somewhere  asks,  m  his  felicitous  man- 
ner, for  his  laurel  wreath  *  while  he 's  aliye  to  wear  it'  A  modem  poet  has  depicted 
one  who  had  earned,  but  died  without  receiying  it ;  whose  departure  was  alone  an- 
nounced by  the  disappearance  of  the  light  from  the  solitary  chamber  where  for  yeas 
he  *  wrote  and  wrought,'  far  into  the  lonely  watches  of  the  night : 


'  So  he  lired.    At  lut  I  miased  him ; 
StiU  might  eTening  twiliffht  fall, 
But  no  taper  lit  his  chamber, 
Lay  no  shadow  on  hi«  walL 
In  the  winter  of  .his  seasona, 
In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 

'Mid  his  writing 

And  inditing 
Dkath  had  beckoned  him  awsy. 
Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 
Foond  completion  at  his  nand. 


'Who  shall  tell  what  schemM  majestic 
Perish  In  the  actlTo  brahi  t 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of; 
Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  t 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honor 
Orermuch  the  mighty  dead. 

And  dispirit 

Liring  merit, 
Heaping  scorn  upon  Its  head  f 
Or  perchance,  wnen  older  grown, 
Learing  it  to  die — alone  !* 


Please  scan  the  aboya  lines  once  more,  reader.  They  haye  made  U8  tad — but 
read  them  onqe  more.  .  .  .  'The  Qraffenherg  PiT  has  effected  another  remarkable 
cure,  according  to  our  correspondent,  in  an  <  extrodn'ry  case  of  primmatif  deffhess :' 
*  My  sekud  child  Mbrct,  by  my  thurd  wife,  Orlando,  bekame  unwell  m  the  here» 
about  four  weeks  bak ;  korsing  a  good  deal  of  trubble  in  making  her  understand.  We 
tryed  awl  the  nostrus  inyenshions  of  the  day ;  put  a  peace  of  Mn.  JERyis*  cold  kandy 
hot  into  her  here ;  bathed  it  with  rum  from  the  Bay  State  ;  got  a  trumpet  and  a  cor- 
net-a-pistol  from  the  head  player  at  Palmos*^  did  n't  doo  no  good.  At  last*  at  the 
earnest  littigations  and  prescriptions  of  the  agent  of  the  company,  in  some  unknown 
part  of  New-Gersey,  I  aplied  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  two  internally ;  a  piece  of  Green 
Mounting  ointment  on  the  end  of  each  phinger,  die  carrying  in  her  pokket  a  kwarter 
of  a  ounce  of  sarseapperiller,  and  she  immediately  herd  a  yoice.  I  think,  respekkted 
Snr,  that  this  inyaluable  institushion  should  be  uniyersally  oyerapread  throughout  this 
land  of  liberty-poles,  has  the  foundashion  of  such  a  system,  entering  as  it  does  into  the 
harts  of  all  countrymen,  and  emenating  us  it  must  effectually  into  the  constitution  of 
the  neryous  ponhon  of  this  great  republic !'    Yes  —  exactly.    Our  coirespondent 
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mentiopii  another  core ;  the  case  of  a  yery  old  and  wealthy  man  in  Brooklyn,  who 
<  had  the  aakma  ao  bad  that  hia  fixknon  gay*  hun  np.'  When  <  the  pU'  was  <  inserted, 
he  was  *  gashpin'  for  href,  and  his  frens  wasanzos  to  kno  haw  toon  deth  wood  end  his 
sffverings  ;  bat  'sprizin  to  relate,  *the  pO'  restorationed  his  'elth.'  .  .  .  We  confess 
to  mnch  feeling  m  common  with  the  writer  of  the  article  on  *The  Natural  Bread  of 
Death  f  bat  we  would  commend  to  him,  as  applicable  especially  to  his  own  case,  these 
remarks  of  Adddon  :  *  I  know  but  one  way  of  fortifying  my  sool  against  these  gloomy 
presages  and  teiron  of  mind ;  and  that  is,  by  secnring  to  myself  the  friendship  and 
protection  of  that  Bbino  who  disposes  of  events,  and  governs  futurity.  He  sees  at 
one  view  the  whole  thread  of  my  existence ;  not  only  that  part  of  it  which  I  have 
already  passed  through,  but  that  which  runs  forward  into  all  the  depths  of  eternity. 
When  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  I  recommend  myself  to  His  care ;  when  I  awake,  I 
give  myself  up  to  His  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threaten  me,  I  will  look  up 
to  Him  for  help,  and  question  not  but  He  will  either  avert  them,  or  turn  them  to  my 
advantage.  Though  I  know  neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  I  am  to 
die,  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  about  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  He  knows  them  both, 
and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  support  and  comfort  me  under  them.'  ScHiia.BB,  in  his 
*Yeanung9  far  Wonderland,'  has  a  very  beautiful  thought  on  the  general  theme  of 
oar  correspondent: 

*  Bat  I  aee  a  little  boat 


*  Wo  it  me  I  what  rolla  between  f 

'T  is  a  rapid  rlTer  nuhing ; 
*Tii  the  stream  of  Dsath,  1  ween, 

Wildly  toMinx,  hoarsely  giuhiog ; 
While  my  Tery  aeart-atringa  qnlTer 
At  the  roar  of  that  dread  river  I 


The  roagh  waters  gently  riding; 
How  can  she  so  fearless  float? 

For  I  see  no  pilot  guiding : 
Courage ! — on  I— there  '0  no  retreating, 
Bails  are  spread  in  friendly  greeting.' 


Hxxx  are  two  clever  anecdotes  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  a  pleasant  letter  from  a 
fijend  in  ome  of  the  midland  counties  of  our  Empire  State :  '  A  man  on  horseback 

stopped  optposite  the  little  church  in  B the  other  day,  upon  which  some  repairs 

were  in  ptagreaa.  He  told  one  of  the  workmen  that  he  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive job.  *  Yes,'  replied  the  other ;  '  in  my  opinion  we  shall  accomplish  what  our 
Dominie  has  been  trying  in  vain  to  do  for  the  last  thirty  years.'  *  What  is  that  7*  said 
his  interrogator.  «  Why,  m  bringing  all  the  parish  to  repentance  I*  *  Pretty  good,' 
ien't  it?  Try  to  read  this  one,  then:  *  Another :  A  person,  ridmg  oa  horseback 
thiou^  the  same  town,  met  one  day  an  awkward  fellow  leading  a  calf,  whom  ho 
aeoosted  as  follows :  *  How  odd  it  looks  to  see  one  calf  leading  another  I'  *  Yes,'  re- 
plied the  other,  <  but  not  bo  odd  as  to  see  a  calf  on  horseback !'  Now  the  horseman 
*  went  on  his  way,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.' '  .  .  .  A  friend,  lately  from  foreign 
parts,  writing  to  us  on  various  topics,  tells  us  the  following  story :  <  After  I  had  been  a 
few  weeks  at  the  house  of  a  relative  in  Scotland,  I  observed,  among  a  twittering  flock 
of  swallows  that  fluttered  and  glanced  around  the  turrets,  one  entirely  gray.  I  had 
never  seen  an  old  swallow,  that  I  knew  to  be  old,  before ;  and  I  felt  almost  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  gray  sire  of  the  flock  Kad  been  m  some  lime-kiln  or  flour-barrel, 
and  was  trying,  in  his  up-and-down  dancing,  to  shake  off"  his  coat  of  white.  I  was 
walking  in  the  garden,  however,  one  morning  before  breakfast,  when  I  found  my 
venerable  friend  lying  dead  and  cold  in  my  path,  among  the  bright  flowers.  I  took 
him  up,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  in  truth  he  loaa  gray,  and  doubtless 
had  been  getting  gray  for  years.  I  respected  his  snow-besprinkled  pate,  and  gave 
him  Christian  burial  beneath  a  rose-bush.  Who,  beside  myself,  ever  saw  a  gray 
vnOowV    .   .  .   Ws  have  been  favored  with  '  J.  De  Cordova* 9  Map  of  the  State  of 
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Texas*  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  General  Land-Office  of  the  State, hy  Ro- 
bert Creuzbauk,  of  Houston.  Ever  since  Texas  has  heen  admitted  into  the  Union, 
the  want  of  an  accurate  map  hy  which  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  our  new  sistef 
'  has  become  greater  than  ever.  Beside,  a  great  amount  of  Texas  lands  are  owned  at 
the  North,  which  gives  the  state  a  peculiar  importance  among  us.  The  tide  of  emi« 
gration,  too,  still  sets  strongly  Texas-ward.  Of  Mr.  De  Cordova's  map  we  can  say 
in  hrief,  that  it  is  a  faithful  and  accurate  delineation  of  every  county  in  the  state,  its 
towns,  rivers  and  streams,  all  of  which  are  correctly  represented  from  actual  surveys. 
Mr.  Aaron  H.  Bean,  merchant.  No.  39  Water-street,  is  the  agent  for  the  map  in  this 
city.  — 

'  How  excellent  the  alchemy  th&t  tonis 
The  turbid  miste  and  cold  vacuity 
To  azure  day  and  golden  purfled  eve  V 

So  thought  we,  when  we  rose,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  Christmas,  which 
same  holiday  found  the  metropolis  *  clothed  upon'  with  a  mantle  of  smoky  darkness, 
that  outvied  the  thickest  November  fog  of  London.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  Christmas 
before  in  New-York  ?  Pedestrians,  houses  even,  were  invisible  across  the  street ; 
while  the  *  water-cold,'  as  the  Germans  term  it,  permeated  through  every  interstice 
of  one's  outer  defences.  *  What  a  day  it  was,  to  be  sure !'  —  and  what  a  totally  dif- 
ferent day  the  next  was ! 

'  SwKVT  day,  bo  pure,  bo  calm,  bo  bright— 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.' 

<  You  probably  know,'  writes  a  western  friend,  <  that  Sandusky  City  and  its  bay 
are  famous  for  all  kinds  of  game.  Ver*  well :  now  fancy  to  yourself  a  demure-look- 
ing, middle-aged  man,  sitting  in  the  bar-room  of  McKinster's  Exchange,  (the  best 
house  in  the  place,)  accosting  a  citizen  with :  *  You  have  plenty  of  game  here,  I 
understand  V  *  Wal,  y-e-s  —  we  have  Ucre  and  Poker,  and  millions  of  ducks ;  Bluff, 
quail  out  on  the  prairie,  Loo,  and  prairie-hens ;  but  they  are  rather  shy  since  frost  set 
in ;  wild-geese,  but  you  have  to  go  to  the  head  of  the  bay  for  them  ;  Whist,  and  lots 
of  squirrels;  Brag  —  a  mean  game!  I  played  that  last  night,  and  got  completely 
cleaned  out  Suppose  you  caZ/,  stranger  7'  But  the  stranger  *  sloped."  .  .  .  Read 
.the  following,  from  Lowell's  *  Legend  of  Brittany/  and  think  on  it : 

<  Gnin-hearted  world  I  that  look'st  with  Levite  eyes 

On  thoBO  poor  fallen  by  too  much  faith  in  man ; 
She  that  upon  thy  freezing  threshold  lies  — 

Starred  to  more  sinning  by  the  savage  ban, 
Seeking  such  refuge  because  foulest  vice 
'    More  GoD-like  than  thy  virtue  is,  whose  span 
Shuts  out  the  wretched  only-~iB  more  free 
From  all  her  crimes  than  thou  wilt  ever  be  I' 

Messrs.  Long  and  Brother  have  issued  *  Hydropathy  and  Hommopathy  Impar' 
tially  Appreciated/  by  Edwin  Lee,  £sq<^  of  London.  The  advocates  and  adversa- 
ries of  Pribsnitz  and  Hahnemann  have  hitherto  carried  on  their  warfare  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines.  Each  side  has  usually  assailed 
the  other  with  a  savageness  savoring  strongly  of  the  *  meat-axe'  style.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  umpire,  evidently  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  fearlessly  comes 
forward  to  strike  the  balance,  without  caring  in  the  least  whether  the  combatants  like 
it  or  not  Those  who  really  wish  to  get  at  the  marrow  of  this  hot  controversy,  will 
do  well  to  peruse  this  well-written  treatise.  They  will  find  no  where  in  such  small 
compass  such  a  condensation  of  important  facts  and  documents  concerning  the  uses 
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?uid  abuses  of  wet  sheeto  and  <  douches,'  of  '  globules'  and  '  tritorations.'  They  will 
find  too  their  stock  of  wkdom  on  these  matters  not  only  measurably  but  pleasurably 
enhanced.  ...  It  is  one  of  our  choicest  friends  who  writes  us  as  foUows :  *  How 
are  yon?  I  came  to  town  on  Saturday.  A  nigger  sat  next  to  me  in  the  can — a 
pretty  spruce  gentlemanly  <  Pancxo'  as  <  erer  you  see.'  The  sun  shining  directly 
through  the  window,  I  ¥ras  forced  to  lean  away  from  him,  like  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa.  At  last  he  took  umbrage.  Said  he,  looking  very  black  in  the  face,  *  Is  my 
presence  disagreeable  to  yon?'  <  Not  at  all,'  said  I ;  '  I  was  getting  out  of  the  tun, 
not  out  of  the  tkadeJ  He  said  that  <  altered  the  case  very  much  V  Behold  I  send 
yon  an  epigram,  composed  three  days  ago : 

•TO     BOB.     ON     BREAKING     TEE     TONOUE     07     HIS     WAGON.    I 

■Ho  Matter,  we  ■hall  not  be  long 

Upon  the  highway  laggio' ; 
For  though  your  wagon 's  lost  a  tongue, 
Your  tongoe  it  keeps  a-waggin'. 

*  Also  one 

•  TO     BOB,    WITH    A     BAD     TOOTH-ACHB. 

•You've  talked  to  long,  and  talked  ao  ftat, 

Until  yoar  tosgae  is  raw ; 
I  'm  yery  glad  to  find  at  last 
Yon  'ye  got  to  hold  your  Jaw.* 

The  public,  it  seems,  haye  called  upon  Messn.  Long  and  Brother  for  another  edition 
of  Dr,  Diekmm^t  ChronO'  Thermal  System  of  Medicine,  Five  have  already  appeared 
m  London,  and  it  has  been  translated  in  France,  Sweden  and  Germany.  The  *  doc- 
tors disagree,'  we  believe,  concerning  Dr.  Dickson's  views,  but  they  are  spreading, 
evidently.  Let  them  have  a  fair  investigation.  .  .  .  We  heard  at  the  club  the 
other  evening  a  poser  in  the  way  of  an  argument  Two  gentlemen  were  canvassing 
the  merits  of  the  Art-Union,  and  one  was  contending  for  money-prizes  instead  of 
pictures,  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  consult  one's  taste  in  purchasing  paintings. 
<  Snppoaing,'  he  argued,  *  that  it  was  hooks  which  you  drew,  instead  of  pictures.  You 
wirii,  for  example,  to  get  Ikvino's  golden  works,  and  you  draw  one  of  SIMM's  dull 
novels ;  or  3rou  desired  to  get  Baxter's  *  Saint's  Rest,'  and  drew  *  Puffer  Hopkins'  or 
the  *  Poems  on  Man  in  a  Republic !'  This  argument  was  a  clincher,  and  the  position 
it  ertahlished  unassailable.  .  .  .  Ws  have  received  a  package  of  very  interesting 
articles  from  our  Oriental  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  which  will  receive  inmie* 
diate  attention.  He  writes  us  from  the  Turkish  capital,  under  date  of  October  ele^ 
venth :  *  I  receive  the  Knickerbocker  quite  regulariy,  and  thank  you  much  for  the 
attention.  It  goes  the  rounds  here,  and  is  quite  in  repute.  Whenever  the  present 
royal  family  has  sufficiently  advanced  in  English,  I  thmk  I  '11  get  them  to  subscribe. 
Imagine  the  venerable  old  gentleman  on  the  title-page  making  his  way  mto  the  se- 
raglio—  the  harem — among  fair  Circassians  and  the  eunuchs  *  And  when  they  all 
came  to  the  *  latter  end,'  the  Editor's  <  Gossip,'  if  they  did  n't  laugh  until  they  roused 
H.  I.  M.,  the  present  and  last  of  their  Caliphs,  why — no  better  evidence  would-be 
requred  of  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language.  By-the-by,  I  cannot  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  expressing  my  warm  admiration  of  the  *  Oregon  Trail'  and 
a  piece  of  sweet  poetry  on  Hero  and  Leander,  by  Mr.  Anthon,  in  the  Knicker- 
socKER.  The  latter  b  beautiful ;  and  I  thought,  on  reading  it,  that  I  once  more  stood 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dardanelles  (Hellespont)  at  Sestos  or  Abydos,  and  witnessed  the 
)  of  poor  Hero's  self-sacrifice  for  her  devoted  lover.    I  propose  yet  tuiother 
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visit  to  Troy  and  Mount  Ida ;  and  if  I  can  conveniently  do  eo,  I  will,  torch  in  hand, 
read  these  *  strung  pearls'  of  Mr.  Anthon's  sweet  muse  on  the  scene  he  has  so  gra* 
phically  and  so  vividly  described.' 


LiTB&uiT  RxcomD.  —  Among  the  recent  ifaues  of  the  Brotfaen  HABPKm  is  <  T%a  Forg€nf:  « 
TaU  by  G.  F.  B.  James,  Esq/  It  is  one  of  Ium  '  norels,'  nnmlatskeably— and  that  Is  •  enoagfa' 
for  most  of  our  readers,  and  *too  much'  for  us,  *  by  considerable.'  The  same  publishers  hare 
Judged  public  taste  more  correctly  in  the  iaaue  of  a  handsome  rolume,  with  numerous  engrar- 
ings,  and  an  illuminated  title-page,  containing  a  'Hittory  of  King  Charle$  the  Firtty  of  England,* 
by  Jacob  Abbott,  whose  experience  in  similar  works  is  well  known  to  the  community;  and 
in  thf  republication  from  'Punch'  of  *M4i9hao*$  Model  Mm,  Women  and  Children  f  a  capital  and 
raried  performance,  in  which  there  are  keen  satire,  sly  humor,  sparkling  vrit,  and  no  lack  of 
strong,  wholesome  common  sense.  The  illustrations,  also,  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
text.  .  .  .  Wc  hare  three  interesting  little  books,  prettily  illustrated,  and  replete  with  good 
inculcations,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Stanvobj)  akd  Swobds.  The  first, '  Cecil  and  kia  Dog,' 
has  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  is  a  great  favorite  with  youth,  from  the  peculiar  simplkity 
and  truthfulness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  attractive  style  in  which  it  illustrates  the  value  of 
moral  and  religious  principle  in  the  young.  The  second,  under  the  title  of  'AUoaijfe  Happy*  con- 
tains anecdotes,  all  fruitful  of  good,  '  of  Felix  and  his  sister  Sebxna,'  which  were  written  for 
her  children  by  a  mother.  A  single  fact  is  its  sufficient  praise ;  it  is  from  the  fifUenik  London 
edition.  The  third  is  entitled  ^Cotuin,  Bertha* »  Storiee*  and  is  the  production  of  a  lady,  Mrs. 
BIaxt  N.  M*Donai.d.  .  .  .  Messes.  Gould,  Kendall  and  LnrooLN,  Boston,  have  issued  in  a 
handsome  volume  ^Dr,  WaylaneTe  Brown-VnioertUff  Sermoni,'  a  series  of  twenty -one  discourses, 
extending  through  a  period  of  four  years,  the  subjects  coming  down  to  the^  recent  revolutions 
In  Europe,  and  the  whole  designed  to  designate  and  set  forth  the  moat  important  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  Dr.  Watlakd's  high  reputation  will  insure  the  wide  dissemination  of  theae  Dis- 
courses. From  the  same  house  we  have  also  another  volume,  by  an  eminent  and  popular  cler- 
gyman, Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon,  of  Cincinnati,  which  he  entitles  ^Proverbs  for  the  Peopte,'  consisting 
of  illustrations  of  practical  goodness  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  author  discusses 
the  exalted  principles  of  Christian  morality  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  common  comprehen- 
aion ;  nor,  while  he  has  relied  mainly  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  he  been 
unmindful  to  consult  those  ethical  writers,  ancient  sages,  and  modem  poets,  who  have  recorded 
striking  thoughts  on  the  themes  which  he  discusses;  thus  securing  'the  best  impressions  of  the 
best  minds  in  every  ago  and  clime.'  .  .  We  have  heretofore  noticed  in  the  Knickebbockke 
the  'Talee  from  Shakspeare,  by  Ckarlee  and  Mary  Lamb  ;*  and  only  recur  to  them  now  to  aay,  that 
Messrs.  C.  S.  Francis  and  Coupant,  Broadway,  have  issued  them  in  a  very  handsome  volume, 
liberally  and  prettily  illustrated.  In  matter  (of  course)  and  in  manner  it  is  a  charming  vo- 
lume. .  .  .  'Count  Raymond  of  Ttmhuee,  and  the  Onuade  against  the  Albigenaee*  is  the  title  of 
an  illustrated  work  from  the  popular  pen  of  'Chablotte  Emzabeth,'  and  the  last  which  the 
ever  wrote.  We  have  read  it  with  great  interest ;  but  there  is  little  need  of  our  poor  pndee  of 
the  writings  of  one  whose  existence  came  to  a  close  with  the  book  before  us.  The  work  will 
be  widely  read  and  as  widely  admired.  .  .  .  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Applbton  and 
Coup  ANT  for '  T%e  Story  of  Little  John,*  from  the  French  of  Ciiaeles  Jeannel,  a  work  which 
may  be  consulted  with  profit  in  the  education  of  children,  at  that  critical  age  when  the  mind  Is 
most  susceptible  of  lasting  impressions,  and  when  the  character  is  taking  its  bent  for  life.  From 
the  same  publishers  we  receive  *Friday  Ckrietian,  or  the  Fir$t-bom  ofPitcaim't  leland,*  a  narra- 
tive of  varied  interest,  the  sale  of  which  Is  designed  to  aid  the  '  Grovemor  Clabk  Episcopal 
Mission'  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  .  .  .  *T%e  American  Almanae,*  from  the  press  of  Little  and 
Brown.  Boston,  is  what  it  purports  to  be ;  a  'Repoeitory  of  Ufeftd  Knowledge,*  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  The  present,  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  work,  contains  full,  authentic,  and  va- 
ried Information  concerning  the  complex  affairs  of  the  general  and  state  governments,  the 
finances,  legislation,  public  institutions,  internal  improvements,  expenditures  and  resources  of 
the  United^Statcs.  It  is  literally  replete  with  the  most  valuable  intelligenoo,  no  where  else  ic- 
cessible ;  and  as  such,  is  an  almost  Invaluable  work.  .  .  .  We  would  keep  our  readers  advised 
that  Mr.  Geoboe  Vibtte  continues  regularly  the  publication  in  numbers  of  the  'Devotional 
FamUy  Bible,*  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fslling  off  ia  the  excellence  of  the  pi^r  and 
typography,  nor  in  the  superb  engravings  with  which  the  work  is  embellished. 
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I      •  Wk  r^anl  ittmthm  rwj  beat  work  of  its  kind  in  ths  Uolon.*  —  ft.  Atbinu  ( FL)  Jmtnud, 

*Thx  KmcKSSBOGKlB  «M  r«eeived  with  unrdilinf  punotuRUty  on  the  (Irit  of  tha  month,  which 
'  bsvQvor  la  tha  loMt  narit  of  thi«  «f reeahie  inijcefUny :  for  its  eontonU  are  «a  inTnriabljr  food  as 
I  iuappoaranee  it  pimnuaL*^  Wu.liav  Cullbm  Bktant,  in  tkt  Iftm-Tork  Evmimg  P^tL 

*Thc  last  KmcKMBocKSK  is  axe«edin)riy  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-foar  original  ar> 
tides,  ami  an  of  the  /iirht  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blacxwood's  palmiest  days.  The  JMiUr'a 
7\iUcis  in  Mr.  Ci.abic'8  happiest  vein;  varied  and  racy  In  a  remarlcable  defree.' 

Tfew-Ttrk  CmmmtrcM  Adntttutr, 

*  Tm  KmcatXBBOCKm  seems  to  Increase  jn  attraction  as  it  ad  vanees  in  a^e.    It  exhibits  a  monthly 
varieQr  of  eoatributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  Nutiamml  InttUigtmctr. 
*Tia  Xnickkbbockxk  is  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  Mafdzines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
'  peiiiioB  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Albany  Argiu. 

'  Wc  hnve  here  an  old  an^  general  favorite ;  one  amon^  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodicnt 

press ;  the  venerable  fCmcKcjiBocitsJU   The  *  Editob's  Table'^is  nlways  the  most  attractive  portion 

•  of  *Oli>  Khkhl's'  monthly  bill  of  fkre  — to  os  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  fonud- 

I  it more  so  I*  ~iV<is-Ferlc  *  Gas.  end  TVmes.' 

Pbuidknt  EreRKTT,  or  Habvabo  Collbo,  latb  Hinistbb  to  Enclahd.  — *I  peruse  the 
I  Kbicxkbbockek  with  high  gratification.  It  veems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  .above  the 
i  iverafe  ct  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Eoglbh  or  American.' 

Heii.  J.  K.  Pauldiho,  latb  SxcaBTAKT  or  the  Navt.— *The  manner  in  which  the  Rnicksb- 

'  BocxsB  is  conducted ,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

pBor.  tiO]fBru.Loir,  Cambbioob  Univbbsitt.  — '  The  Knickbbbockkb  stands  high  in  this  qoarw 

I  tsr.   It  is  asperior  to  moat  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  Inrge  Ibt  of  subscribers.' 

Hoir.  Robxbt  M.  Cbabltoh,  Obobqia. — The  Kniocbbbocksb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff. 

iflg;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  Aivor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it. 

■bb.  Lm  B.  Siooubnxt.-"*  1  have  long  regarded  the  Knxckxbbocxxm  as  the  best  periodical  la 
Aanrica,  aad  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Tbi  Loivdon  'TnOEB.'— 'The  London  *  TVmes'  commends  the  KmcKBBBOCKXB  ia  eordlal 
I  tmas,  and  speaks  of  several  articles-flrom  which  it  had  selected  liberal  eatncts  for  subeequeat  p«ib- 
;  lintba.*  —  LoifDOif  Cob.  N.  '  Ev.  Stab.* 

I     Tbi  Lokvon  Examznkb.—  'This  very  clever  Magaalne  Is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
I  Blalca.    Ito  artielea,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  aad  interesting,  arf  well  worthy  o£  imiu- 
tioa  by  our  M^asinea  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

LomoH  *  Moan iKO  CmoincLB.— '  Jodginf  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inetined  to  eon- 
I  ad«r  this  the  bast  of  all  the  Americaa  Uterary  periodicals.    lu  eontenU  are  highly  interesting,  ia- 


TkB  LoirDOir  Litkbabt  Oazxttb.— -  'The  taste  aad  talent  which  the  RincssBBooiXB  displays 
I  tie  highly  creditable  to  Americaa  writers,  and  very  afreeable  for  English  readers.' 

UMfMHt  MxTBOroLrrAN  MoifTni.r  Maoazinb.  —  'We  have  read  leveral  numben  of  this  tai- 
eatad  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.    They  would  do  credit  to  any  country ,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
I  sttiea  to  which  hunaaity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LomoM  *  kmxHmmn.*  ^  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magaaine,  *  7^  Kmichtf^9ekef*  of  New. 
Terk,  «a  copy  the  fellowiaf  spiriteil  Mary,*  etc 
I     8iB  Edwaad  Bin.WKm  Lrmir.  —  *  The  KmcxxBBocxBB  is  thebest  American  periodical  I  have 

yet  seen.   I  take  pleasure  in  eaclosing  you  aa  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 
I     Chablks  Dickxnb,  Eb^—  1  read  the  RmcKCBBocKBa  with  rttry  great  pirasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
'  BMMt  varioQS  sund  entertaininf  periodical.    It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
t  werfc  whfeh  aamben  amoag  its  regolarcorrespoDdeats  such  writers  as  Mr.  layiito.* 

RsT.  Dr.  Dick,  8cotlakd.-~  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  In  the  few  numben  of  the 

KjncKsaBOCKBB  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  thelh  to  possess  great  merit.    Some  of  its  papers;  it  is 

I  tree,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appean  well  calculated  to  grati/y  the 

tastes  of  the  naass  of  readers.' 

Cait.  F.  Mabbtat.  —  *  Yov  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  various,  and  original.    I  hope 

}  ay  'JfeeaiAme'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  iuelil' 

Tkmb— 95  per'  annam  In  advance.    All  remittancee  muft  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Pablidier. 

Th«  following  peiBons  are  authorized  to  lecehre  sabacriben  and  collect  rabeerip- 
tiou  en  account  of  the  Kniokbrbockbr  Maoazimb. 

Bla.  HmaT  M.  Lawn  is  oar  TrayeDing  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TennetMe,  aniated 
by  Jno.  C.  BaBTT. 

Ma.  IntABX.  E.  Jambs,  for  the  Southern  and  South-westom  States,  assisted  by 
Jambs  K.  WnimB,  Wiluam  H.  Wbld,  O.  H.  P.  Stbm,  John  B.  Wbld,  T.  S. 
Watbbmaii,  John  Collois,  Jas.  Dbbrinq,  Albbrt  K.  Wbujnoton,  R.  S.  Jambs, 
Charlbs  E.  Muvrm  and  M.  F.  Taylor. 

Mr.  a  W.  Jambs,  for  the  Western  SUtee,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
Boss  Smith,  J.  T.  Dbnt,  T.  Gardbbr  SMrm,  Frbdbriok  J.  Hawbb,  John  W. 
Armtroko,  Jasbn  Tatu)r,  E.  M.  Stbtbnson,  W.  Ramsbt  and  Pbrrin  Lookb. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  VOLUME 

or    THK         m 


W^nitUtvtottttv  ^uauilnt. 


'■  I 


TiiR  Thirty-third  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  of  January,  1849.  '  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  it  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (ap  tq  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  sufficiently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 

WASinNGTON  IRVING,          JF.  W.  EDMONfW,                         HBNRY  BRfiVOORT, 
WILLIAM  C  BRYANT,              WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,     CRARL^  M.  LEDPP. 
.1.  FKNLMORE  CO<J?ER.           I  CllARLE:*  ASTOR  BRIST£D.  Hon.  Q.  a  VKI^LANCK 
FITZ-GREENC  HALLECK.     I  Mm.  GILMAN.  (8.  C.)  ^               J.  N.  BELU)W8. 
Frof.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW,    '  E.  T.  T.  MAKTIN.                        !  Rf.v.  Mr.  GANNETT,  (MA^s.) 
■" H.W.  ELLSWORTH.  ' 


J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  C.  M.  SEDGWICK. 
Rev.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon.  LEWIS  CAS;*, 
Capt.  F.  MARRYAT, 
J.  If.  STEPHENS, 
Sib  E.  L.  BULWER. 
Rev.  ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT.  E8<i„ 
Hon.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAME!4  O.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.H.  SEWARD, 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JA  RED  SPARKS, 
» HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE. 
MRS.L.H.SIGOURNEY, 
Rev.  Ub.  BETHUNE, 


H.J.  RAYMOND.  F^Q. 

H.R.SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rev.  J.  HIERPONT, 
.  CoL.  T.  8.  McKENNY. 
.PHILIP  HONE,  Es^ 
I  JOHN  T.  IRVING, 

ALBERT  PIKE.  Eoq. 
;  Rev.  HENRY  HASCOM, 

CHARLES  .<<FRAGUE. 
'  RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Es^. 
I  PARK  BENJAMIN. 
■THEODORES.  FAY, 

Mus.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER. 

MissCIfARLOTTECUSUMAN 
,  Hon.  JAS.  KENT. 
I  Rev.  W  ALT ER  COLTON, 
[PRESIDENT  DUER, 


MR8.KIRKLAND,(M«ry Clavors)  JOSEPH  B.\RBER 


I  Miss  H.  F.  GOULD. 
Hon.  JUDGE  HALL.  (III.). 


I  ALEX  AN  DER  WATSON,  ts<»  i  Rev.  Mb.  BACON, 


Rrv.  W.  B.  O.  PEABODY. 
Prof.  CHARLES  ANTHON. 
ALFRED  R  STREET. 
JOHN  WATERS. 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE. 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rev.  Dr.  SPRING. 


I  J.  H.SHELDON,  Jb., 
J.  0. 8AXE,  EsQ^ 

jlOHN  HENRY  HOPKIN8,(Vt.> 
J.  F.  JACKSON.  Alabajca, 
Mb.  F.  PARKHAN,  (Boston,) 

j  JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  Esq. 

:*  PETER  SCHEMIL.* 


© 


Mis^  LESLIE, 

W.  D.  GALLAGHER. 

Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD. 

Db.  o.  w.  holmes, 

JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 
Pbof.  HITCHCOCK. 
Mrs.  E.  (^ftEMBURY. 
Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD. 
J.  P.  BROWN,  Coustaniinople. 

The  foregoing  list  included  aUo  Robert  Sovthet.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint.  Misa  Landoii,  Cb. 

JUSTICK   MCLLKM.  TVRONE   PoWRR,  llOBBRT  C.  SaNDS,  WiLLIt  GaYLOBD  CLARK,  B.  B.  TRATCHBR, 

Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sandcbbom,  the  *  AmaricAD  in  Pari«,*  Nicholas  Bio> 
OLE.  Mi»9  Mary-Anne  Browne. (Mrs.  Grat.)  EDa^aod,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantlbv,  South-Carolina,  Wn^ 
LiAM  L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbasley.  NeW'Jnreey,  J.  H.  Hillrouse,  and  other  diatuifliiahed  writers 
who  have '  paid  the  debt  of  noturc.'  The  firllowing  notices  of  the  Knickerbockxb  are  from  the 
/Ainerican  and  English  press,  and  from  American  aud'Bntiah  writera  of  distinction . 

'  TitE  first  number  of  the  T^wtntf-  Seventh  Volume  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  pariodiesl 
appears  upon  entirely  now  and  bAuutifiil  type,  in  oil  its  departments ;  and  in  iu  rich  and  4iversifiet) 
conicnls,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining-  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Slates.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,*  our  friend  Cz.abx  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knicrsbbocxkr  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  age 
g^roatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  In  praise 
of  the  mauuer  iu  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  usued 
under  Clabk's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anzioas 
thought  ami  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thorousrhly  §dited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  fVom  the  other  aide  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  th«  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abundance.'— Ains-Korft  Daily  TVt^tme. 

*  Nothing  la  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  exeellenoo.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
tuymptotCMt  whose  peculiarity  is  nlwaya  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet.  even  when  infinitely  ex* 
tended,  never  to  intersecL  The  Knickrrbocker,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magasine  mnofa 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  he  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  miracle,  has 

Eerpetually  approached  ihe  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence;  and  yet  it  seenu  to 
ave  an  szceMor,  fbr  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  ia  done  our 
friend  Clxbk  may  understand — but  it  ia  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  pitblication  In  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Editar*9  Table  of  the  Knicksb- 
BOCKKSL.* •- Ifew^T^rk  Courier  and  JBnquittr.  ^^ 

QP*  See  third  page  »/  Cover. 
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Notut  to   0ttb0(rtbtr0. 


The  interest  of  Mr.  Johr  A1J.BI  in  the  Khicksbbockeb  Maoazixx  having 
passed  by  purchase  into  other  hands,  it  has  become  necessary  that  from  this 
date  all  letters  regarding  the  business  of  the  M&gazine  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Samubl  Httsstoh,  the  present  publisher,  at  No.  139  Nassau-street,  the 
old  office.  All  literary  commanications  for  the  work,  and  all  other  corre- 
spondence, except'  that  which  is  of  a  business  nature,  to  be  addressed,  as 
heretofore,  to  *  Mr.  Lewis  Gatlobd  Clark,  Editor  of  the  Ehickeilbcxseeb 
Magazieb,'  at  the  same  address. 

Itr  Fob  a  notice  of  intended  improvements,  etc,  in  the  Maj[azine,  see  the 
dose  of  the  'Gossip'  in  the  present  number. 


Ma.  T.  P.  Wnxum  is  our  General  Agent  to  receive  the  names  of  SufaKiiben. 
Editon  and  others  kindly  interested  m  the  circulation  of  this  Magazine  will  oblige 
us  by  facilitating  his  designs. 


Entered,  according  to  the  act  of  Congresi,  in  the  year  1848, 

BY  SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

In  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New-Yoik. 
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SUTLER'S     HORJE     J  U  R  I  D  I  C  JE. 


BT     *RAVKI.I»     i.     StOXMAir. 


Thb  true  spirit  of  laws  mast  be  ascertained  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  administered.  Habeas-corpns  and  trial  by  jury, 
however  fair  they  may  seem  on  the  statute-book,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second  were  dead  letters  in  the  English  constitution. 
And  why  ?  Because  their  noble  provisions  were  not  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  justice ;  because  the  tribunals  were  filled  with  such  men 
as  Jeffiries,  and  others  like  him,  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  at  the 
altar  of  prerogative  the  dearest  rights  of  the  people.  As  we  shall 
shortly  see,  there  was  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  which 
argued  so  strongly  their  weakness  and  inadequacy,  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  gravest  issues  were  decided.  The  modes  of  trial  adopted 
in  settling  matters  of  litigation  were  chiefiy  three  :  the  trial  by  nega- 
tive proofs,  the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  the  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  Of 
these  in  their  order. 

First,  of  the  trial  by  negative  proofi.  According  to  this,  the  per- 
son against  whom  a  demand  or  accusation  was  brought,  might  clear 
himself  in  most  instances  by  a  negation,  or  swearing  in  conjunction 
with  a  certain  number  of  witnesses  mat  he  had  not  committed  the  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.  The  number  of  these  compurgators  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  affair ;  sometimes  as  many  as  se- 
venty-two being  required.  To  allow  the  party  accused  to  acquit  him- 
self by  swearing  to  his  innocence  and  procuring  his  relations  to  swear 
that  he  had  told  the  truth,  was  evidently  reposinc^  too  much  confi- 
dence in  human  nature.  Perjury,  and  subornation  of  perjury,  are 
not  the  exclusive  growth  of  modem  times,  but  were  in  all  probability 
frequently  found  interwoven  with  the  natural  simplicity  and  candor 
of  the  barbarian.  Negative  proofs  are  permitted  at  the  present  day, 
though  with  the  concurrence  of  positive  proo&..    As  soon  as  the 
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plaintiff  has  introduced  bis  witnesses  in  order  to  ground  bis  action, 
the  defendant  usually  brings  forward  witnesses  in  support  of  bis 
side,  after  wbicb  tbe  judge,  by  comparing  tbe  testimonies,  determines 
the  law  suitable  to  tbe  facts  of  the  case.  The  rule  which  governs  in 
tbe  practice  of  our  courts,  is,  that  the  obligation  of  proving  any  fact 
lies  upon  the  party  who  substantially  asserts  the  affirmative  of  the  issue. 
*  Ei  incumhit  probatu),  qui  dicit,  non  qui  negat*  is  the  maxim  of  tbe 
common  as  well  as  of  &e  Roman  law.  This  rule  is  adopted,  not 
because  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative,  but  because  an  opposite 
rule  would  not  be  so  favorable  to  justice,  and  because  the  negative 
does  not  admit  of  that  direct  and  simple  proof  of  which  the  affirma- 
tive is  capable. 

Secoihdly,  of  the  trial  by  ordeal.  This  was  of  two  kinds,  either 
fire-ordeal  or  water-ordeal ;  the  former  being  confined  to  persons  of 
higher  rank,  the  latter  to  tbe  common  people.  Fire-ordeal  consisted 
in  handling,  without  being  hurt,  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  of  tbe  weight 
of  one,  two  or  three  pounds,  or  in  walking  bare*foot  and  blind-fold  over 
nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances ;  and 
if  tbe  party  escaped  harmless,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  otber- 
wise  be  was  condemned  as  guilty.  Water-ordeal  was  performed 
either  by  plunging  tbe  bare  arm  up  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water 
and  escaping  unhurt,  or  by  casting  the  person  suspected  into  a  river 
or  pond  of  cold  water,  and  if  be  floated  therein  without  any  action 
of  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  but  if  be 
sank  he  was  acquitted.  The  trial  by  ordeal,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackstone,  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  in  proof  of 
this  he  cites  fix>m  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where  a  person  sus- 
pected by  Creon  of  a  misdemeanor  ofifers  to  manifest  his  innocence 
by  handling  hot  iron  and  walking  over  fire  : 

'  ^/icv  6*f  roifioi  Koi  jiBSpovs  atpeiv  X^P"^" 
KoX  wvp  6ilpreiv,  Kal  Oeo^i  hpKtoiiorclv 
rd  pfirt  Spairaif  li^n  r^  (vvtiihat 
r4  irpAy/ia  ^ooXci)<rayri,  /i^r*  tipyaaitivuJ* 

A  mode  of  trial  in  which  so  little  depended  on  reason  and  so  much 
on  hazard,  which  was  incapable  of  convicting  and  had  no  manner  of 
connection  either  with  innocence  or  guilt,  which  relied  so  much  upon 
special  decrees  of  Providence,  and  so  little  upon  the  natural  order  of 
things,  could  only  be  received  at  a  time  when  society  was  in  a  very 
simple  state.  We  say  incapable  of  convicting,  because  conviction 
was  alike  opposed  by  the  length  of  time  allowed  to  test  the  effect  of 
the  ordeal  and  tbe  barbarians'  peculiar  habits  of  life.  Afler  the 
party  accused  had  thrust  his  band  in  boiling  water,  it  was  immedi- 
ately wrapped  and  sealed  in  a  bag ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  days 
there  appeared  no  mark,  the  accused  was  acquitted.  Now  among  a 
warlike  people,  inured  to  the  handling  of  arms,  the  impression  made 
on  a  callous  skin  by  the  hot  iron  or  boiling  water  would  very  seldom 
be  perceptible  at  tbe  expiration  of  tbree  days  ^  and  as  to  casting  the 
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person  soapected  into  a  riyer  or  pond  of  cold  water,  the  guOty  by 
this  mode  were  as  sure  of  escape  as  they  were  of  conviction.  In- 
deed, the  trial  by  ordeal,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  in  which  it  obtamed,  was  unreasonable,  unjust, 
contrary  to  all  equity. 

The  student  of  the  early  English  chronicles*  will  at  once  recall  to 
mind  the  romantic  story  of  Queen  Emma,  who  so  heroically  passed 
the  trial  of  fire-ordeal.  Accused  by  her  ungrateful  son,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  of  an  unchaste  familiarity  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
she  offers  to  vindicate  her  innocence  by  this  rude  appeal  to  Provi- 
dence. The  crafty  Dane,  the  stem  Saxon  and  the  chivalrous  Nor- 
man, forgetting  their  epmities,  have  assembled  at  Westminster  to 
witness  the  issue.  At  the  appointed  time  the  royal  heroine  appears. 
Her  dark  hair  falling  down  her  shoulders  beautifully  contrasts  with 
the  white  woeftes  which  partly  envelope  it,  and  her  loose  robe  trail- 
ing behind  her,  wins  the  homage  of  the  graces.  She  is  confident  in 
the  decree  of  die  powers  above.  Summoning  a  resolution  worthy 
of  Cleopatra  herself,  she  veils  her  eyes,  makes  bare  her  feet,  passes, 
the  burning  ploughshares,  and  walks  a  Queen  as  pure  as  the  element 
that  has  just  spared  her  tenderness. 

Thirdly,  of  the  trial  by  wager  of  battle.  This  seems  to  have 
owed  its  original  to  the  military  spirit  of  the  northern  nations,  as  well 
as  to  their  superstitious  frame  of  mind ;  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
natural  consequence  and  a  remedy  of  the  law  which  established 
negative  proofs.  Whenever  it  was  the  apparent  intention  of  the  de- 
fendant to  elude  an  action  unjustly  by  an  oath,  the  most  obvious  re- 
medy suggested  to  the  plaintiff,  who  apprehended  and  hoped  that 
Heaven  would  give  the  victory  to  the  side  of  justice,  was  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  challenging  his  opponent 
to  single  combat  It  is  said  that  the  Turks  in  their  civil  wars  look 
upon  the  first  victory  as  a  decision  of  Heaven  in  favor  of  the  victor ; 
so,  among  the  German  races,  the  issue  of  a  combat  was  considered  a 
special  decree  of  Providence,  ever  ready  to  defend  the  right  and 
punish  the  wrong.  We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Tacitus  that  when 
one  Grerman  nation  intended  to  declare  war  against  another,  they 
endeavored  to  take  some  person  of  the  enemy  prisoner,  whom  they 
obliged  to  fight  with  one  of  their  own  people.  If  the  event  of  the 
combat  was  favorable,  they  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigor ;  if  un- 
favorable, terms  of  peace  were  proposed.  A  nation  who  thus  set- 
tled public  quarrels  by  a  resort  to  single  combat,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  employ  the  same  means  in  deciding  the  disputes  of 
individuals.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  England,  even  at  the 
present  day,  this  species  of  trial  may  be  adopted  at  the  option  of  the 

Sarties  upon  issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right ;  the  last  and  most  solemn 
ecision  of  real  property.     Of  course  it  is  much  disused ;  yet  as 
there  is  no  statute  in  prohibition,  it  may  be  resorted  to  at  the  present 
time.    From  the  reports  of  Sir  James  Dyer  it  appears  that  the  last 
.  trial  by  battle  in  England  was  waged  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
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BX  WestminBter  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Qu^en  Eliza- 
bethy  and  was  held  in  Tothill  Fields,  '  non  sine  magna  juris,  considto- 
rwi  perturhatione,*  says  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  who  was  present  |On 
the  occasion.  To  this  original  of  judicial  combats  may  be  traced 
the  heroic  madness  of  knight-errantry,  as  satirized  in  the  pages  of 
Don  Quixotte,  and  the  impious  system  of  private  duels  which  mars 
the  civilization  of  our  own  age  and  country ;  so  remote  is  the  con- 
nection often  existing  between  historic  causes  and  effects.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  inquire  farther  into  this  species  of  trial ; 
those  who  desire  a  fuller  account  may  be  referred  to  the  concise 
style,  profound  research,  rigid  analysis  and  vigorous  thought  embo- 
died in  the  Spirit  of,  Laws. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  laws  which  governed 
the  northern  nations  upon  their  final  settlement  in  the  south.  From 
the  institutions  to  which  the  peculiar  character  and  situation  of  these 
nations  gave  rise  have  sprung'  most  of  the  governments  of  modem 
Europe.  Thus  the  feudal  system,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  in- 
nate idea  in  the  German  mind,  is  the  basis  of  the  English  no  less  than 
oC  the  old  French  constitution )  and  that,  too,  although  the  one  fos- 
ters with  parental  care  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  while  the  other 
allowed  popular  rights  to  be  absorbed  in  excessive  prerogative.  But 
whence  this  difference  t  Why  is  it  that  of  two  neighboring  nations, 
situated  nearly  under  the  same  climate,  and  having  a  common  origin, 
the  one  has  reached  a  high  point  of  liberty,  while  the  other,  until 
within  a  few  months,  was  sunk  under  an  almost  absolute  monarchy  ? 
A  recurrence  to  history  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  is 
well  known  that  for  a  long  time  after  the  Norman  conquest  England 
was  rendered  a  scene  of  confusion  by  the  differances  which  arose  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  nobility.  The  former,  by  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful encroachments,  had  ereatly  augmented  its  power,  while  the 
latter  had  proportionately  declined  in  importance.  The  haughty 
baron  who  had  left  his  home  in  Normandy  as  the  companion  rather 
than  the  subject  of  the  Conqueror^  if  not  a  criminal  in  the  Aula  Regis, 
soon  found  himself,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  servilely  repairing  to  the 
standard  of  the  king.  To  free  themselves  ftom  these  and  other  rigoro 
of  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles  in  their  depressed  state  found 
it  necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  people.  At  once  the  lord, 
the  vassal,  the  inferior  vassal,  the  peasant  and  the  cottager  formed  a 
close  and  numerous  confederacy.  Previously,  however,  to  lending 
their  aid,  the  people  stipulated  conditions  for  themselves ;  they  were 
to  be  made  partners  of  public  liberty,  and  in  consequence  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  law.  Their  importance  once  acknowledged, 
it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  their  former  submission.  The 
different  orders  of  the  feudal  government  being  connected  by  ex- 
actly similar  tenures,  the  possessors  of  the  lower  fie&,  the  freemen, 
and  the  peasants,  very  early  found  that  the  same  maxims  which  were 
laid  down  as  true  against  the  crown  in  behalf  of  the  lords  of  the 
upper  fiefi,  applied  also  against  the  latter  in  behalf  of  themselves. 
In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  this  doctrine  through  the  diffe- 
rent ramifications  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  primeval  equality 
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was  GYBTj  where  diffused  abd  established,  and  that  holy  flame  of  po- 
pular fi*eedom  was  then  enkindled  which  to  this  day  sheds  its  mild 
light  oYer  the  whole  realm  of  England.  About  forty  years  afler  the 
conquest,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  the  efficacy  of  this  spirit 
of  union  and  concerted  resistance  began  more  than  at  any  other  pre- 
vious period  to  be  manifested.  Henry,  having  ascended  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother,  saw,  amid  the  plots  and  jea- 
lousies by  which  he  was  surrounded,  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  affection  of  his  subjects.  United  as  the  numerous  body  of  the 
people  were  with  the  privileged  classes,  he  perceived  that  without 
their  favor  he  must  hold  the  crown  by^a  very  precarious  tenure ;  ac- 
cordingly, in  mitigating  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  system  in  favor  of 
the  lords,  he  annexed  as  a  condition  to  the  charter  which  he  granted 
that  the  lords  should  allow  the  same  freedom  to  their  respective  vas- 
sals ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  his  intervention,  were  abolished 
all  those  laws  of  the  Conqueror  which  burdened  most  heavily  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  same 
causes  operated  in  a  similar  manner  under  the  despotic  government 
of  King  John ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  this  point  and 
to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  free  elements  in  the  British  consti- 
tution may  be  traced  to  that  excessive  power  of  the  early  English 
kings,  which,  by  forcing  the  nobility  into  a  combination  with  the  peo- 
ple, rendered  the  latter  sensible  of  their  political  importance,  and 
induced  finally  a  successful  vindication  of  their  political  rights.  But 
the  history  of  the  French  constitution  offers  a  striking  contrast.  In 
France  the  royal  authority  at  an  early  period  was  very  inconsidera- 
ble, while  that  of  the  nobility  was  exceedingly  great.  While  in 
England  the  mass  of  the  people  sought  refuge  from  the  kin nr  by 
combining  with  the  nobles,  in  France  they  at  last  sought  refuge  from 
the  nobles  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  king.  While  ' 
in  England  the  excessive  prerogative  of  the  kings  waa  the  means  of 
making  them  weak,  in  France  their  authority  was  ultimately  in- 
creased by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles.  In  England  the 
gradual  tendency  waa  to  free  institutions,  to  popular  rights;  in 
France,  to  an  absolute  monarchy.  In  fine,  the  French  and  the  Eng- 
lish constitutions,  like  two  streams  flowing  from  the  same  source, 
gradually  diverged  ;  the  one  rolling  on  its  baleful  watera  and  gather- 
ing  poisons  in  its  course,  the  other  fertilizing  and  making  glad  the 
countries  through  which  it  passed. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  our  subject.  To  embrace 
it  in  all  its  detail  would  require  more  ability  and  more  research  than 
we  are  able  to  bestow.  That  it  is  vested  with  interest  will  be  readily 
conceded.  The  science  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  which  con- 
sists in  tracing  out  the  analogies  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  diffe- 
rent countries,  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance. 
From  our  increasing  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth,  questions  of  the  most  perplexing  character  are  constantly 
arising,  which  require  in  their  solution  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  lie  elementary  principles  of  foreign  jurisprudence ;  but  to  ob- 
tain thia  knowledge  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  past  must  be  invaded ; 
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time-honored  institutions  must  be  studied,  for  in  them  are  wrapped 
up  many  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  own  day.  Modem  civili- 
zation is  but  the  last  stage  of  that  progress  which  was  long  and  long 
ago  commenced : 

*  Th«  feet  of  hoary  time 

Through  their  eternal  course  hare  trayelled  over 
No  Bpeechleair  lifeleaa  deoert' 

There  is  a  chain  running  through  humanity,  which  links  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  the  present  with  the  future.  Let  not  that  chain  be 
broken.  Let  us  not  check  a  spirit  of  antiquarian  research;  but 
penetrating  mists  and  darkness,  let  us  learn  from  the  Dodonean 
oracle  of  the  past,  lessons  of  wisdom  to  guide  us  in  the  future. 


MAN      AND      W0MAN8      MISSION. 


A    P\ff8AOB    THOU    'PniLO.' 


Man  does  his  miasiou ;  woman  is  herself 
A  mission,  like  the  landscape.    Her  effect 
Lies  not  in  voting,  warring,  clerical  oil, 
But  germinating  grace,  forth-patting  virtue, 
The  Demosthenic  force  of  secret  worth, 
And  pantheism  of  truth  and  holiness. 

She  needeth  not  to  push,  when  through  all  crowds 
She  melts  like  quicksilver.    The  Amazons, 
Outwent  they  the  blue-eyed  Saxonides  ? 
The  fairest  smile  that  woman  ever  smiledj 
The  softest  word  she  ever  gave  her  lover, 
The  dimple  in  the  cheek,  the  eye's  enchantment, 
The  goodly-favoredness  of  hand  or  neck. 
The  emphasis  of  nerves,  the  shuddering  pulse, 
The  Psyche  veiled  beneath  the  skin,  the  might 
Of  gentleness,  the  sovereignty  of  good, 
Are  all  apostles,  by  God*s  right ;  their  office 
To  guide,  reprove,  enlighten,  and  to  save  ; 
Their  field  the  world,  now  white  for  harvesting, 
Her  mission  works  with  her  development  — 
Her  scope  to  beautify  whatever  she  touches : 
Her  action  is  not  running,  nor  her  forte 
To  nod  like  Jovt,  and  set  the  earth  a-shaking: 
Silent  she  speaks,  and  motionless  she  moves. 
As  rocks  are  split  by  wedge  of  frozen  water. 

If  woman  feels  the  sacred  fire  of  genius, 
Give  her  the  liberty  to  genius  owed : 
But  the  world's  greatness  is  dimmutive, 
And  what  is  small,  the  true  magnificence. 
And  a  good  mother  greater  than  a  queen. 
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CARMEN        DELLICOSUM. 


In  their  rog^  regrimentaUi 
Stood  the  old  Contiuentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging. 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 

Cannon  shot : 

When  the  files 

Of  the  idee, 
From  the  amoky  night-encampment,  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant 

Unicom, 
And  gnmimery  grammer,  grummer,  rolled  the  roll  of  the  dnmmieri 

Through  the  mom ! 


Then  with  eyes  to  the  fixmt  allf 
And  with  guns  horizontal. 

Stood  our  siree ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly 

Blazed  the  fires : 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green-sodded  acre* 

Of  the  plain, 
And  loader,  louder,  loader,  cracked  the  black  gunpowder, 

Cracking  amain ! 


Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  Saint  Georoz's 

Cannoniers, 
And  the  *  villanous  saltpetre' 
Rang  a  fierce  discordant  metre 

Around  their  ean : 

As  the  swift 

Storm-drift, 
With  B  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guards'  clangor 

On  oar  flanks ; 
Tlien  higher,  higher,  higher  burned  the  old-fashioned  fire 

Through  the  ranks !  ^ 


Then  the  old-fashioned  Colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infemal 

Powder  cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trampetlottd: 
-  Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  toach  of  the  leaden 

Rifle-breath, 
And  nmndte,  roander,  rounder  roared  the  iron  siz-poonder, 

Huriing  death  I  j«„  mao  omu. 
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THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF    A    HUMAN    SOUL. 


PAJ'T    okk:     uy    iota. 

When  I  first  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  bound  by  a 
tie  of  indescribable  closeness  to  a  frame  composed  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  bone  and  muscle,  but  originally  sprung,  as  I  have  since  learned, 
from  dust,  and  to  dust  doomed  to  return,  though  I  myself,  in  another 
state  of  existence,  am  destined  to  live  for  ever.  This  frame  and  I, 
coOval  in  our  being,  form  to  this  day  the  body  and  soul  of  a  mortal 
man. 

How  I  entered  into  this  body,  by  what  means  I  am  connected  with 
it,  whether  I  proceeded  by  ordinary  generation  from  my  earthly  pa- 
rents, or  emanated  directly  from  that  Almighty  spirit  who  formed 
and  who  rules  the  Universe,  are  subjects  which  I  frankly  confess  I 
do  not  understand  ;  subjects  which  have  puzzled  the  brains  of  thou- 
sands of  my  species  for  thousands  of  years,  and  which  I  am  fully 
convinced  are  of  those  *  secret  things*  that  *  belong  with  the  Lord 
our  God,'  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  in  our  present  state  to 
comprehend. 

Of  the  first  year  of  my  existence  I  can  say  but  little.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  my  intellectual  faculties  lay  during  that  period 
in  a  quiescent  state,  my  perceptive  powers  being  to  some  extent 
awakened  ;  and  that  I  caused  an  infinite  deal  of  trouble  to  those  who 
had  the  charge  of  me,  especially  my  kind  and  never- wearying  mother. 
My  birth-companion,  the  body,  was  at  this  time  so  weak  and  helpless, 
it  could  do  nothing  for  itself;  and  I,  as  I  have  since  heard,  was  so 
excessively  cross,  that  I  would  scarcely  permit  any  thing  to  be  done 
for  it. 

Very  soon  my  passions  began  to  develope  themselves ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  Love  was,  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  the 
first  which  awoke  within  me.  This  was  manifested  by  the  reluctance 
which  I  showed  to  leave  the  arms  of  my  mother  or  nurse,  and  submit 
to  the  caresses  of  any  one  else.  Following  this,  if  not  co6val  with  it, 
was  Joy,  for  love  naturally  and  of  itself  engenders  joy.  Fear,  and 
Anger,  and  Sorrow,  successively  displayed  themselves.  Sorrow,  in- 
deed, might  be  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  with  me,  for  my  first 
sound  was  a  sound  of  sorrow ;  but  that,  I  suspect,  proceeded  from  an 
intuitive  feeling  of  self-preservation ;  a  physical  sorrow,  if  I  might 
use  the  expression,  which  did  not  require  the  exercise  of  my  faculties. 
Pride,  revenge,  ambition,  and  shame,  were  at  this  time  wholly  un- 
known to  me. 

As  I  advanced  in  life,  I  became  aware,  that  there  were  other  beings 
made  up  like  myself,  of  soul  and  body,  who  loved  me  and  cared  for 
me ;  and  I  very  soon  learned  to  return  their  love,  attaching  myself, 
however,  more  to  some  than  to  others.     I  perceived,  too,  that  there 
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were  other  creatures,  which  lived  and  breathed  like  them,  but  yet 
were  veiy  different  from  them.  Wherein  the  difference  consisted  I 
could  not  tell;  but  from  the  earliest  age  I  knew  intuitiyely,  that  the 
dog  which  tumbled  with  me  on  the  floor,  and  the  kitten  that  purred 
hereelf  to  sleep  in  my  lap,  were  animals  inferior  to  mysel£  Since  I 
grew  older,  I  have  indulged  in  speculations,  and  pondered  on  the 
speculations  of  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  was  the  essential 
difference  between  the  Man  and  the  Beast  —  between  Reason  and 
Instinct ;  but  am  oUiged  to  confess,  that  the  inyestigatiotts  of  adoles- 
cence amount  to  very  little  more  than  the  iatuitiye  perceptions  of 
childhood.  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  onwara  progress  of 
science  will  threw  more  light  on  this  subject  than  has  yet  oeen  done  ; 
but  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  one,  and  apt  to  involTO  us  in  a  labyrinth  of 
speculation,  from  which  extrication  is  well-nigh  impossible.  There 
are  many  who  would  admit  that  a  dog,  for  instance,  has  reason ;  which 
is  just  the  same  as  saying  that  it  has  a  soul ;  but  if  we  grant  this,  we 
most  also  grant  that  every  indiridual  of  the  brute  creation,  eren  to 
the  animalcule  and  the  soophyte,  has  a  soul ;  a  thinkinr,  reasoning, 
immortal  part    And  are  we  prepared  to  do  diis  1    Hardly,  I  think. 

But  I  am  wading  in  waters  beyond  my  depth,  and  lest  I  ^ould  get 
drewned*  in  an  ocean  of  conjecture,  will  hastily  retrace,  my  steps  to 
Ihepoint  from  which  I  started. 

Eyery  day  of  my  life  brought  an  increase  of  strength  to  my  body 
and  an  accession  of  new  ideas  to  myself  At  length  to  the  great  joy 
of  those  by  whom  I  was  surrounded,  the  glorious  eift  of  language 
was  granted  to  me,  and  I  was  enabled  by  this  medium  to  express 
diose  ideas,  and  receive  others  innumerable.  And  then  began  the 
joy,  the  delight,  the  npture  of  existence  I  Ten  thousand  rare  and 
heautifiil  thmgs  became  by  degrees  imparted  to  me ;  ten  thousand 
new  and  wonderful  sensations  awoke  at  the  same  time  within  me. 
Before  this,  I  had  only  vegetated,  now  I  lived.  The  ionumerable  ob- 
jects of  external  nature ;  the  sunshine  and  the  cloud,  the  waters  and 
the  ^ies,  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  bird,  the  beast  and  the  insect, 
by  tarns  awoke  my  delighted  interest ;  while  the  exquisite  harmony 
<^  sound  modulated  into  every  variety  of  tone,  made  me  thrill  widb 
delicioos  emotions  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  By  a  series  of 
admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  called  the  senses,  with  the  functions 
of  which  my  reader  is  probably  acquainted,  every  thing  passing  around 
me  was  instantaneously  made  known  to  me ;  and  I  felt  myself  gradu- 
ally expanding  like  a  flower  opening  its  petals  to  the  bright  rays  of 
the  morning  sun. 

And  ever  and  anon,  as  some  new  object  was  presented  to  me,  would 
arise  the  earnest  inquiry :  '  Who  made  it  V  nor  could  I  be  satisfied 
until  all  things  were  referred  to  their  original  source.  So  many  and 
so  seardung  were  my  questions  on  this  subject,  that  as  I  have  heard 
one,  (herseu  a  mother)  remark  '  a  mother  would  need  to  be  a  good 
theologian ;'  yet  so  indefinite  were  my  ideas,  that  when  told  that  God 
made  the  trees,  and  the  waters,  and  the  sun,  and  the  stars,  1  would  in- 
nocently ask :  '  Did  Hs  make  the  houses  and  the  tables  and  the 
chant !'     And  hero  let  me  remark,  that  ch^liren  are  never  atheists. 

VOL.  xzxui.  14 
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Atheism  is  a  monstrouB  and  unnatural  idea,  originating  in  the  pride 
of  human  learning,  and  rising  up  in  direct  opposition  to  an  innate 
principle  of  our  nature.  I  repeat  it,  it  is  never  found  in  the  minds  of 
children. 

'Who  made  all  these  things]'  asks  the  newly  awakened  spirit; 
and  when  told  that  God  made  them  it  immediately  rests  sadsfiea.  It 
believes,  and  is  happy.  Ah !  take,  if  you  will,  die  boastful  scepti- 
cism of  the  man,  but  give  me  the  simple  faith  of  the  child. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  of  my  species,  that  a  man  learns  more 
in  the  first  six  years  of  his  existence  than  in  all  his  life  beside.  The 
remark  is  a  just  one  ;  but  had  the  period  been  extended  to  twelve 
years,  I  thinK  it  would  have  had  still  greater  force.  For  if  the  know- 
ledge of  simple  language  unfolded  to  me  such  treasuras,  and  gave 
birth  to  so  many  new  ideas,  how  shall  I  describe  my  sensations  when 
with  faculties  further  advanced  and  better  able  to  grasp  what  was  laid 
before  them,  I  attained  the  power  of  studying  the  written  language 
of  my  kind  ;  that  priceless  treasure  which  man  alone,  of  all  the  ani«- 
mals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  possesses.  What  gleams  of 
light  broke  in  upon  me !  What  wonderful  things  in  nature  and  art 
became  known  to  me !  What  a  vast  expanse  of  thought  opened  be- 
fore me  !  Every  thing  was  new,  fresh  and  delightful,  and  \vith  every 
accession  to  my  knowledge,  I  could  feel  myself  increasing  in  power, 
wisdom,  energy  and  activity. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  at  this  period  I  did  not  fully  appro* 
ciate  the  privileges  I  enjoyed,  but  woula  sometimes  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  avenues  of  learning,  especially  if  they  were  thorny  or  toil- 
some, and  give  myself  up  with  all  my  energies  to  some  species  of 
amusement,  which,  though  frivolous  and  transient,  contributed  in  the 
main  to  my  good,  as  it  strengthened  my  birth-companion  and  afforded 
refreshment  and  relaxation  to  myself.  I  would  watcH  the  motions  of 
a  kite  with  an  interest  as  intense  as  if  the  fate  of  empires  depended 
on  its  flight ;  I  would  '  chase  the  flying  hall'  with  a  speed  which  far 
outstripped  the  tardy  and  laborious  efforts  of  my  body ;  nay,  I  would 
sometimes  superintend  with  delighted  interest,  the  mysterious  femi- 
nine operation  of  dressing  dolls,  and  even  (blush,  manhood !)  permit 
the  awkward,  blundering,  masculine  fingers  of  my  birth-companion 
to  assist  in  the  delicate  task  ! 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment  in  my  narrative  to  advert  to  the 
wonderfiil,  the  incomprehensible  connection  which  subsists  between 
my  birth-companion  and  myself.  So  closely  are  we  bound  together 
and  so  completely  identified  with  each  other,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  tell  where  spirit  begins  and  matter  ends.  The  body  cannot 
BO  much  as  lifb  its  hand  to  its  head  without  the  exercise  of  my  will ; 
and  I,  though  by  far  the  most  glorious,  noble,  and  potent  part,  can  do 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  without  the  aid  of  the  body,  except  in- 
deed to  range  at  will  over  the  regions  of  thought  in  complete  dis- 
communion  with  and  abstraction  from  every  created  being.  Should 
the  slightest  injury  be  inflicted  on  any  part  of  the  body,  instantaneous 
intelligence  of  the  event  is  conveyed  to  me,  and  a  sympathetic  feeling 
of  pain  awakened  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  any  sudden  or 
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powerful  emotion  arise  within  me,  the  heart  wUl  throb  wildly  and  the 
blood  win  rush  tumultuously  to  the  cheeks,  and  the  limbs  wUl  quiver 
and  the  tears  gush  in  torrents  from  the  eyes.  These  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  means  of  certain  vehicles  called  nerves,  (of  which  my 
reader  has  probably  heard)  which  intersect  the  body  in  every  direc- 
tion and  concentre  in  the  brain ;  but  h4>w  that  brain  and  these  nerves 
communicate  with  me,  is  something  which  no  mortal  has  yet  found 
out. 

Instead  of  seeking  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  let  us  consider  how 
admirably  each  part  is  adapted  to  its  {)articular  use.  The  hand, 
by  means  of  which  I  at  present  express  myself,  b  a  perfect  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  art ;  the  foot,  with  its  flexible  arch,  is  most  wonderfully 
calculated  to  support  and  propel  the  immense  weight  that  rests  upon 
it ;  and  so  with  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  when  I  look  witbin 
on  myself,  I  find  passions,  affections,  emotions,  and  feelings,  most  beau- 
tifully adapted  to  every  order  of  circumstances  in  which  I  may  be 
placed* 

Let  them  talk  as  they  may  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe ;  of  worlds 
extending  beyond  worlds  in  incomputable  distance ;  of  suns  whose 
light  takes  thousands  of  years  to  reach  our  earth ;  there  is  nothing, 
in  the  whole  wide  range  of  creation,  which  proves  more  clearly  and 
incontestably  the  existence,  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  a  God, 
than  that  compound  of  mortal  and  immortal,  of  spiritual  and  mate^ 
lial,  the  body  and  soul  of  man.  And  never  can  1  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  this  subject,  without  feeling  myself  lifled  up  toward 
the  Almighty  author  of  my  being,  and  forced  to  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist :  '  I  will  praise  Thek  :  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made!' 

As  I  emerged  from  boyhood  a^d  became  '  content  no  more  with 
girls  to  play,'  I  experienced  many  new  sensations.  I  felt  within  me 
die  workings  of  ambition ;  I  indulged  in  bright  dreams  of  the  future ; 
and  thou^  still  ardently  thirsting  after  knowledge,  I  entered  on  a 
path  till  men  almost  untrodden  and  wandered  with  delight  through 
thepleasant  fields  of  fancy  and  imagination. 

When  I  had  existed  for  about  eighteen  years,  a  new  and  extraor- 
dinary feeling  took  possession  of  me.  I  fell  in  love  !  It  is  impossi-^ 
ble  to  describe  my  sensations  at  this  time  :  joy  and  fear  and  hope  and 
uneeitainty  danced  round  and  round  within  me  and  kept  me  in  a 
perpetual  whirl  of  excitement ;  but  joy,  wild,  fitful,  passionate,  ec- 
static joy,  was  the  predominant  feeling.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
creation  existed  only  for  me  and  one  other  being  toward  whom  I 
felt  myself  drawn  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  a  '  nameless  longing/ 
so  powerful,  so  subtle  and  so  delightful,  that  I  had  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  ability  to  withstand  it.  If  she  smiled  on  me,  all  nature  seemed 
to  smile  with,  sympathetic  gladness ;  if  she  fix>wned,  the  very  black- 
ness of  darkness  was  upon  me  and  around  me.  Never  did  the  sun 
shine  so  brightly  as  when  he  shone  on  us  two  together ;  never  did 
the  wild  flowers  bloom  so  sweetly  as  when  the  fairy  foot  of  her  mor- 
tal body  trod  on  them  at  the  same  moment  with  mine ;  never  did  the 
toond  of  music  thrill  so  exquisitely  through  me,  as  when  it  flowed 
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from  ber  ripe  lips,  or  leaped  from  her  flying  fingen.  I  was  entranced ; 
I  was  spell-bound.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  my  love.  Every 
thing  else  seemed  poor,  miserable  and  of  no  account,  in  comparison 
with  it.  I  read  great  quantities  of  poetry  and  even  (shall  I  own  it  1) 
tried  to  compose  some ;  but  vain  —  v«in  was  the  attempt  to  give  ut- 
terance to  ^e  burning  thoughts  that  filled  me. 

'I  loted.  and  was  helored  wain ; 
In  iootn  it  ia  a  happy  doom/ 

Before  I  reached  this  point  of  my  existence,  I  had  not  conceived 
it  possible  for  human  life  to  afford  such  joy,  such  ecstasy,  as  I  then 
felt ;  and  when  I  had  reached  it,  it  did  not  seem  possible  fhat  diat 
ecstatic  joy  could  ever  have  an  end.    But  it  had. 

Circumstances  obliged  md  to  separate  fh)m  the  object  of  my  affec- 
tions and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  I  again  met  her.  I « 
passed  through  new  scenes,  formed  new  associations  and  obtained 
new  and  far  more  extended  views  of  life  than  I  had  had.  I  became 
acquainted  with  many  individuals  of  the  softer  sex,  more  beautiful  in 
form,  more  brilliant  in  intellect,  more  fascinating  in  manner  and  alto- 
gether more  in  accordance  with  my  ideas  of  female  perfection  than 
she  whom  I  had  lefl.  I  began  to  think  I  had  been  too  precipitate  in 
fixing  my  choice.  I  looked  about  among  them,  conversed  widi  them, 
flirted  with  them,  and  finally  began  to  waver  in  my  allegiance.  At 
last  I  became  careless,  indifferent,  cold,  toward  the  idd  of  my  boy- 
love. 

Yet  sometimes  the  recollection  of  how  I  had  loved  and  especially  of 
how  I  had  hem  loved  would  come  over  me,  like  the  soft  land-breeze 
over  the  mariner,  bringing  with  it  many  sweet  associations  and  pleasant 
thoughts  of  other  days.  Then  I  would  reason  with  myself,  how  very 
wrong  it  was  to  forget  my  plighted  vows ;  and  at  length  I  resolveii» 
not  from  any  ardor  of  passion  but  merely  from  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
to  return  and  renew  &em  at  the  shrine  where  they  had  first  been 
offered. 

Animated  therefore,  by  the  high  heroic  fiselmgs  of  a  martyr,  I  sought 
the  presence  of  her  whom  I  had  once  regarded  as  the  quintessence 
of  female  loveliness,  but  to  my  astonishment  and  ibortifioation,  I  met 
vrith  a  repulse  as  decided  and  complete  as  it  was  unexpected.  This 
stung  me  to  the  very  quick,  for  I  had  learned  by  this  time  to  fMak 
pretty  highly  of  myself,  and  naturally  sunposed  that  every  one  else 
would  do  the  same.  I  retired  in  high  duageon ;  and  was  ruminating 
sadly  on  the  incomprehensible  fickleness  of  woman,  when  I  re- 
ceived the  astounding  intelligence  that  she,  my  once  adored  one, 
was  married  I 

And  who,  think  you,  had  tohe  married  %  Why,  an  old  man,  aa 
ugly  man ;  a  man  with  a  coarse,  hard,  sordid  soul ;  a  widower,  widi 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters.  Why  did  she  marry  him  1  Need  I 
answer  the  question  1  He  had  '  great  possessions ;'  he  had  wealth, 
influence,  station. 

Thus  burst  the  beautiful  bubble  f  thus  ended  *  Love's  young 
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Oh  !  talk  to  me  of  heaven :  I  love 
To  hear  about  my  home  above ; 
For  there  doth  many  a  loved  one  dWell, 
In  light  and  joy  ineffable ! 
Oh !  tell  me  how  they  shine  and  sing, 
While  every  harp  rings  echoing ; 
And  every  glad  and  teariess  eye 
Beama,  like  the  bright  suui  gloriously ! 
Tell  me  of  that  victorious  palm, 

Each  hand  In  glory  beareth ; 
Tell  me  of  that  celestial  charm 

Each  &oe  in  glory  weaieth. 

Oh  !  happy,  happy  country !  where 

There  entereth  not  a  sin ; 
And  Death,  that  keeps  its  portah  ftur, 

May  never  onee  oome  in ; 
No  change  can  turn  their  day  to  night. 
The  darkness  of  that  land  is  light ; 
Sorrow  and  sighing  God  hath  sent 
Far  thence  to  endless  banishment ; 
And  never  more  may  one  dark  tear 

Bedim  th^ir  buming  eyes, 
For  every  one  they  shed  while  here 

In  fearful  i^gonies, 
Glitters  a  bright  and  dazzling  gem 
In  their  immortal  diadem. 

Oh  I  happy,  happy  oo>nntry  I  there 
Flourishes  all  that  we  deem  fair ; 
And  though  no  fields,  nor  forests  greeui 
Nor  bowery  gardens,  there  are  seen, 

Nor  perfumes  load  the  breeze, 
Nor  bean  the  ear  material  sound. 
Yet  joys  at  Gop*s  right  hand  are  fimndy 

The  archetypes  of  these ; 
There  is  the  home,  the  land  of  birth. 
Of  all  we  dearest  prize  on  earth  ; 
The  storms  that  rock  this  worid  beneath 

Most  there  forever  cease : 
The  only  air  the  Uessed  breathe 

Is  purity  and  peace. 

Oh!  happy,  happy  land !  in  This 

Shines  the  unveilid  Divinity. 

Shedding  o'er  each  adoring  breast 

A  holy  cahn,  a  halcyon  rest ; 

And  those  blest  souls  whom  Death  did  sever 

Have  met  to  mingle  joys  forever ! 

Oh !  when  will  heaven  unfold  to  moy 

Oh !  when  shall  I  its  glories  see ; 

And  my  lainty  weary  spirit  stand 

Within  that  h^ppy,  nappy  land ! 
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'  Akd  tome  are  in  a  far  eonatree, 

And  lome'all  reatleaaly  at  homtf ; 
'  But  nerer  mora,  ah  never,  we 

Shall  meet  to  revel  and  to  roam.'  Bibob  ob  Cobutk. 

Thb  next  day  wafl  extremely  hot,  and  we  rode  from  morning  till 
night  without  seeing  a  tree,  or  a  bush,  or  a  drop  of  water.  Our 
horses  and  mules  suffered  much  more  than  we,  but  as  sunset  ap- 
proached they  pricked  up  their  ears  and  mended  their  pace.  Water 
was  not  far  off.  When  we  came  to  the  descent  of  the  broad,  shallow 
valley  where  it  lay,  an  unlooked  for  sight  awaited  us.  The  stream 
glistened  at  the  bottom,  and  aloog  its  banks  were  pitched  a  multitude 
of  tents,  while  hundreds  of  cattle  were  fbeding  over  the  meadows. 
Bodies  of  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  and  long  trains  of  wagons  with 
men,  women,  and  children  were  moving  over  the  opposite  ridge  and 
descendiog  the  broad  declivity  in  front  These  were  the  Mormon 
battalion  in  the  service  of  government,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Missouri  Volunteers.  The  Mormons  were  to  be  paid  oflT 
in  California,  and  they  were  allowed  to  bring  with  them  their  fami- 
lies and  property.  There  was  something  very  striking  in  the  half- 
military  half-patriarchal  appearance  of  these  armed  fanatics,  thus  on 
their  way  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  found,  it  might  be,  a 
Mormon  empire  in  California.  We  were  much  more  astonished 
than  pleased  at  the  sight  before  us.  In  order  to  find  an  unoccupied 
campmg  ground,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
stream  and  here  we  were  soon  beset  by  a  swarm  of  Mormons  and 
Missourians,  The  United  States  officer  in  command  of  the  whole 
came  also  to  visit  us,  and  remained  sometime  at  our  camp. 

In  the  morning  the  country  was  covered  with  mist.  We  were 
always  early  risers,  but  before  we  were  ready,  the  voices  of  men 
driving  in  the  cattle  sounded  all  around  us.  As  we  passed  above  their 
camp,  we  saw  through  the  obscuritv  that  the  tents  were  fiilling,  and 
the  ranks  rapidly  forming ;  and  mmgled  with  the  cries  of  women 
and  children,  the  rolling  of  the  Mormon  drums  and  the  clear  blast  of 
their  trumpets  sounded  through  the  mist 

From  that  time  to  the  journey's  end,  we  met  almost  every  day 
long  trains  of  Gt>verDment  wagons  laden  with  stores  for  the  troops, 
and  crawling  at  a  snail's  pace  towards  Santa  F6. 

T^te  Rouge  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  danger,  but  on  a  foraging 
expedition  one  evening,  he  achieved  an  adventure  more  perilous  than 
haa  yet  befallen  any  man  in  the  party.  The  night  after  we  left  the 
Ridge-Path  we  encamped  close  to  die  river.  At  sunset  we  saw  a 
train  of  wagons  encamping  on  the  trail,  about  three  miles  off;  and 
though  we  saw  them  distmcdy,  our  litde  cart,  as  it  afterward  proved. 
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entirely  escaped  their  liew.  For  some  days  T^te  Rouge  had  been 
longing  eagerly  after  a  dram  of  whiskey.  So,  resolving  to  improve 
the  present  opportonity,  he  mounted  his  horse  Jaroes,  slung  his  can- 
teen over  his  snoulder  and  set  forth  in  search  of  his  favorite  liquor. 
Some  hours  past  without  his  returning.  We  thought  that  he  was 
lost,  or  perhaps  that  some  stray  Indian  had  snapped  him  up.  While 
the  rest  fell  asleep  I  remained  on  guard.  Late  at  night  a  tremulous 
voice  saluted  me  Irom  the  darkness,  and  T^te  Rouge  and  James  soon 
became  visible,  advancing  toward  the  camp.  Ti^te  Rouge  was  in 
much  agitation  and  big  with  some-  important  tidings.  Sitting  down 
on  the  riiaft  of  the  cait,  he  told  the  following  story. 

When  he  left  the  camp  he  had  no  idea,  he  said,  how  late  it  was. 
By  the  time  he  approachea'the  wagoners  it  was  perfectly  dark ;  and  as 
he  saw  them  all  sitting  around  their  fires  within  the  circle  of  wagons, 
their  guns  laid  by  their  sides,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  give 
warning  of  his  approach  in  order  to  prevent  a  disagreeable  mistake. 
Raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  screamed  out  in  prolonged 
accents, '  camp  ahoy  /*  This  eccentric  salutation  produced  any  thing 
but  the  desired  result  Hearing  such  hideous  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  outer  darkness,  the  wagoners  thought  that  th*e  whole  Pawnee 
nation  were  about  to  break  in  and  take  then:  scalps.  Up  they  sprang 
staring  with  terror.  Each  man  snatched  his  gun ;  some  stood  be- 
hind the  wagons ;  some  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  in  an  instant 
twenty  cocked  muskets  were  levelled  full  at  the  horrified  T^te  Rouge, 
whojust  then  began  to  be  visible  through  the  darkness. 

*  Thar  they  come,'  cried  the  master  wagoner,  *  fire,  fire,  shoot  that 
feller.' 

*  No,  no !'  screamed  T6te  Rouge,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fright ;  '  do  n't 
fire,  don't;  I  'm  a  friend,  I  'm  an  American  citizen !' 

'  You  're  a  friend,  be  you,'  cried  a  erufi*  voice  from  the  wagons, 
'  then  what  are  you  yelling  out  thar  for,  like  a  wild  lojun.  Come 
along  up  here  if  you  're  a  man.' 

'  Keep  your  guns  p'inted  at  him,'  added  the  master  wagoner, '  may 
be  he 's  a  decoy,  like.' 

T6te  Rouge  in  utter  bewilderment  made  his  approach,  with  the 
gaping  muzzles  of  the  muskets  stOl  before  his  eyes.  He  succeeded 
at  last  in  explaining  his  character  and  situation,  and  the  Missourians 
admitted  him  into  camp.  He  got  no  whiskey ;  but  as  he  represented 
himself  as  a  great  invalid  and  suffering  much  frxmi  coarse  &re,  they 
made  up  a  contribution  for  him  .of  rice,  biscuit  and  sugar  frt}m  their 
own  rations. 

In  the  momine  at  breakfast,  T6te  Rouge  once  more  related  this 
edifying  story.  We  hardly  knew  how  much  of  i^  to  believe,  though 
after  some  cross-questioning  we  fiiiled  to  discover  any  flaw  in  the  nar- 
rative. Passing  by  the  wagoners'  camp,  they  confirmed  T6te  Rouge's 
account  in  every  particular. 

'  I  would  n't  have  been  in  that  feller's  place,'  said  one  of  them, 
'  for  the  biggest  heap  of  money  in  Missouri.' 

To  T6te  Rouge's  great  wnuh  thev  expressed  a  firm  conviction 
diat  he  waa  crazy.    We  left  them  after  giving  them  the  advice  not 
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to  trouble  themselves  aboat  war-whoops  in  future,  since  they  would 
be  apt  to  feel  an  Indian's  arrow  before  they  heard  his  voice. 

A  day  or  two  after,  we  had  an  adventure  of  another  sort  with  a 
party  of  wagoners.  Henry  and  I  rode  forward  to  hunt  After  that 
day  there  was  no  probability  that  we  should  meet  with  buffalo,  and 
we  were  anxious  to  kill  oue,  for  the  sake  of  fresh  meat.  They  were 
so  wild  that  we  hunted  all  the  morning  in  vain,  but  at  noon  as  we  ap* 
preached  Cow  Creek  we  saw  a  large  band  feeding  near  its  margin. 
Cow  Ci^eek  is  densely  lined  with  trees  which  intercept  the  view  be- 
yond, and  it  runs  as  we  afterward  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
trench.  We  approached  by  riding  along  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
When  we  were  near  enough,  I  held  the  horses  while  Henry  crept 
toward  the  buffalo.  I  saw  him  take  his  seat  within  shooting  distance, 
prepare  his  rifle  and  look  about  to  select  his  victim.  The  death  d[ 
a  fat  cow  was  a  dead  ceitainty,  when  suddenly  a  great  smoke  sprang 
from  the  bed  of  the  Creek  with  a  rattling  volley  of  musketry.  A  score 
of  long-legged  Missourians  leaped  out  from  among  the  trees  and  ran 
after  the  buffalo,  who  one  and  all  took  to  their  heels  and  vanished. 
These  fellows  had  crawled  tip  the  bed  of  the  Creek  to  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  buffalo.  N'ever  was  there  a  fairer  chance  for  a 
shot.  They  were  good  marksmen ;  all  cracked  away  at  once  and 
yet  not  a  buffalo  fell.  In  fact  the  animal  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that 
it  requires  no  little  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  kill  it,  and  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  novice  succeeds  in  his  first  attempt  at  approaching. 
The  balked  Missourians  were  excessively  mortified,  especially  when 
Henry  told  them  that  if  they  had  kept  quiet  he  would  have  killed  meat 
enough  in  ten  minutes  to  feed  their  whole  party.  Our  friends  who 
were  at  no  great  distance,  hearing  such  a  formidable  fusilade,  thought 
the  Indians  had  fired  the  volley  for  our  benefit.  Sh&w  came  gallop- 
ing on  to  reconnoitre  and  learn  if  we  were  yet  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

At  Cow  Creek  we  found  the  very  welcome  novelty  of  ripe  grapes 
and  plums  which  grew  there  in  abundance.  At  the  little  Arkansas, 
not  much  farther  on,  we  saw  the  last  buffalo,  a  miserable  old  bull, 
roaming  over  the  prairie  alone  and  melancholy. 

From  this  time  forward  the  character  of  the  country  was  changing 
every  day.  We  had  left  behind  us  the  great  arid  deserts^  meageriy 
covered  by  the  tufted  buffalo-grass,  with  its  pale  green  hue  and  ite 
short  shrivelled  blades.  The  plains  before  us  were  carpetted  with 
rich  and  verdant  herbage  sprinkled  with  fiowera.  In  place  of  buf- 
falo we  found  plenty  of  prairie  hens,  and  we  bagged  them  by  dozens 
without  leaving  the  trail.  In  three  or  four  days  we  saw  before  us 
the  broad  woods  and  the  emerald  meadows  of  Council  Grove,  a  scene 
of  striking  luxuriance  and  beauty.  It  seemed  like  a  new  sensation 
as  we  rode  beneath  the  resounding  arches  of  these  noble  woods. 
Trees  so  majestic  I  thought  I  bad  never  seen  before ;  they  were  of 
ash,  oak,  elm,  maple  and  hickory,  their  mighty  limbs  deeply  over- 
shadowing the  -path,  while  enormoos  grape  vines  were  entwined 
among  them,  purple  with  fruit.  The  shouts  of  our  scattered  party, 
and  now  ^d  then  the  report  of  riflle,  rang  amid  the  breathing  atillp 
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0088  of  the  forest.  We  rode  forth  again  with  regret  into  the  broad 
light  of  the  open  prairie.  Little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  now 
separated  us  from  the  frontier  settlements.  The  whole  intervening 
country  was  a  succession  of  verdant  prairies,  rising  in  broad  swells 
and  relieved  by  trees  clustering  like  an  oasis  around  some  spring,  or 
following  the  course  of  a  stream  along  some  fertile  hollow.  These 
are  the  prairies  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist  We  had  left  danger 
behind  us.  Nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  the  Indians  of  this  region, 
the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  the  Kanzas  and  the  Osages.  We  had  met 
with  signal  good  fortune.  Although  for  five  months  we  had  been 
travelling  with  an  insufficient  force  through  a  country  where  we  were 
at  any  moment  liable  to  depredation,  not  a  single  animal  had  been 
stolen  from  us.  And  our  only  loss  had  been  one  old  mule  bitten  to 
death  by  a  rattlesnake.  Three  weeks  afber  we  reached  the  frontier, 
the  Pawnees  and  the  Camanches  began  a  regular  series  of  hostilities 
on  the  Arkansas  trail,  killing  men  and  driving  off  horses.  They 
attacked  without  exception,  every  party,  large  or  small,  that  passed 
daring  the  next  six  months. 

Diamond  Spring,  Rock  Creek,  Elder  Grove,  and  a  dozen  camping 
places  beside,  were  passed  all  in  quick  succession.  At  Rock  Creek 
we  found  a  train  of  government  provision  wagons  under  the  charge 
of  an  emaciated  old  man  in  his  seventy-first  year.  Some  restless 
American  devil  had  driven  him  into  the  wilderness  at  a  time  when 
he  should  have  been  seated  at  his  fireside  with  his  grandchildren  on 
his  knees.  I  am  convinced  that  he  never  returned;  he  was  com* 
plaining  that  night  of  a  disease,  the  wasting  effects  of  which  upon  a 
younger  and  stronger  man,  I  myself  had  proved  from  severe  expe- 
rience. Long  ere  this  no  doubt  the  wolves  have  howled  their  moon- 
light carnival  over  the  old  man's  attenuated  remains. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  a  small  trail  leading  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, distant  but  one  day's  journey.  T6te  Rouge  here  took  leave 
of  us.  He  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  Fort  in  order  to  receive  payment 
for  his  valuable  military  services.  So  he  and  his  horse  James,  after 
an  affectionate  farewell  set  out  together,  taking  vrith  them  as  much 
provision  as  they  could  conveniently  carry,  includmg  a  large  quantity 
of  brown  sugar.  On  a  cheerless  rainy  evening  we  came  to  our  last 
encamping  ground.  A  dozen  pigs  belonging  to  some  Shawanoe 
farmer,  were  grunting  and  rooting  at  the  edge  of  the  grove. 

*  I  wonder  bow  fresh  pork  tastes,'  murmured  one  of  the  party,  and 
more  than  one  voice  murmured  in  response.  The  fiat  went  forth  ; 
'  That  pig  must  die,'  and  a  rifle  was  levelled  forthwith  at  the  coun* 
tenance  of  the  plumpest  porker.  Just  then  a  wagon  train  with  some 
twenty  Missourians,  came  out  from  among  the  trees.  The  marks- 
man suspended  his  aim,  deeming  it  inexpedient  under  the  cii'cum- 
stances  to  consummate  the  deed  of  blood. 

The  reader  should  have  seen  us  at  our  camp  in  the  grove  that 
night,  every  man  standing  befi>re  the  tree  against  which  he  had  hung 
his  little  looking-glass  and  grimacing  horribly  as  he  struggled  to  re- 
move with  a  dull  razor  the  stubble  of  a  monk's  beard. 

In  the  morning  we  made  our  toilet  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
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permit,  and  that  is  saying  but  very  little.  In  spite  of  the  dreary  rain 
of  yesterday,  there  never  was  a  brighter  and  gayer  autumnal  morning 
than  that  on  which  we  returned  to  the  settlements.  We  were  pass- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  half-civilized  Shawanoes.  It  was  a 
beautiful  alternation  of  fertile  plains  and  groves,  whose  foHage  was 
just  tinged  with  the  hues  of  autumn,  while  close  beneath  them  nestled 
the  neat  log-houses  of  the  Indian  fkrmers.  Every  field  and  meadow 
bespoke  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  maize  stood  rustling 
in  the  wind,  matured  and  dry,  its  shining  yellow  ears  thrust  out  be- 
tween the  gaping  husks.  Squashes  and  enormous  yellow  pumpkins 
lay  basking  in  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  their  brown  and  shrivelled 
leaves.  Robins  and  blackbirds  flew  about  the  fences;  and  every 
thing  in  short  betokened  our  near  approach  to  home  and  civilization. 
The  swelling  outline  of  the  mighty  forests  that  border  on  the  Mis- 
souri, soon  rose  before  us  and  we  entered  the  wide  tract  of  shrubbery 
which  forms  their  outskirts.  We  had  passed  the  same  road  on  our 
outward  journey  in  the  spring,  but  its  aspect  was  totally  changed. 
The  young  wild  ^pple  trees,  then  flushed  with  their  fragrant  blossoms, 
were  now  hung  thickly  with  ruddy  fruit  Tall  rank  grass  flourished  - 
by  the  roadside  in  place  of  the  tender  shoots  just  peeping  from  the 
warm  and  oozy  soil.  The  vines  were  laden  with  dark  purple  grapes, 
and  the  slender  stems  of  the  maple,  then  tasselled  with  their  clusters 
of  small  red  flowers,  now  hung  out  a  gorgeous  display  of  leaves 
stained  by  the  frost  with  burning  crimson.  On  every  side  we  saw 
the  token  of  maturity  and  decay  where  all  had  before  been  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  the  cheek  of  a  young  girl.  We  entered  the  forest,  and 
ourselves  and  our  horses  were  checkered  as  we  passed  along,  by  the 
bright  spots  of  sunlight  that  fell  between  the  opening  boughs  above. 
On  either  side  the  dark,  rich  masses  of  foliage  almost  excluded  the 
sun,  though  here  and  there  its  rays  could  find  their  way  down, 
striking  through  the  broad  leaves  and  lighting  them  with  a  pure  trans- 
parent green.  Squirrels  barked  at  us  from  the  trees;  coveys  of 
young  partridges  ran  rustling  over  the  leaves  below,  and  the  golden 
oriole,  the  blue-jay  and  the  flaming  red-bird  dsirted  among  the  shadowy 
branches.  We  hailed  these  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty  by  no  means 
with  an  unmingled  pleasure.  Many  and  powerful  as  were  the  attrac- 
tions which  di^w  us  toward  the  settlements,  we  looked  back  even  at 
that  moment  with  an  eager  longing  toward  the  wilderness  of  prairies 
and  mountains  behind  us.  For  myself  I  had  sufiered  more  that  sum- 
mer from  illness  than  ever  before  in  my  life,  and  yet  to  this  hour  I 
cannot  recall  those  savage  scenes  and  savage  men  without  a  strong 
desire  again  to  visit  them. 

At  length  for  the  first  time  during  about  half  a  year,  we  saw  the 
roof  of  a  white  man's  dwelling  between  the  opening  trees.  A  few 
moments  afler  we  were  riding  over  the  miserable  log-bridge  that  leads 
into  the  centre  of  Westport.  Westport  had  beheld  strange  scenes, 
but  a  rougher  looking  troop  than  ours  with  our  worn  equipments  and 
broken-down  horses,  was  never  seen  even  there.  We  passed  the 
well-remembered  tavern,  Boone's  grocery  and  old  Vogle's  dram-shop, 
and  encamped  on  a  meadow  beyond.     Here  we  were  soon  visited 
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by  a  number  of  people  who  came  to  purchase  our  horses  and  equi« 
page.  This  matter  disposed  of,  we  hired  a  wagon  and  drove  on  to 
kanzas  landing.  Here  we  were  again  received  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  our  old  friend  Colonel  Chick,  and  seated  under  his  porch,  we 
looked  down  once  more  on  the  wild  eddies  of  the  Missouri. 

Delorier  made  his  appearance  in  the  morning,  strangely  trans- 
formed by  the  assistance  of  a  hat,  a  coat  and  a  razor.  His  little  log- 
house  was  among  the  woods  not  far  off.  It  seemed  he  had  meditated 
giving  a  ball  on  the  occasion  of  his  return,  and  had  consulted  Henry 
ChatiUon  as  to  whether  it  would  do  to  invite  his  bourgeois,  Henry 
expressed  his  entire  conviction  that  we  would  not  take  it  amiss,  and 
the  invitation  was  now  proffered  accordingly,  Delorier  adding  as  a 
special  inducement  that  Antoine  Lajeunesse  was  to  play  the  fiddle. 
We  told  him  we  would  certainly  come,  but  before  the  Evening  arrived, 
a  steamboat  which  came  down  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  prevented 
our  being  present  at  the  expected  festivities.  Delorier  was  on  the 
rock  at  £e  landing  place,  waiting  to  take  leave  of  us. 

'  Adieu  !  rae»  bourgeois,  adieu  !  adieu  !'  he  cried  out  as  the  boat 
put  off;  '  when  ^ou  go  another  time  to  de  Rocky  Montagues  I  will 
go  with  you ;  yes,  I  will  go  !' 

He  accompanied  this  patronizing  assurance  by  jumping  about, 
swinging  his  hat  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  As  the  boat  rounded 
a  distant  point,  the  last  object  that  met  our  eyes  was  Delorier  etill 
lifting  his  hat  and  skipping  like  a  monkey  about  the  rock.  We  had 
taken  leave  of  Munroe  and  Jim  Gumey  at  Westport,  and  Henry 
Chatillon  went  down  in  the  boat  with  us. 

The  passage  to  St.  Louis  occupied  eight  days,  during  about  a  third 
of  which  time  we  were  fast  aground  on  sandbars.  We  passed  the 
steamer  Amelia  crowded  with  a  roaring  crew  of  disbanded  volun- 
teers, swearing,  drinking,  gambling  and  fighting.  At  length  one 
evening  we  reached  the  crowded  levee  of  St.  Louis.  Repairing  to 
the  Planters'  House,  we  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made  for  our 
trunks,  which  after  some  time  were  discovered  stowed  away  in  the 
fiuthest  comer  of  the  store-room.  In  the  morning  we  hardly  recog- 
nised each  other ;  a  frock  of  broadcloth  had  supplanted  the  frock  of 
buckskin ;  well-fitted  pantaloons  took  the  place  ot  the  Indian  leggins, 
and  polished  boots  were  substituted  for  the  gaudy  moccasins.  We 
sallied  forth,  our  hands  encased  in  kid  gloves  and  made  calls  at  the 
houses  of  our  acquaintance.  After  we  nad  been  several  days  at  St. 
Louis  we  heard  news  of  TSte  Rouge.  He  had  contrived  to  reach 
Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  had  found  the  paymaster  and  received 
luB  money.  As  a  boat  was  just  ready  to.  start  for  St.  Louis,  he  went 
on  board  and  engaged  his  passage.  This  done,  he  immediately  got 
drunk  on  shore,  and  the  boat  went  off  without  him.  It  was  some 
days  before  another  opportunity  occurred,  and  meanwhile  the  settler's 
stores  furnished  him  with  abundant  means  of  keeping  up  his  spirits. 
Another  steam-boat  came  at  last,  the  clerk  of  which  happened  to  be 
a  friend  of  his,  and  by  the  advice  of  some  charitable  person  on  shore 
he  persuaded  T^te  Rouge  to  remain  on  board,  intending  to  detain 
kuB  there  untiHhe  boat  should  leave  the  Fort    At  first  T^te  Rouge 
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was  well  contented  with  this  arrangement,  bat  on  applying  for  a  dram 
the  bar-keeper  at  the  clerk's  instigation,  refused  to  let  him  have  it. 
Finding  them  both  inflexible  in  spite  of  his  entreaties,  he  became 
desperate  and  made  his  escape  from  the  boat.  The  clerk  found  him 
afler  a  long  search  in  one  of  the  barracks  ;  a  dozen  dragoons  stood 
contemplating  him  as  he  lay  on  the  floor,  maudlin  drunk  and  crying 
dismally.  With  the  help  of  one  of  them  the  clerk  pushed  him  on 
board,  and  our  informant  who  came  down  in  the  same  boat,  declares 
that  he  remained  in  great  despondency  during  the  whole  passage. 
As  we  left  St.  Louis  soon  after  his  arrival  we  did  not  see  the  word- 
less, good-natured  little  vagabond  again. 

On  the  evening  before  our  depaiture,  Henry  Chadllon  came  to  our 
rooms  at  the  Planter's  House  to  take  leave  of  us.  No  one  who  met 
him  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  would  have  taken  him  for  a  hunter 
fresh  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  very  neatly  and  simply 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark  cloth ;  for  although  since  his  sixteenth  year 
he  had  scarcely  been  for  a  month  together  among  the  abodes  of  men, 
he  had  a  native  good  taste  and  a  sense  of  propriety  which  always  led 
him  to  pay  great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance.  His  tall  ath- 
letic figure  with  its  easy  flexible  motions  appeared  to  great  advantage 
in  his  present  dress ;  and  his  fine  face,  though  roughened  by  a  thou- 
sand storms,  was  not  at  all  out  of  keeping  with  it.  We  took  leave  of 
him  with  much  regret ;  and  unless  his  changing  features  as  he  shook 
us  by  the  hand  much  belied  him,  the  feeling  on  his  part  was  no  less 
deep  than  on  ours.  Shaw  had  given  him  a  horse  at  Westport.  My 
good  rifle  which  he  had  always  been  fond  of  using,  as  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent piece,  much  better  than  his  own,  is  now  in  his  hands  and  per- 
haps at  this  moment  its  sharp  voice  is  startling  the  echoes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  next  morning  we  lefb  town,  and  after  a 
fortnight  of  railroads  and  steamboats  we  saw  once  more  the  familiar 
dome  of  the  Boston  State-House. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  reader  without  adding  a  word  of  the 
true-hearted  hunter  who  had  served  us  throughout  with  such  zeal 
and  fidelity.  Indeed  his  services  had  far  surpassed  the  terms  of  his 
engagement.  Yet  whoever  had  been  his  employers,  or  to  whatever 
closeness  of  intercourse  they  might  have  thought  fit  to  admit  him,  he 
would  never  have  changed  the  bearing  of  quiet  respect  which  he  con- 
sidered due  to  his  bourgeois.  If  sincerity  and  honor,  a  boundless 
generosity  of  spirit,  a  delicate  regard  to-  the  feelings  of  others  and  a 
nice  perception  of  what  was  due  to  them,  are  the  essential  character- 
istics of  a  gentleman,  then  Henry  Chatillon  deserves  the  title.  He 
could  not  write  his  own  name,  and  he  had  spent  his  life  among 
savages.  In  him  sprang  up  spontaneously  those  qualities  which  all 
the  refinements  of  life  and  intercourse  with  the  highest  and  best  of 
the  better  part  of  mankind  fail  to  awaken  in  the  brutish  nature  of 
some  men.  In  spite  of  his  bloody  calling,  Henry  was  always  humane 
and  merciful,  he  was  gentle  as  a  woman  though  braver  than  a  lion. 
He  acted  aright  from  the  free  impulses  of  his  large  and  generous 
nature.  A  certain  species  of  selfishness  is  essential  to  the  sternness 
of  spirit  which  bears  down  opposition  and  subjects  the  will  of  others 
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to  its  own.  Henry's  character  was  of  an  opposite  stamp.  His  easy 
good-nature  almost  amounted  to  weakness ;  yet  while  it  unfitted  him 
for  any  position  of  command,  it  secured  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
all  those  who  were  not  jealous  of  his  skill  and  reputation.  The  pol- 
ished fops  of  literature  or  fashion  would  laugh  with  disdain  at  the 
idea  of  comparing  his  merits  with  theirs.  I  deem  them  worthless  by 
the  side  of  that  illiterate  hunter. 


THE      SKATE    R'B       R    O   N   O. 

On  a  winter  night, 

When  the  vtara  are  brijB^t, 
And  the  moon  la  shedding  her  pale  cold  light ; 

When  the  wind  from  the  north* 

With  a  rush  comes  forth, 
And  the  whistling  trees  are  white  with  frost ; 
When  the  leafless  woods  look  dreary  and  dark, 
Ab  they  stretch  out  their  limbs  so  cold  and  stark, 
And  in  many  a^tone  with  voices  strong, 
Are  singing  their  cheerless  winter  song: 

When  the  glittering  dost 

From  the  hard  snow-crust 
Comes  eddying  down  with  the  whirling  gust, 

Or  with  many  a  reel 

And  gliding  wheel, 
It  scuds  away  from  the  skater's  heel ; 
When  the  world  is  at  rest,  and  all  is  still, 
Save  the  night  owl's  scream  on  the  distant  hill, 
When  the  crouching  dog  to  his  kennel  has  gone. 
And  the  shivering  wolf  is  stalking  alone : 

Then  with  dashing  spring. 

For  my  curve  and  swing. 
Till  the  glistening  ice  with  the  iron  ring ; 

While  the  stinging  blast 

Is  flying  past, 
Fresh  from  the  regions  of  Northland  vast, 
And  with  graceful  stroke  and  measured  sweep 
Good  time  with  the  wailing  wind  I  keep. 
As  like  phantom  dark  I  swiftly  glide, 
And  with  careless  touch  my  course  I  guide: 

When  the  world  is  at  rest 

I  skate  the  best ; 
For  the  winter  night  I  love  to  breast, 

When  no  one  is  near, 

Nor  hearkening  ear, 
lie  sound  of  the  cracking  ice  can  hear ; 
When  the  dusky  duck  drives  swiftiv  by. 
And  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sky. 
While  his  distant  cry,  in  his  lonely  flight, 
CooMS  echoing  clear  through  the  frosty  night. 
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When  the  streamen  white 

Of  the  Northern  Liffht 
Are  shooting  up  to  the  zenith  oright, 

And  the  shadows  slight 

From  its  spirit-light 
Are  gilding  the  ice  with  spangles  dight ; 
Then  my  spirits  are  high,  and  with  rushing  cry. 
O'er  the  hard  and  ringing  ice  I  fly: 
My  heart  is  in  my  flying  feet, 
And  I  make  of  them  my  ooonen  fleet ! 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  AFRICAN  JOURNAL. 


BT     JOBH    04^a.OZ.X.    BKBHT. 


AT    SEA  — A    THUNDER   OUST. 


Wednesday/ Dbcbmber  8. — The  storm  which  had  been  brooding 
during  the  day,  caught  us  in  the  mid  and  morning  watches.  I  was 
aroused  by  the  quick,  jerking  and  spiteful  explosions  of  the  thunder^ 
and  the  dazzling  flashes,  and  listened  with  some  feeling  of  awe  and 
excitement  to  the  raging  of  the  elements.  Fast,  loud  and  startling 
pealed  the  artillery  of  heaven,  and  sharp,  and  constant  the  celestial 
fires  gleamed  around  us.  So  near  indeed  did  the  flashes  seem  to  be, 
that  I  expected  every  instant  to  hear  of  the  ship  being  struck.  And 
when  I  reflected  that  we  were  out  on  the  solitary  sea,  with  more 
than  two  hundred  souls  shut  up  in  our  little  floating  world,  and  the 
vessel  filled  with  iron  and  other  conductors,  and  loaded  in  addition 
with  an  uncomfortable  quantity  of  powder  and  other  inflammable  ma- 
terials, and  the  forked  lightning  playing  startlingly  around  our  lonely 
path,  I  could  but  feel  somewhat  less  comfortable  and  easy  than  in 
my  own  safer  quarters  on  terra  finna.  The  officer  of  the  deck,  sup- 
posing riehtly  Uiat  I  would  admire  the  scene,  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
a  boy  to  mvite  me  on  deck  to  witness  the  elemental  war ;  but  as  the 
windows  of  the  skies  were  open,  and  the  rain  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents, and  as  I  was  not  provided  with  insoluble  armor,  my  love  of 
excitement  was  not  keen  enough  to  seduce  me  to  the  outer  world. 
Now  that  all  is  over  and  the  ship,  at  10  a.  m.,  jumping  on,  some  eight 
knots  the  hour  before  what  is  thought  to  be  the  Trades,  I  can  well 
believe  that  those  who  have  braved  the  elements  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances, do  not  exaggerate  when  they  confess  that  this  display  of 
electricity  exceeded  every  thing  hitherto  experienced  in  all  their 
wanderings.  But  we  are  just  as  much  under  the  protection  of  a 
God  on  the  changeful  ocean  as  on  land,  and  from  such  visitations  as 
the  one  we  have  just  passed  through  unscathed,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  dodsiDg.  I  try  to  school  myself  into  that  confidence  in 
Divine  Providence  and  resignation  to  circumstances,  so  desirable  for 
our  own,  as  well  as  other  people's  comfort  and  tranquillity.    And 
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though  I  cannot  say  that  I  would  wish  to  pass  through  such  another 
£ery  ordeal,  still,  if  come  it  must,  I  hope  1  may  be  able  to  see  the 
sight  in  all  its  terrible  beauty  and  sublimity.  For  one,  however,  I 
care  not  to  make  another  and  nearer  acquaintance  wiUi  that  most 
fearful  of  all  agencies,  an  African  thunder-storm.  Fortunately  it 
was  not  attended  by  much  wind,  and  has  passed  over,  thank  G-od, 
without  working  us  any  mischief;  '  like  the  mil  &bric  of  a  vision,  and 
left  no  wreck  behind.'  As  it  is  our  first,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  if  it  also 
prove  our  last  specimen  of  stormy  weather  in  these  hot  latitudes. 
Speaking  of  this  terrific  storm,  the  officer  of  the  deck  assured  me  that 
it  was,  when  at  its  height,  one  continued  blaze  of  light,  that  two  flashes 
would  dart  down  at  the  same  point  of  time,  and  dash  the  hissing 
^paters  up  in  cataracts  of  foam.  It  was  intensely  dark  between  the 
dazzling  flashes,  and  tliey  seemed  to  fall  perpendicularly,  immedi-' 
ately,  upon  the  ship,  from  the  heavy  curtain  overhead,  which  was 
torn  and  crossed  in  every  direction,  by  the  crashing  thunder  and 
the  forked  fire  circulating  with  the  speed  of  thought  and  like  living 
light  athwart  the  murky  heavens.  It  seemed  almost  a  miracle  how 
we  escaped  fix>m  the  storm-rent  atmosphere  which  enveloped  us  in 
its  snake-like  flames.  Even  we  who  kept  below  can  somewhat  fiuicy 
our  dangerous  position. 


APPROACEIKO    PORTO    PRATA. 

Tbursdat,  December  9. — We  are  decidedly  within  the  influence 
of  the  Trades,  and  that  some  degree  or  so  sooner  than  we  had  anti- 
cipated  to  meet  them.  The  ship  is  dashing  along  right  merrilie 
through  a  rolling  sea,  and  before  a  spanking  Nor'  Easter,  making  the 
water  boil  and  flash  around  her,  and  taking  in  a  sea  now  and  then  at 
the  bridle-ports,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  those,  wardroom  and  steer- 
age, who  appropriate  £at  region  of  our  floating  world  to  the  luxnry 
of  smoking,  lolling  in  grass  hammocks,  the  interchange  of  cheerful 
conversation,  and  spinning  nautical  yams,  relieved  and  varied  by 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Breathing  the  temperate  air,  looking  out  upon  the  sun-lit  tranquil 
sky  and  sea,  and  feeling  the  bracing  breath  of  the  steady  Trades,  I 
experience  a  sense  of  sweet  relief  and  luxurious  elation  to  know  that 
we  have  shaken  off  the  influence  of  Senegambian  weather.  For  with 
that  portion  of  the  coast  we  have  just  lefb,  I  associate  little  else  than 
monotony,  thunder-storms,  fogs,  rains,  and  fever-laden  dews,  where, 
though  the  weather  be  not  so  bad  as  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it 
always  pours  and  is  never  dry ;  still  let  us  hope  that  we  have  bid  it 
a  long,  if  not  a  final,  farewell.  And  yet  one  may  cloy  with  weather 
so  uniform  and  sunny  as  that  into  which  we  have  entered,  and  sigh 
even,  at  times,  for  the  rush  of  the  tempest  and  the  artillery  of  the 
skies,  to  change  the  scene  and  minister  a  little  dose  of  excitement  to 
the  torpid  spirits.  But  let  the  wind  blow,  as  it  now  does,  fi>r  some 
few  days  more,  and  sea  and  sky  keep  their  smiling  looks  and  humor» 
and  we  shall  make  the  land  again,  and  strive  to  eke  out  some  in- 
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terest  and  pleasure  from  the  small  stock  on  band  in  tbe  dull  Island 
of  St.  Jago. 


LAND— 8  T.    JAGO 

Sunday,  December  12. —  Land  was  discovered  duiing  tbe  morn- 
ing watch,  and  with  a  fine,  favorable  breeze  and  lovely  day,  quite 
cool  and  keen  enough  for  us,  relaxed  and  enervated  as  we  are  now, 
10  A.  M.,  but  a  few  miles  from  St  Jago,  and  expect  to  come  to  an- 
chor in  an  hour.^ 

The  prospect  from  the  forecastle  is  really  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, in  front  the  irregular  and  bold  peaks  of  St  Jago  loom 
clear  and  distinct,  the  bright  orb  of  day  sheading  its  soft  and  beauti- 
fying rays  upon  their  rugged  ^des.  To  the  right  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  sparkling  waters,  and  falls  delighted  on  the  bold  heights  of 
Mayo,  whilst  away,  on  the  larboard,  towers  up  the  famous  volcano 
of  Fogo,  looming  high  and  cloud-capped  in  the  distance,  its  flanks 
clothed  with  mist,  and  its  conical-shaped  outlines  contributing  so 
strikingly  to  the  charms  of  the  panorama.  Nothing  but  an  eruption 
is  wanted  to  make  the  scene  complete,  for  grand  and  sublime  must 
yon  huge  misty  mass  appear,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke  from  its 
raging  entrails,  and  striking  terror  to  men's  hearts  by  its  power  and 
activity.  We  have  lost  our  chance,  however,  as  the  volcano  has 
now  gone  to  sleep,  and  probably  for  quite  a  long  nap  of  it  since  the 
outbreak  which  tenified  the  natives  last  spring.  Would  I  were  an 
artist  competent  to  tbe  task,  and  possessed  the  materials  to  commit 
to  canvass  a  faint  semblance  of  this  lovely  scene  !  the  feeble  pen  can 
do  no  justice  to  its  merits,  and  the  reader's  fancy  must  supply  the 
deficiency. 

A8H0RE-P0RT0    PRATA. 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1848. —  I  was  somewhat  afraid  this 
morning  that  the  weather  would  prevent  me  from  visiting  tbe  shore 
for  the  first  time  since  our  return.  Butfoitunately  my  apprehensions 
were  groundless,  and  quite  a  large  party  started  fi*om  our  ship,  some 
on  duty  and  others  for  exercise  and  pleasure. 

As  my  principal  object  was  to  take  the  exercise  which  long  con- 
finement and  sedentary  habits  rendered  so  pleasant  and  useful,  I 
devoted  most  of  my  time  to  pedestrian  loiterings  about  town.  Las 
Senoras  Amelia  and  Clara,  two  gay  and  sociable  Porto  Pray  a  belles, 
well  known  and  celebrated  among  naval  visitors  to  St  Jago,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  our  amusement  with  sundry  twangings  of  the 
light  guitar,  and  such  conversation  and  mutual  understanding  as  we 
could  eke  out  with  our  bungling  attempts  at  Spanish,  or  the  expres- 
sive signs  of  pantomime  and  eyes. 

Luckily  the  day  was  cool  and  the  sun  obscured,  so  we  did  not  ex- 
perience much  iuconvenience  and  fatigue  from  our  perg^rinations  and 
Adventures.    The  aspect  of  the  town  is  at  present  peculiarly  dull 
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and  un&terestiiig.  The  sickly  season  is  just  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  '  fSaishionables'  have  not  as  yet  returned  from  the  more  salubrious 
locations  among  the  Islands  to  which  they  periodically  flee  for  health 
and  safety.  Now  and  then  you  see  a  good-sized,  decently-built»  and 
cleanly-looking  basementi  generally  painted  a  bright  yellow  color, 
with  red  borders  on  the  comers  and  red  tiled  roofs,  and  iron  balconies 
in  front,  small  but  ornamental  and  convenient  Among  these  houses 
possessing  some  claims  to  taste  and  respectability,  those  of  the  <  Com- 
mandante,'  and  Siffnor  Cardozo,  a  rich  inhabitant  who  owns  a  good 
deal  of  property  m  town  and  a  fine  '  hacienda'  in  the  country,  and 
the  '  Padre'  or  Pastor  of  the  only  and  plain  little  church  the  place 
can  boast  of,  are  the  best  in  internal  ana  elctemal  furniture  and  ap- 
pearance. But  the  very  large  majority  of  the  houses  are  one  story, 
low-pitched,  straw-thatched  and  roughly-tiled  huts,  interspersed  aiid 
redeemed  here  and  there,  with  some  decent  habitations,  crowded  with 
women  and  children,  for  the  most  part  any  thing  else  than  cleanly  in 
appearance  or  manner. 

The  streets  are  rough,  though  many  of  them  are  wide  and  regular. 
But  zigzag,  dirty,  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  meatider  like  cow-paths 
through  the  dingy  looking-hovels,  and  the  eye  and  ear  are  oft  offended 
by  sights  and  sounds  which  are  any  thing  but  welcome  an4  agreeable. 
The  town  is  perched  on  an  elevated  extent  of  table  land,  isolated 
from  the  surrounding  hills  by  a  deep,  and  In  several  places,  broad 
lavine,  which  encloses  and  might  render  it  with  proper  care  and  art, 
a  position  capable  of  bein?  well  and  successfully  defended.  The 
neighboring  country  is  undulating  and  irregular;  in  some  spots  it 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  offering  many  picturesque  views,  when 
the  clouds  cling  to  the  peaks,  and  sunshine  and  shadow  shift  across 
their  desolate  flanks  of  precipice  and  hill.  The  situation  of  the 
place  in  fact  would  impress  the  casual  observer  with  its  capacity  of 
defence,  if  in  good  hands  and  under  a  good  government.  But  as 
tfamgs  are  now,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  the  military,  nearly  all 
men  of  a  bituminous  tint  and  complexion,  are  chiefly  useful  and  kept 
in  service  for  the  duty  of  keeping  a  bright  look-out  over  the  convicts, 
and  the  few  miserable  looking  guns  ranged  in  battery  in  the  small 
and  insignificant  enclosure  ycleped  a  fort,  fit  only  for  salutes  and  bad 
even  at  that  The  so-called  foitification  commands  the  harbor,  being 
located  on  the  brink  of  the  lofly  cli£&  which  face  and  overlook  the 
harbor,  and  if  properly  manndd^  served  and  victualled,  might  work 
some  mischief  to  ships  attacking  in  that  direction. 

Among  other  curiosities  beside  monkeys,  'burros'  and  goats, 
whose  name  is  legion,  and  with  which  the  natives  seem  to  cultivate  a 
fellow  feeling,  our  worthy  storekeeper,  Mr.  Morse,  showed  us  three 
birds,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cardozo,  and  imported  firom  the  coast.  One, 
the  'Marabou'  or  African  Stork,  is  a  long,  broad-billed  bird,  some 
three  feet  high,  and  owner  of  a  stiff  leg,  which  gives  him  an  awk- 
ward and  ludicrous  style  of  locomotion.  His  principal  merit  lies  in 
his  tail,  whence  beautiful  white  feathers  are  extracted  and  sent  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  to  be  worn  as  ornaments  by  the  fieur  daugh- 
ters of  mother  Eve.     The  others  are  called  the  Crown  Birds,  and 
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are  decidedly  gt-aceful  and  pretty  io  their  movements  and  appear- 
ance. They  are  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  small  delicate  heads, 
adorned  with  a  crown  like  the  coronal  of  the  sunflower,  and  some- 
what remarkable  in  addition  for  exceeding  long  necks  and  legs. 
Their  walk  is  solemn  and  dignified  ;  maroon,  yellow  and  white  colors 
variegate  their  heads  and  bodies.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
these  strange  and  beautiful  creatures  strutting  cautiously  and  gravely 
acound  the  court,  erecting,  when  angered  or  alarmed,  the  feathers  on 
their  crane-like  necks,  and  then  again  billing  and  cooing  vnth  each 
other  like  a  pair  of  turtledoves,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  affectionate 
and  caressing.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  procure  some  of  these 
African  bipeds,  and  astonish  my  friends  across  the  water  with  a  sight 
at  their  strange  and  pleasing  shapes  and  plumage. 

The  fruit,  which  is  now  ripe,  remarkably  large  and  delicious,  is  one 
of  the  few  things  we  really  enjoy  in  this  place  of  exile.  Such  is  the 
abundance  of  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  plantains,  etc.,  that  for  twen- 
ty-five cents  you  may  procure  a  hundred  glorious,  golden-hued,  sweet, 
luscious  specimens  of  the  former,  and  the  others  at  prices  ridiculously 
insignificant.  The  only  drawback  in  my  enjoyment  of  these  good 
things  the  Giver  of  all  good  doth  send  us,  is,  that  I  cannot  hope  to 
transmit  them  home  with  a  chance  of  preservation  during  the  voyage. 
Just  think  of  huge,  juicy  oranges,  four  for  a  cent,  lemons  equally  re- 
markable for  beauty,  size  and  quality,  at  the  same  low  price,  and  a  fine, 
heavy  bunch  of  ripe  bananas  for  a  '  dump,'  about  half  a  dime,  and 
then  feel  your  mouth  water  for  the  feast !  Oh  !  for  Aladdin's  lamp 
to  summon  some  one  of  the  genii  to  my  side,  and  send  him  on  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  to  my  own  loved 
home,  laden  with  the  luscious  offspring  of  these  sunny  climes ! 


TBIP     TO     PIEDBA     BEOAL. 

Thursday,  December  16.  —  Having  ridden  the  restless  waves 
quite  long  enough,  and  to  vary  the  exercise  we  have  been  so  long 
subjected  to  and  tired  of,  in  our  floating  world,  the  first  lieutenant  and 
your  humble  servant,  ventured  to  essay  an  equestrian  expedition  into 
the  country  back  of  Porto  Praya.  Behold  us  then  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  scantily  clothed  and  noisy  natives,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  exhibiting  for  our  choice  and  edification  the  merits  of  divers 
shabbily  caparisoned  and  badly- groomed  nags  and  borricos,  and  loud 
and  importunate  in  their  recommendation  of  themselves  and  their 
horee  flesh.  Our  arrangements  being  at  length  completed  afler  a 
patience-exhausting  detention  and  delay,  and  truly  delighted  and  re- 
lieved to  shake  off  our  too  pressing  attendants,  off  we  started  on  the 
jaunt,  and  by  dint  of  spurs,  kicks  and  sticks,  menaces  and  coaxings, 
managed  as  best  we  could  to  seduce  or  force  our  sorry-looking  Rozi- 
nantes  into  a  sort  of  locomotion  bearing  a  distant  resemblance  to  a 
gallop.  Clattering  through  the  j?rass-clothed  streets  of  this  delectable 
metropolis  of  St,  Jago,  by  one  of  our  ofHcers  ycleped  •  the  New- York' 
€f  the  station,  and  producing  quite  a  sensation  among  the  folks  who 
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had  leisure  to  be  idle,  we  soon  emerged  from  the  straw-roofed  hovels 
into  the  open  country,  and  then  and  there  held  solemn  consultation 
as  to  the  programme  and  distribution  of  the  day.  Learning  from 
Antonio,  our  juvenile  cicerone,  and  bearer  of  our  prog,  that  a  couple 
of  villages  worthy  our  notice  lay  some  few  leagues  over  the  rolhng 
and  high  ground  that  uninvitingly  stretched  away  before  us  to  the 
clould  tipped  hills  beyond,  we  decided  to  jog  on  and  explore  the  un- 
known region  in  that  direction.  So  leaving  the  Triniaad  road  and 
valley  to  the  left,  we  clambered  up  the  steep,  stony  route  which  veinds 
roagh  and  narrow  over  hill  and  ravine,  logging  not  over  three  knots 
to  the  hour.  Our  first  halt  was  at  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  black- 
looking,  poverty-stricken  huts,  where  we  indulged  in  a  palaver  with 
a  party  of  dark  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  were  all  eyes,  teeth  and 
tongue,  opening  the  first  very  wide,  showing  the  second  very  plain 
and  white,  and  wagging  the  third  at  a  rate  which  would  have  run  a 
Mr  race  with  a  mill-clapper.  Leaving  and  taking  nothing  at  this 
refreshing  relay,  we  incontinently  resumed  our  journey,  and  over- 
taking a  short  distance  ahead  a  very  black  fellow  upon  a  very  small 
'bomco,' jogging  on  at  his  ease  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves,  a 
happy  thought  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  proposed  to  hire 
beast  and  man,  to  give  our  boy  and  grub  a  lift,  and  guide  us  to  the 
viDage,  some  few  miles  further,  and  called  by  our  new  acquaintance, 
Piedra  Regal.  Rather  fatigued  than  otherwise,  by  our  equestrian 
performances,  rendered  peculiarly  irksome  by  the  dulness  of  our 
coursers,  and  incommoded  by  the  wind,  which  high  and  strong  came 
booming  over  the  table  land,  and  darting  into  our  faces,  sharp  and 
cutting  through  the  fi*equent  gorges,  in  due  time  we  hove  in  sight  of 
the  home  of  our  sable  conductor.  It  is  composed  of  a  couple  dozen 
huts  or  more  in  each  settlement,  on  two  hills  overlooking  a  deep, 
stony,  bush-oovered  ravine  or  fissure,  and  surrounded  by  a  mountam 
scenery  which  is  not  deficient  in  natural  beauty  and  effect.  Our  ap- 
pearance, as  we  clambered  down  the  slippery  sides  of  the  hills,  lead- 
mg  our  horses  by  the  bridle,  it  being  rather  too  abrupt  and  stony  to 
mike  the  other  land  of  descent  over-safe  or  comfortable,  excited  quite 
a  flurry  among  the  worthy  -villagers.  We  had  hardly  surmounted 
the  perils  and  inconvenience  of  the  passage,  before  our  Piedra  Rega- 
lian  guide  and  ourselves  were  saluted  by  a  chorus  of  shrill  exclama- 
tions from  the  fair  sex  of  the  place  nearest  our  picturesque  cavalcade. 
Dismounting  at  the  residence  of  Antonio  the  elder,  our  roadside  ac- 
quaintance and  chance  guide,  we  were  welcomed  by  the  dingy  inmates, 
and  t}ie  smoke-stained  parlor  was  soon  besieged  by  a  crowd  of  curious 
spectators.  Having  reposed  awhile,  and  distributed  sundry  cigars, 
and  pulls  at  our  liquor  flask,  as  some  return  for  the  hospitable,  but 
rather  too  close  attentions  of  our  entertainers,  we  sallied  forth  upon  a 
tour  of  observation  through  the  town.  It  would  beyond  question 
have  formed  not  an  unfitting  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank, 
to  have  sketched  the  white  men  and  their  colored  escort  on  this  inte- 
resting occasion.  The  elite  of  the  place  did  ns  the  honor  to  show  the 
lions,  and  we  made  half  a  dozen  dives  or  descents  into  dark  and  dirty 
bevels,  and  emerged  right  speedily  not  over  pleased  or  attracted  with 
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the  aspect  or  odors  of  these  primitive  accomxnodadons.  But  the  good 
creatures  did  their  best,  and  seemed  really  gratified  at  our  visit,  and  so 
all  honor  to  their  hospitable  intentions. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  huts  vire  saw  a  few  good  forms  and  faces,  par^^ 
ticularly  two  eirls  who  were  engaged  when  we  entered  in  pounding 
com  with  sticks  in  a  wooden  vessel  or  mortar  preparatory  to  work- 
ing it  into  cakes.  But  rude  figures,  ragged  garments,  strong  yet 
clumsy  shapes,  pigs,  starved  dogs,  cackling  poultry,  half  fed  horses, 
sturdy  borricos  and  swarms  of  annoying  flies  and  gnats,  predomi- 
nated as  the  features  and  specimens  of  the  animated  population  of  the 
place,  and  as  to  the  natural  productions  I  could  see  nothing  but 
scrubby  trees  and  bushes,  rocks  and  pebbles.  Fruits  they  know  not 
of,  and  water  is  a  treasure,  for  they  bring  it  from  a  distance  as  we 
learned  to  our  cost,  by  being  so  imprudent  as  to  ask  for  some  to  give 
our  horses.  In  hills  and  rugged  ravines  Piedra  Hegal  can  boast  some 
merit,  several  elevated  peaks  within  a  short  distance,  making  quite  a 
respectable  appearance.  The  soil  is  cut  up  in  several  places  by  rents 
and  fissures,  the  work  in  former  ages  of  some  natural  convulsion  or 
perchance  volcanic  agency. 

More  than  satisfied  with  our  acquaintance  with  and  inspection  of 
the  natives,  bavin?  chartered  our  quondam  guide  for  a  few  dumps 
more  to  give  our  boy  another  lift  on  our  way  to  Porto  Praya,  we 
bade  adieu  to  Piedra  Regal  and  our  kind  but  primitive  entertainers. 
Finding  the  air  and  exercise  whet-stones  to  our  appetites,  we  selected 
a  couple  of  logs  near  the  road  for  the  scene  of  our  lunch,  and  were 
soon  busilv  engaged  in  doing  justice  to  the  substantial  and  liquids 
provided  for  the  occasion.  Both  agreed  that  never  before  had  tongue 
and  chicken  tasted  sweeter,  or  wine  and  old  Monongahela  more  to 
our  taste  and  satisfaction,  than  when  thus  we  two  wearied  wayfarers 
satisfied  appetite  vrith  the  former  and  drank  to  absent  friends  and 
associations  and  recollections  close  linked  with  home,  in  the  latter, 
the  sky  our  canopy  and  the  rough  unhewn  log  our  seat  and  table. 
That  die  two  Antonios  luxuriated  in  the  food  and  liquor,  rare  visitors 
to  mortals  poor  as  they,  their  smiling  countenances  and  grateful  looks 
g^ve  ample  testimony.  Our  rustic  but  well-enjoyed  banquet  over, 
we  mounted  our  nags  again,  and  to  vary  our  returning  route,  Anto- 
nio accompanied  us  to  show  the  way,  and  soon  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  precipice  whence  the  eye  ranged  wide  and  free  over  the 
deep  and  well- cultivated  Trinidad  Valley,  its  natural  attractions,  of 
no  mean  order,  improved  and  embellished  by  the  '  haciendas'  of  Sig- 
ner Cardozo  and  other  thriving  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Here,  after 
we  had  taken  our  fill  of  hill  and  valley  scenery,  our  faithful  cicerone 
took  his  leave,  with  the  warn)  expression  of  his  thanks  and  an  offer 
of  his  services  if  we  should  visit  Piedra  Regal  again,  with  a  promise 
to  procure  for  us,  on  short  notice,  horses,  borricos,  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks,  eggs,  etc.,  the  principal  riches  and  possessions  of  himself  and 
his  fellow  townsmen.  The  poor  fellow  must  have  really  felt  what 
he  so  emphatically  said,  for  our  visit  was  a  benediction  to  him ;  and 
counting  dumps  and  dinner,  it  was  quite  a  harvest,  and  it  may  be 
long  before  he  earns  so  much  again.     Therefore  let  me  recommend 
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tfab  attendye  and  faithful  creature  to  all  Btrangere  who,  like  ourselves, 
may  deem  it  worth  their  whUe  to  pay  the  place  a  visit  He  is  a  man 
of  note  in  his  own  little  world,  and  will  hail  the  white  man  aa  a 
&vored  guesL 

A  brief  ride  soon  brought  us  back  to  Porto  Praya,  and  the  sun- 
down boat  was  in  waiting  to  transport  us  to  the  ship.  And  so  ended 
die  adventures  of  a  day.  ^  Should  you,  dear  reaaer,  ever  tread  in 
our  footsteps,  may  you  enjoy  the  trip  as  much  aa  we  did. 


CXUDAD     DX     aiBEIBA     ORANDI, 

Saturday,  December  18.  —  The  sun  was  bright,  the  wind  free, 
and  the  sea  not  too  roughly  stirred  up  by  the  fresh  nor'-easter,  when 
a  party  composed  of  our  first  and  flag-lxeutenants,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  mm  the  steerage  and  myself,  hoisted  sail  in  the  second 
cutter,  on  an  expedition  to  Ciudad  de  Rebeira  Grande,  formerly  the 
metropolis  of  the  island,  and  distant  some  six  miles  on  the  coast  to 
leeward.  With  a  picked  crew,  a  lively  boat,  favoring  breeze,  and 
a  flowing  sea, '  like  a  thing  of  life'  we  sped  on  along  the  desolate, 
inhospitable  shore,  looking  now  and  then,  Paul  Pry  like,  into  some 
sheltered  bay  and  cove,  where  perchance  some  jutting  promontory 
broke  the  wind  and  swell,  and  enjoying  at  times  the  sight  of  some 
patches  of  refreshing  verdure  in  some  narrow  gorge,  attesting  the 
hand  of  man,  or  the  fertilizing  smile  of  nature  and  presence  of 
some  mountain  stream.  But  the  general  character  of  the  coast  is 
bleak  and  barren,  made  doubly  so  by  the  effects  of  the  southern  win- 
ter and  the  parching  sun  and  winds,  here  and  there  presenting  to  the 
eye  quite  striking  specimens  of  lofty  clifis,  rent  and  scooped  out 
into  arch  and  cavern  by  the  fierce  and  constant  abrasion  of  the 
ocean  ;  ours  was  not  alone  a  trip  of  pleasure,  but  in  part  one  of  dis* 
coveiT.  Every  now  and  then  the  fore-sheet  was  taken  in,  when 
rounding  some  surf  beaten  headland,  or  crossing  some  shallow  shoal. 
And  yet  despite  delays  like  these,  and  our  following  the  indentations 
of  the  coast,  we  came  in  sight  of  Ciudad  a  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  our  departure  from  the  ship. 

The  aspect  of  the  town  as  we  made  it  was  decidedly  picturesque. 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  and  nestles  in  part  at  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  cliffs  pressing  closely  upon  it,  a  portion  of  the  town  being 
perched  upon  the  emmences  around.  The  most  prominent  objects 
mat  attract  the  eye  of  the  seaward  visitor,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort  upon  the  high  hill  in  the  background,  and  the  large  mass  of 
stone  and  mortar  situated  nearer  the  beach,  and  known  as  the  Cathe- 
dral and  Archbishop's  palace.  We  beached  our  boat  on  a  smooth 
shore  at  the  foot  of  Cathedral  hill,  and  were  soon  honored  with  the 
attendance  of  a  group  of  natives,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  English. 
Putting  ourselves  in  charge  of  the  most  respectable-looking  man  of 
the  party,  a  genteely-dressed  and  comely  colored  youth,  whom  we 
understand  is  second  in  office  and  dignity  in  Ciudad,  we  started  on 
•  visit  tp  the  lions  of  the  place.    Climbing  up  the  steep  path,  we 
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reached  the  platform  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  Its  external  appear- 
ance possessed  some  pretensions  to  size  and  architectural  taste,  but 
gives  sad  proof  of  what  time  or  rather  man's  neglect  has  made  it. 
it  faces  the  little  bay,  has  two  towers,  in  one  a  bell,  in  the  other  a 
clock,  is  about  forty  feet  in  width,  two  hundred  long,  and  thirty  high. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  encrusted  with  small  pieces  of  bnck,  and  stuccoed. 
What  family  of  architecture  it  belongs  to,  I  am  not  scientific  enough 
to  say,  but  as  it,  and  the  long,  substantiaMooking  pile  alongside,  to 
the  right  as  you  face  it,  and  looking  immediately  upon  the  ocean, 
were  erected  about  1793,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  kind  used  in  Portugal  at  the 
time  has  been  adopted.  If  the  exterior  gave  proof  of  decay  and  ne- 
glect, the  interior  was  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition.  Setting 
aside  the  mixture  of  blue,  green,  white  and  coarse  gilding  bestowed 
on  pillar,  altar,  saints  and  emblems,  there  was  really  a  creditable  at- 
tempt at  effect  in  some  parts  of  the  edifice.  The  principal  altar  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  space  in  front,  to  the  centre  of 
the  cross,  in  which  shape  the  church  is  built,  is  railed  off,  and  used  and 
appropriated  by  the  officiating  clergy,  for  the  *  Lutrin,'  and  the  cho« 
nsters,  dust-covered  organ  and  antique  mouldy  books.  The  orna- 
ments of  this  altar,  as  of  the  others,  are  gaudily  gilded  and  painted 
columns,  and  statuettes  of  saints,  all  looking  decidedly  the  worse  for 
wear.  I  counted  nine  altars,  at  which,  were  there  priests  and  people 
enough,  nine  several  masses  could  be  simultaneously  said  and  at- 
tended. One  of  these  is  in  a  large  recess,  or  side  chapel,  with  porce- 
lain walls,  and  painted  on  them  rude  pictures  of  the  Last  Supper, 
and  divers  other  biblical  scenes  and  incidents.  A  light  was  burn- 
ing within,  indicating,  I  suppose,  that  the  Host  was  there  enshrined. 
On  another  altar  I  observed  a  small  figure  of  the  Archangel  Michael, 
weighing  two  mortals  in  a  pair  of  scales,  emblematic,  I  imagine,  of 
Divme  Justice,  and  that  one  was  tried  and  found  wanting.  There  is 
also  here  a  statuette  of  a  black  saint,  Ethiopian  I  suppose,  or  proba- 
bly St  Augustine,  or  else  some  dark-skinned  holy  man  of  these 
islands,  to  suit  and  pay  homage  to  native  taste.  There  are  three 
padres,  colored  priests,  in  the  place,  and  service  is  said  on  every 
Sunday  in  the  cathedral,  and  two  other  churches,  which  we  also  visit- 
ed, are  served  by  them  likewise.  There  are  no  pews  in  this  church, 
and  slabs  of  sculptured  stone  have  been  inserted  in  the  floor,  to  show 
that  some  old  Portuguese  hidalgo  sleeps  beneath.  In  a  word,  I  could 
easily  believe  myself  to  be  in  some  European  cathedral,  so  similar 
is  every  thing  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  on  the  continent. 
The  genteel-looking  cicerone  I  have  mentioned,  discovering  that  I 
was  a  Catholic,  and  therefore  understood  the  different  parts  and  uses 
of  the  church,  was  particularly  polite  and  attentive  to  me.  I  really 
felt  awed,  and  yet  much  pleased,  to  tread  once  more,  after  such  long 
exclusion  from  a  church,  the  sacred  precincts,  and  with  a  painful 
sentiment  of  sorrow  for  the  evident  decay  and  absence  of  befitting 
worship  and  worshippers,  in  a  fane  so  large,  roamed  amid  the  crum- 
bling altars,  and  over  the  long-forgotten  remains  of  the  long-departed. 
And  while  thus  allowing  my  mind  to  make  the  mournful  retrospect. 
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and  pictuTiDg  to  myself  the  scenes  and  men  once  well  known  here, 
coald  but  feel  surprised,  that  in  so  remote  a  place,  with  such  a  poor 
and  sparse  population,  buildings  like  this  and  the  neighboring  palace 
should  ever  have  been  constructed.  At  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, in  the  most  palmy  days  of  Ribeira  G-rande,  when  governor, 
archbishop,  priests  and  courtiers,  gave  it  life  and  splendor,  can  I 
fancy  how  these  broad  pavements  could  be  crowded,  or  yon  deserted 
mansion  filled« 

Indulraig  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  followed  my  party  into  the 
street.     While  we  were  thus  lounging  about,  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  a  white  man,  in  military  costume,  who 
mvited  us  to  enter  his  house,  and  take  a  little  repose.     Accepting 
the  invitation,  we  found  that  he  was  the  command  ante  militaire  of  the 
place,  detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  publip  stores,  consisting  o£  some 
four  small  saluting  cannon,  warranted,  I  suppose,  not  to  go  off,  and 
Aerefore  very  slightly  secured  and  guardea,  the  old  ruined  fort  on 
the  hill,  and  die  ruins  of  the  convent  and  church  of  Misericordia. 
Feeling  rather  fagged  and  worn  out  by  our  peregrinations  of  the  morn- 
ing, we' asked  permission  of  £1  Fuiente  Pasquale  to  order  up  our 
provender  from  the  boat,  and  to  make  use  of  his  '  salle  k  manger'  for 
a  lunch.     Request  cheerfully  acceded  to,  the  basket  soon  made  its 
welcome  appearance  and  the  usual  ceremonies  and  performances  at- 
tendant on  eating  and  drinking  among  strangers  were  soon  and  deco- 
rously expedited  and  discharged.    Having  thus  refreshed  exhausted 
nature,  and  braced  with  new  vigor  for  another  expedition,  my  fellow- 
travellers  procured  a  couple  of  mules,  and  a  poor,  lean  rozinante  of  a 
horse,  and  started  forth  upon  a  visit  to  the  valley  which  stretches  back 
some  distance  between  the  cliffs  into  the  country  behind  the  town. 
Wishing  to  visit  the  ruined  convent,  situated  in  a  fissure  of  the  great 
mountain  gorge,  I  availed  myself  of  the  escort  of  the  commandant  and 
the  respectable-looking  Diego  who  still  kept  hospitably  at  hand,  to 
gratify  my  curiosity.     Making  our  way  along  a  mountain  torrent 
which  supplies  the  town  with  water,  and  climbing  up  a  flight  of 
rough  stone  steps,  we  reached  the  chapel,  now  nearly  unroofed  and 
fast  going  to  decay,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  but  a  few  tombstones, 
one  bearing  the  date  of  1662,  and  ornamented  with  well-carved  coats 
of  arms  of  those  whose  forgotten  names  they  commemorate.    On 
the  same  floor  with  the  dormitory,  in  several  of  the  cells  yet  distinct, 
though  naught  remaining  but  the  shell,  with  roof  and  floor  totter- 
ing to  a  fall,  live  some  poor  blacks,  allowed  by  government  the 
privilege  of  this  neglected  shelter,  in  return  for  the  ^atch  which  they 
keep  over  the  ruin  and  decay  of  this  once  holy  pile.     The  Friars,  for 
it  was  those  good  m*en  who  built  the  dwelling,  had  selected  a  fit 
position  for  their  wild  abode.     Protected  on  three  sides  by  lofiy  cliffs^ 
m  the  embrace  whereof  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  storms,  their 
lives  passed  quietly  away,  and  their  fruits  and  flowera  got  due  sup- 
ply of  sun,  i-ain  and  trickling  water  from  the  mossy  rocks ;  the  cowled 
brethren  looked  down  upon  the  little  metropolis  at  their  feet,  and  out 
upon  the  broad  sea  beyond,  while  on  every  side  nature's  power  and 
beauty  carried  their  thoughts  and  aspiratioiiB  up  to  nature's  Qod, 
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While  wandering  through  the  silent  and  ruined  chambers,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  die  garden  which  the  holy  Friars  made  once  to  smile 
and  blossom  along  the  mountain  rivulet,  I  pondered  on  the  changes 
that  had  been  worked  in  this  small  theatre,  and  deemed  it  almost 
profanation  to  let  the  dwelling  go  to  ruin,  a  family  of  dirty  natives  to 
seek  its  shelter,  and  hogs  and  donkeys  to  abuse  its  precincts.  What 
a  treat,  if  instead  of  all  this  misery,  ruin  and  neglect,  to  see  the  wor- 
thy Friars  going  through  their  pious  and  charitable  exercises  and 
avocations,  to  hear  the  pealing  organ  and  the  holy  chant,  and  to 
know  and  feel  that  this  much  maligned  and  ill  treated  order  were 
here  to  give  the  poor  ^d  and  raiment,  and  to  administer  to  those 
who  stood  in  need,  religious  instruction  and  consolation !  But  the 
brethren  have  been  driven  by  the  mother  country  from  their  humble 
dwelling,  and  here  and  over  the  whole  town  and  neighborhood,  de- 
cay and  desolation  sit  enthroned.  Huts  and  ruined  houses  compose 
the  town,  and  its  poor  agricultural  population  of  some  two  thousand 
souls  just  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  very  personifi- 
cations of  misery  and  idleness.     Quantum  mutatusabillo  / 

On  our  way  back  to  the  commandaitt's  quarters,  we  hrited  at  a 
small  distillery  of  aquadiente,  a  strong  and  potent  liquor  manufac- 
tured from  the  sugar-cane ;  and  looking  in  at  the  oldest  church,  con- 
siderably smaller  than  the  Cathedral,  also  going  fast  to  ruin,  and  yet 
used  for  Divine  service,  quite  wearied  out  and  glad  to  get  repose, 
we  were  gathered  together  in  the  Fuientes  unpretending  parlor. 
Our  party  thus  made  complete  by  the  accession  of  two  'young  gen- 
tlemen' of  the  steerage,  and  the  return  of  my  travelling  messmates 
from  their  donkey  ttip  up  the  valley,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  our  well-nlled  basket.  With  toast  and  many  a  stirrine 
cheer,  we  emptied  the  <  Cardigans'  w^  had  come  provided  with,  and 
seldom  would  you  find  a  party  gayer  and  more  chatty  than  was  ours. 
But  time  will  go  by,  and  the  best  of  friends  must  part.  So,  when  the 
bumpers  had  been  drained  and  good  substantials  properly  attended 
to,  we  tore  ourselves  from  the  affectionate  embrace  of  our  new-made 
friend,  and  with  promise  to  pay  another  visit  when  opportunity  oc- 
curred, and  repeated  apologies  on  his  part  for  the  poorness  of  his 
reception  and  enteitainment ;  leaving  the  '  first'  to  return  in  com- 
pany with  the  two  Passed  Midshipmen  '  a  cheval,'  we  were  soon 
heading  for  the  ship  again.  The  weather  was  still  clear  and  fine, 
but  wind  not  near  so  favorable  as  when  we  camer  so  without  resort- 
ing, however,  to  our  oars,  and  making  tacks  from  time  to  time,  after 
*  a  couple  of  hours'  work,  we  made  our  good  old  craft  again,  and  clam- 
bered up  the  side  well  pleased  to  terminate  so  welt  and  safely  the 
adventures  of  the  day.  Our  equestrians  had  arrived  a  little  time  be- 
fore us,  but  what  they  gained  in  time,  we  made  up  in  enjoyment,  for 
give  me  a  taut  boat,  companions  few  and  choice,  a  good  and 
steady  crew,  with  a  st^  breeze  and  a  sunny  day,  and  I  want  no  bet- 
ter sport,  no  other  method  of  locomotion. 

The  portion  of  our  party  who  varied  the  excursion  by  a  ride  up 
the  valley  informed  me  that  in  spots  the  ravine  is  well  cultiyatedy 
and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  abundant  and  largie.    This  is  in  great 
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contrast  with  most  of  the  soil  visible  to  one  sailing  along  *the  coast, 
and  approaching  Ciudad  from  the  water.  In  fact  there  are  gorges 
and  valleys  in  this  otherwise  desolate  and  sterile  Island,  which  ap- 
pear like  oases  in  a  desert,  and  the  productive  fertility  of  nature  m 
eracious  and  smiling  moods  might  be  rendered  more  than  sufficient 
ror  the  supply  of  these  volcanic  isles,  were  the  people  more  indus- 
trious, the  resources  of  cultivation  and  irrigation  more  attended  to.and 
the  government  in  Portugal  heedful  of  aught  else  than  grinding  the 
substance  out  of  its  subjects,  and  using  these  dependencies  for  other 
purposes  than  a  place  of  banishment  for  exiles  and  convicts.  But 
the  curse  of  government  and  tropical  fertility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
corresponding  indolence  in  the  people  on  the  other,  are  shadowing 
and  shedding  a  blieht  upon  the  land ;  and  I  see  but  little  or  no  rea- 
son to  look  forward  to  amelioration,  or  if  drought  and  bad  seasons 
afflict  the  Islands  again,  as  in  1832,  that  the  natives  will  have  learned 
wisdom  from  the  past,  or  be  better  prepared  to  meet  evil  for  the 
future.  It  is  but  another  instance  of  a  bad  step-mother,  and  help- 
lesa,  down-trodden  children.  The  mother  wants  to  keep  the  latter 
always  in  the  minority,  and  to  squeeze  out  of  them  every  thing  she 
can  for  her  own  selfish  purposes,  and  the  children  are  content  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  their  thoughts  confined  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  animal  wants,  and  their  views  and  ambition  lipited  to  the 
naiTow  circle  of  their  isles. 


THE       MATTER       ACCOUNTED       FOB. 


A    8»7rtaf!*iTin>«   :     bT    JORK     nnO'-JHAU. 


GoD-CopiD  one  day,  with  his  quiver  well  stored, 

Sallied  forth,  upon  wickedness  bent; 
Rigrht  and  left,  his  insidious  love-messen^iferi  poured, 
And  hearts  by  the  hundred  were  shamefully  scored, 

To  the  mischievous  archer's  content. 
Till  at  last  he  encountered  King  Death  on  his  way, 

Whose  arrows  more  fatally  new : 
In  vain  did  the  emulous  urchin  display 
All  his  craft ;  his  companion  still  carried  the  day. 

For  his  shafts  were  like  destiny,  true. 

Goo-Ci7Pii>,  annoyed  at  the  other's  snccosB> 

Invoked  cousin  Mercury's  aid. 
Who  having  for  mischief  a  talent  no  less. 
Changed  their  quivers  so  featly,  that  neither  could  gue 

Such  complete  transpositions  were  made : 
The  result,  up  to  this  yery  hour,  you  may  see, 

For  when  very  old  folk  feel  love's  smart. 
Curd's  arrows  by  DsATif  surely  wielded  must  be ; 
But  when  Yoirni  in  its  loveliness  sinks  to  decay, 

Dbatb's  ^aimt  mnst  fanWi  tlw  daii  \ 

vol..  xxxin.  17 
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stanzas:     to    a    ladt, 


WITH     ik    Ha  AS     09     2;IAMik. 

If  I  were  Pim,  upon  thee 

My  VaticaB  I  would  bestow ; 
But  now  my  ^fts  mart  yalued  be 

Simply  for  what  regard  they  show. 

When  ChiMtmas  came,  I  gave  to  one 
A  fiEin,  to  keep  love's  flame  alivot 

Since  even  to  the  constant  son 
Twilight  and  setting  must  arrive. 

And  to  another  —  she  who  sent 
That  splendid  toy,  an  empty  purse  — 

I  gave,  though  not  for  satire  meant, 
An  emptier  thing — a  scrap  of  verse. 

For  thee  I  chose  Diana's  head, 
Graved  by  a  cunning  hand  in  Romoy 

To  whose  dim  shop  my  feet  were  led 
By  sweet  ^membrances  of  heme. 

'T  was  with  a  kmd  of  Pagan  fooling 
That  I  my  Utile  treasure  bought — 

My  moods  I  care  not  for  concealing — 
'  Great  is  Diana  I'  was  my  thought 

Methought,  howe'er  we  change  our  creeds, 
WheUier  to  Jove  or  God  we  bend, 

By  various  paths  religion  leads 
All  spirits  to  a  siu^e  end. 

The  goddess  of  the  woods  and  fields^ 
The  healthful  huntress,  undefiled, 

Now  with  her  fabled  brother  yields 
To  sinless  Makt  and  her  child. 

But  chastity  and  truth  remain 
Still  the  same  virtues  as  of  yore. 

Whether  we  kneel  m  Christian  fane 
Or  old  mythologies  adore. 

What  though  the  symbol  were  a  lie, 
Since  the  ripe  world  hath  wiser  grown. 

If  any  goodness  grew  thereby, 
I  will  not  scorn  it  for  mine  own. 


So  I  selected  Dxan's  head 

From  out  the  artist's  glittering  show  y 
And  I  will  give  this  gift,  I  said. 

Unto  the  chastast  maid  I  know. 
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To  her  whose  quiet  life  hath  been 
The  mirror  of  as  calm  a  heart ; 

Abo?e  temptation  from  the  din 
Of  cities  and  the  pomp  of  art. 

Who  still  hath  spent  her  active  day8» 
Cloistered  amid  her  happy  hills» 

Not  ignorant  of  worldly  ways. 
But  loring  more  the  woods  and  rills. 

And  thou  art  she  to  whom  I  give     ^ 
This  image  of  the  virgin  queen, 

Praying  that  thou,  like  her,  mayst  live 
llirice-blest  in  being  seldom  seen. 


JONAS     STITES,     ESQUIRE: 

EIB     COURTSHIP^     li  I8F  O  R  T47  N  E  8«     AND     P  I  N  ▲  {.     CATASTBOPBX. 


ar     SATS     OLBTBX.AMD. 


*  Now,  Folly,  keep  a  Bharp  look-out,  and  do  n't  lose  eight  of  no- 
thin'.  Deacon  Warner  is  always  dreadful  particular  about  his  coats, 
and  I  dare  n*t  for  my  life  lift  up  the  shean  till  it 's  all  cut  out  But 
mind  and  give  me  a  true  account  of  every  trunk,  box  and  bundle 
that  comes  off  the  wagon  V 

'Well/  replied  Polly,  ^there's  so  many  men  in  the  case,  that 
there  's  no  seeing  any  thing ;  I  wish  they  'd  keep  away.  But  good- 
ness gracious  me !'  continued  the  excited  dress-maker,  '  if  there 
ain't  a  raal  mahogany  sofa  ! — and  as  I  live,  a  new  set  of  chairs  1 
What  is  the  man  a-coming  to  V 

The  sleeve  of  Deacon  W  amer's  coat  received  a  sudden  and  awk- 
ward slit  as  Miss  Parsons,  smoothing  her  hair  with  both  hands  as  she 
advanced,  rushed  to  the  side  of  her  frienJ,  and  projected  her  head 
from  the  small  window  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

'  Well,  I  never !'  exclaimed  she ;  '  they  've  jest  lifted  off  a  whole 
parcel  of  things,  and  there  seems  to  be  as  many  on  as  there  was  be- 
fore !     I  wonder  what 's  in  all  those  queer-shaped  boxes  1' 

'  Mantel  ornaments,  likely,'  replied  Polly,  '  and  pink  and  white 
men  and  women  leaning  against  trees,  as  they  have  down  at  Jere- 
miah Palmer's.  But  here  comes  whole  rolls  of  carpets,  and  I  do 
believe,'  continued  she,  thrusting  her  head  out  of  the  vnndow,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  that  useful  appendage, '  I  do  believe  they  're 
Brussels!' 

'  Brussels  1'  was  the  rejoinder;  '  I  should  think  three-ply  might  be 
good  enough.  I  do  wonder,  though,  what  is  going  to  happen ;  car- 
penters have  been  hammering  and  banging  and  nailing  at  the  house 
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long  enough  to  turn  it  into  a  palace  ;  and  there 's  been  a  piazza  put 
behind,  and  green  blinds  in  front,  and  painting  inside  and  out.  Mr. 
Stites  must  be  going  to  get  manied  V 

*  One  thing  I  know/  said  PolJy ;  *  he  must  be  pretty  rich ;  for  he  's 
been  saving  up  all  along,  and  starving  himself  and  his  housekeeper 
to  make  a  show  now,  I  suppose.  Why  do  n't  you  set  your  cap, 
Susan  V 

•O,  la!'  replied  Miss  Parsons,  simpering,  as  she  cut  away  with 
renewed  vigor  at  the  neglected  coat ;  '  Mr.  Stites  would  n't  think  of 
me,  I  guess !' 

'  Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened,'  was  the  sage  remark. 

*  I  do  n't  know,'  said  Miss  Parsons,  as  she  shook  her  head  doubt- 
fully. 

*  Well,  at  any  rate,'  replied  her  friend,  warming  with  the  subject, 
'  it  ain't  likely  that  any  body  better  would  look  at  him.  A  person 
ought  to  get  something  for  taking  him  off  the  hands  of  the  public. 
He  is  no  beauty,  and  beside ' 

*  Why,  Polly  !  how  can  you  V  rejoined  Miss  Parsons,  with  a  look 
of  horror.  '  I  'm  sure  Mr.  Stites  is  a  very  fine-looking  man.  So 
tall  and  commanding  ! — he  always  reminds  me  of  Lord  Byron  !' 

'  Lord  Byron  must  have  been  a  cross-looking  old  witch,  then, 
with  a  face  like  a  thunder-cloud,  and  hair  standing  every  way  but 
the  right  way,  though  he  does  try  to  make  it  curl.  I  should  n't  won- 
der if  he  put  it  up  in  papers  at  night,  or  else  pinched  it  with  the 
tongs.  It 's  always  frizzing  in  a  perfiscC  snarl,  jest  as  if  some  one 
had  been  at  it  that  did  n't  know  any  thing  about  it.' 

*Now,  Polly,  I'm  ashamed  of  you!'  returned  the  more  senti- 
mental Miss  Parsons ;  '  speaking  so  of  Mr.  Stites'  hair,  when  it  lays 
in  such  beautiful  raven  locks  upon  his  brow  !' 

'  Gray  ones  you  mean.  However,  we  won't  dispute  about  his 
beauty ;  a  long  purse  is  better  than  a  pretty  face,  and  when  you  're 
Mrs.  Stites  I  shall  expect  all  your  custom ;  that  is,  if  you  ain't  too 
proud.  To  crown  the  whole,  if  there  ain't  a  pianny!  They're 
lifting  it  off  as  caiefully  as  can  be.  Why,  I  never  knew  that  Mr. 
Stites  played  before.' 

*  Tliat  means  something,  you  may  depend  upon  it.!'  said  Miss 
Parsons,  in  a  positive  tone.  '  He  can't  play  on  it  himself,  but  he 
means  to  get  some  one  who  can.  A  great  many  people  can't  resist 
a  piano.     Heigho  !  I  wish  I  had  learnt  music !' 

Miss  Parsons  again  hurried  to  the  window,  and  so  did  all  Hazel- 
side,  both  old  and  young.  Our  quiet  little  village,  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  midst  of  woods  and  hills,  afforded  not  many  opportunities  for 
wonder  and  astonishment,  and  therefore  they  were  the  more  easily 
excited.  When  Seth  Powell,  the  store-keeper,  died,  every  body 
wondered  who  would  succeed  him,  as  he  haa  neither  son  nor  ne- 
phew ;  when  the  rich  Squire  Hilton's  pretty  daughter  Mary  married 
the  poor  young  artist  who  went  about  from  house  to  house  taking 
portraits,  every  one  was  astonished ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Stites  chose 
to  re«model  and  re-furnish  his  already  comfortable  house,  every  body 
both  wondered  and  was  astonished.    Miss  Polly  Martin,  die  dreaa- 
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maker,  and  Miss  Susan  ParBons,  the  tailoress,  who  lodged  together 
and  were  sworn  friends,  beside  being  the  presiding  goddesses  of 
Hazelsifle,  were  extremely  paitial  to  *  sight-seeing,'  and  let  nothing 
of  the  kind  escape  them.  Deacon  Warner's  coat  was  not  completed, 
and  old  Mrs.  Marbury's  dress  scarcely  touched  ;  the  afternoon  being 
spent  in  discussing  the  merits  and  probable  intentions  of  Mr.  Stites. 

All  summer  long  had  the  pretty,  low  cottage  been  undergoing  re- 
pairs. The  birds  and  bees  that  surrounded  the  house  bad  become 
alarmed  on  finding  their  songs  unceremoniously  cut  short  by  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  plane ;  the  timid  little  flowers  crouched 
amid  their  sheltering  leaves  as  rough  footsteps  passed  close  by  them ; 
and  the  pretty,  golden  honeysuckle  that  fi^r  so  many  years  had  twined 
lovingly  about  the  old  pillar,  perfuming  the  air  around  with  its  rich 
fragrance,  hung  its  head  mournfully  as  rough  hands  unclasped  its 
clinging  tendrils  and  flung  it  rudely  to  the  ground  ;  and  there.it  lay 
and  withered,  like  a  stricken  heart  deprived  of  its  last  hope ;  it  lay 
helplessly  upon  the  ground,  and  as  we  passed  we  saw  that  the  old 
honeysuckle  was  dead.  We  were  all  school-children  then,  and 
though,  big  enough  to  know  better,  we  wept  tears  of  mingled  grief 
and  anger  as,  trudging  mournfully  past  the  house,  we  missed  those 
delicious  sprays,  the  gift  of  the  housekeeper,  that  usually  found  their 
way  to  the  desk ;  and  oh  !  exquisite  happiness,  if  they  adorned  the 
bosom  of  sweet  Mary  Gray  ton !  She  did  not  seem  a  bit  like  a 
teacher ;  at  least,  like  our  childish  views  of  shrewish-looking  pre- 
ceptresses with  birch  in  hand.     Oh,  no  !     Mary  had  deep  blue  eyes 

and  locks  of  paley  gold,  and But  what  matters  it  talking  of  one 

who  early  slept  her  long,  last  sleep,  and  who,  if  she  ha^  lived,  might 
have  CTown  cold  and  careless  like  the  rest  of  the  worhi  ]     And  yet 

I  cannot  believe Yes,  the  dear  old  honeysuckle  was  dead  ! 

taken  away  to  make  room  for  straight,  stiff,  starched-looking  pillars, 
that  were  place<f  there  for  ornament,  forsooth  !  And  yet  they  were 
neither  Grecian  nor  Corinthian,  nor  any  thing  at  all  but  Mr.  Stites' 
own  design  and  invention.  I  thought  so !  they  looked  just  like  him ; 
tall,  straight  and  unbending ;  and  when  a  warm,  golden  gleam  of 
sunshine  fell  upon  them,  it  was  chilled  as  with  the  iciness  of  marble, 
they  looked  so  white  and  chaste  and  cold.  It  did  n't  nestle  there 
lovingly,  as  among  the  old  vine-covered  posts,  but  struggled  to  es- 
cape  from  the  cold  embrace. 

There  is  something  mournful  in  the  idea  of  a  change,  even  to  the 
moving  of  a  single  shrub  or  tree  from  the  place  where  it  has  always 
stood;  endeared  perhaps  by  childish  reminiscences.  No  wonder 
that  the  wanderer  who  has  passed  many  years  from  the  home  of  his 
childhood  sighs  as  he  perceives  that  the  old  house  with  its  sloping 
front  has  vanished,  to  give  place  to  a  new,  fresh,  unsoilabl%-looking 
afiair,  exact  and  even  as  a  geometrical  square.  Even  the  very  roses 
and  bean-vines  know  better  than  to  twine  themselves  about  those 
grand-looking  pillars,  as,  white  and  solitary,  they  stand  there,  casting 
a  chill  on  all  around  with  their  frosty  stateliness.  How  unlike  the 
dear,  old,  rough*looking  posts,  round  which  the  flowers  clung  so 
closely,  uid  from  which  peeped  timidly  forth  the  sweet  face  of  the 
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early  rose  !  But  Mr.  Stites  Reems  likely  to  be  forgotten  ;  a  common 
occurrence,  by  the  way,  until  he  counted  his  property  by  its  tens  of 
thousands. 

In  his  childhood  Jonas  Stites  had  very  much  resembled  the  other 
little  boys  who  ran  barefooted  about  the  countiy,  and  had  only  been 
remarkable  for  driving  hard  bargains  with  his  youthful  companions. 
His  parents  were  thrifty,  saving  people,  and  often  remarked  with 
pleasui-e  that  Jonas  in  his  trading  expeditions  never  came  home  empty- 
banded.  Not  he,  indeed  !  Every  thing  he  touched  seemed  lucky ; 
and  even  before  his  parents  died  he  had  amassed  a  snug  little  sum. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and  upon  their  death  came  into  possession  of 
a  comfortable,  even  large  property  for  a  country  gentleman ;  and  a 
few  years  afterward,  by  the  fortunanate  rise  of  some  city  lots,  be 
found  himself  proprietor  of  what  even  in  town  would  be  termed  a 
handsome  fortune.  But  Mr.  Stites  was  both  prudent  and  frugal ; 
and  instead  of  living  in  idleness  on  his  money,  industriously  carried 
on  his  farming  operations.  He  was  a  person  of  few  words,  and  ^11 
that  he  uttered  seemed  carefully  weighed  beforehand  ;  therefore  be 
was  called  sensible.  But  although  it  is  the  custom  to  term  those  peo- 
ple amiable  who  scarcely  ever  open  their  lips,  and  therefore  say  no- 
thing of  course  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  yet  somehow  or  other 
this  epithet  was  never  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Stites.  He  had  lived  in 
single  blessedness  until  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  as  he  could  now  be 
termed  pretty  well  grown-up,  he  began  to  reflect  upon  the  expedi- 
ency  of  taking  unto  himself  a  helpmate.  Now  it  was  not  from  any 
want  of  attraction  in  Mr.  Stites  that  he  remained  so  long  single  after 
this  laudable  resolve ;  for  his  housekeeper,  several  years  his  junior, 
and  not  quite  a  fury,  would  not  have  said  him  nay  had  he  laid 
himself  and  fortune  at  her  feet ;  neither  would  Miss  Parsons,  the 
tailoress  over  the  way,  or  a  great  many  other  respectable  spinsters  of 
Hazelside.  But  he  was  particular;  the  lady  favored  as  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Stites  must  be  young,  rich  and  handsome.  Any  age  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  he  deemed  a  suitable  match  for  his  more  steady 
years ;  as  to  any  young  lady  whose  age  outnumbered  a  score,  she 
was  entirely  too  passee  for  our  youthful  hero. 

He  had  met  with  several  rebuffs  in  his  matrimonial  adventures  ;  a 
Quaker  lady,  on  the  shady  side  of  thirty,  who  one  evening  at  a  family 
party  felt  herself  slighted  by  the  pointed  neglect  of  the  difficult 
bachelor,  took  occasion  to  remark,  as  he  was  expatiating  on  the  qua- 
lities requisite  in  a  wife  :  'But  thee  is  neither  young  nor  handsome 
thyself.  Cousin  Jonas ;  therefore  how  can  thee  expect  to  get  one  that 
is  ?     She  may  want  some  one  young  and  handsome,  too.' 

Mr.  Stites  regarded  this  merely  as  the  result  of  his  non-attention, 
and  strove  not  to  be  discomposed,  although  he  could  easily  perceive 
that  it  afforded  undisguised  amusement  to  his  sober  relations.  Our 
bachelor  noui-ished  in  his  own  mind  a  theory  which  regards  woman 
as  something  between  a  machine  and  a  domestic  animal.  He  con- 
sidered her  a  useful  sort  of  person  when  she  kept  in  her  proper  ele- 
ment, the  kitchen,  but  not  by  any  means  of  an  amphibious  nature, 
that  could  exist  in  any  other  place  as  well ;  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
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sion,  that  any  woman  who  wore  more  than  one  bonnet  a  year,  and 
made  two  visits  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  must  be  fairly  on 
the  road  to  perdition.  Probably  these  important  clauses  would  be 
stipulated  for  in  the  marriage-contract.  A  word  en  passant  to  that 
portion  of  the  male  genus  who  perchance  may  entertain  such  senti- 
ments as  Mr.  Stites.  The  above-mentioned  sex  are  undoubtedly  very 
well  in  their  place ;  useful  to  pay  one's  bills,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  but  they  certainly  were  never  intended  for  ornament,  and 
'  instead  of  joining  in,  should  cry  shame  on  all  those  crusty  bachelors 
who  advocate  the  staying  at  home  of  ladies  to  attend  to  their  house- 
hold concerns.     Widowers  generally  know  better. 

Mr.  Stites  ventured  on  the  very  verge  of  a  proposal  to  a  fascinating 
young  lady,  an  indulged  city  belle ;  who  gave  the  poor  man  a  well- 
deserved  fright  from  the  effects  of  which  he  scarcely  ever  recovered. 
The  gentleman  intending  to  be  very  sentimental  and  lover-like,  in- 
quired as  they  walked  together  through  a  shady  lane,  *  how  she  would 
like  to  be  a  farmer's  wife  V 

Gracefully  tossing  back  her  long  curls,  the  lady  replied  with  a 
pretty  indication  of  pettishness  : 

*  Really,  I  cannot  tell.  It  might  perhaps  be  made  supportable 
with  an  elegant  carriage  and  pair  of  bays  ready  for  a  start  at  any 
moment ;  servants  in  abundance,  not  awkward  country  ones ;  all  the 
'new  publications  fresh  from  the  press ;  company  continually  staying 
at  the  house ;  and  pic-nic  and  boating  excursions  without  number. 
But  after  aU  a  farmer  must  be  something  superior  to  the  common  run 
to  be  at  all  endurable ;  splendid  in  person,  young,  ('  glancing  at  her 
discomfited  companion')  intellectual,  refined  ;  for  the  social  compan- 
ionship of  country  life  throws  people  more  together,  and  it  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  frequent  companions  be  as  agreeable  as  possible, 
or  one  soon  wearies  of  them.  But  then  it  would  be  little  better  than 
a  Greenlander,  or  a  Kamschatkarite  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  country; 
so  with  the  most  fashionable  city  boarding-house  during  the  cold 
season,  and  all  these  little  items  one  might  possibly  manage  to  keep 
off  ennui ;  that  is  if  naturally  gifted  with  a  sunny  disposition.' 

She  glanced  at  his  countenance,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  the 
smile  that  rose  to  her  lips.  She  spoke  with  the  intention  of  aston- 
ishing him,  and  she  had  done  so ;  Mr.  Stites  fairly  gasped  for  breath. 
Instead  of  staying  quietly  at  home,  to  mix  bread  and  dam  stockings, 
■he  would  be  gadding  around  the  country  with  her  carriage  and  bays ! 
Here  was  an  end  tocdl  ideas  of  a  city  wife;  they  were  a  giddy,  thought- 
less, extravagant  set,  and  should  he  venture  to  unite  his  fate  with  one 
of  diese  butterflies,  she  would  pull  the  house  down  about  his  ears  m 
a  short  time.  He  was  pretty  safe ;  in  this  case  it  would  have  been 
as  the  old  quaker  said  :  '  Well  agreed,  firiend,  for  I  would  not  have 
theer 

This  is  the  experience  of  Jonas  Stites,  Esq.,  and  is  given  to  show 

what  led  him  into  the  extravagance  of  repairing  and  refurnishing  his 

'    house.    In  his  intercourse  wiUi  womankind  he  had  picked  up  much 

usefiil  information ;  and  sagely  concluded  that  new  furniture,  and  a 

bouse  newly-remodelled  must  have  their  due  effect  on  the  heart  of 
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any  obdurate  fair  one.  The  piano  had  been  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  and  not  without  many  misgivings  did  the  frugal  bachelor  per- 
petrate this  extravagance. 

Of  all  the  various  sections  of  the  feminine  gender, '  widders'  ex- 
cited the  particular  aversion  of  Mr.  Stites.  On  beholding  one  of  that 
dreaded  community  approach  he  instantly  dodged  round  the  nearest 
corner,  or  took  refuge  within  his  own  door.  No  pretence  could  in- 
veigle him  into  a  house  that  contained  a  'lone  woman.'  He  regarded 
them  as  master-pieces  of  deceit  and  cunning,  and  his  sentiments  to- 
ward them  amounted  to  a  holy  horror.  In  vain  were  they  represented 
as  injured,  imposed  upon  beings ;  to  all  remarks  of  this  kind  he  inva- 
riably answered : 

*  If  they  are  imposed  upon  they  take  pretty  good  care  to  make  it 
known.' 

He  was  continually  haunted  by  a  vague  fear  that  one  of  this 
hated  class,  a  second  '  Mrs.  Mac  Stinger,'  stood  ready  to  prey  upon 
his  inexperience,  and  only  waited  her  opportunity.  He  made 
with  himself  a  solemn  vow  that  when  he  changed  his  condition  '  for 
better  or  worse,'  it  should  not  be  for  a  '  widder ;'  because  that  would 
be  *  all  worse  and  no  better.' 

The  people  of  Hazelside,  (that  is  those  who  had  no  better  employ- 
ment) had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  watch  Mr.  Stites  as  be 
went  through  the  business  of  the  day;  Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  every 
morning,  rain  or  shine,  winter  or  summer,  he  sallied  forth  for  the 
post-office,  obtained  bis  paper,  sat  down  to  read  it  and  talk  over  the 
news  with  the  select  coterie  that  usually  throng  country -stores,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  to  the  minute  returned  home  to  dine.  At  two  he  peram- 
bulated the  village,  walked  over  his  grounds  and  discussed  politics 
till  five.  Then  came  tea,  and  the  interval  till  bed-time  was  spent  at 
home  or  abroad  as  the  case  might  happen.  All  Hazelside  knew 
pretty  well  when  it  was  nine,  twelve,  two  or  five  o'clock  without  con- 
sulting the  time-piece,  so  regular  and  exact  were  his  movements. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  this  for  several  years  ;  therefore  when 
Mr.  Stites  left  them  for  a  season  to  '  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,* 
everybody's  feelings  were  as  deeply  touched  as  though  some  unto- 
ward event  had  removed  the  town  o'clock. 

Weeks  passed,  and  no  Mr.  Stites ;  Hazelside  had  talked  over  his 
mysterious  disappearance  until  nothing  more  remained  to  be  ^aid, 
and  things  had  gradually  settled  into  their  old  position ;  when  most 
unexpectedly  arrived  the  new  furniture,  which  soon  set  the  village  a 
wondering.  Mr.  Stites  did  not  accompany  this  inundation  of  mov^ 
ables,  but  his  return  was  announced  for  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning ; 
and  people  laid  both  journey  and  furniture  to  the  account  of  a  bride, 
who  would  make  her  first  appearance  at  church.  A  bride  in  our 
quiet  village  !  and  the  bride  too  of  Mr.  Jonas  Stites,  the  great  man 
oi  the  place.  Of  course  she  would  be  both  '  young  and  handsome/ 
that  point  had  been  settled  long  ago ;  and  all  now  left  for  wonder 
was  her  dress. 

'  I  wonder  how  she  vMl  be  dreased  V  obseived  Mim  Panons  te 
her  friend. 
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'In  white  satin,  of  course/  replied  Miss  Martin,  patronizingly,  *  and 
long  wliite  veil ;  brides  always  are.' 

'I  wonder  if  she  will  be  proud  1'  resumed  the  tailoress. 

'  Very  likely,'  returned  Folly, '  brides  always  are.  I  should  n't 
wonder,'  she  continued, '  if  she  had  feathers.  I  hope  they  '11  drive 
to  church  in  a  handsome  carriage.  I  do  love  to  see  things  ^«»teel.' 
Miss  Martin  had  a  peculiar  way  of  pronouncing  '  genteel'  which  can 
hardly  be  given  on  paper. 

The  important  morning  arrived.  Before  the  service  began,  many 
eyes  that  should  have  known  better,  wandered  from  their  hymn-books 
to  the  church  door,  from  the  church-door  to  Mr.  Stites'  empty  pew, 
and  from  Mr.  Stites'  pew,  back  to  the  churcb-door  again.  All  were 
eager  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  bride,  and  anxiously  listened 
for  the  sound  of  carriage- wheels.  Deacon  Screamer  had  shaken  his 
finger,  knocked  it  on  the  psalm-book,  h^H  it  to  his  ear,  and  shaken  it 
again ;  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  beginning  to  set  the  tune,  for  the 
Deacon  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  music  has  its  origin  in  the  finger 
ends ;  and  as  the  first  notes  of  that  prolonged  '  oo-oo-oo'  which  an- 
nounces the  commencement  of  the  hymn,  fell  upon  their  ears,  all 
Hazelside  began  to  despair,  for  no  Mr.  Stites  appeared. 

They  reverently  kept  their  heads  bowed  during  the  old  dominie's 
long  prayer,  and  upon  looking  up  at  the  conclusion,  what  should  greet 
their  eyes  but  the  gentleman  himself!  Tes,  there  he  sat  in  his  accus- 
tomed position,  looking  as  unconcerned,  and  unconscious  as  possible. 
There  had  been  no  rolling  of  carriage-wheels,  no  exciting  bustle  to 
announce  his  arrival ;  he  had  quietly  glided  in  during  prayer-time, 
and  when  they  looked  for  Mrs.  Stites,  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  she  was  still  a  creation  of  fancy,  and  from  present  appearances 
likely  to  remain  so.  What  could  it  mean  \  He  surely  was  not  going 
to  marry  the  housekeeper,  or  if  he  were  he  would  not  have  purchased 
new  furniture,  and  a  piano  for  her  ;  she  would  gladly  have  taken  him 
without.  It  was  a  mystery,  and  the  people  of  Hazelside  shook  their 
heads  in  despair ;  the  more  they  tried  to  elucidate  it,  the  more  per- 
plexing did  It  become. 

Had  they  only  known  that  Mr.  Stites  returned  with  the  express  in- 
tention of  seeking  out  a  wife  from  among  those  who  were  '  doomed 
to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,'  or  in  other  words,  grace 
with  their  presence  the  humble  village  of  Hazelside,  what  a  commo- 
tion there  would  have  been  !  Yet  nevertheless,  that  very  morning 
while  they  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  and  wonder,  the  object  of 
their  undivided  attention  had  already  made  his  choice.  Yes  !  as  Mr. 
Stites  looked  up  in  a  dignified  manner  from  his  hymn-book,  his  glance 
was  arrested  by  a  pair  of  soft,  yet  mischievous-looking  blue  eyes  that 
peeped  out  from  a  perfect  wilderness  of  brown  curls.  Upon  further 
mvestigation  he  discovered  that  the  eyes  and  curls  belonged  to  a 
pretty  cottage  bonnet,  a  graceful  figure,  and  a  young  lady  evidently 
within  the  line  he  had  drawn  to  separate  youth  from  old  age.  He 
looked  at  those  who  were  with  her,  her  father  and  mother,  and  a  well-, 
grown  boy  to  whom  she  bore  the  relation  of  sister ;  could  that  lovely 
creature  be  little  Caroline  Manby,  she  whom  .he  had  always  consid- 
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ered  a  mere  cbild  %  Impossible  !  Wben  be  went  away  be  left  ber 
apparently  as  great  a  miscbief  as  any  laugbter-loving  scbool-girl ; 
and  now  after  £e  lapse  of  little  more  dian  a  montb,  be  suddenly  per- 
ceived a  beautiftil,  mtelligentlooking  woman ;  in  sbort,  one  every 
way  worthy  of  Mr.  Stites.  Mr.  Manby  was  gentlemanly  and  refined ; 
something  rather  superior  to  the  rest  of  Hazelside ;  and  our  bache- 
lor was  well  aware  &at  be  was  a  man  of  suhitance  / 

Mr.  Stites  determined  to  call  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  did  call ; 
and  Caroline  utterly  unconscious  of  bis  feelings  toward  herself 
quietly  turned  bim  over  to  ber  maiden  aunt,  a  very  worthy  lady  about 
bis  own  age,  and  went  on  with  ber  work.     Now  that  same  work  bap- 

Sened  to  be  a  purse,  which  she  most  perseveringly  netted  whenever 
Ir.  Stites  was  present  His  visits  increased  so,  both  in  length  and 
frequency,  and  his  attentions  were  always  so  perseveringly  directed 
to  her,  that  Caroline  could  no  longer  suppose  any  one  else  the  object 
of  them.  But  with  this  conviction  came  two  very  opposite  emotions-; 
the  first  was  naturally  one  of  pleasure  that  she  baumade  a  conquest 
of  the  difficult  old  bachelor ;  and  the  second  was  one  of  indignation, 
that  instead  of  humbly  admiring  ber  at  a  distance,  be  should  presume 
upon  a  return  of  the  love  which  she  bad  awakened.  '-The  old  thing ! 
she  did  n't  see  what  be  had  to  recommend  bim.'  Then  she  took 
up  the  purse,  and  as  she  glanced  at  the  initials  wrought  in  gold 
letters  amid  the  silken  threads,  she  smiled  and  blushed  at  the  same 
time,  for  ber  thoughts  wandered  off  to  a  certalin  Harry. — But  never 
mind,  we  will  not  betray  her  secret. 

This  purse  was  certainly  an  everlasting  occupation  !  always  being 
worked  upon,  and  never  finished.  So  thought  Mr.  Stites ;  every  time 
be  went,  there  it  was  before  him.  At  last  be  concluded  that  it  must 
be  for  himself,  and  ventured  to  ask  whom  it  was  intended  for  1 

'  For  whom  could  it  be  intended,  but  my  father  V  replied  Caroline, 
bending  ber  bead  still  lower  over  ber  work,  to  conceal  the  color  that 
rose  in  ber  cheek  at  this  equivocation. 

Almost  any  one  but  Mr.  Stites  would  have  been  discouraged  by 
ber  manner ;  but  that  gentleman  rejoiced  in  a  happy  feeling  of  self> 
complacency  that  spared  him  many  embarrassments. 

Now  Caroline  bad  imagined  in  her  own  mind  that  it  would  be  a 
very  proper  and  natural  thing  for  ber  sober-minded  lover  and  before- 
mentioned  aunt  to  make  a  match  of  it,  and  dierefore  resolved  to  pro- 
mote such  a  circumstance  as  much  as  possible.  Partly  from  mischief^ 
partly  with  the  idea  of  furthering  this  intention,  she  secretly  de- 
spatched to  the  love-stricken  swain  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  feigned  band, 
and  without  a  signature,  in  which  she  set  forth  the  miseries  of  unre- 
quited love,  and  represented  herself  as  pining  beneath  the  weight 
of  concealed  Rrief.  This  effusion  she  hoped  would  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  Aunt  Sophia ;  and  without  informing  any  one  of  the 
note  but  ber  brother,  who  acted  as  messenger,  she  impatiently  awaited 
the  next  visit  of  Mr.  Stites.  He,  deluded  man,  bad  guessed  the  rigbt 
source,  and  regarded  it  as  a  convincing  proof  of  Miss  Manby 's  af- 
fection. 

When  he  made  his  appearance,  looking  reiy  conscious  and  fooli^ 
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and  seeking  in  Yain  for  corresponding  symptoms  in  Caroline's  laugh- 
ing countenance,  she  turned  the  conversation  on  subjects  of  that 
namre,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him  out.  By  hints  and  innuen- 
does, ^e  extorted  from  him  the  desired  confession,  and  then  assumed 
a  look  of  innocent  surprise. 

'  Who  could  it  have  been  1 '  she  exclaimed.  '  Such  a  strange  pro- 
ceeding ! ' 

'  If  I  could  only  discover  the  writer/  said  Mr.  Scites,  with  what 
was  meant  for  a  penetrating  glance  at  his  auditor,  *  I  would  leave  no 
means  untried.  The  poetry  was  beautiful ;  and,  poor  thing  f  from 
her  own  account  she  had  long  suflSared  in  silence  !  * 

*  Is  it  possible ! '  ejaculated  the  lady,  in  a  voice  of  indignant  as- 
tonishment. '  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Stites,  that  you  can  bestow  a  second 
bought  on  such  a  bold,  forward  creature  ?  Why  the  very  words 
display  an  absence  of  all  maidenly  delicacy !  She  should  have  wait- 
ed for  you  to  declare  your  love  before  making  that  bold  confession/ 

Mr.  Stites  was  rather  puzzled ;  she  could  not  have  written  it,  for 
she  neither  blushed  nor  looked  conscious,  but  rather  angry  than 
odierwise.  However,  his  self-satisfaction  again  came  to  his  aid; 
and,  although  not  the  wntejr,  she  was  evidently  jealous.  He  there- 
fore replied,  with  a  becoming  consciousness  of  ho  own  merits : 

'  I  suppose  she  did  wait  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  she  became 
desperate/ 

Caroline  now  certainly  did  blush ;  not  from  jealousy,  as  Mr.  Stites 
supposed,  but  anger  at  hearing  herself  thus  spoken  of.  She  said 
nothing  more  on  the  subject,  and  the  bewildered  bachelor  soon  after 
took  his  leave,  quite  undecided  whether  to  offer  himself  or  noL 

A  few  evenings  after  he  came  again ;  his  manner  was  evidently 
intended  for  something  particularly  soft  and  insinuating,  and  Caro- 
fine's  bright  eyes  danced  with  mirth,  as  she  saw  how  ill  the  attempt 
sat  upon  him.  He  lidgetted  in  his  chair,  changed  his  seat  every  five 
minutes,  and  followed  her  wherever  she  went.  A  few  soft  speeches 
insensibly  slipt  out,  and  every  moment  Caroline  said  to  herseu,  '  now 
it's  coming/  But  it  did  not  come — at  least,  not  yet.  Mr.  Stites 
was  fearful  of  irrevocably  committing  himself;  he  regarded  himself 
as  a  prize  set  apart,  for  which  spinsters  of  every  degree  were  con- 
tending. He  was  afraid  of  bemg  'snapt  up' — thrown  away  on 
some  worthless  candidate ;  and  determined  to  watch  Miss  Manby  nar- 
rowly before  asking  the  important  question. 

Now  Caroline,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  wish  that  he  should  come 
to  the  point.  She  was  not  a  coquette,  and,  as  her  mind  was  already 
made  up  respecting  him,  she  did  not  care  to  make  an  enemy  of  him, 
which  she  foresaw  would  certainly  be  the  case,  in  the  event  of  a  re- 
fusal. While  pondering  these  things  over  in  her  own  mind,  she  hit 
upon  a  happy  expedient,  which  she  felt  sure  would  drive  all  thoughts 
of  love  from  the  mind  of  the  calculating  suitor. 

Her  mother  had  been  a  beautiful  woman,  and  fiom  earliest  child- 
hood Caroline  regarded  her  with  feelings  little  short  of  idolatry. 
One  day,  while  gazing   on  her  mother's  charms,  she  inquired. 
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*  Mamma,  why  do  you  not  have  your  portrait  painted  ?     It  would 
be  so  pretty  1 " 

'  I  have  no  money  to  pay  for  it,  Can*.  I  must  wait  till  I  get  rich, 
or  till  you  are  rich/  replied  Mrs.  Manby,  scarcely  heeding  the  mean- 
ing of  her  words,  while  gazing  on  the  animated  countenance  before 
her. 

But  Cari/  heeded  their  meaning,  and  treasured  it  well.  She  un- 
derstood that  her  mother  was  too  poor  to  have  her  portrait  taken, 
and,  with  childish  disinterestedness,  resolved  to  hoard  up  the  presents 
of  money  she  oflen  received  from  generous  relations,  until  she  ob- 
tained enough  for  her  mother's  picture.  Tempting  visions  of  con* 
fectionary  and  t6ys  certainly  danced  before  her  mind ;  but  adhering 
to  her  resolution,  she  carefully  treasured  eveiy  dollar.  At  the  end  of 
five  years,  she  handed  her  mother  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  she  would  immediately  have  her  portrait 
taken.  Mre.  Manby  had  long  since  forgotten  her  remark,  and  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  girl  in  surprise,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  her  eye,  at 
this  proof  of  filial  love. 

*  No,  Cari.',*  she  replied,  *I  will  not  have  it  taken  now,  dear.  I 
am  an  old  woman  now,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  waste  this  money 
on  the  picture  of  a  faded  face.  If  taken  at  all,  youth  would  have 
been  the  most  proper  season — not  when  I  am  old  and  wrinkled. 
As  to  the  money,  Cari.','  she  continued,  with  a  smile,  '  we  will  place 
that  at  interest ;  it  may  be  useful  to  you  at  some  future  time,  and, 
meanwhile.  Miss  Caroline  Manby  will  be  reported  as  quite  an  heiress. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  become  the  prey  of  some  fortune-hunter.' 

Caroline  laughed  merrily  at  the  idea ;  but,  although  she  begged, 
kissed,  and  entreated,  her  mother  was  inexorable,  and  the  sum  was 
placed  with  her  father,  at  roost  unheard-of  interest.  Mrs.  Manby 
could  not  resist  telling  of  this  incident  of  her  daughter's  disinterested 
affection,  and  the  story  spread  rapidly.  Every  time  it  was  repeated, 
the  amount  of  Caroline's  property  became  greater  and  greater,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  •  three  black  crows,'  and  at  length  people  dropped 
the  original  narrative  altogether,  and  represented  Miss  Manby  as  an 
heiress  in  her  own  right — the  favored  niece  of  some  deceased  uncle, 
who  in  dying  had  invested  her  with  all  his  worldly  goods.  Much 
merriment  was  excited  in  the  little  circle  at  home,  by  any  mention 
of  '  Cari.'s  foitune,'  and  she  now  resolved  to  put  the  disintei^ested- 
ness  of  her  persevering  suitor  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Stites  spoke  of  farming,  hinted  at  its  pleasures  and  comforts, 
expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  a  potato-field  in  full  blossom,  and  dis- 
played the  elegance  and  refinement  of  his  taste  in  remarking  that 
flowers — garden  flowei's  —  were  a  complete  humbug,  and  that  be 
desired  no  lovelier  specimens  than  the  purple  blossoms  of  that  use- 
ful root. 

Caroline  coincided  with  his  opinions  in  the  most  amiable  manner ; 
took  a  hasty  jump  from  potato-fields  to  houses  and  lands,  and  con- 
demned the  unlover-like  selfishness  which  leads  a  man  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  wife's  property  for  his  own  especial  use. 

Mr.  Stites  could  not  agree  with  her  bn  this  point,  and  looked  upoi) 
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her  with  a  gathering  shade  of  distrust  in  cpnsequence  of  these  senti- 
ments.    Miss  Manby  was  again  at  a  discount 

'  One  thing  I  am  resolved  on/  continued  Caroline,  warmly ;  '  I 
have  always  entertained  the  greatest  horror  of  being  married  solely 
for  my  money.  It  must  be  a  dreadful,  a  blighting  thing,'  said  she» 
with  a  fine  show  of  enthusiasm  that  entirely  discomposed  the  com- 
mon-place bachelor,  '  to  find  in  lieu  of  that  pure  unaying  love  that 
lasts  with  life  itself,  a  cold,  heartless  indifierence ;  a  spirit  of  calcu- 
lation, that  can  see  nothing  to  love  but  the  paltry  lucre  that  tempted 
it !  If  ever  I  marry,  my  property  shall  be  all  settled  on  myself;  so 
arranged,  that  no  man  can  touch  a  cent  of  it  without  my  consent !' 

Her  bright  face  suddenly  changed  from  the  sentimental  to  the 
mischievous,  and  she  bent  an  inquiring  glance  on  Mr.  Stites.  Un- 
conscious of  every  thing  save  the  dreadfiil  announcement  that  was 
still  ringing  in  his  oat's,  that  unhappy  and  persecuted  bachelor  had 
started  m>m  his  chair,  and  now  stood,  handkerchief  in  hand,  wiping 
the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  brow.  O,  that  imp  of  mis- 
chief! There  he  stood,  overwhelmed,  crushed,  before  her,  and  yet 
she  could  not  resist  a  little  teazing  as  a  parting  salute. 

'  More  than  this,'  she  continued,  in  a  quiet  tone ;  '  I  do  not  intend 
to  marry  any  one  who  is  not  very  wealthy  himself — quite  a  million- 
aire ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  settle  a 
handsome  sum  on  me -^  the  half  of  his  property,  at  the  very  least.' 

Mr.  Stites  could  bear  no  more ;  his  powers  of  endurance  had  been 
tasked  to  their  utmost  extent;  and  lorgetting  love,  etiquette  and 
prudence,  he  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  from  the  house,  nor  did  he 
consider  himself  safe  until  he  arrived  at  his  own  domicil,  in  a  state 
of  breathless  terror. 

As  to  Caroline,  she  could  no  longer  contain  herself.  Falling  upon 
the  sofa,  she  gave  way  to  such  a  prolonged  fit  of  merriment,  that 
Aunt  Sophia,  who  at  this  juncture  entered  the  apartment,  almost 
doubted  the  possession  of  her  senses.  When  the  laughing  heroine 
at  length  gained  breath  to  relate  her  story,  her  auditors  were  reduced 
to  the  same  situation  as  herself. 

'  CarL's  property !'  shouted  Ned  Manby ;  '  that  is  too  good ! 
and  settling  it  on  herself!  O,  dear  !  Let  me  see— the  interest  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  dollars  per  annum,  at  seven  per  cent  ?  Why, 
Sis.,  it  would  almost  keep  you  in  sewing-cotton !' 

But  Cari.'  still  meditated  revenge  on  her  mercenary  lover.  She 
was  well  aware  of  his  antipathy  to  widows,  and  resolved  to  assail 
him  on  this  most  tender  point.  St.  Valentine's  day  drew  near ;  and 
while  others  were  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  billets  profusely  orna- 
mented with  hearts,  darts,  and  most  unnatural-looking  Cupids,  being 
as  broad  as  they  were  long,  and  by  no  means  ethereal  in  appearance, 
Mr.  Stites  received  to  his  great  dismay  a  very  prettily-folded,  lady- 
like epistle,  containing  a  regular  business-like  advertisement  fi>r  a 
husband  by  a  widow  lady  with  eight  charming  'responsibilities.' 
This  poetical  effusion  proceeded  in  the  same  style  of  other  adver- 
tisements, and  was  characterized  by  an  explicit  manner  that  showed 
the  writer  to  be  very  much  in  earnest,  and  startled  Mr.  Stites  out  of 
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the  small  degree  of  eqaanimitj  srill  left.  The  lady  stated  in  liiyme 
that  she  had  '  no  objections  to  go  in  the  country ;'  that  is,  if  permitted 
to  stay  in  the  city  from  October  till  May.  Now  the  paper,  seal  and 
aU,  exactly  matched  others  in  tbe  possession  of  Miss  Caroline  Manby ; 
and  things,  to  say  the  least,  certamly  looked  suspicious-^ very ! 

As  to  the  unfortunate  bachelor,  his  fear  and  dread  had  now  as- 
sumed a  tangible  shape ;  a  resolute  *  widder'  was  evidently  in  fuD 
pursuit ;  but  when  the  '  eight  responsibilities'  rose  up  before  him,  he 
fiiirly  groaned  with  horror.  She  seemed  to  him  ever  at  his  side,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  her  prey ;  and  forswearinc^  matrimony,  with  an  es- 
pecial anathema  for  the  benefit  of  '  widders,*  Mr.  Stites  again  ab- 
sented himself  fh>m  the  village.  Before  his  return  we  had  a  wed- 
ding, and  a  merry  one  it  was  too ;  for  the  bride  was  pretty  Can.' 
Manby,  and  the  bridegroom  the  identical  '  Harry,'  the  netting  of 
whose  purse  had  so  annoyed  Mr.  Stites.  It  went  off  as  all  weddmgs 
do,  and  so  to  our  ^eat  grief  did  the  '  happy  couple.' 

But  in  the  intenm  back  came  our  missing  bachelor ;  and,  alas !  he 
came  not  alone !  One  Sunday  morning,  before  the  minister  made 
his  appearance,  (I  mention  this  particularly,  for  we  never  looked 
around  afterward,)  the  church-door  was  pulled  violently  open,  and 
up  the  able  advanced  a  lady,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
Mr.  Stites.  There  was  ri^d  determination  in  the  very  air  with  which 
the  bride  (for  so  she  was)  flung  open  the  pew-door,  and  having  seated 
herself,  composedly  returned  the  stare  of  that  surprised  congrega- 
tion. She  was  neither  young  nor  handsome,  and  very  termagantish- 
looking  withal,  and  yet  she  teas  Mrs.  Stites.  Ere  long  it  came  out 
that  the  lady  in  question  had  been  a  widow ; — only  think  of  it,  a  real, 
actual  widow !  and  under  her  influence  Mr.  Stites  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  undergoing  a  taming  process.  ^ 

We  could  not  imagine  how  she  had  conquered  his  prejudices 
against  '  widders,'  particularly  as  she  appeared  to  possess  no  bal- 
ancing attraction ;  but  to  an  inquiry  hazarded  on  this  point,  Mr. 
Stites  replied,  despondinffly,  '  She  would  have  me  ! '  There  was 
much  more  comprised  in  una  short  sentence  tiian  we  were  then  aware 
of.  Before  bng,  reports  reached  us  from  the  lady's  native  town ; 
and  one  who  knew  ner  well  remarked  :  *  Whatever  Lyd.  Warner 
set  down  her  foot  to  do  was  done,  and  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Stites  was 
but  a  feeble  illustration,  insomuch  as  he  believed  that  she  could  al- 
most move  a  house  from  one  place  to  another  by  the  mere  force  of 
wilL'  She  certainly  was  a  very  resolute-looking  person.  Having 
arrived  at  tiiis  point,  we  will  now  leave  Mr.  Stites,  merely  observing, 
in  conclusion,  that  he  was  no  longer  the  Mr.  Stites  of  former  days. 


E  PI  OB AM 
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A  MODBWf  novelJBt,  compelled  by  need,' 
WritM  eighty  pages  ere  the  day  is  o'er ; 

Alas,  poor  man !  I  feel  for  him  indeed, 
Bat  pity  bis  afflioted  readen  more ! 
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The  wind  is  loadly  piping} 

like  a  boatswain  in  the  gale, 
And  the  fishennan  in  joadu  bay 

Is  taking  in  his  sail : 
Hie  gnll  is  springing  upward 

From  the  water^s  whitening  crest, 
And,  winging  toward  the  headland, 

Flies  screaming  to  her  nest 

I  have  a  noble  brother, 

A  mariner  is  he ; 
Therefore  my  prayer  goes  oyer  forth 

With  the  ntlor  on  the  sea. 
He  hath  been  long  a  yoyager, 

And  wondrons  tales  can  tell 
Of  lands  to  ns  like  fable, 

And  hap  that  him  befell. 

On  the  homing  Indian  Ocean 

He  hath  chased  the  spouting  whale, 
•And  amid  theTolar  ice-fields 

He  hath  ftirled  the  frozen  sail ; 
And  on  onr  far  north-western  coast, 

Where  the  trapper  sets  his  snare, 
With  the  savage  he  hath  banted 

The  bofialo  and  bear. 

He  was  bat  young,  my  brother— 

His  yean  wen  scarce  ^aoore, 
When,  crowned  as  now  with  whitened  hair^ 

He  fint  came  back  to  shore. 
He  was  gaunt  like  to  an  Arab, 

With  broflced  and  wasted  cheek  ; 
For  the  captain  was  a  erayen,  « 

And  the  good  ship  sprung  a  leak. 

Upon  the  broad  Atlantic 

Arose  a  sudden  blast ; 
It  rent  her  flowbg  topsail, 

And  wrenched  away  the  mast. 
They  gaye  the  sea  her  lading, 

And  the  anchors  from  her  proWf 
And  drew  the  strong  new  main-sad 

O'er  the  leak  beneath  her  bow. 

fie  wte  the  mate,  my  brother  — • 

And  so  he  spake  with  glee. 
While  the  captain  sat  all  downcast, 

With  his  hands  claimed  round  his  knee^ 
'  Ho !  man  the  pumps,  my  menmatsi ! 

Wofk  with  a  willing  hand, 
And  the  faithful  Pxmt  oyeihaad 

Wittbring  wniaislaiidr 
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They  wroaght  both  late  and  early, 

To  keep  the  good  ship  free, 
While  the  captain  sat  all  downcast, 

With  hiB  hands  clasped  round  his  knee ; 
Bnt  the  men  grew  faint  and  fearfUl, 

Till  (he  mate  alone  stood  there. 
With  his  young  heart  full  of  courage 

And  his  young  head  white  with  care. 

For  he  thought  upon  his  mother, 

And  the  sinews  of  his  hand 
Grew  strong  beneath  her  fancied  voice  — 

And  so  they  came  to  land. 
And  now,  when  swells  the  tempest. 

We  hush  our  household  glee, 
While  our  prayers  go  with  the  mariner 

Abroad  upon  the  sea. 


HISTORICAL     SKETCHES     OF     GEORGIA. 
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Glancing  ouf  eyes  over  the  pages  of  hietory,  we  find  the  colony 
of  Georgia  in  a  flourishing  condition  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  At  its  commencement,  the  command  of  the  forces  des- 
tined for  the  subjugation  of  America  was  tendered  to  Oglethorpe,  he 
being  the  senior  officer  on  the  King's  Staff;  bijit  he  declined  it,  giving 
to  the  ministry  as  his  reason,  that  he  knew  the  Americans  too  well — 
that  they  never  could  be  subdued  by  arms ;  but  that  obedience  could 
be  secured  by  doinp^  them  justice,  and  redressing  their  wrongs.  Sir 
William  Howe,  being  the  next  officer  in  rank,  was  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  war  proceeded.  Had  Oglethorpe  accepted  this  ap- 
pomtment,  peorgia,  his  own  colony,  nurtured  by  his  benevolence, 
would  have  been  reclaimed  to  the  mother  country.  It  would  have 
never  joined  the  American  confederacy,  and  would  at  this  day  have 
been  a  southern  Canada,  skirting  the  free  states  of  the  Union.  Ae 
it  was,  the  popularity  of  Sir  James  Wright,  the  royal  governor,  al- 
most effected  it ;  and  had  Oglethoipe's  influence  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces,  the  change 
would  have  been  inevitable.  But  instead  of  this,  he  lived  to  see  the 
little  band  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants,  which  came  over 
with  him  in  the  ship  Anne,  who,  over  a  century  ago,  first  pitched 
their  tents  upon  the  bluff  of  Yamacraw,  grow  and  expand  into  a 

Sroprietary  government — a  royal  province— a  free,  sovereign  and 
idependant  state,  and  taking  rank  with  her  sister  colonies,  among 
the  noblest  nations  of  the  earSi ;  and  he  lived  to  visit,  and  personally 
welcome  to  England  the  ambassador,*  who  came  to  represent  at 

tl    I     II         M  ■  1         -       ■       I  ■  ■  ■    ■■  ■    ■  II  ..       ■■  ^.^— ^— 

*  JoBM  AoAKi,  teeond  Preiident  of  the  United  Btateii 
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England's  court  that  colony  which  he  planted  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  In  the  expressive 
language  of  a  modem  writer, '  The  infant  became  a  sovereign,  while 
ils  parent  was  still  a  subject' 

After  the  fall  of  Savannah,  in  1778,  and  the  failure  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  Americans,  under  Greneral  Count 
D'Estang  and  Greneral  Lincoln,  in  1779,  the  royal  government  was 
reestablished  under  that  able  executive,  Sir  James  Wright ;  and  the 
whole  of  Greorgia,  save  a  little  spot  in  the  county  of  Wilkes,  was  sub- 
jugated to  the  British  arms.*  Then  was  the  midnight  of  the  Revolu- 
tbn — all  seemed  dark  and  gloomy — all  that  had  beeu  struggled  for 
seemed  to  be  lost  to  the  eye  of  man ;  but  help  was  at  hand,  and, 
under  the  gallant  and  brave  Clarke,  the  sturdy  Pickens,  with  the 
dauntless  valor  of  the  yeomanry  of  Wilkes,  was  this  darkness  dis- 
pelled ;  the  gray  dawn  of  freedom  soon  burst  forth,  and,  in  three 
years  from  Qiat  gloomy  time,  the  state  was  regenerated  and  disen. 
thralled.  Had  Wilkes  County  been  conquered,  liberty  would  have 
become  extinct,  and  oppression  would  have  reigned  in  its  stead. 
Here  at  least  '  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift'  It  was  not  to  the  counsel  of  the  people,  that  liberty  was  thus 
gained,  but  if  we  recur  to  that  seven  years'  war,  we  will  see  that  it 
was  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  Gtod  of  battles,  who  went  forth  to 
fight  for  them,  and  but  for  him  the  colony  would  have  been  trodden 
under  foot,  and  utterly  destroyed.  While  this  is  applicable  to 
Greorgia,  it  is  applicable  to  the  whole  Union,  for,  thougk  the  signal 
and  divine  interposition  of  our  liberties,  by  Him  who  doeth  great 
wonders,  when  these  liberties  were  at  the  point  of  being  wrested 
from  us,  it  was  then  that  we  were  saved,  as  a  nation,  fix>m  British 
tyranny  and  British  oppression. 

It  is  now  within  a  few  months  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years^ 
since  the  landing  of  Oglethorpe  upon  the  Bluff  of  Yamacraw.  Let 
ns  review  a  little  of  her  past  history— contrasting  her  infancy  with 
her  manhood. 

Soon  after  the  Spanish  invasion,  the  entire  population  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia  scarcely  numbered  four  thousand  souls;  and  the 
only  points  of  note  were  Ebenezer,  Darien,  St.  Simons  and  Sa- 
vannidi,  which  were  the  mere  frontier  outposts  of  a  province  whose 
rich  interior  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  Indians.  Then 
there  were  only  five  trading  stores,  and  commerce  employed  but  one 
vessel  and  a  few  perriauguas.t  Four  .or  five  schools,  and  as  many 
churches,  were  all  the  educational  and  religious  means  of  the  colony, 
and  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  body  of  distant  trustees, 
and  often  exercised  through  unworthy  agents. 

The  first  colony  which  came  over,  brought  with  them  their  minis* 
ter,  and  the  foundations  of  Savannah  were  laid  amid  prayers  and 
thanksgivings.     The  first  colonial  minister  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert,  ' 
an  Episcopalian,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Quincy  succeeded,  and  when  he 
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leftf  was  followed  by  the  Rer.  John  Wesley,  the  fbunder  of  Method- 
ism. The  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  whose  eloquence  has  justly  styled 
him  the  'prince  of  pulpit-orators/  succeeded  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  the  only 
parish  over  which  this  eminent  man  was  settled,  was  Christ  Church, 
m  Savannah.  His  character  and  eloquence  are  too  well  known  to 
admit  here  of  description.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  he  with  otben, 
such  as  Ghronou,  Wesley,  Boyd  and  McLeod,  will  farorably  compai» 
with  any  clergy  in  any  colony  planted  in  America.  It  is  true,  that 
intestine  troubles,  Indian  wars,  and  a  sanguinary  revolution,  checked 
the  growth  of  piety  for  a  while,  but  the  war  over,  the  consdtution  and 
government  of  the  state  formed,  the  church  arose  and  triumphed. 
From  the  oae  church  first  organized  at  the  founding  of  Savannah, 
hundreds  have  arisen  throughout  the  land,  opening  their  gates  each 
Sabbath,  inviting  worshippenB  to  their  altars;  and  hundreds  of 
ministers  have  gone  forth  mto  various  parts  of  the  state,  proclaiming 
the  gospel  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  the  very  incense  of  devo- 
tion arises  morning  and  evening,  like  a  cloud  of  gloiy  to  heaven. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  educational  history  of  Georgia  1 
The  fii-st  college  south  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia,  was  Be* 
thesda  College  in  Georgia.  Founded  by  the  celebrated  Whitfield, 
he  aimed  to  ma]|:e  it  the  first  of  universites ;  and  he  labored  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  establish  it  on  a  solid  foundation.  His  death, 
and  the  Revolution  which  soon  fi>llowed,  crushed  the  project,  and 
now  naught  but  ruins  mark  the  spot,  where  the  students  of  Bethesda, 
with  their  black  gowns  and  square  caps,  lived  and  -studied.*  As 
soon  as  the  constitution  of  the  state  had  been  settled,  the  great  minds 
of  her  statesmen  were  turned  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  the 
result  was  the  organization  of  a  State  University,  through  the  enter- 
prise of  Jackson,  Baldwin,  Milledge,  and  other  popular  men  of  the 
Btate,t  Le^slation  busied  itself  with  the  subject  of  common  schools 
and  county  academies,  while  private  enterprise  started  into  operation 
numerous  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  young.  At  this 
day,  there  are^six  chartered  colleges,|  with  a  large  number  of  high 
schools  and  seminaries,  over  and  above  the  many  county  academies 
and  township  schools.  The  state  is  supplied  with  sufficient  educa- 
tional apparatus  to  train  up  the  entire  rising  generation,  though  much 
of  this  is  dormant  and  unemployed,  the  probable  result  of  which  is 
the  sparseness  of  population.  Says  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens, 
'  Could  we  but  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  popular  mind-'-could 
we  but  educate  the  great  body  of  her  people-— there  would  spring 
fbrth  a  literature  that  would  give  tone  and  shape  to  American  genius  9 
and  institutions  of  learning  would  arise,  scattering  their  influence 
broadcast  o'er  the  land,  that  should  flourish  like  a  tree  of  life,  planted 
on  each  side  of  the  river  of  life,  bearing  twelve  manner  01  fruits, 
whose  leaves  should  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'  So  much  for 
the  cause  of  education  in  Georgia. 

*  Oeorffia  Historical  Collectiotif. 

t  Hon.  jaxnei  Jackson,  Hon.  John  Milledge,  GoTemon  of  Georgia ;  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin, 
U.  8.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

t  Ifniventf  of  Qtorgia,  Atkmuf  Menmr  Univiniiy,  Ptmfidd;  FiemaU  OolUs$,  Maee^;  O^le- 
1iorp9UHioenit9,Midwa9i  MmOTfOM^t^Otifitrdf  Mkdkol  0$U^9,  Ati^mta, 
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Having  viewed  Georgia  in  her  infancy,  let  us  behold  her  in  the 
strength  of  her  manhood.  But  a  short  time,  and  what  a  change  1 
The  in&nt  colony,  though  fifty  years  younger  than  any  of  the  old 
thirteen  states,  is  now  third  in  size  of  the  Union  of  twenty-eight — 
the  scanty  population  of  her  few  small  towns  and  villages  have  in- 
creased to  upwards  of  seven  hundred  thousand — ^the  one  vessel  and 
few  perriauguas  of  her  early  commerce  have  given  place  to  over 
seven  hundred,  that  '  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  do  business  on  the 
great  waters,' — ^the  exports  and  imports,  which  were  then  valued  at  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds,  now  exceed  four  millions  of  dollars — the  broad 
fields  and  wide  forests,  once  the  domain  of  the  red-man,  have  been 
peopled  with  towns  and  cities — *  the  flaming  courser,  with  iron  hoofs/ 
now  speedeth  on  its  way,  where  once  was  the  path  of  the  Indian 
trader — ^the  little  school-house  has  its  instructions  echoed  back  by  the 
burr  of  a  hundred  academies,  and  the  humble  church  by  the  "prayers 
and  praises  of  a  hundred  temples.  The  government,  which  Uien 
ruled  with  unequal  and  often  tyrannic^  power,  is  now  supplanted  by 
popular  institutions  of  her  own  framing,  resting  upon  wiaaam,  juttice^ 
and  moderatian,  as  the  pillars  in  her  own  dome  of  freedom.*  Be- 
hold Greorgia  in  her  early  days — ^then  almost  gasping  for  an  inftmt's 
breath,  now  standing  up  in  the  robust  strength  of  her  noble  manhood. 
Behold  her  extensive  boundaries — her  teeming  population — her  pro- 
ductive agriculture— her  flourishing  literature — her  religious  institu- 
tions— ^her  vast  schemes  of  internal  improvement — her  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  she  exerted  herself  so  strenuously  to  secure— 
and  tell  me  whether  you  can  find  any  country  that  has  more  natural 
and  internal  resources  than  the  State  of  Georgia. 

acf96erl3;l848. 


TO       MY       LAMP. 


M  o.  anasaz.  ol««x«. 


SpEBCHLSti  eonipaxiioii  of  my  evening  honr, 

Thoa  who  with  genial  my  defigbi'it  to  cheer 
That  weary  oMoon  whan  the  eleiSer  flower 

Droopi  low  beneath  the  star**  bright,  dewy  tear; 
Thou  who  when  terror-driven  Night  succeeds 

The  swift  departnre  of  the  restless  day, 
When  foreot-trees  are  swept  as  brit^le-reeds, 

And  wind-gods  hold  their  fbarftd,  boist'iefua  sway  f 
0ost,  like  the  beacon  Hope  within  the  sool, 
•    With  beaming  eye,  still  cheer  my  peacefol  hearth* 
As  solemn  mearared  hours  above  me  roll, 

Heavy  with  record  of  a  busy  earth. 
Ah !  when  I  roam  from  aH  I  hold  most  dear, 

I  *U  oft  recall  thine  eye,  and  what  it  beamed  on  here ! 

*  Tks  eoAt  of  sriDs  of  the  Btate  of  Georgia  nprawnts  •  len^  sopportod  by  tbrss  pttlars ; 
Wlidom,  Jwtloe,  sod  Moderation. 
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CHILD      AT      A      WINDOW. 


OT     THOMAS    V&CKXl^IAB. 


But  yester-noon  my  curious  eye  espied 

A  child  out-looking  through  a  window-pane : 
Urgent  my  baste,  yet,  as  I  onward  hied, 

1  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  child  again. 
Her  face  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  bright  and  blue, 

Her  hair  hung  loosely,  with  peculiar  grace 
Of  curl  or  texture,  glossiness  or  hue ; 

But  whether  more  of  mirth  were  in  her  face, 
Or  innocence,  or  modesty,  't  were  not 

An  easy  word  to  say.    A  sweet  red  spot. 
And  dimple  beautified  her  cheek,  and  lent 

A  comely  aspect  to  the  child.    She  wore 
No  gaudy  dress,  nor  golden  ornament ; 

In  her  own  native  self  her  chiefest  charm  she  bore. 
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CHAPTSfR     HIZTVSNTU. 


' a  palmer  clad  hi  black  attjre, 

Ot  rypest  yeares,  and  heares  all  hoarie  gray, 
That  with  a  Btaffe  hiB  feeble  steps  did  stire, 
Lett  hifl  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire.* 

Si><ms*r's  Fabrix  Qasswi. 

Tot  and  the  German  had  not  been  alone  in  the  attempted  rescue ; 
a  third  person  was  anxiously  waiting  outside  of  the  prison  walls ;  the 
faithful  Padre  was  there,  faithful  to  the  last,  *  and  ready  ]'  'aye  ready/ 
with  his  cassock  rolled  up,  and  his  machete  in  his  good  right  hand,  he 
stood  amid  the  pelting  storm  like  a  staunch  old  crusader,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  church-militant,  and  of  his  stout  heart  did  knock  somedele 
against  his  ribs,  it  was  not  occasioned  by  fear,  but  rather  by  the  solici- 
tude with  which  he  awaited  the  event.  After  parting  that  day  with 
Bias  and  Adelaida,  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  schooner,  and  in 
the  afternoon  had  walked  down  to  the  quay  in  hopes  of  meeting  with 
some  of  the  persons  belonging  to  her  tliat  he  might  inform  them  that 
one  of  their  counti'ymen  was  then  in  the  prison  under  sentence  of 
death.  There  was  a  vague  idea  in  his  mind  that  something  might 
result  from  it,  even  a  rescue  did  not  seem  altogether  improbable,  for 
General  Morales  (who  succeeded  Boves  in  the  command  of  the  divi- 
sion) had  left  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Ribas  with  his  troops, 
leaving  only  a  scanty  garrison  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  a  report 
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that  Paez  with  bis  Llaneros  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Barcelona, 
fiat  the  quay  was  deserted  when  the  Padre  reached  it,  except  that  a 
solitary  sentinel  was  pacing  alone  on  the  broad  dusty  path,  for  it  was 
in  the  beat  of  the  day,  a  little  boat  was  tied  to  the  wharf  however, 
and  so  after  arousing  the  barquero,  who  was  asleep  under  the  sail,  he 
was  soon  by  the  side  of  '  The  Lively  Prudence.' 

Now  it  happened  that  Tot  and  Uaptain  Bilsey  were  still  over  the 
little  decanter  in  the  cabin  when  the  Padre  arrived,  and  if  Tot  was 
surprised  at  this  queer  and  unexpected  addition  to  his  forces,  the 
Paare  was  not  less  astonished  at  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
rescue.  Thus  it  was  that  he  happened  to  be  on  duty  under  the  walls, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  rehef  guard  making  the  rounds.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  joined  by  Schlauff,  who  being  the  last  man  in  the 
relief,  had  dropped  unperceived  from  the  wall,  and  together  they  had 
witnessed  the  fall  of  the  sentry  and  the  escape  of  Tot  as  related ; 
and  then  the  three  after  clambering  down  the  black,  weedy  rocks 
below  the  prison  wall,  held  a  short  conference  on  the  beach,  and  the 
Padre  was  left  alone,  while  the  clang  of  their  retreatmg  oars  broke  upon 
his  ears  like  the  echoes  of  a  departing  hope.  Carefully  keeping  close 
to  the  rocks  so  as  to  escape  observation,  tor  lights  were  glancing  from 
window  to  window  in  the  prison,  and  he  could  hear  footsteps  and 
shouts  on  the  bank  above  as  of  persons  in  search  of  the  fugitives,  the 
Padre  gained  a  footpath  that  led  up  to  a  narrow  and  secluded  lane, 
and  then  threading  the  sOent  streets,  he  reached  at  last  a  deserted 
building  which  he  had  occupied  since  his  arrival  at  Barcelona. 

'  Poor  boy,'  said  he,  shaking  the  rain-drops  from  his  broad  '  Don 
Basilio'  hat  while  he  looked  up  at  the  radiant  moon  that  was  peace- 
fiiDy  shining  through  the  open  window,  *  poor  boy,  to  die  so  young, 
so  brave,  a  stranger  here  too,  and  Adelaidal  but  quien  sale  I  —  God 
orders  all  1  and  the  Padre,  like  a  weary  child  that  had  exhausted  its 
grief,  laid  down  and  slept  in  his  hammock  until  morning. 

The  executions  of  the  preceding  day  had  inspired  the  inhabitants 
of  Barcelona  with  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  Spanish 
Greneral  and  his  cruel  soldiery.  They  had  seen  the  headless  body  of 
Ribas  dragged  through  the  plaza  and  then  cast  aside  in  the  prison- 
yard  to  await  an  ignominious  burial ;  they  had  witnessed  the  execu- 
tion c^  young  patriot  officers,  some  of  them  the  sons  of  their  most 
beloved  and  respected  citizens,  expiring  in  the  bloom  of  youth  with 
'Vivalapatria!'  upon  then:  lips ;  they  had  suffered  exactions,  insults, 
cruelties,  every  thing  from  their  oppressors,  and  as  they  gathered 
again  in  the  plaza  there  were  indications  of  impending  mischief  in 
the  compressed  lips  and  the  lowering  brows,  ana  the  hushed,  almost 
breathless  calm  which  rested  upon  the  multitude  as  the  soldiers  loaded 
their  muskets  in  front  of  the  latal  chair. 

'  Room,  room,  muchachos,  do  you  not  see  Juan  the  pilgrim  ]  This 
way,  eood  father,'  said  a  stout  woman,  thrusting  back  some  bare- 
legged boys.  An  old  man  dressed  in  a  long  garment  of  black  serge 
passed  with  uplifled  arms  throufi^h  the  crowd.  His  head  and  feet 
were  bare,  a  crucifix  hung  by  a  chain  around  his  neck,  his  long  white 
hair  and  beard  floated  like  radiated  silver  over  the  cape  and  cowl  of 
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hu  dress,  and  as  he  mored  along  amidst  the  people,  his  lips  muttering 
benedictions,  while  one  withered  hand  held  aloft  a  slender  staff,  every 
head  bent  low  as  at  the  coming  of  a  prophet — the  visitatioa  of  an 
evangelist ! 

'  Juan  tiie  pilgrim  !'  murmured  the  crowd. 

The  old  man  walked  directly  on  to  the  centre  of  the  open  square 
^nrmed  by  the  soldiers,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  sentinel.  Patting 
him  aside  with  his  hand,  he  passed  the  executionary  platoon  and  aa- 
cending  the  platform,  stood  beside  the  prisoner. 

*  My  son,^said  he,  clasping  his  attenuated  hands  over  the  little 
cross  at  the  top  of  his  staff,  and  looking  with  tearful  commiseration 
into  Harold's  eyes  :  *  I  hear  that  you  are  a  stranger  here  and  one 
who  denies  the  true  faith,  you  are  a  heretic ;  do  you  not  fear  to  die !' 

*  No,  father.' 

*  Son,'  said  the  old  man  trembling  all  over  with  emotion, '  consider, 
it  is  dreadful  to  perish  with  denial  at  your  heart.  I  once  had  a  son 
Uke  you,  not  my  own  son,  but  one  whom  I  loved  as  well,  brave,  youne, 
noble.  I  vrronged  him  —  and  a  daughter  —  ah  !  I  was  happy.  Thu 
is  all  I  have  left'  continued  he,  lifting  up  the  silver  crucifix  that  bad 
been  hidden  by  the  white  hairs  of  his  beard.  '  This  is  all »-  it  is  my 
only  hope ;  let  it  be  yours,  my  son.' 

'  A  strange  presentiment  came  into  Harold's  mind.  *  Your  daugh- 
ter's name,'  said  he, '  was  Antonia.' 

*  Blessed  saints !'  said  the  old  man,  letting  his  staff  ftill  and  clasping 
his  hands ; '  it  was.' 

*  And  you  received  that  cross  from  Ayucha  the  Zurina.' 

*  Merciful  Mary !'  said  the  pilgrim,  raimng  himself  to  his  full  height 
and  gazing  on  Harold  with  ailated  eyes :  '  Do  I  heart  do  I  heart 
and  where ' 

'  What  is  all  this  V  interrupted  Captain  Calpang,  who  had  watched 
them  with  intense  interest  and  began  to  fear  that  some  untoward 
event  might  yet  snatch  the  victim  from  his  grasp.  *  What  is  all  this  T 
Stand  back,  old  man.' 

*  Where  is  she  1     My  'Tonia,  my  child  V 

*  Do  you  hear  1  stand  back ;'  and  the  half-breed  rudely  seixed  the 
old  man  by  the  arm  and  attempted  to  draw  him  away. 

There  was  a  commotion  among  the  people,  eager  faces  were  crowd- 
ing forward  and  pressing  upon  the  sentinels. 

'  My  daughter  1  My  'Tonia,'  repeated  Juan,  struggling  to  release 
himseifl 

'  For  shame,'  said  Padre  Pacheco,  advancing, '  would  you  offer 
violence  to  an  old  man  1' 

*  You  too  V  replied  the  half-breed,  fliriously,  and  retreating  to  tlie 

flatoon, '  stand  aside  from  the  chair.     Ready !  —  aim !  —  stand  aside 
say  — fire!' 

But  not  a  gun  was  discharged.  The  old  man  stood  erect  beside 
Harold  with  one  hand  resting  upon  his  shoulder,  facing  the  levelled 
muskets. 

*  Do  you  hear,  fire  1'  screamed  the  Llanero,  his  face  black  vndi 
paasioii,  and  aeii&ing  a  musket  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  he  aimed  it  at 
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the  breast  of  Harold  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At  that  uistant  Rosano 
threw  himself  before  the  chair  ia  hopes  of  arrestiDg  Calpang's  ioten- 
tk>ii,  the  action  was  fatal,  the  ball  struck  the  old  man  behind  the 
left  temple  and  a  red  stream  oozed  from  the  wound  and  mingled 
with  his  silver  hairs  as  he  fell  at  Harold's  feet.  A  wild  scream 
of  horror  burst  from  the  crowd ;  there  was  a  rush  to  the  centre 
of  the  plaza;  in  vain  did  the  soldiers  oppose  themselves;  the  knife 
against  the  musket!  every  time  a  bright  blade  gleamed  in  the 
air  down  went  a  ^aniard,  and  the  Llanero  was  struck  to  the  earthy 
dragged  over  the  pavement,  torn  by  the  firm  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
pierced  with  a  hundred  poinards,  and  then  raised  in  the  air  and  dashed 
to  the  ground  a  quivering  and  mutilated  corpse.  Meanwhile  the 
Padre,  ^ntic  with  joy  at  £is  unexpected  turn  of  afiairs,  drew  foxth 
his  machete  and  severed  the  thongs  with  which  Harold  was  bound, 
and  together  they  raised  the  old  pilgrim  from  the  ground,  but  life  had 
departed* 

'  See  how  beautiful  he  smile  !'  said  the  Padre ;  '  I  t'ink  he  see  'ees 
daughter ;  don't-a  you  V 

So,  carefully  depositing  the  body  upon  the  platform,  and  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  of  the  departed,  the  padre 
waved  his  machete  over  his  head,  and  looked  around  for  st>me  sol* 
dier  to  try  its  temper  upon.  But  the  priest- warrior  must  needs  forego 
that  pleasure,  for  except  the  dead  scattered  ai*ound  the  plaza,  no 
Spaniards  were  visible ;  the  remainder  had  made  good  their  escape, 
and  closed  the  heavy  gate  against  the  insurgents. 

'  Come,  Colonel,'  said  he,  with  an  expression  of  disappointment, 
'  'e  must-a  save  Bias  and  Adelaida ;  'ee  's  no  time  to  lose ;'  and 
forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  he  turned  into  a  narrow  street, 
followed  by  Harold  and  a  score  of  their  wild  companions. 

From  this  place  the  scene  was  strikingly  picturesque.  A  thin, 
bluish  vapor,  in  broad,  oblique  bands,  alternated  with  stripes  of  sun- 
fight,  pervaded  the  plaza,  through  which  was  visible  a  shifting  and 
tumultuous  assemblage  of  men,  in  every  variety  of  costume,  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  armed  with  muskets,  axes  and  cutlasses,  their  brawny 
hands  and  arms  upliftecl  with  fierce,  energetic  gestures  of  defiance, 
or  pointing  to  the  barred  windows  of  the  prison,  from  whence  a 
dropping  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  soldiers.  Here  a  group  hurried 
along  with  a  huge  beam  to  force  the  gate  ;  there  others  were  retom- 
ing  an  inefiectual  fire  against  the  besieged ;  women  were  flitting 
from  place  to  place,  with  words  of  encouragement,  or  tendering 
their  assistance  to  the  wounded.  Occasionally  a  man  would  fall,  as 
some  well-directed  shot  told ;  at  which  a  cry  of  vengeance  would 
arise -frt>m  his  comrades,  while  the  bell  of  the  prison  tolled  vehe« 
mendy  for  assistance,  and  the  din  of  hammers  and  heavy  strokes  of 
the  b^am  against  the  iron-studded  gate  mingled  with  the  discharge 
of  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  the  besiegers.  Down  that  street  and 
through  another,  with  much  turning  and  crossing,  and  now  they 
reach  the  little  gate  before  the  house  of  Adelaida.  The  sentinel  on 
duty  fled  at  the  approach  of  this  fierce  irruption,  but  he  was  soon 
overtaken  and  slain  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  and  the  Padre,  after  « 
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brief  exhortation  to  his  body-guard,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza 
and  entered  the  hull  with  Harold. 

Lovely,  lovely  was  the  burthen  which  Harold  held  in  his  arms  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  that  hall !  He  touched  his  Hps  to  her  burning 
cheek,  he  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  her  loving  arms,  while  the 
Padre  laid  down  his  broad  hat  on  the  floor,  deliberately  crossed  his 
machete  over  it,  and  taking  his  cousin  in  his  arms,  gave  him  such 
an  emphatic  squeeze,  that  Bias  turned  red  in  the  face,  and  exhibited 
fearful  symptoms  of  an  immediate  attack  of  apoplexy. 

It  did  not  require  much  persuasion  to  induce  Adelaida  to  fly  from 
Barcelona  now  that  the  wedding  was  brought  to  such  an  untimely 
end.  No  doubt  it  has  been  surmised  by  the  reader  that  in  betrothing 
herself  to  Calpang  she  had  made  the  liberation  of  Colonel  Herman 
the  price  of  the  sacrifice.  But  the  wily  half  breed,  when  he  swore 
to  accomplish  this,  intended  not  only  to  liberate  him  from  the  prison 
of  Barcelona,  but  also  from  the  earth-prison,  from  all  care  and  anxi- 
ety for  the  future,  from  unhappiness  prospective  and  retrospective ; 
in  fact,  to  send  him  to  another  world,  where  in  all  probability  he 
would  never  again  be  in  the  Llanero's  way.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
benevolent  designs  were  happily  frustrated.  And  now  let  us  accom- 
pany the  fugitives  through  devious  streets  and  narrow  lanes,  past  the 
unfinished  cathedral  and  across  the  open  plazas,  unquestioned  by  the 
people  who  were  thronging  toward  the  prison,  whose  dolorous  bell 
still  kept  up  its  alarum,  and  then,  having  reached  the  range  of  rocks 
that  skirted  one  side  of  the  city,  they  took  leave  of  their  faithful 
guard,  and  so  up  beyond  the  More  and  away  to  a  secluded  place, 
where,  behind  two  gray  rocks  that  arose  like  towers  from  the  water, 
in  a  little  shaded  nook,  hollowed  out  like  a  shell  and  overbrowed 
'  with  wild  vines,  lay  the  yawl  of  the  '  Lively  Prudence,'  like  a  pearl 
in  aft  oyster. 

The  little  man  was  seated  astride  the  bows  of  the  boat,  with  his 
legs  sticking  out  on  each  side  like  an  equestrian  statue  of  a  squab 
Triton,  and  with  a  melancholy  visage  he  peeled  a  banana,  while 
Schlaufi*  was  idly  looking  from  under  his  broad  sombrero  at  the  open 
sea. 

'  This  'ere,  that  looks  like  a  wegetibble  sassige,'  said  Tot,  and  he 
took  a  promiscuous  bite  of  it, '  is  what  you  call  a  b'nanner,  hey  V 

'Jah.' 

'  Waal,  it 's  got  a  mixed  taste  of  lard  and  chestnuts.  A  b'nanner, 
hey  1  Grrows  ?  Mercy  on  me !  what 's  that  V  A  handful  of  earth 
fell  from  the  bank  and  peppered  the  remainder  of  his  provender. 
He  looked  up ;  there  was  a  face  peering  at  him  througn  the  vines 
above.     The  German  sprang  to  his  feet  and  drew  his  bayonet. 

'  It  ees  me,'  said  the  Padre,  thrusting  his  face  still  farther  through 
the  vine  leaves,  a  round  face  with  vine  leaves  clustered  around,  very 
like  a  Bacchus ;  '  me.     Take  'e  boat  round  ;  'e  is  here.' 

'  Dominie,'  said  Tot, '  I  'm  cred'lus ;  that  *s  one  of  my  p'ints ;  but 
you  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  he  is  eout  V 

*  Take  'e  boat  round  and  see.' 
"  *  By  thundev  1'  said  the  shoemaker, '  did  you  ever  see  sich  a  min- 
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ister  ?  Here^  Scblauff,  shove  off,  my  boy.'  The  German  ran  the 
boat  out  into  the  water,  pulled  his  sombrero  over  his  eyes,  and  took 
to  bis  oar  with  a  will.  '  If  he 's  eout,*  said  Tot,  with  a  shout  of  ex- 
ultation, '  I  '11  go  to  meetin'  to  you,  Dominie,  alwus ;  and  mend  your 
dioes  and  famOy's  for  nothin'  as  long  as  you  lire  1' 

And  now  the  yawl,  rounding  the  rocks,  brought  within  his  delighted 
riew  the  little  group  standing  upon  a  weedy  ledge  that  shelTed  with 
a  gentle  declivity  into  the  water.  Happiness  often  takes  up  her 
abode  in  lowly  places,  and  the  heart  of  Tot  dilated  to  welcome  her 
sweet  presence  that  day.  He  grasped  Harold  by  the  hand  with  a 
fervor  that  would  have  cracked  a  walnut,  he  walked  around  him,  he 
whistled,  he  laughed  to  himself,  he  crushed  his  hat  between  his 
haada,  and  then  pulled  it  on  like  a  refractory  boot,  and  finally,  torn- 
xDg  to  Adelaida,  said  :  '  Missus  Herman,  I  guess  V 

'  No  entiendo.' 

*  You  intend  tew  ?  — -jest  so ;  it 's  all  the  same.  Some  people — 
waal — you  know  Miss  fidla  Gr.  V  said  Tot,  turning  to  Harold. 

That  simple  question!  and  yet  it  thrilled  through  every  fibre. 
•Yes.' 

*  She 's  a  goner — she 's  married  !' 

*  Married  V  That  word,  that  sharp  word !  keener  than  the  shears 
of  the  FarcsB,  it  shore  asunder  the  last  thread  that  linked  him  to 
home.  '  Married  !'  He  placed  his  hand  hastily  in  his  bosom,  as  if 
that  could  stOl  the  angry  sea  that  heaved  beneath  it. 

Adelaida  turned  from  one  to  the  other  with  questioning  eyes. 

'  Come,'  said  Tot;  '  Captain  Bilsey  's  a-waidn',  and  time  are  time.' 

'  Farewell,  then,'  said  Harold,  as  he  assisted  Adelaida  into  the 
boat ;  '  adios !  We  may  meet  again !'  And  mournfully  taking  her 
little  handf  he  pressed  it  to  his  heart 

'  What  does  this  mean  V  said  she,  turning  pale.    '  Not  with  us  V 

'  And  leave  those  who  perilled  their  lives  for  me  in  Barcelona  to 
perish  1' 

There  was  a  little  heart  beside  him  that  had  perilled  its  all — its 
lifetime  of  happiness  for  him,  yet  he  knew  it  not.  She  looked  up 
in  his  face  with  an  expression  of  sweet  reproach,  and  replied :  '  Do 
not  leave  us ;  you  are  but  one  to  them,  but  to  us  you  are — all — the 
world !'  That  last  sentence  escaped  unawares  from  her  heart  and 
lips  at  the  same  time ;  she  lookea  down  and  blushed  deeply. 

' Quick,  quick  !  the  boat!'  said  the  padre;  'there  is  a  troop  of 
horsemen  coming  down  the  road  yonder !  Morales !  ^  Quick  1  we 
are  lost  I' 

The  hand  of  Adelaida  still  rested  in  Harold's.  She  looked  up  in 
his  fece  again,  with  mute  supplication.  He  stood  irresolute.  In  the 
depths  of  his  soul  a  voice  seemed  to  say,  '  As  well  to  die  now.'  Once 
more  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart,  and  said,  *  Thank  Heaven,  you 
are  in  safety.  My  fate  is  with  those  who  rescued  me  from  death. 
Farewell.'  But  the  little  hand  still  held  his  own,  and  a  sweet,  low 
voice,  like  a  lute-tone,  murmured, '  I  owe  my  life  to  you.  This  day, 
from  deatii,  or  worse  than  death,  you  have  preserved  me.  If  you 
remain,  I  too  -will  remain ;  if  you  perish ' 
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^  Saints,  guard  us ! '  said  the  padre.  '  Are  ye  mad  ?  Do  you  not 
see  the  tops  of  their  lances,  as  they  wind  around  the  hill  t  There  is 
Morales.  For  those  in  Barcelona  you  can  do  nothing ;  they  are 
doomed ! ' 

The  little  hand  Harold  held  in  his  own  seemed  to  draw  him  toward 
the  boat,  without  his  will.     He  entered  the  yawl — '  doomed !' 

'  All  right ! '  said  Tot,  joyfully,  who  had  listened  to  this  long  con- 
▼ersation  in  Spanish  with  manifest  impatience ;  '  let  her  go !  '^-And 
go  she  did. 

'  Doomed  ! '  repeated  Harold,  as  the  boat  rounded  the  high  rocks, 
and  the  cavalry  of  Morales  thundered  past  the  place  they  had  just 
left.  '  Doomed !  All  that  I  touch  withers — all  that  I  loved — ^Alice, 
Edla — gone!  and,  later,  Ribas,  Ayucha,  and  these  poor  exiles. 
Alas !  I  am  not  only  doomed  — I  am  also  the  doomer ! ' 

Impelled  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  Tot  and  Schlauff,  the  yawl  soon 
reached  the  side  of  the  Lively  Prudence,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  Captain  Bilsey.  Schlauflf  clambered  up  the  side,  unobserved  by 
Harold,  and  mingled  with  the  crew.  And  now  the  yawl  swings 
from  the  stem  of  the  clipper,  the  anchor  rises  from  the  deep  ooze, 
the  rings  creep  up  the  masts,  the  sails  fill,  and,  careering  belore  the 
fresh  breeze,  the  schooner  cleaves,  with  her  foaming  bows,  the 
flashing  waters.  Hour  after  hour  passes,  the  blue  land  sinks,  &de8, 
vanishes,  day  passes-— night — and  with  the  morning  rises  upon  the 
sight  the  rocky  island  of  Margueritta,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  pa* 
tnots  upon  the  Main. 


RT     JOBS     a ,     baxv. 


*  Thk  nobleit  ttady  of  mankiiid  ii  man'— 
Tlie  most  perplazing  one,  no  doubt,  U  womaa ; 

The  lubileat  Btudjr  that  the  mind  can  acan. 
Of  all  deep  proolenu»  heaTenlj  or  human  I 

But  of  all  atudies  in  the  round  of  learning, 
Prom  Nature's  marrela  down  to  human  toyi, 

To  minda  well  fitted  for  acute  diaeeming. 
The  very  queerest  one  is  that  of  boys  T 

If  to  ask  queationa  that  would  puiile  Pz^to, 
Aod  all  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  age, — 

If  to  make  precepts  worthy  of  old  Cato, 
Be  deemed  phUoaophy — your  boy  'a  a  sage  I 

If  the  poasesaion  of  a  teeming  fancy, 
(Although,  forsooth,  the  youngster  does  n*t  know  it») 

Which  he  can  use  in  rarest  necromancy, 
Be  thought  poetical  —>  your  boy  'a  a  poet  I 

If  a  strong  will,  and  most  courageous  bearing, 
If  to  be  cruel  as  the  Roman  Nano ; 

If  all  that 's  chiTalrous,  and  all  that  *s  daring, 
Can  make  a  hero,  then  the  boy  'a  a  hero ! 

But  changing  soon  with  his  increasing  stature, 

The  boy  is  lost  in  manhood's  riper  age, 
And  wiih  hioji  goes  his  former  triple  nat 
No  longer  poet,  hero,  now,  nor  sage  I 
mghg:at$,  Vermomt,  Iketmbet  19, 1848. 
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THB       BIBLE. 


pvaavioi«ATai.i    maomiBSB    m    u9   totimo   BAnoHraK. 


Tbi  BiBLK !  tacred  book  to  aoali  nntatigfat, 
Bringrmg  firom  darkneoB  pilre  and  perfect  U^i ; 

That  nerved  the  arm  of  warrion,  when  they  fought 
To  hnrl  the  Saracen  from  his  proud  hei^t, 

And  placed  the  banner,  with  the  red-cross  wrooght. 
On  2ion*8  towers ;  that  pjlgrime  might 

In  safety  trace  their  steps,  and  naught  deter 

Fhnn  prayer  beside  the  glorious  sepulchre. 


The  Bible  !    Let  its  champions  gather  near, 
And  meet  the  Infidel,  and  *  fight  him  fair/ 

In  quiet  couTerse ;  not  with  sword  or  spear, 
B^eak  they  his  bubble,  filled  with  naught  save  rir. 

Ob !  HoMofUM  Salvatok!  canst  thou  hear 
The  wicked  man  deny  thee,  and  yet  spare 

The  unbelieving  worm  ?  —  *i  were  sentence  just^ 

'  Of  dust  thou  art—  return  thou  unto  dust !' 


Without  the  Bible,  where  would  man  now  be  ? 

Debased  and  fallen,  aa  he 's  ever  been. 
Since  Adam  knew  the  fint  iniquity : 

Deep,  deep  in  ignorance,  and  fhU  of  rin, 
A  dreatore  who  hn  Makkr  ne'er  could  see  $ 

But  th6  Good  Book,  if  he  will  look  within, 
GriTes  chart  to  lead  him  upward ;  true  aa  the  staf 
Which  men  did  steer  by,  seen  in  heaven  afar ! 


Ilie  Bible !  its  bright  precepts  and  oommanda 
Change  fhnn  the  savage  to  a  noble  state 

Men  who  did  worship  idola,  and  whose  handa 
Would  slay  a  friend  or  brother  in  their  hate^ 

And  even  covet  aU  their  neighbon'  lands. 

Turning  deaf  ear  when  poor  were  at  their  gate. 

That  Good  Book  tells  us  of  the  rich  man's  fate. 

Who  spumed  poor  Lazaeus  while  he  choice  food  ate^ 


The  BiUe  has  been  sown  in  pagan  lands, 
Where  all  was  darkness,  desuate  and  drear ; 

As  showers  from  heaven  upon  those  burning  sands 
The  GKispel  truths  are  told  to  many  an  ear : 

The  heathen  kneeling  holds  aloft  his  hands. 
The  face  upturned  reveals  the  contrite  tear ; 

The  glory  thine.  Good  Book !  for  souls  thus  saved, 

When  afl  was  gl«ainy,  wicked,  tend  depmved. 
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Without  the  Bible,  Sabbaths  all  were  lost ; 

Church  bells  might  cease  to  ring  inviting  peals : 
like  to  a  TesBel  on  the  billows  tost, 

No  compass  ruiding,  to  and  fro  she  reels ; 
Or  like  the  flock  whose  shepherd  it  has  lost: 

A  common  day ;  for  none  contented  feels 
Unless  he 's  seen  that  Sacred  Book  spread  open, 
And  from  its  page  heard  words  of  comfort  spoken. 


The  Bible  !  where  the  sad  solemnity, 
If  it  were  lost,  or  never  had  been  known, 

Of  burial  here  on  earth,  or  when  at  sea 
The  body 's  canvassed,  shotted,  and  then  thiowii 

In  the  blue  water,  on  the  yessePs  lee? 
Many  a  boy,  seeing  such  scenes,  has  grown 

A  manly  sailor :  sinful  though  he  be. 

He  looks  at  ocean,  far  from  any  land. 

And  knows  the  AijaoHTT  holds  it  in  His  hand  f 


The  Bible !  first  beheld  in  gloomy  prison. 
By  many  a  convict  who  caft't  understand 

Why  blood  for  blood  —  thus  runs  the  wise  decision  — 
Must  flow  from  him  who  breaks  the  sixth  commnndL 

Laws  made  by  man  he  laughs  at  with  derision ; 
Now  with  God's  law  in  his  red  guilty  hand 

He  trembles ;  on  his  knees  he  falls,  and  cries  r 

Why  did  I  ever  this  good  Book  despise? 


Tlie  Bible !  —  read  it  with  attentive  care, 

And  study  well  those  points  which  appertain  ' 

To  thy  soul's  safety ;  not  on  earth,  but  there. 
From  whence  aU  bounties  come.    The  dew,  the  raiir. 

The  sun,  the  stars,  <  the  virgin  moon  so  fair,' 
All  seem  to  whisper, '  Sin  thou  not  again, 

And  thou  etemaUy  may'st  with  us  rest, 

And  with  the  angels  be  forever  blest' 


The  Bible !  — Lamp  unto  thy  feet  so  bright, 
'T  will  safely  lead  thee  frcnn  this  wicked  sphere 

To  realms  of  bliss  —  eternal  heaven !    A  light 
Unto  thy  path,  no  danger  need'st  thou  fear, 

For  Hk  who  blessed  that  Sacred  Book,  ^y  sight 
A  touch  divine  will  give,  and  then  appear. 

To  aruide  thee  raptured  through  this  page  of  truth,* 

And  bid  thee  love  Him  in  thy  day  of  youth. 


Hie  Bible !  —  keep  it  near  thee ;  and  be  sure. 
If  troubles  o'er  thy  gentle  spirit  creep,^ 

Flee  to  its  bosom,  for  no  leech  can  cure 
A  mind  disturbed  so  well.    At  night,  when  slieep 

Benns  t'  o^ereome  thee,  let  no  pleasures  lure 
Thee  from  its  sacred  page,  that  thou  may'st  reiq^ 

IWts  that  on  earth  are  no  where  to  be  found, 
I  divine*  and  joys  that  know  ne  bonndl 
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&ACBBD  Au.Boomiu.  By  the  Rer.  W.  Abaks,  M.  A.  L  SiUdow  of  ths  Cmou.  IL  OifTJlfrt 
UiLLB.  Mew-York :  General  Proteftent  Eplaeopal  Sunday  School  Union :  Dambi.  Daha,  Jb., 
Agent.    Depoeitory,  Nnmber  90,  John-ftreet. 

Thb  form  of  allegory  ie  of  lUl  other  methods  peifaaps  (he  beft  Boitad  to  riTOt  at- 
te&tkm,  to  dSight  and  to  iustmct  It  is  not  only  agreeable  to  children :  the  masi 
of  readers,  from  ci^iacity,  from  education,  from  habit,  are  not  prepared  to  roMon 
deeply.  Talk  of  abstract  things,  and  they  tnm  a  deaf  ear ;  they  yawn  at  the  con- 
Texsation ;  they  throw  aside  the  book,  and  they  sleep  under  the  sermoti ;  hot  talk  of 
their  old  friends,  sticks,  and  stones  and  trees ;  embody  Tirtne  and  vice,  and  preseiit 
them  as  fiBuniliar  forms,  and  the  mind  is  arrested  The  allegories  of  Holy  Scripture 
sre  the  most  simplei  teaching,  and  beantifhi.  The  outlines  are  so  few,  yet  so  clear, 
that  the  eager  suggestive  mind  hastens  to  fill  them  up.  Observe  the  parable  of  the 
*  Sower.'  How  prominent  are  the  several  parts  of  the  picture.  The  husbandman, 
the  seed,  the  act  of  sowing,  the  way -side,  the  stones,  the  thorns,  are  cleariy  presented 
to  the  eye,  and  the  instruction  is  comprehended.  How  many  thousands  have  gathered 
find  fiom  the  Fables  of  .£sop !  Cunnmg  is  abstract ;  but  let  it  be  presented  ur  the 
riiape  of  a  sly  fox,  with  a  Christmas-goose  flung  over  his  shonlden,  or  as  a  good 
fwimmer  expelling  fleas  to  the  extreme  oom-cob,  or  as  an  epicure  in  cheese  and  at 
thesame  time  a  lover  of  musio,  and  the  moral  is  treasured  up  and  laid  to  heart  The 
'  FQgrim's  Progress*  is  an  immortal  work.  It  lies  in  the  fore-ground  Of  reading,  and  is 
a  delight  through  which  the  educated  all  pass  in  their  ascent  from  childhood  to  age. 
It  is  the  most  elaborate  work  of  the  kind ;  a  parable  carried  out,  and  filled  up  with 
the  exqninte  art  of  a  great  master.  With  respect  to  this,  the  class  of  works  which 
we  now  notice  may  be  considered  as  minor  allegoriee,  although  perfectly  carried  onf 
and  finished.  They  have  been  pethaps  more  read  and  admired  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  since  the  days  of  John  Buntan,  although  their  best  praises  have  not  been  loud. 
They  have  been  (he  silent  tean  shed  in  their  perusal.  The  *  Shadow  of  the  Crass' 
was  the  first  allegory  finom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  and  its  favorable  recep- 
tion prepared  the  way  for  that  continued  series  which  has  since  followed,  to  cheer  the* 
Christmas  hdidays,  and  to  impart  instruction  and  delight  to  thousands.  It  is  written 
m  the  purest  Saxon  English,  and  filled  on  every  page  with  touches  of  the  most  tender 
beaoty.  If  for  chastity  of  style  alone,  it  is  worthy  of  being  read  and  admired  with  the 
finest  models  in  the  language.  Alas !  the  author  of  these  exquisite  productions  has 
gene  whither  the  cross  casts  no  *  shadow,*  but  the  noon-tide  sun  shines  constantly, 
mi  'sonow  and  sighing  are  done  «wny.'    What  we  have  fimn  his  pen  we  1 
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up  and  lay  to  heart.  He  haa  gone  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  to  the  *  Distant  Hi1]b»' 
which  he  haa  pictured  so  beautifully.  Parents  and  others,  who  wish  to  fumkh  suita- 
ble presents  for  the  young,  will  find  at  the  Depository,  Number  30  John-street,  a 
selection  of  the  chmcest  books,  whose  external  embellishments  accord  with  that  which 
is  within.  The  page  on  which  these  wtirks  are  printed  is  like  a  little  slab  of  Pariaa 
marble ;  so  pure,  so  white,  so  polished ;  and  rivals  the  utmost  luxury  of  the  English 
presB. 


Hrtmss  or  Teawl  f  lUxxABs  AmnVVEm,  ByBAVABDTAft.oayAatfiorof  *ViewsA&ol^'ele. 
Mow- York:  Gsoaos  P.  Putnam. 

Thi  <  rhymes  of  travel'  contained  m  this  well-printed  volume  are  described  by  the 
author  as  being  faithful  records  of  his  feelings  while  journeying  in  Europe,  often  noted 
down  hastily  by  the  way-side,  and  aspiring  to  no  hi^er  [dace  than  the  memory  of 
some  pilgrim  who  may«  under  like  circumstances,  look  upon  the  same  scenes.  *  An 
ivy  leaf  from  the  tower  where  a  hero  of  old  history  may  have  dwelt,  or  the  iimtAest 
weed,  growing  over  the  dust  that  once  held  a  great  sool^  is  reverently  kept  lor  the 
memories  it  inherited  through  the  chance  fortune  of  the  wind-sown  seed.'  Of  the 
<  Califomian  Ballads,'  which  have  already  appeared  in  print,  the  author  says,  that  in 
them  he  has  attempted  to  give  ejqxrssiion  to  the  rude  bat  heroic  physical  life  of  the 
vast  desert  and  mountain  region,  stretching  from  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific.  This  country,  in  the  sublime  desolation  of  its  sandy  [dains  and  stony  moon- 
tains,  streaked  here  and  there  with  valleys  of  almost  tropical  verdure,  and  tite  peooliar 
character  of  its  semi-civilized  people,  seemed  to  aflbrd  a  field  in  which  the  vigoroun 
qnrit  of  the  old  ballad  might  be  transplanted,  to  revive  and  flourish  with  a  new  and 
vigorous  growth.'  We  have  always  remarked  one  quality  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  TATum* 
which  does  credit  to  his  talents  and  his  taste.  He  fimtheB  his  rhymes  ^  and  the 
grace  which  pervades  them  springs  not  less  finm  an  intuitive  peroeptioB  of  whet  in 
felicitous,  than  ^m  careful  revision  and  pruning  of  redundancies.  He  aoiver  ofibnds 
by  unmeaning  plMitudes,  nor  dilutes  a  thought  to  eke  out  a  line  or  a  stanaa.  Obaerfe 
the  graceful  diction  of  these  stanias  from  <  The  Wayside  Dream;* 


*  Tn  deep  toad  loxtDy  Dniibe 

Goea  wlndhig  far  below ; 
1 166  the  white-walled  haznleti 

Amid  Ma  Ttoeyirda  glow, 
ibid  aouthward  throng  the  ether  aUne 

1¥e  Styrlaa  hlUa  ofnow  I 

*  O'er  many  a  league  of  laadaeape 

Sleepi  the  warm  hase  of  noon ; 
The  wooing  winda  come  freighted 

With  fragrant  talea  of  June, 
And  down  tDsid  the  com  and  llowen 

I  hear  the  water'a  tone. 

*thB  meadow  lark  is  i 

▲alfttatUlwc 
Sound!  throusrh  the  dark  plne-foreat 

The  hunter  a  dreamy  horn, 
Jtad  the  ahy  cuckoo'a  plaining  note 

Moeki  the  maidens  hi  the  eom. 

*  1  watch  the  cloud-armada 

Go  aaflins  up  the  aky, 
Lulled  by  tna  murmuring  moaBtaia>glreaa, 
tTpon  whoae  bed  I  He, 


Upon 
Ajiidths 


Thstlathadiitnoedle! 


*  A  warm  and  Aroway  sweetBess 
la  atealing  o'er  my  brain ; 

I  aee  no  more  the  Danube 
Sweep  thxiBugh  hla  royal  plMh  9 

I  hear  no  more  the  peaaant  gilla 
Singing  amid  the  gndnt 

'  Soft,  fUrery  wlnga,  a  moment 
Seem  reanng  on  my  brow ; 

Again  ( hear  the  water, 
But  its  Toioe  ia  deeper  now. 

And  the  trioeUng-bird  and  oriels 
Are  ainging  on  the  bough  I 


*  Tile  efan  and  Unden  bnaehes 
Droop  doae  and  dark  o'erheed. 

And  the  foaming  foreat-brooklet 
Leapa  down  ito  rocky  bed; 

Be BtIIi,m7 heart!  theaeaaap 
Hie  patha  of  home  t  tread  I 


*  The  ihowera  of  creamy  bloaaoi 
Are  on  the  linden  apny, 

And  down  the  olorer-meadow 
They  heap  the  acented  hay. 

And  gW  wtads  toss  the  iwMi 
AU  the  bil^  BWBiBflr  dsy/ 
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Now  here  we  haye,  in  a  *  California  Ballad/  an  equally  faithftil  iketch  from  nature ; 

and  it  will  illwtrate,  better  than  anything  we  oouM  indicate,  the  ▼enatiiity  of  hie  ob- 

nnation  andTaoificattan: 

*  Mow  Mddle  El  Caiulo' —the  frathenfaig  wind  of  morn 
Down  in  the  flowery  Tega,  !•  itirring  thronffh  the  com ; 
The  thin  nnoke  of  ue  ruches  crowa  red  with  coming  day, 
And  tile  tteed'a  impatient  ftampinff  ia  eager  for  the  way  I 

'  Ifcf  gloaay-Umbed  Canalo,  thy  neck  i«  earred  in  pride, 
Thy  aleader  ears  pricked  forward,  t&y  nostril  straining  widei 
And  as  thy  qnieh  neigh  greets  me.  andl  catch  thee  by  the  mane, 
I 'm  off  wkh  the  winds  of  moiahig — the  chieftain  of  the  plain  I 

*Iftel  the  ssrlft  air  whirring,  and  see  along  oar  track, 
Ftom  the  flinty -pared  sierra,  tibe  sparks  go  streaming  back ; 
And  I  elelek  my  rifle  closer,  as  we  sweep  the  dark  cbfile, 
Where  tlie  red  gverilla  watches  for  many  a  lonely  mile  I 

■They  reach  not  El  Canalo ;  with  the  swiftness  of  a  dream 
We^Tc  passed  the  bleak  Herada,  and  Tola's  icy  stream ; 
Bat  where,  on  sweeping  gallop,  my  ballet  backward  sped, 
Tlie  keen-eyed  moontam  Toltores  will  circle  o*er  the  dead  I' 

Withant  aMRimmg,  in  the  few  remarks  touching  this  ydnme  for  which  we  can  find 
qMce,  to  have  noticed  it  ae  it  deservee,  we  have  yet  the  hope  that  the  qualities  which 
we  haye  indicated  may  induce  othen  to  share  with  us  the  pleasure  which  we  haye 
enjoyed  m  its  perasal.  The  yolume  is  handsomely  <  got  up,'  and  contains  a  picture 
by  RcBD  of  the  author,  which  would  be  considerably  better  as  a  portrait  if  it  resem- 
bled him  a  little  more. 


Tte  Hnroxr  op  EMGLiiniL    By  Hon.  T.  B.  Macaulat.    Vdhune  First    With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Anthor.   Hew- York:  HAaran  amb  Baonms. 

l^BS  first  yolume  of  a  work  which  has  been  for  some  weeks  announced,  has  al- 
ready met  with  an  unexampled  sale,  and  its  circulation  Is  still  increasmg.  The 
anther  receiyes  for  it  m  England,  as  we  gather  ftum  late  London  journals,  an  annual 
sum,  for  ten  eonsecutiye  yean,  of  three  thousand  doUais ;  while  the  Messm.  HAaraas 
pay  him  fiye  hundred  dollan  per  yolume  for  the  early  proof-sheets.  Nor  is  this  a  high 
oompensation,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the  author  is  taken  into  account  For 
yigor  and  grace  of  style ;  for  clear  arrangement  of  facts,  and  logica]  deductions  Jthere- 
fna  ;  for  artlstical  grouping  and  contrast  of  characten,  scenes  and  eyents,  we  know 
not  the  historian  who  can  fairiy  compare  with  Maoauu^y.  We  should  like  to  haye 
some  of  our  wordy  writen,  who  in  their  style  <  coyer  a  large  piece  of  bread  with  a  small 
piece  of  butter,'  read  oyer  this  yolume  with  care,  and  obserye  the  directness,  the  fbrce, 
and  the  simplieity  of  its  sentences :  it  affi»rds  a  lesson  which  it  would  be  well  to  re* 
member.  Macaulay  is  an  Edinbur;^  man ;  he  was  brought  up  m  that  cold  Athens 
of  intellect ;  is  intimate  with  all  the  literary  magnates  who  haye  made  the  ESdinbuigh 
Beriew  and  Bulckwood's  Magazme  so  famous ;  and  is,  we  are  informed,  one  of  the 
km  select  Scotchmen  who  are  appreciated  beyond  the  frigid  zone  of  Caledonian 
prejudicea.  We  annex,  as  a  specimen  of  Maoavlat's  manner,  a  single  extract,  set- 
ting forth  the  '  peculiar  yirtues '  of  the  English  Puritans,  fhnn  whom  came  those 
tolerant  worthies  who  landed  on  the  <  blarney-stone  of  New-England : ' 

•Ths  Paritans  In  the  day  of  their  power  had  ondoabtedly  giren  croel  prorocation.  They 
naght  to  have  learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  fhmi  their  own  dlseontents,  flrom  their  own 
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fitruggles,  from  their  own  victory,  from  the  fall  of  that  proad  hierarchy  by  which  theT  had 
been  ao  haayilv  oppresaed,  that  in  England,  and  the  aerenteenth  century,  it  waa  not  in  the 
power  of  the  cml  magiatrate  to  drill  the  minda  of  men  into  conformity  with  his  own  ayatem 
of  theology.  They  proved,  however,  aa  intolerant,  and  aa  meddling  aa  ever  Land  bad  been. 
They  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not  only  in 
churchda,  but  in  private  houaes.  It  waa  a  crime  in  a  child  to  read  bv  the  bed-aide  of  a  aick 
parent  one  of  thoae  beautiful  collects,  which  had  smoothed  the  grie»  of  forty  generationa  of 
Christiane.  Severe  punishments  were  then  denounced  against  such  aa  should  presume  to 
blame  the  Calvinistic  mode  of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable  character  were  not  only 
ejected  firom  their  benefices  by  thouaanda,  but  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  outragea  of  a 
fanatical  rabble.  Churcbea  and  aepulchrea,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious  remains  of  antiquity, 
were  brutally  defaced.  The  parliament  resolved,  that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection,  which 
contained  repreaentationa  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Vi&oin  Motheb,  should  be  burned — Sculpture 
&red  aa  ill  as  paintinga.  Nympha  and  Oracea,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisela,  were  delivered  over 
to  Puritan  atone-maaona  to  be  made  decent  Against  the  lighter  vices,  the  ruling  faction  waged 
war  with  a  zeal  little  tempered  bv  humanity,  or  by  common  sense.  Sharp  laws  were  paaaed 
againat  betting.  It  waa  enacted  that  adultery  should  be  puniahed  with  death.  The  Ulicit  in- 
tercourse of  the  aexea,  even  where  neither  violence  nor  soiuction  waa  imputed,  where  no  pub- 
lic aeaadal  waa  given,  where  no  conjugal  right  waa  violated,  waa  made  a  misdemeanor.  Public 
amnaementa.  from  the  maaqnea  which  were  exhibited  at  the  mansions  of  the  great  down  to 
the '  wreatling  matchea,  and  grinning  matchea  on  village  greens,  were  vigoroualy  attacked. 
One  ordinance  directed  that  all  the  May-polea  in  England  should  forthwith  be  hewn  down; 
anotiier  proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions.  The  playhouaea  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spec- 
tators fined,  the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart'a  tail.' 

We  observe  that  in  England  two  large  editions  of  this  work  have  already  been 
demanded,  and  a  second  will  soon  be  issued  by  the  American  poblisheis. 


Tbs  Nobth-Amxrican  RbVxxw,  for  the  January  Quarter.    Boston :  Cbaslss  C.  Lxttlk  and 
Jaxxs  Bbown.    New- York :  Chaki.E8  8.  Fxancis  and  Compant. 

Our  time-honored  Quarterly  opens  with  an  article  npon  *Mr.  Webster  aa  a  Diplo- 
matUt' in  which  ample  justice  is  awarded  to  the  diplomatic  abilities  of  that  eminent 
statesman.  In  a  period  of  general  peace,  certain  questions  arose  which  touched  the 
national  honor  rather  than  immediate  national  interests ;  and  these  were  *  rescued  from 
the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  reason  and  'judgment  by 
discussion  and  statement,*  between  two  distinguished  statesmen,  representing  the  two 
countries.  *  Throiigh  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wkbstbr,  the  United  States,*  says  the  re- 
viewer, *  have  gained  all  that  was  undertaken.  Impressment  has  been  rendered  a 
nullity ;  the  question  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the  Creole  stands  upon  an  unanswered 
argument  made  six  years  ago,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  unanswerable ;  the  right 
of  search,  in  the  judgment  of  Europe  and  America,  is  gone  ;  and  for  the  invasion  of 
our  territory,  by  the  burning  of  the  Caroline,  an  apology,  ample,  but  without  injury  to 
the  pride  of  England,  was  obtained.  To  these  may  be  added  the  settlement  of  the 
boundaries,  the  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  incorporation 
mto  the  public  code  of  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives  charged  with  crime ;  that 
high  moral  obligation  which  the  whole  body  of  jurists,  from  Grotius  down,  have  de- 
sired to  see  enforced,  but  could  not  declare  to  be  part  of  the  public  law.*  A  genial  and 
appreciative  article  upon  the  *Life  and  Works  of  Fielding*  succeeds,  in  which  the 
authorial  and  personal  characteristics  of  that  delightful  writer  are  well  discriminated. 
We  quite  agree  with  the  reviewer  in  this:  *  If  we  consider  Fielding's  mind  in  respect 
either  to  its  scope  or  its  healthiness,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  placing  it  above 
that  of  any  English  poet,  novelist,  or  humorist  of  his  century.  In  strength,  depth, 
and  maasivenesB  of  mind,  Swirr  might  be  deemed  his  equal ;  but  Swift's  perceptions 
were  so  distorted  by  his  malignities,  that  he  is  neither  so  trustworthy  nor  so  genial  as 
F11U.DXN0.    Pops,  with  all  his  brilliancy,  and  epigrammatic  morality,  and  analogies 
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from  the  BorfaeeB  of  thingi,  appears  little  in  compariaon  the  moment  he  snaps  and 
naris  oat  hb  spiteful  wit  and  rancorona  pride.  Adddon  and  Goldsmith,  with  their 
deep  and  delicate  humor^  and  mastery  of  the  refinements  of  character,  have  not 
FiBiJ>i]io's  range  and  fraitfalnesa ;  nor,  perhaps,  his  occasional  aatonishing  subtilty  of 
inrighi  into  the  miconsdoos  operations  of  the  mind.'  The  next  two  articles,  upon 
*Tk€  Father*  of  New-Englmnd,*  and  'Elioft  Sketch  of  Harvard  College,*  we  have 
not  as  yet  found  eoeaaion  to  rbad.  A  very  able  and  mteresting  paper  succeeds,  upon 
'The  Poetry  of  Spanish  America.^  It  takes  up  eight  Spanish-American  bards,  be- 
gbining  with  Hbedia,  and  gives  numerous  specimens  of  their  productions.  We  select 
the  following  passage  from  the  notice  of  Gabriel  VjiLoca,  whose  literary  nom-de- 
plume  was  Plagedo,  who  was  executed  at  Cuba  in  1844,  for  aiding,  as  was  alleged  by 
his  aecusen,  in  the  insurrection  in  that  isltod.  After  his  sentence,  and  the  night  be- 
(ore  his  ezeeutioDi  he  penned  the  following  lines  to  his  mother : 

*  Ths  appelated  lot  has  come  upon  me,  mother, 
The  nioiirnfal  endiflg  of  my  years  of  strife ; 
This  chan^g  world  I  leave,  and  to  another, 
In  blood  and  terror,  goes  my  sptrif  s  life  I 
But  tiion,  grief-smiften,  cease  thy  mortal  weeping, 
And  let  thy  Sool  her  wonted  peace  regain ; 
I  fan  for  riffht,  and  thonghti  of  ttiee  are  sweeping 
Across  my  lyre,  to  wake  Its  dying  strain ; 
A  strain  of  Joy  and  gladness,  free,  unftiUng, 
All-glorions  and  holy,  pore,  dirino. 
And  innocent,  unconscioos  as  the  wailing 
luttaredatmybirUi;  andlresiipa, 
Eyen  now,  my  life ;  eyen  now,  descending  slowly, 
Faith's  mantle  folds  me  to  my  slumbers  holy. 
Mother,  ftrewell  I    God  keep  thee,  and  for  ever  i' 

'  Tbk  next  morning  he  was  led  out,  witti  nineteen  others,  to  execution.  Be  passed  through 
the  streets  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  walking  with  a  serene  face  and  an  unwavering  s&p,  and 
fhantfng  his  *  Prayer,'  with  a  calm,  clear  voice.  When  they  reached  the  Plaza,  he  addressed 
his  companions  with  words  of  brave  and  eflbctoal  consolation;  and  made  all  his  preparations 
«iah  ahdistorbed  composure.  He  was  to  sniTer  first ;  and  when  the  signal  was  given,  he  step- 
ped into  the  square,  and  knelt  with  unbandaged  eyes  before  the  file  of  soldiers,  who  were  to 
execute  the  sentence.  When  the  smoke  of  the  first  volley  rolled  away,  it  was  seen  that  he 
had  merely  been  wounded  in  the  ahoulder,  and  had  fallen  forward,  bleeding  and  agonized.  An 
Tf»i'preaaible  murmur  of  pity  and  indignation  ran  through  thto  assembled  crowd;'  but  Plaouk), 
stQl  setf.possessed.  slowly  recovered  his  knees,  and  drawing  ap  his  form  to  its  gfsatest  height, 
fxrlalmfd,  in  a  broken  voice,  *  Farewell,  world,  ever  pitOesa  to  me  I  Fire  -^here  I'  raising  his 
hsad  to  his  temples.  The  last  tones  of  his  voice  Were  lost  in  the  report  of  the  muskets,  this 
tfane  more  merdfully  aimed.' 

By  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  says  the  reviewer,  the  memory  of  this  true  son  of  the 
people  will  always  be  gratefully  cherished  'Surely his  death  has  not  been  m  vam. 
It  is  by  the  fiill  of  such  victims  that  men's  thoughts  are  turned  agamst  tyrants  and 
their  tyranny.'  Of  the  article  upon  *The  Significance  of  the  Alphabet  we  have 
been  obliged  to  forego  the  perusal ;  but  not  so  with  the  ensuing  paper  upon  *Humorou» 
sad  Satirical  Poetry ,  in  which  justice  is  rendered  to  the  wit  and  humor,  in  this  kindy 
of  LowKLL,  who  is  nearly  as  well  known  under  the  name  of  Hosba  Bioblow  as  he 
iiby  his  own  patronymic.  Against  his  opinion,  in  one  respect,  of  Bryant,  as  expressed 
m  the  *  Fable  for  the  Critics,'  the  reviewer  quotes  successfully,  iiom  that  beautiful 
poem,  *An  Ezemng  Reterie,*  originally  written  for  this  Magazine.  Among  the  rv 
maining  artidee  is  an  extended  review  of  *  Merry-Mount,'  the  new  and  snecessfiil  ro- 
mance of  the  early  colonial  history  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  We  had  hoped  to  be 
aUe  to  *shy  our  say*  in  the  present  number,biut  which  we  reserve  for  anofker  occasion. 
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Tn  PiBiT  or  TBI  KmcKXBBoentBs :  a  Tale  of  SUteen  Hundred  Serenty-Tfaree.    In  one 
Toluae  :  pp.  281.    Mew>York :  Oxobox  P.  Putnam. 

The  reader  who  shall  take  up  this  book,  expecting  to  find  only  a  few  scenes  chosen 
mamly  for  their  old-time  representation,  and  a  character  or  two  pecnliar  to  that  ancient 
period,  will  be  not  a  little  sorprised  at  encoontering,  as  they  will,  a  story  of  sustained 
interest,  mTolving  stirring  incident  on  sea  and  land,  at  an  eventfiil  era  of  our  colonial 
history ;  with  various  characters,  extremely  well  depicted,  and  adventures  of  deep  in- 
terest, vividly  recorded.  We  should  occupy  our  pages,  crowded  although  they  be» 
with  an  elaborate  notice  of  this  work,  were  it  not  for  the  feet  that  it  has  already  been 
BO  long  in  print  as  to  insure  the  exhaustion  of  a  large  edition,  and  a  demand  for  another, 
which  has  been  put  to  press ;  so  that  we  should  be  <  quite  too  late '  in  the  day  with  an 
expos^  in  detail  of  the  qualities  of  a  book  which  is  doubtless  already  in  the  hands  of 
nme  in  ten  of  our  readers.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Wabhino- 
TON  Irving,  (who  has  made  the  honored  name  of  Knickerbockbr  famous  to  ensuing 
generations,)  and  is  introduced  to  the  reader  by  a  felicitous  preface,  which  serves  as 
a  '  taUa  del  libro,*  or  sauce  to  the  book.  It  is  neatly  executed ;  a  matter  seldom 
overiooked  by  the  popular  publisher  from  whose  press  it  proceeds. 


Talks  of  tbb  Ctglasbs,  amd  othbr  Pocics.   By  Skryt  J.  BaAnriBLD,  Author  of  the  '  Atiie- 
naid,'  etc    London :  Wh.i.xam  Kidd,  Old  Bond-atreet. 

SuoB  is  the  titie  of  a  small  and  handsome  London  volume,  which  we  have  just 
finished  reading  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  The  author  is  Capt.  Hxnrt  J.  Brad- 
FIELD,  at  present  in  this  country,  with  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure,  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  to  meet  His  life  (and  he  scarcely  yet  seems  a  middle-aged  man) 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  very  eventful  one.  He  fought  by  land  and  sea  in  the 
caaae  of  Greek  independence  under  Lord  Cochrane,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
England,  General  Sir  Riobard  CmTRCH,  Colonel  Gtoroon,  General  Fabvier,  etc :  and 
after  visiting  Egypt,  Malta,  Italy,  Switzeriand,  etc,  he  returned  to  England.  On  Leo- 
pold's accepting  the  throne  of  Belgium,  he  went  there  under  his  patronage,  and  had 
the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  foreign  legion  under  Prince  Aohille  Murat  ;  on  leaving 
which,  he  was  placed  by  the  Kino  in  the  First  Lancera,  in  which  he  remained  until 
the  oonduBiaa  of  the  war,  when  he  received  a  colonial  appointment  under  Her  Bri- 
taemio  Majbbtt's  Government  He  has  but  recentiy  arrived  among  us  from  the 
idaad  of  Dominica,  where  he  held  the  appointment  of  Aid-de-camp  and  Secretary  to 
the  Governor,  Colonel  Maodonald.  Wo  hope  hereafter  to  make  the  readers  of  the 
Kniokbebookee  better  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  literary  merits  of  Captain 
Beadfibld  than  our  crowded  pages  will  now  permit  us  to  da  We  may  remark,  in 
antidpatiaa  of  future  oomments  upon  his  popular  productions,  that  the  volume  before 
«B  contains,  among  other  excellent  poems,  a  piece  upon  Maroo  Bozzaris,  in  the 
same  measDre  as  Hjjxeok's,  written  in  Greece  ten  years  before  Hjuxbck  wrote  his. 
hnmortal  poem.  Tliis  is  a '  remarkable  coincidence ;'  as  much  so  as  the  two  dis- 
oorareiB,  CoIum*6a  and  Colum-ftM,  mentioned  in  our  last  number;  one  of  which 
'  came  from  Noah,  and  the  other  from  GE*uoa !' 
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DoGfl,  Cats,  Am,  Moram,  ELiPHAim!  —  Don't  laugh,  reader,  and  turn  nt- 
teriy  away  from  thia  oon^omerati(m  of  quadrupedal  themee  ;  bat  do  na  the  jnatlce  to 
ran  your  eye  oyer  the  enraing  limningB,  and  then  tell  as  whether  they  be  of  intereit 
or  na  Right  well  pleased  shoald  we  be  to  sit  down,  for  a  half  dozen  coosecntiTe 
eremngs,  in  the  sanctam,  with  W.  J.  Beodbup,  Esqaire,  Fellow  of  the  British  Royal 
Society,  to  a  late  London  copy  of  whose  admirable  *  Zodlogieal  Reereaii^n^  we  are 
indebted  for  the  present  article,  and  listen  to  the  record  of  his  permnuU  acqaaintanoe 
with  *  creatures  of  mark'  in  the  animal  world.  Next  to  a  consammation  so  much  to 
be  desired,  we  coont  the  pleasure  of  reading-  from  his  own  hand  those  word-piotores, 
which  make  us  as  it  were  to  see  with  his  eyes  and  to  hear  with  his  eais.  We  shall 
not  now  follow  him  in  his  obsenrant  and  appreciative  consideration  of  resident  and 
migratory  singing-birds ;  nor  trace  with  him  the  history,  the  *  mannen  and  customs' 
of  the  '  cooing  cuckoo,'  the  solemn,  supernatural  owl,  the  chattering  parrot,  the  gob- 
bling turkey,  nor  the  graceful  swan,  *  fading  in  music ;'  but  with  '  Skt,'  keenest  of 
keen  terrien,  from  the  distant  isle  of  that  name,  looking  with  eyes  of  fira  into  oar 
own,  and  his  tail  beating  a  recognittal  tattoo  upon  the  carpet,  we  ara  reminded  to 
begin  with  Doos ;  those  honest  creatures,  <  who*  ara  unequalled  for  afiectionate  thougli 
humble  companionship,  nay  friendship ;  for  the  amiable  spirit  that  is  CTer  on  the  watch 
to  anticipate  each  wish  of  hb  master ;  for  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  him  in 
prosperity  and  adveraity,  in  health  and  nckness ;  an  attachment  always  continued 
unto  death,  and  frequently  failing  not  even  when  the  warm  hand  that  patted  him  is 
day-cdd ;  <  who,'  to  please  you,  will  do  that  which  is  positively  painful  to  him ;  who, 
though  hungry,  will  leave  his  food  for  you ;  who  wiD  quit  the  strongest  temptatiou 
iof  you — who  will  lay  down  his  life  for  you.  Touching  these  true  *  gentlemen  of 
the  animal  race'  we  shall  now  hear  somewhat  that  our  author  has  to  say : 

*Thxbs  U  a  Uw  proUbitliig  the  entrance  of  oar  friends  the  don  Into  the  dubs;  a  law 
which  one  if  at  first  dispoted  to  regard  as  harsh ;  bnt  the  reflection  that  most  of  the  members 
of  a  clab  show  no  backwardness  in  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges,  reconciles  the  mind 
to  the  inhospitable  practice  of  maUng  the  worthy  beasts  sit  in  the  porch,  snxionsly  watching 
for  the  egress  of  their  masters.  Thimc  of  tiis  assemblage  of  the  doggies  belonging  to  a  thon- 
sand  or  twelve  hundred  masters,  and  the  duels— the  principals,  to  be  sure,  now-a^ya  never 
liit  each  other— which  would  spring  out  of  the  collision  1  Bnt  If  they  are  not  allowed  to 
grace  oar  assemblies  within  doors,  there  is  no  lack  of  them  when  men  are  gathered  together 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  At  a  fair,  at  a  fight,  at  the  most  solemn  spectacles ;  wherever^ 
in  short,  there  is  a  crowd,  there  are  dogs  to  be  seen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  apparently  diseos- 
sing  the  matter  in  hand,  or  inquiring  of  each  new  comer  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  embassy,  snd  getting  into  little  coteries  snd  fights  of  their  own ;  for,  on  these  oocaaioiBS, 
espedally  S  there  be  a  lady  in  the  case.  Jealousies  and  suspicions  do  abound. 

'  When  the  etOzens  feasted  the  allied  sovereigns,  we  were  snugly  placed,  at  an  early  hoar, 
at  the  window  of  a  most  worthy  trader  in  the  piecioaa  metals,  upon  Ladgito  HU1|  one  who 
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had  been  prime  warden  of  the  wortUpiiil  com]»an]r,  and  had  two  gowna,  and  ervrj  thing 
handiome  aboat  him.  Hit  hospitable  hoase  was  well  filled  with  honeat  men  and  bonnie  lasiee ; 
but  we,  who  had  not  been  long  in  the  small  Tillage,  were  constantly  drawn  from  the  well* 
epread  table,  and  the  bright  eyes  that  surronnded  it,  to  the  window  aforesaid,  by  the  note  of 
preparation.  In  the  street  were  the  heaps  of  grarel  intended  for  smoothing  the  path  of  the 
Regent  and  the  crowned  beads.  Workmen  were  employed  in  levelling  these  heaps,  which 
the  dogs,  already  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  evidently  considered  as  pitched  ezcln* 
airely  for  their  accommodation.  The  thickening  crowd  were  in  thefar  holiday  suits,  every 
thing  was  bright  and  gay,  the  dogs  were  frisky  beyond  expression,  and  the  gravel  he^M  pro* 
duced  the  most  social  feelings  among  the  assembled  quadrupeds. 

'  By-and-by  the  gravel  was  spread ;  the  dogs,  that  had  been  chasing  each  other's  taUs  from 
an  early  hour,  began  to  be  a  little  tired,  but  were  still  in  good  spirits.  The  troops  now  lined 
the  streets,  and  at  length  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  dogs  to  consider 
that  they  had  had  enough  of  the  fdte.  Every  now  and  then,  a  canine  skeptic,  who  began  to 
think  that  matters  were  taking  an  unpleasant  turn,  would  go  to  the  sides  or  the  street  and  trf 
to  make  his  way  through  the  living  wall  that  bounded  the  carriage*way.  In  nine  eases  out  of 
ten  he  was  kicked  back  by  the  solaiers,  and  if  some  particularly  enterprising  individual  suc« 
eeeded  in  passing  them,  a  greater  obstacle  remained  behind ;  for  there  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  Uirough  the  conglomeration  on  the  foo^pavementB ;  trampled  upon  by  the  crowd  and 
butt-ended  by  the  soldiers,  he  was  kicked  back  with  curses  into  the  arena,  erst  the  scene  of 
his  gayety,  velping  and  howling,  and  then  and  there  immediately  pitched  into  by  his  now  hun- 
gry, peeviish  companions. 

*  Well,  the  day  wore  on ;  the  dogs  lay  down  \  the  usual  eries, '  They  are  coming  t'  brought 
every  body  from  the  creature-comforts  to  the  windows,  and  the  usual  disappointments  sent 
them  back  to  their  more  substantial  enjoyments.  At  last  the  pealing  and  firing  of  bells  an- 
nounced the  advent  of  the  kinn  of  t)ie  earth.  Shouts  were  heard  booming  from  the  distsaco ; 
the  heads  in  the  crammed  windows  were  all  craninff  westward ;  the  procession  was  now  com- 
ing in  earnest  It  was  headed  by  a  large  body  of  distressed  dogs,  the  phalanx  increasing  as  H 
advanced.  Worn  out,  kicked  to  death's  door,  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl,  the  miserable  cura 
marched  In  solemn  silence,  with  head  depressed  and  slinking  tail,  to  which  here  and  there 
might  be  seen  appended  the  badge  of  the  order  of  the  tin  canister  or  kettle.  By  the  side  there 
was  no  escape ;  they  could  not  retreat ;  and  so  the  dejected  wretches  marshalled  the  wav,  un- 
willingly and  slow,  till  our  country's  honor,  and  that  of  Europe,  were  roofed  in  the  Guildhall 
pf  the  city  of  London.' 

You  will  go  on  with  the  author  now»  reader,  we  are  quite  sure:  yon  can't  say,  we 
iruat,  with  old  Mathews*  thick-tongued  man  in  the  crowd,  thai  you  *  ha't  got  ady 
iddncebedt  to  hove  alo'g.'  In  tracing  through  supposed  stocks  the  seeds  of  that  aflfec* 
tion  for  man  that  so  highly  distinguishes  the  dog,  Mr.  Broderip  relates,  on  the  per- 
sonal authority  of  Cutier,  the  following  anecdote  of  an  *  affectionate  wolf!*  Rather 
a  misnomer,  we  had  supposed,  until  now : 

*Thk  wolf  was  brought  up  and  treated  like  a  young  dog ;  he  became  femiliar  with  every 
body  whom  he  saw  frequently,  but  he  distinguished  his  master,  was  restless  in  hia  abaence  and 
h^>py  in  his  presence,  acting  almost  precisely  as  a  favorite  dog  would  act.  But  his  master 
was  under  the  necessity  of  being  absent  for  a  time,  and  the  unfortunate  wolf  was  presented 
to  the  '  Menagerie  du  Roi,*  where  he  was  incarcerated  in  a  den — he  who  had  '  affectiona,  pas- 
sions  I'  Most  disconsolate  of  wolves  was  he,  poor  fellow  I  He  pined— he  refused  his  food  i 
but  the  persevering  kindness  of  his  keepers  had  its  effect  upon  his  broken  spirit :  he  became 
fond  of  uiem,  and  every  body  thought  that  his  ancient  attachment  was  obliterated.  Eighteen 
long  months  had  elapsed  since  his  imprisonment  when  his  old  master  came  to  see  him.  The 
first  word  uttered  by  the  men,  who  was  mingled  in  the  crowd,  had  a  magical  effect  The  poor 
wolf  instanUy  recognised  him  with  the  moat  joyous  demonstrations,  and  being  aet  at  liberty, 
fewned  upon  his  old  friend  and  caressed  him  in  the  most  affecting  manner.  We  wish  we 
could  end  the  story  here  t  bnt  our  wolf  was  again  shut  up,  and  another  separation  brought  with 
it  sadness  and  sorrow.  A  dog  was  siven  to  him  as  a  companion  ;  three  years  had  elapsed  since 
he  last  lost  sight  of  the  object  of  his  early  adoration ;  time  had  done  much  to  soothe  him,  and 
his  chum  and  he  lived  happily  together ;  when  the  old  master  came  ^^in. 

'  The  '  once  familiar  word'  was  uttered ;  the  Impatient  eries  of  the  faithful  creature,  and  his 
eagerness  to  get  to  his  master,  went  to  the  hearts  of  all ;  and  when  he  was  let  out  of  his  cage, 
and  rushed  to  him.  and  with  his  feet  on  his  shoulders,  licked  his  face,  redoubling  his  cries  of 
Joy,  because  he  wno  had  been  lost  was  found,  the  eyes  of  bearded  men  who  stood  by  were 
moistened.  His  keepers,  to  whom  a  moment  before  he  had  been  all  fondness,  now  endearored 
to  remove  him;  but  all  Uie  wolf  was  then  aroused  within  him,  and  he  turned  upon  them  with 
furious  menaces.  Again  the  time  came  when  tiie  feelings  of  this  unhappy  animal  were  to  be 
sharply  tried.  A  third  separation  waa  effected.  The  gloom  and  sullenness  of  the  wolf  were 
of  a  more  deep  complexion,  and  his  refusal  of  food  more  stubborn,  so  that  Us  life  appeared  to 
be  in  danger.  Ifls  health,  indeed,  if  health  it  could  be  called,  alowly  returned ;  but  he  waa 
morose  and  misanthropic  and  Uiouffh  the  fond  wretch  endured  the  caresses  of  his  keepers,  he 
became  savage  and  dangerous  to  all  others  who  approached  him.  Here  was  a  noble  temper 
ruined.' 

Bell,  in  his  *  History  of  British  Quadrupeds,'  makes  mention  of  a  she  wdf  who 
«raiii4  jBome  to  the  front  ban  of  her  prison  in  the  Zoological  Menagerie  of  the  Rs* 
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gent's  Psik  to  be  noticed ;  *  and  when  she  had  pnps,  wonld  bring  them  forward  in 
iier  niQ«th  to  be  fondled ;  indeed,  she  was  so  pertinacions  in  her  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce them  into  society,  that  she  killed  all  her  little  ones,  one  after  the  other,  by  rub- 
bing them  against  the  bari,  that  they  might  be  within  reach  of  the  caressing  hand  of 
man.  It  was  as  if  the  poor  creature  had  said :  '  Do  take  me  and  mine  out  of  this 
place,  and  make  pets  of  us !'  There  are  not  wanting  high  authorities  for  the  theory 
that  the  domestic  dog,  with  all  its  yarieties,  is  the  descendant  of  the  wolf;  there  be- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  '  moral  qualities'  here  indicated,  little  or  no  difference  be- 
tween the  skeleton  of  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  while  the  skull  is  exactly  similar.  But 
*  something  too  much'  of  wolves.  *  Retourtuma  a  no»  ehien$;*  and  especially  to  this 
anecdote  of  a  *  knowing  one :' 

*  Ijr  the  west  of  Englsnd,  not  far  from  Bath,  there  lired,  toward  the  cloae  of  the  last  eea- 
T,  a  worthy  clergymao,  who  was  aa  benerolent  aa  he  waa  learned.    There  were  tarn-apita 


ia  uuMe  dava ;  a  moat  intelligent  set  they  were ;  and  Tobt,  who  waa  an  eapecial  faTorlte,  waa  a 
model  of  the  breed,  with  legs  worthy  of  the  Ow  Cfcrom  himself,  apon  which  he  waddled  after 
hia  master  every  where,  aometimes  not  a  little  to  his  annoyance ;  bat  Toby  waa  a  worthy,  and 
ha  could  not  find  it  In  his  heart  to  snub  him.  Things,  however,  came  at  last  to  snch  a  pasa, 
^t  ToBT  coDtriTed  somehow  or  other  to  find  his  way  to  the  reading-deak  on  a  Sunday,  and 
when  the  door  was  opened  he  would  whip  in,  well  knowing  that  his  reverend  patron  waa  too 
kind  and  too  decoroaa  to  whip  him  out.    Now  though  it  haa  been  said  that 

* '  Ha  '•  a  good  dog  that  gooB  to  eburch,' 

the  exemplary  Dr.  B.,  who  thought  be  had  traced  a  smile  upon  the  countenance  of  some  of  hia 
pariahicmera  on  theae  occasions,  felt  the  impropriety  of  the  proceeding ;  so  Toby  waa  locked 
up  in  the  atable  on  Sunday  morning ;  all  to  no  purpose,  however,  for  he  scrambled  through 
the  shut  window,  glass,  lead  and  all,  and  trotted  up  the  aisle  after  his  annoyed  maater  aa  uaual. 
Matters  were  now  getting  serious ;  so  as  soon  as  he  had  on  the  Saturday  caused  the  beef  to  re- 
volve  to  a  turn  which  was  to  be  served  cold  for  the  Sunday  dinner— lor  the  good  man  chose 
that  all  around  him  should  find  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest— Toby  waa  taken  out  of  the  wheel, 
and  his  dinner  was  given  to  him  ;  but  inatead  of^beisff  allowed  to  go  at  laree  to  take  his  eve- 
ning walk  alter  it,  H01.Z.Y,  to  make  sure  of  him,  took  him  up  by  the  neck,  and  putting  him  Into 
tile  wood  hole,  where  window  there  waa  none,  drew  the  bolt  and  left  him  therein.  Toby  re- 
voiged  himself  by  '  drying  up  the  souls'  of  the  whole  family  with  his  inordinate  ezpostulatory 
yeUa  during  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  Saturday  and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday.  How- 
ever, there  waa  no  Toby  dogging  the  heels  of  the  surpliced  minister,  and  it  was  concluded 
tiiatthe  sufiTeringa  which  the  doggie  and  the  family  had  undergone  wouldhave  their  effect  Well, 
tte  week  wore  on.  Toby  aa  amiable  and  as  useful  aa  ever,  without  a  particle  of  sullenness 
abo«t  him  ;  into  the  wheel  went  he  right  cheerfully,  and  made  it  turn  more  merrily  than  ever ; 
ia  abort,  parlor,  kitehen,  and  all,  were  loud  in  his  praise.  However,  aa  it  drew  toward  twelve 
4>'eloek  on  the  Saturday,  Toby  waa  missed.    Poor  Molly,  the  cook,  waa  at  her  wit's  end : 

* '  Whore  *B  that  vezatloiia  tiizD>spit  goD«  T* 

waa  the  question,  and  nobody  could  answer  it.  The  boy  who  cleaned  the  knives  waa  de- 
spatched to  a  distant  bam  where  Toby  was  occasionally  wont  to  recreate  himself  after  hia 
cuttnary  labora  by  hunting  rats.  No — no  Toby.  The  sturdy  threshers,  with  whom  he  used 
>  home  undei 


I  to  go  home  under  the  idea,  aa  it  was  supposed,  that  they  were  the  lords  of  the  rat- 
preaerve  in  we  bam,  and  who,  being  fond  of  Toby,  in  common  with  the  whole  village,  used 
oeeaskmally  to  give  him 

"  A  Ut  of  their  Bopper,  a  Mt  of  tb  «lr  bad  ,* 

knew  nothing  of  him.  Great  waa  the  constemation  at  the  rectory  I  Hints  were  thrown  out 
tiiat '  The  Simengers'  in  the  green  lane  had  secreted  him  with  the  worst  intentions,  for  he  waa 
plump  and  aleek ;  but  their  camp  waa  searched  in  vain.  The  worthy  family  retired  for  the 
night,  an  mourning  for  Toby  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  reverend  master 
of  the  house  came  down  on  Sunday  morning  his  first  question  was :  *  Any  tidings  of  ToBYf 
A  melaneholy  '  No,  Sir  I'  waa  the  answer.  After  an  early  breakfast,  the  village  echoola  were 
heard ;  their  rewards  distributed,  not  without  inquiries  for  Toby  ;  and  when  church-time 
came,  it  is  aaid  that  the  rector,  who  walked  the  short  distance  in  full  canonicals,  looked  over 
Ua  ahoulder  more  than  once.  He  passed  through  the  respectful  country -people  collected  In 
the  little  green  grave-yard,  who  looked  up  to  him  aa  their  pastor  and  friend ;  he  entered  the 
low-roofed  old  Norman  porch,  overhung  with  ivy,  he  walkea  up  the  aisle,  the  well-filled  pews 
on  either  aide  bearing  testimony  that  his  sober-minded  flock  hungered  not  for  the  excitement 
of  fimaticiam ;  he  entered  the  reading-desk,  and  as  he  was  adjusting  his  haasock.  caught  the 

Sof  TosY  twinkling  at  him  out  of  the  darkest  comer  I  Need  we  say  more,  than  that  after 
Toby  waa  permitted  to  go  to  church,  with  the  unanimoua  approbation  of  the  parish,  aa 
long  aa  he  lived  f  Now  if  this  waa  not  adeulathn  on  the  part  of  Toby,  we  know  not  what  else 
to  term  it;  and  we  could  refer  our  readers  to  well-authenticated  stories  in  print — as  our  dear 
old  nurse  used  to  aay.  when  she  was  determined  to  silence  all  incredulity— that  go  as  far,  and 
SVS9  tetter,  to  show  that  these  snimals  can  calculate  intervals  of  t^ne.    It  is  this  Intellectu- 
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dity,  joined  with  their  indlTidoelitj^for  no  two  dogi  are  alike -^tbat  make*  tliem  soeh  ad- 
mirable aabjects  for  the  ffifted  hand  of  Eovnr  LANiMiEKa.  It  ia  aaid  that  don  hare  heen 
taught  to  attar,  after  a  faahion,  one  or  two  aimple  words,  not  exceeding  two  syllablefl :  how- 
OTer  thia  may  be,  no  one,  we  apprehend,  who  haa  aeen  '  The  Twa  Doga,'  can  doubt  that  they 
conrerae.' 

Our  author  generously  interposes  his  '  pen  of  ^teel'  to  rescue  from  utter  contenqit 

the  despised  generation  of  French  pugs.    He  says  they  are  generous  and  afiectionate, 

greatly  delighting  to  be  nursed  in  ladies'  laps,  and  *  understanding  in  a  very  short 

time  whether  the  convenation  relates  to  them,  though  not  addressed  to  them,  nor 

canied  on  in  an  altered  tone,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  sensible  dogs.'    It  strikes 

us  that  Landssbr  might  almost  copy  this  group,  without  troubling  the  subjects  to '  at* 

for  him : 

'  It  waa  amuaing  to  aee  three  of  theae  little  doga  in  company  with  Rttndt,  a  ^eantifol  beaigle, 
eapecially  when  a  aplendid  fellow  of  a  French  pointer  waa  occaaionally  admitted  into  the 
MTty.  The  weU-edncated  pointer,  who  could  do  every  thing  but  talk,  aa  they  asT,  waa  or- 
dered Into  a  chair,  where  he  sat  with  a  moat  becoming  gravity,  and  there,  wrapped  m  a  cloak, 
and  with  his  forag^g-cap  Jauntily  cocked  over  one  e^e,  and  a  roll  of  paper  in  ma  mouth  for  a 
cigar,  he  looked  much  more  manly  than  the  whey-faced  bipeda  who  pollute  our  atreeta  and 
•da  their  mouthful  of  foul  imoke  to  '  the  fog  and  filthy  air*  of  this  reeking  town.  When  the 
little  lapleaa  dogs  on  the  carpet  saw  this,  they  would  surround  his  chair,  sitting  up  ia  the  nanal 
begging  position,  and  hoping,  apparently,  that  among  his  other  accomplishments  be  had  learned 
the  all-aoothing  art  of  nursmg.  Rundy  generally  took  this  opportunity  of  securing  the  beat 
place  on  the  rug,  where  he  lay  stretched  out  on  his  aide,  before  the  fire.  The  auppRanta  find- 
ing that  the  Frenchman  in  the  chair  made  no  sign,  and  that  they  could  produce  no  impreaaion 
on  the  flin^  hearta  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  to  each  of  whom  in  succession  they  had  aat 
ap,  adjourned  one  after  the  other,  and  after  aitting  up  for  a  moment  to  the  recumbent  Rttndt, 
aat  down  upon  him ;  looking,  aa  a  friend  once  aud,  like  a  coroner's  Jury  sitting  on  the  body ; 
and  indeed  Rundt,  who  was  good-tempered  and  used  to  the  operation,  lay  aa  still  aa  if  he  had 
been  no  longer  of  thia  world.  They  seemed  to  hare  the  greatest  objection  to  reating  on  the 
floor,  richlT  Turkey-carpeted  though  it  waa.  When  they  were  thua  seated,  looking  at  the  fire, 
with  their  backa  to  the  company,  the  worda  '  Well,  you  may  come.'  uttered  without  any  parti- 
eular  emphasis,  would  bring  them  all  in  a  moment  bounding  into  the  laps  of  the  speakera.  At 
night  they  were  alwaya  on  the  look*out  for  a  friend  who  would  take  them  to  bea ;  otherwlae 
the  mat  waa  their  portion.  At  the  well-known  '  To  bed  I  to  bed  I'  they  would  mah  from  the 
snuggeat  of  lapa  and  gambol  before  you  to  your  bed-room.  Aa  aoon  as  they  entered  it,  and 
were  told  '  Tou  may  go  into  bed,'  they  would  creep  in  between  the  sheets  at  the  top  and  work 
their  way  down  to  the  bottom,  where  they  would  lie  all  night  at  your  feet,  without  morinr,- 
unless  a  particularly-favored  Lilliputian  waa  permitted  to  come  up  and  lay  its  head  on  the  pu- 
low  or  your  arm.' 

That  the  faithful  creatures  so  well  depicted  by  our  author  should  sometimes  be 
subject  to  the  most  frightful  and  fatal  of  all  diseases,  which  they  communicate  in 
their  madness  to  their  beloved  master  or  mistress,  is  pronounced  *  one  of  those  inacm- 
table  dispensations  that  sets  all  our  philosophy  at  naught :' 

*  Thb  chamber  of  a  human  being  writhing  under  hydrophobia  is  a  acene  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  thoae  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  witness  it.  There  Ilea  the  wretched  victim,  under 
a  certain  sentence  of  death —death  the  most  dreadful  I  Hia  unateady  glistening  eye  wanderi 
over  the  uizious  faces  that  surround  him ;  the  presence  of  any  liquid — the  noise  of  pouring 
it  out— a  poliabed  aurface,  or  any  thing  that  suggests  the  idea  of  it,  even  the  sudden  admia- 
aion  of  a  cold  current  of  air —bring  on  the  most  agonizing  paroxysms  of  spaam  in  the  throat. 
Oh  I  to  aee  him  atrong  in  reaolution,  determined  to  make  uie  rebel  muaclea  obedient ;  to  aee 
and  hear  him 

.  *  *  Stm^gla  with  tha  rtalag  flta/ 


tiie  al- 
to 


and  ait  up  and  aay  that  he  will  take  hia  mediehie.  And  there  he  ia,  apparently  eabn 
tendant  approachea  with  the  cup ;  he  receives  it ;  you  almost  think,  so  much  does  he 
have  hia  nerves  under  command,  that  he  will  drain  it.  He  lifts  it  to  his  parched  lips,  hia  hac- 
gard  eye  roUa,  the  rialng  spasms  overpower  him.  '  I  can't  I'  he  faintly  utters,  and  falls  back  m 
agony.    We  dare  not  go  on ;  it  is  too  norrible  I' 

There  would  seem  to  be  much  misconception  of  the  true  characteristics  of  a  rabid 
dog.  Mr.  Brodkrip  observes :  *  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  mad  dog  always  shows 
aversion  io  water,  as  the  name  of  the  disease  implies ;  he  will,  on  the  contrary,  8ome> 
times  lap  it  —  nay,  swim  across  a  river,  without  manifesting  any  of  the  horror  that 
marks  the  disease  in  man.  The  most  sure  symptom  is  a  complete  alteration  of  tem- 
per ftom  the  mild  and  the  familiar  to  the  sullen  and  the  snarling ;  he  snaps  at  all 
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objectB,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  gnaws  them.  Even  in  this  state  his  behavior 
often  continues  unaltered  to  his  master  or  mistress ;  and  hence  the  cases  which  have 
arisen  from  having  been  licked  by  the  tongue  of  such  a  dog  on  some  part  of  the  face 
or  hands  where  the  skin  had  been  broken.  Though  he  goes  wildly  about,  apparently 
without  an  object,  foaming  at  the  mouth  generally,  and  snapping  as  he  proceeds,  he 
rarely  gallops,  but  mostly  keeps  to  a  sullen  trot,  with  his  tail  down.'  The  fact  is  not 
concealed,  that  although  *  hydrophobia  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  man  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  days  after  the  communication  of  the  virus,  fatal  cases, 
that  have  occurred  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  months,  are  on  record ;  and  there  is  not 
wanting  high  authority  for  the  assertion  that  a  penon  cannot  be  considered  perfectly 
nfe  tiU  two  years  at  least  have  passed,  reckoning  fh>m  the  time  when  the  injury  was 
received.*  But  having  sent  our  readers  *  to  the  dogs,'  *  pass  we  now'  to  the  cats ; 
those  *  chosen  allies  of  womankind,'  so  closely  connected  with  the  untranslatable 
word  '  comfort,*  when  associated  with  the  domestic  fireside.  Our  author  contends, 
and  we  think  with  justice,  that  cats  were  brought  into  the  world  for  quite  another 
purpose  than  to  be  shod  with  walnut-shells,  thrown  off  the  church-tower  with  blown 
bladders  tied  to  their  necks,  sent  up  into  mid-heaven  danglmg  at  the  tail  of  a  kite,  or 
made  to  navigate  the  horse-pond  in  a  bowl,  there  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  fleet 
of  water-dogs.  He  records  the  case  of  a  huge  Thomas  Graymauun,  belonging  to  a 
little  spiteful  tailor,  who  lived  near  a  Manual  Labor  School,  that  used  to  scratch  up 
the  choice  seeds  of  the  agricultural  students  as  soon  as  they  were  deposited  in  the 
ground.  The  Schneider  treated  their  complaints  against  these  repeated  trespasses 
with  great  contempt ;  insomuch  that  one  of  the  delegation  of  remonstrants  remarked 
mysteriously,  that  *  he  had  better  look  out,  or  he  would  n't  know  his  cat  again  when 
he  saw  it.'     '  Now  look  you  what  befell :' 

'  AmcB  the  exhibition  of  mneh  ingenuity,  and  many  failorea,  the  treraauer  was  at  last  caught, 
baned  and  carried  into  a  room,  where  a  convention  of  outraged  garaeners  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  consult  upon  hia  doom.  Two  or  three  of  the  greatest  sufferers  loudly  gave  their 
TOicea  for  death ;  others  were  for  sparing  his  life,  but  curtailing  his  tail  of  its  fair  proportions, 
and  otherwise  maltreating  him,  so  that  he  should  nerer  be  the  same  cat  ^gain.  At  lengi^  the 
sage,  who  was  merciful  but  determined,  begged  to  be  heard.  He  said  that  the  tailor  was  in 
fnlt  more  than  the  cat,  which  did  but  after  its  kind  in  frequenting  gardens,  if  suffered  to  ge 
abroad  at  night  He  explained  his  plan,  which  was  adopted  turn.  eon. ;  and  haring  dissolved 
ses3ing-wax  ^Homt,  »v/.,  in  spirit  of  wine,  dipped  a  brush  therein ;  and  while  two  asaistanta,  whe 

werebita    ' "    '  ^" '       '         .    -    - —  ^  , ,  .^    _,  _,         ..    .. 
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,  and  what  the  tailor  thought  of  the  advent,  no  one  knew ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the 

tailor's  Iwir  became  rather  suddenly  gray.  For  two  days  nobody  saw  cither  him  or  his  cat. 
On  the  third,  he,  remembering  the  threat  of  the  philoaophic  gardener,  walked  into  the  school- 
room, at  high-school  time,  with  his  vermilion  quadruped  under  his  arm,  held  him  up  before 
the  master,  and  asked,  with  a  solemn  voice  and  manner, '  if  that  was  the  way  a  eat  ought  to 
be  fereated  t'  The  master,  who  was  taken  by  surprise,  burst  out  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
be  was  of  course  joined  by  the  boys.  The  crest-fallen  taflor,  without  staying  further  to  ques- 
tion, tamed  round,  and  mth  the  port  of  a  much-injured  man,  walked  out  with  his  rubioond 
eat  under  his  arm,  as  he  had  walked  in.' 

A  very  interesting  natural  history  of  the  cat  is  given,  from  which  we  gather,  among 
other  things,  that  the  animal  was  domesticated  among  the  ESgyptians,  being  often 
found  with  the  mnnmiies  in  their  cat-acombs,  and  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of 
that  ancient  country.  If  the  reader  has  ever  seen  a  cat  pounce  upon  a  haplew 
mouse,  he  will  recognise  in  the  following  a  very  faithful  picture : 

'  Sou  have  found  it  diffleult  to  aceouat  for  the  cause  of  the  cafs  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
faigeaioualy  tormenting.  A  aeene  of  this  sort  is  a  horrible  aight  to  any  one  of  good  feeling ; 
bat  it  ii  not  at  all  clear  that  the  cat,  thoush  she  evidently  takes  rreat  delight  in  &e  sport,  per- 
petmes  the  act  as  a  mere  grattfleation  or  wanton  omel^.  On  ttie  vontrvy,  it  seems  that  she 
resorts  to  this  agonizing  amusement  as  an  exercise  to  sharpen  her  powers,  or  to  keep,  as  it 
wars,  her  band  m.   A  kitten,  three  psrts  grown,  is  very  much  given  to  this  pasthne.    The 
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mouM,  in  its  paroxyims  of  terror,  leaps  aloft :  the  cat  aecares  tlie  Tietim  with  a  bound.  She 
then  remaina  quite  quiet,  giving  the  panting  trembler  time  to  recover,  and  preaently  the  poor 
mouse  attempts  to  steal  off  gently.  She  suffers  him  to  go  on — he  auiekens  his  pace — oe  Is 
near  the  door — yon  feel  almost  certain  that  he  is  safe ;  bounce  I  fbe  pitches  on  the  wreteh.  and 
has  him  secure.    In  this  way  the  mouse  is  made  to  exhaust  all  his  powers  of  strength  and  in- 

eenuitj  in  his  anxious  endearors  to  escape ;  while  the  cat.  like  a  cunning  fencer,  Is  exercising 
erself  to  foresee  and  counteract  every  attempt.  Sometimes  a  cat  with  kittens  will  slightly 
cripple  two  or  three  young  rats,  which  she  keeps  under  sorreillanoe,  occasionalW  turning  out 
one  for  the  sport  and  practice  of  herself  and  family.  But  a  cat  knows  better  tnan  to  purmie 
this  system  with  a  bird  which  she  has  knocked  down  with  a  coup  de  patte;  no ;  she  kfils  the 
winged  prey  at  once.' 

An  amusing  account  is  given  of  a  counterfeit  animal  who  did  duty  for  a  cat  in  the 
play  of  *  Harlequin  Wiiittington,'  at  one  of  the  London  theatres : 

*  Whkn  the  rats  ran  about  *  to  eat  all  up,'  to  the  great  consternation  of  4he  king,  and  the  in- 
finite delight  of  the  holiday  children,  both  small  and  great,  down  the  captain  of  the  ship  put 
Whittinoton's  cat.  The  cat  did  his  dutr,  and  was  always  omelly  severe  upon  one  paitieiusr 
scamperer,  evidentlv  not  formed  of  pasteboard,  and  made  to  feel '  he  was  no  actor  were  :'  so 
far  so  good,  excepting  that  the  principal  performer  was  rather  of  the  least  for  a  pantomimie 
cat,  and  moreover  pursued  his  prey  more  in  the  canine  than  the  feline  stvle.  Stiu  he  got  ap- 
plause, and  all  went  well,  save  with  the  poor  real  rat,  who  appeared  for  taat  night  only.  But 
when  the  victorious  cat  was  brought  forward  to  the  floats  in  the  arms  of  the  captain,  sur- 
rounded by  the  admiring  king  and  queen  and  their  whole  court,  panting  from  the  recent  deed, 
and  with  a  real  red  elongation  of  tongue  hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  wl  the  terrier  was  con- 
fessedl* 

Our  author  expresses  strong  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  ahnost  sacred  story 
of  WuiTTiNGTON  and  his  cat :  *  Cat  it  might  have  been,  hot  it  was  no  mooser.  Do 
we  not  know  that  eatta  signified  a  vessel  ?  Does  not  the  profound  Baujet  acknow- 
ledge this,  when  under  the  word  catta  he  says,  Videtur  gemu  e9»e  ndvigii  quod  et 
angli  no9  dicimust  a  cat ?  Didn't  Philip  once  build  a  great  ship,  and  was n*t  she 
named  Catu9  ?  We  hope  here  be  truths.'  Ruthless  boonoclast !  what  sort  of  aiga- 
ment  is  this  ?  *  I  '11  not  believe  it  I'  will  be<tho  world-wide  exclamation  of  *  children 
and  youth.'  We  agree  with  our  author  touching  the  existence  of  affection  in  the 
warm  furry  bosom  of  a  cat.  We  had  an  instance  of  this  when,  after  eight  yean'  ab- 
sence, we  returned  to  the  *  home  of  our  childhood,'  and  were  so  oordially  Weioomed 
by  a  *  colored  TuoMAS-cat'  that  he  became  what  Mrs.  Gamp  calls  *  a  nugiance,'  for 
he  would  not  leave  us  under  any  circumstances.  When  we  walked,  he  nibbed  against 
onr  legs,  in  and  out,  back  and  forth,  all  the  while  ;  and  whenever  we  sat  down,  he- 
would  jump  up  into  our  lap,  purr,  and  try  to  salute  us  with  his  rather  pointed  mous- 
tache. A  story  is  here  given  of  a  favorite  cat  that  would  not  be  parted  from  its  dying* 
master ;  was  with  difficulty  driven  from  the  chamber  of  death  ;  and  even  after  the 
body  was  *  compounded  with  the  dust  whereto  't  was  kin,'  would  return  again  %nd 
again  to  the  grave,  although  repeatedly  chased  from  the  chnrah-yard,  and  there  lie, 
braving  hunger  for  hours.  No,  no ;  Puss,  although  '  a  piteous,  squalling,  jarring 
lover,'  is  nevertheless  often  an  affectionate  creature,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  race 
80  well  defended. 

Some  French  author,  whose  name  we  forget,  speaking  of  mankind,  says  they  are 
*  moities  singes  et  moities  tigres.'  Some  of  our  readers,  therefore,  must  neecb  afiect 
the  subject  of  Monkeys ;  an  order  of  mammiferous  animals  which  has  always  been 
and  always  will  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  mingled  interest  and  disgust,  by  reason 
of  its  amusing  tricks  and  the  caricature  which  it  presents  of  '  us  humans ;'  an  ^>pa- 
rent  similarity  only,  however,  which  vanishes  before  anatomical  investigation.  We 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  these  agile  creatures  are  *  excellent  eatmg.'  *  Waiter,  % 
dish  of  monkey,  rare  !'  is  an  order  that  we  have  never  heard  at  an  American  restau- 
rant Here  ensues  an  amusing  anecdote  of  an  ape  at  Parimaribo»  Dnteh  Gnnna^ 
The  writer  had  killed  a  female  monkey : 
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*  As  ■!»  carried  on  her  back  a  young  one,  which  had  not  bean  woonded,  we  took  them  both 
■kmg  with  u ;  and  when  we  retomed  to  the  plantation,  my  ape  had  not  quitted  the  ahonldera 
of  ita  mother.  It  dang  ao  cloiely  to  fhem,  that  I  was  obliged  to  hare  the  aaaiatance  of  a  negro 
to  diaengage  them ;  bat  acarcely  waa  it  aeparated  from  her,  when,  like  a  bird,  it  darted  upon 
ft  wooden  block  that  atood  near,  corered  with  my  father's  peruke,  which  it  embraced  with  ita 
foar  pawt,  nor  conld  it  be  compelled  to  qnit  its  position.  DeceiTed  by  its  h&stinct,  it  stUl 
imagmed  itself  to  be  on  the  back  of  its  motoer,  ana  under  her  protection.  As  it  seemed  per- 
fKtly  at  ease  on  the  penke,  I  reaoWed  to  suilbr  it  to  remain,  and  to  feed  it  thiere  with  goats' 
milk,  it  continned  in  its  error  for  three  weeks ;  bnt  after  that  period,  emancipating  itself 
from  iu  own  aathority,  it  quitted  the  fostering  peruke,  and  by  its  amusing  tricks  became  the 
Mend  and  faToiite  of  the  whole  fimiily.* 

It  b  difEicult  to  sapprefls  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  monkey  oliiiging  to  a  full-bottom  wi^ 

on  a  block,  and  fancying  it  itB  mother,  when  that  mother  could  n't  even  know  that  it  was 

'out'    There  is  a  laughable  story  of  a  monkey,  most  quaintly  told  in  '  The  Hundred 

Mery  Talyt,^  printed  in  the  year  1578,  and  accidentally  discovered  by  CoMVBKAaE, 

the  lamented  antiquarian.     A  master  sends  his  Welch  retainer  with  a  letter  to  the 

Chief  Justice,  in  order  to  obtain  favor  for  a  criminal  who  had  been  in  the  writer's 

service,  with  directions  to  the  said  Welchman  to  return  with  an  answer.    The  story 

then  proceeds  thus : 

'  This  Weleheman  came  to  the  Chefe  Justyce  place,  and  at  the  gate  saw  an  ape  syttynge 
there  in  a  cote  made  for  hym,  as  they  use  to  apparell  apes  for  disporte.  This  Weleheman  dyd 
of  his  cappe  and  made  eurtsye  to  the  ape,  and  sayd :  '  Mv  mayater  recommendeth  him  to  my 
lorde  yonre  father,  and  sendeth  him  hero  a  letter.'  This  ape  toke  this  letter  and  opened  it, 
and  lokyd  thereon,  and  after  lokyd  vpon  the  man,  makynge  many  mockes  and  moyes,  aa  the 
propertyes  of  apes  is  to  do.  This  Weleheman,  because  he  understood  him  not,  came  agayne 
to  hia  mayater,  aceordynge  to  his  commandea,  and  told  hym  he  delyrered  the  letter  unto  my 
lorde  chefe  iustlce  Sonne,  who  was  at  the  gate  in  a  furred  cote.  Anone  his  mayster  asked  him 
what  anawere  he  broughte  T  The  man  sayd  he  gaue  hym  an  answere,  but  it  was  other  Frenche 
or  Lstea,  for  he  nnderstode  him  not  '  But,  Syr,'  quod  he,  *  ye  node  not  to  fere,  for  I  saw  in 
Us  countenance  so  moche,  that  I  warranto  you  he  wrll  do  your  errande  to  my  lorde  his  &ther.' 
nds  gen^lman  in  truste  tibereof  made  not  anye  furtoer  suite ;  for  lacke  whereof  his  semaunt 
that  fand  done  the  felonye  within  a  monthe  after  was  ranted  at  the  kynge's  benohe,  and  casta, 
and  afterwarde  hanged.^ 

And  what  does  the  reader  think  is  the  moral  which  was  educed  firom  this  incident 
by  our  quaint  old  author  7  *  Some  reflection,  perhaps,  upon  the  impunity  of  those 
attached  to  the  great,  with  a  hint  at  Gron's  judgment  against  unjust  judges?'  No 
such  thing :  '  By  this  ye  may  see  that  every  wyse  man  ought  to  take  hede  that  he 
sende  not  a  folyssche  seruante  vpon  a  hasty  message  that  is  a  matter  of  nede.'  Not 
a  bad  specimen  of  the  morality  of  *  the  good  old  times.'  Have  the  goodness  to  langfa 
enooongingly  at  the  following,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble: 

*  A  MONXST  that  was  permitted  to  run  free  had  frequently  seen  the  men-serrants  in  the  great 
coantry  kitchen,  with  its  huge  fire-place,  take  down  a  powder-horn  that  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece  and  throw  a  few  grains  into  the  fire,  to  make  Jkvima  and  the  rest  of  the  maids  jump 
and  scream,  which  they  always  did  on  such  occasions  Tery  lustily.  Puo  watched  his  oppor- 
tuatj,  and  when  all  was  still,  and  he  had  the  kitchen  entirely  to  himaelf,  he  clambered  up,  got 
possession  of  the  well-filled  powder-horn,  perched  himself  very  gingerly  on  one  of  the  aori- 
xontal  wheels  olaced  for  the  support  of  sauce-pana,  right  orer  the  waning  ashes  of  an  almost 
extinct  wood-iire,  screwed  off  the  top  of  the  horn,  and  reversed  it  over  the  grate. 


he  pitched  npon  ue  hot  ashes,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  flare-up,  aroused  Dim  to  a  sense  of 
Us  condition.  He  was  missing  for  days.  Hunger  at  last  drove  him  forth,  and  he  sneaked  into 
tke  house,  oloae«stDged,  begrimed,  and  looking  scared  and  devilish.  He  recovered  with  care, 
but  like  aome  other  great  personaffes,  he  never  got  over  his  sudden  elevation  and  fall,  but  be- 
came a  aadder  if  not  a  wiser  monkey.  If  ever  Puo  forgot  himself  and  was  troublesome,  you 
had  only  to  take  down  a  powder-horn  in  his  presence,  and  he  was  off  to  his  hole  like  a  shot, 


tg  and  clattering  nis  Jaws  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 


bsdonly 

sereamini 

^  Many  other  very  amusing  anecdotes  of  monkeys  are  related ;  especially  of  one 
who,  sitting  in  a  child's  high  chair  at  his  master's  table,  (a  peruked  old  bachelor,)  saw 
the  guests  helped  to  a  piece  of  delicious  pdtitserie,  while  he  was  negleoted.  He  was 
tso  well-bred  to  make  any  indecorous  snatch  at  the  attnetion»  as  maii  monkeya 
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would  have  done;  at  lait,  howeTer»  he  oonld  stand  it  no  longer;  to  looking  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  finally  fixing  hia  eyes  on  the  gaeete  opposite,  he  qoietly  lifted  np 
his  hand  behind  his  master's  back,  and  gave  his  tail  such  a  tug  as  made  the  powder 
fly,  withdrew  his  hand  in  an  instant,  and  sat  with  a  vacant  expression  of  the  greatest 
innocence.  People  do  n*t  like  to  have  their  tails  pulled.  His  master  gave  him  a  look, 
and  Jacko  gave  him  another,  which  said  as  plainly  as  look  could  speak :  *  Do  n*t  be 
angry ;  do  nH  thrash  me ;  they  did  not  see  it ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  muH  have  a 
bit  of  that  apricot  tart !'  He  was  fotgiven  and  helped.'  The  author  mentions  a  sin- 
gular compact  entered  into  between  a  monkey  and  a  pig,  the  latter  of  which  was  to 
carry  the  monkey  across  an  orchard,  to  a  favorite  apple-tree,  on  condition  that  the 
monkey  should  climb  the  tree  and  give  it  a  shakoyfor  the  benefit  of  the  *  party  of  the 
first  part.'  A  clever  monkey  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  whom  he  saw  obtaining 
his  rides  without  any  such  understanding.  He  used  to  bide  his  time,  and  every  morn- 
ing caught  a  luckless  pig,  which  he  compelled  to  perform  the  part  of  his  horse.  Seated 
on  pigback,  he  rode  majestically  about  the  whole  day,  clinging  to  his  bristly  steed  as 
firmly  as  the  '  Old  Man  of  the  Sea'  clung  to  Simbad,  the  veracious  voyager.  We 
suljoin  one  or  two  additional  sketches,  fancying  that  perchance  our  readers  *  want  to 
see  the  monkeys  more.*  The  following  is  an  incident  m  the  life  of  one  of  the  tribe 
from  the  old  continent,  a  *  Wanderow'  called,  then  at  a  Loudon  menagerie : 

'  He  would  run  ap  fals  pole  and  throw  himself  over  the  oroaa-bar,  to  as  to  iwlitf  baokwerd 
and  forward,  as  he  hang  aoapended  by  the  chain  which  held  the  leathern  ttrap  toat  girt  hia 
loins.  The  expreaaion  of  hia  countenance  was  peculiarly  innocent ;  hut  he  waa  sly,  Terr  aly, 
and  not  to  \ie  approached  with  impunity  by  thoae  who  valued  their  head-gear.  He  woold  sit 
demurely  on  his  cross-perch,  pretending  to  look  another  way.  or  to  ezAmine  a  nn^shell  for 
some  remnant  of  kemeX  till  a  proper  rictlm  came  within  his  reach ;  when  down  the  pole  he 
rushed,  and  np  he  was  af  ain  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  leaving  tiie  ban-headed  surprised  one 
minus  his  hat,  at  lesat,  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  undergoing  a  variety  of  meta- 
morphoses under  the  plastic  hands  of  the  grinning  ravisher,  not  at  allcalculated  to  improve  a 
shape  which  the  taste  of  a  Mooaa,  perhaps,  had  designed  and  executed.  It  was  whispered  ~ 
korreactmus  referenUs! — that  he  once  scalped  a  bishop  who  ventured  too  near,  notwithstanding 
the  caution  given  to  his  lordship  by  another  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  be  made  to  give  up,  with  much  mowing  and  chattering,  the  well-powdered 
wig  which  he  had  profanely  transferred  from  the  sacred  poll  to  his  own.  The  lords  spiritual 
of  the  present  day,  with  one  or  two  laudable  exceptions,  are  safe  from  such  sacrilege ;  now  ifc 
would  be  nearly  as  difficult  to  take  a  wig  off  a  bishop  as  It  once  was  to  take  the  '  breeks'  off  a 
Highlandman. 

'But  another  Wanderow  eoniined  in  the  open  part  of  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park  waa 
of  a  different  temperament.  There  was  melancholy  about  this  creature.  He  would  climb  his 
pole,  ascend  to  his  elevated  housetop,  and  there  sit  for  half  an  hour  together,  gazing  wistfully 
at  that  distant  portion  of  the  park  which  presented,  when  viewed  from  his  position,  Uie  ap- 
pearance of  a  thick  wood,  every  now  and  then  lookins  down,  as  if  he  were  oontraatipg  toe 
smooth-shaven  painted  pole  to  which  they  had  fettered  him  with  the  mggad,  living  *  colnmns 
of  the  evergreen  palaces'  of  his  fathers.' 

A  single  anecdote  of  one  of  another  species,  that  managed  to  escape  fiiom  his  cage 
into  the  enclosure  of  a  menagerie  at  Paris,  must  close  our  Monkeyana : 

•laaiTATBD  by  the  stubborn  refVisal  of  the  baboon  to  return,  his  keeper,  not  very  prudently, 
threatened  him  with  a  stick.  This,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  roused  all  the 
ferocity  of  the  beast,  and  he  flew  at  the  unfortunate  msn.  whom  he  wounded  so  severely  in 
the  thigh  as  to  endsnger  his  life.  The  monkey  continued  at  large,  though  almost  every  expe- 
dient to  make  him  return  to  confinement  was  resorted  to.  Ko ;  all  would  not  do.  At  last  it 
waa  recollected  that  the  keeper's  daughter,  who  had  been  kind  to  the  prisoner,  seemed  to  be  a 
decided  favorite ;  so  the  pretty  Frenchwoman,  tirie  d  mutrt  ^pim^lu^  appeared  at  a  grated  door 
opposite  to  that  of  the  csige  through  which  the  animal  had  to  paaa.  But  even  ao  powerful  a 
lure  had  no  effect  till  a  man  approached  the  beUe  and  pretended  to  careaa  her.  Thia  wee  too 
much ;  the  poor  Jealous  dupe  could  not  bear  the  sight  He  darted  furiously  through  the  open 
door  of  his  prison  at  the  hateful  intruder,  end  was  instantly  secured.  This  was  treacherous ; 
but  as  the  lords  of  the,  creation  themselves,  from  SAaisoK  down  to  the  litACHXATHa,  have 
been  ttie  victims  of  the  'dear  delightful  deluders,  a  monkey  has  no  right  to  complain.' 

We  have  often  seen  a  monkey  leap  npan  an  elephant ;  why  then  may  ids  not  taha 
a  simUar  leiq)  fimn  the  monkey  <  stand-point  ?'    We  shall ;  and  we  wish  w«  had  spaee 
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to  copy  the  admirable  deecription  wnich  Mr.  Beodbrip  gives  of  an  elephant's  trunk, 
that  wonderful  organ,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  world :  *  The  proboscis  is  the  elephant's  pmnp, 
his  drinking-cnp,  his  water  reservdlr,  his  jet  d^eau,  from  whose  foontain  he  besprinkles 
his  broad  back  and  ample  body ;  his  powdeijng  apparatus,  wherewith  he  pufis  the 
eoOected  dost  over  his  moistened  hide^  to  protect  it  from  flies ;  his  foraging  ustnunent, 
with  which  he  collects  his  food,  from  the  enormous  leafy  branch  torn  from  the  lolly 
tree,  to  the  stalk  of  grass,  or  the  barleycorn  picked  up  from  the  ground ;  his  tooth- 
bnab,  (we  hare  seen  one  mb  his  teeth  with  mud-dentifrice  by  its  aid,)  and  his  all* 
powerful  arm.  Such  is  this  wonderfu/  concentration  of  might  «nd  skill,  capable  of 
the  most  tremendous  exertion  and  the  most  delicate  adjustment,  now  dashing  a  strong 
liying  man  against  a  wall,  from  which  he  falls  a  mashed  and  blood-stained  inanimate 
mass,  at  the  behest  of  an  eastern  tyrant,  and  anon  gathering  up  the  comfits  granted 
as  the  terrible  brute's  reward.'  So  various  are  the  uses  to  which  the  elephant  puts 
his  trunk,  that  some  closet  zoologists  have  contended  that  an  infant  elephant  nurses 
Its  mother  with  it !  Not  so,  however,  <  by  a  trunk-full.'  The  error  of  the  *  trunk- 
sucking  ihction'  arose  from  their  bavmg  seen  the  young  elephant  -  *  calf  touching  the 
kaasts  of  its  mother  (which  are  situated  on  the  chest)  with  its  proboscis ;  but  it  no 
more  nurses  with  that  organ  than  a  baby  does  with  its  hand.  What  is  its  month 
made  for,  we  should  like  to  know  I  It  has  a  mouth,  and  almost  as  much  '  openne§9 
when  it  smiles'  as  an  anaconda.  Here  follows  an  instance  of  *  combined  efibrt'  on 
the  part  of  elephants,  without  the  direct  guidance  of  man.  The  account  is  unde- 
■iably  authentic : 

'Two  elephants  had  been  direeted  to  knock  down  a  wall,  by  the  direction  of  their  galdss, 
who  ha4  dlamiMed  them  to  their  task  with  their  tninka  goarded  by  leather,  and  with  the  araal 
promise  of  fruit  and  spiritiioiu  liquors  if  they  performed  it  well.  The  elephants  proceeded 
to  their  work,  not  singly,  but  doubling  up  their  guarded  trunks,  ther  combined  their  forces, 
aad  swaying  tiiemselres  In  equal  and  measured  time,  these  huge  liring  batterins-rams  pro- 
pelled their  broad  fronts  against  the  building.  As  it  shook  under  the  repetition  of  their  orer- 
poweriac  and  uniform  shocks,  they  watched  the  Tacillating  equilibrium  of  the  tottering  wall, 
aad  having  made,  at  the  precisely  proper  moment,  one  grand,  simultaneous  effort,  suddenly 
drew  back  to  avoid  tiie  tumbling  rums.  This  may  be  *  wnat  we  somewhat  superciliously  call 
instinct,'  to  use  the  expressire  language  of  the  author  of  *  Vathek,*  but  it  loois  very  liko  rea- 
son. Two  men  could  not  hare  wielded  their  instruments  of  destruction  with  more  efficiency 
and  discretion.  In  the  case  of  these  elephants,  the  utmost  possible  advantage  was  taken  of 
their  own  organization.  The  broad  and  massive  forehead,  expanded  and  fortified  by  the  volu- 
minous cellular  sinus  which  separates  the  external  from  the  iotemal  table  of  the  skull,  the 
short,  compact  neck,  and  the  impulse  of  l^e  well-balanced,  overwhelming  weight,  were  all 
brought  to  bear  in  the  most  effective  manner.* 

An  elephant  left  alone  has  often  acted  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  with 
the  most  remarkable  intelligence : 

*Tar,  for  example,  the  story  told  by  the  aatfaor  of  'Twelve  Years'  MUitaiT  Adventure,' 
who  deelarea  Uiat  he  had  seen  the  wife  of  a  guide  give  a  baby  in  charae  to  an  elephant  while 
she  went  on  some  business,  and  had  observed  the  sagacity  and  care  or  the  unwieldy  nurse,  to 
Us  great  amusement.  The  babe,  with  the  restlessness  of  childhood,  began,  as  soon  as  it  waa 
left  to  itself,  to  crawl  about,  gettins;  in  the  course  of  its  vagaries  sometimes  under  the  huge 
legs  of  the  animal,  aad  at  others  oecoming  entangled  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  on 
i^ich  he  was  feeding.  On  such  occasions  the  elepl^t  would  In  the  most  tender  manner  dis- 
engage the  child,  either  by  lifting  It  out  of  the  way  with  its  trunk,  or  removing  the  impedl- 
aents  to  its  progress  in  ttie  same  manner.  When  the  child  had  crawled  so  far  as  nearly  to 
reach  the  limits  of  the  elephant's  range,  (for  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to  a  stump  driven  into 
the  ground.)  he  would  protrude  his  trunk  and  lift  the  child  back,  as  gently  as  possible,  to  the 
spot  whence  it  had  started.    No  old  woman  could  have  tended  her  charge  with  more  show  of 


Our  readers  have  doubtless  read  many  instances  of  the  humorous  revenge  taken 
by  elephants  upon  visitors,  or  others,  who  have  '  hurt  their  feelings*  by  discourteous 
or  inhospitable  treatment    The  anecdote  especially  of  the  elephantine  *  squirt'  that 
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sprinkled  with  dirty  water  the  tailor  who  pricked  .him  with  a  needle,  is  familiar  to 
every  school-boy.     Bat  we  suspect  the  following  will  posseiis  the  merit  of  noTelty : 

*  A  VKBT  intelligent  elephant  was  shown,  some  years  since,  in  a  caravan  of  wild  beasts  at  a 
fair  in  the  west  of  England.  One  of  those  practical  jokers,  whose  wit  lies  in  pooring  melted 
butter  into  a  friend's  pocket,  or  conveying  a  putrid  oyster  into  his  plate,  had  been  doling  out 
aome  gingerbread  nuts  of  the  first  guality  to  the  elephant,  who  received  the  instslments,  small 
as  they  were,  with  satisfaction  ana  gratitude,  manifeeting  the  latter  by  the  spontaneous  per- 
formance of  some  of  his  tricks  between  the  somewhat  protracted  intervals  of  supply.  Sud- 
denly his  benefactor  produced  a  large  paper  parcel,  weighing  some  two  or  three  pounds,  and 
presented  it  en  masse.  The  elephant  took  it  as  it  was,  and  consigned  the  whole  to  his  powerful 
crushing-mill.  Hardly,  however,  had  he  swallowed  the  dose,  before  he  gave  a  loud  roar,  and 
exhibited  all  the  avrnptoma  of  suflfering  severely  from  internal  heat,  handing — yes,  kanding; 
for  the  trunk  actea  as  dexterously  as  a  hand — the  bucket  to  his  keeper,  as  if  beseeching  for 
water,  which  was  given  to  him,  and  of  which  he  continued  to  pour  floods  sufficient  to  drive  a 
mill  down  his  capaciotis  and  burning  throat. 

*  *  Ha !'  said  the  joker,  addressing  his  victim,  *  those  nuts  were  a  trifle  hot,  old  fellow,  I  guess  I* 
'  *  You  had  better  be  off,'  exclaimed  the  keeper, '  unless  you  want  the  bucket  at  yonr  head ; 

and  sarve  you  right,  too  I' 

'  The  dispenser  of  ginger  and  pepper  took  the  hint ;  for  there  was  an  angry  glare  in  the  drink- 
er's eve  wnile  the  distressed  beast  was  pumping  up  his  sixth  bucketful ;  and  in  good  time  be 
took  it ;  for  he  had  scarcely  cleared  the  entrance  of  the  show,  when  the  empty  bucket  was 
hurled  after  him  by  the  elephant  with  such  force  and  correctness  of  aim,  that  if  he  had  been 
a  moment  later  his  joking  would  in  all  probability  have  been  terminated  with  his  life  on  the  spot 

'  A  year  had  passed  away,  and  the  wavfarers  from  the  country  villages  trod  over  the  withered 
leaves  that  hsd,  when  fresh,  green  and  vigorous,  shielded  thefr  heaas  from  the  burning  sum- 
mer's sun,  as  they  again  bent  their  steps  to  the  same  annual  autumnal  fair,  where  the  elephant 
had  been  before  exhibited,  and  where  ne  was  again  ready  to  receive  company. 

'  Our  joker  was  again  among  his  visitors,  and,  forgetful  of  his  narrow  escape  from  tiie  bucket; 
which  at  the  time  another  wit  observed  he  had  been  near  kicking,  came,  as  before,  with  one 
coat-pocket  filled  with  '  best  nuts/  and  the  other  with  hot  nuts.  He  gave  the  elephant  two  or 
three  nuts  from  the  best  sample,  and  then  drew  forth  and  presented  him  with  a  hot  one.  No 
sooner  had  the  elephant  tasted  it,  than  he  seized  the  coat-tails  of  his  tormentor,  and  with  one 
whirling  sweep  with  his  trunk  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  till,  the  tails  giving  way,  the  man 
dropped  half-dead  with  fright,  and  with  his  coat  reduced  to  a  jacket  The  elephant  meanwhUe 
quietly  inserted  the  end  of  his  trunk  into  the  pocket  containing  the  best  nuts,  and  leisurelj 
proceeded,  keeping  his  foot  on  the  coat-tails,  to  discuss  every  nut  of  them.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished the  last,  he  trampled  upon  the  pocket  containing  ^e  hot  nuts,  till  he  had  reduced  them 
to  a  mash  ;  and  then,  after  having  torn  the  tails  to  rags,  threw  the  soil«|d  fragments  at  the  head 
of  his  facetious  friend,  amid  the  derision  of  tiio  assembled  crowd.' 

But  we  must  pause.  We  have  given  the  reader  an  ample  taste  of  the  quality  of 
these  <  Recreations  ;*  and  he  that  would  read  more,  let  him  proceed  to  that  noble  in- 
stitntion,  the  *  Mercantile  Library/  at  Clinton  Hall,  and  inquire  of  the  courteous  and 
gentlemanlike  attendant  there  for  the  complete  book,  and  if  it  be  not '  out'  it '  shall  be 
given  him.' 


Fine-Art*  Dbpobitort. — 'Speaking  generally,  as  a  general  thing/  we  should 
say  that  our  people  probably  have  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  modem  French  and  Ger- 
man schools  of  art  For  this,  of  course,  they  have  not  heretofore  been  to  blame ;  as 
there  were  no  worthy  specunens  of  these  schools  accessible  to  the  public,  and  om- 
Ideas  of  continental  art,  as  of  continental  literature,  dinners,  kisses,  and  ail  other 
things  continental  whatsoever,  have  been  dribbled  into  our  brains  through  English 
goose-quills.  But  now  we  have  no  longer  this  excuse :  the  comprehensive  and  really 
choicely-selected .  gallery  of  Goupil,  Vibert,  et  Cie.j  on  the  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Reade-street,  has  fairly  supplied  this  deficiency ;  and  it  will  henceforth  be  an 
unpardonable  piece  of  ignorance  not  to  know  something  of  such  exquisite  artists  as 
Delaroohb,  Art  Schbffer,  Landille,  Waldmuller,  Court,  Gr5nlacd  and 
MuLLBR,  some  of  whose  finest  original  works  adorn  this  gallery.  Beside  the  truly 
sublime  *  Dead  Christ,'  by  the  great  religious  painter  of  modem  Europe,  Art  Schef- 
VER,  you  may  see  here  an  *  Undine'  by  Muller,  some  froit  and  flower  painting  l>y 
Gr5nlaud,  several  female  figures  and  faces  by  Laudellb  and  Court,  with  a  wealth 
of  other  beautiful  things,  not  to  be  conjured  out  of  our  ink -stand  at  the  present  sitting. 
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GoHip  WITH  Rkadbbb  AND  GoiiiiKBPONDXifTS. — '  Ho  I  fof  California  !*  '  Ho !  for 
CaHfomia !'  Oh,  certainly ;  <  ho !  for  California  !*  But  let  tn  ask  those  who  are 
*  well  off,'  and  only  desire  to  be  '  better  off;'  who  are  about  leaving  wives  and  chil- 
dren, to  seek  for  the  *  gold  that  perisheth ;'  to  read  the  following  '  Linet  to  a  Gold 
Cmn^  written  at  Cherical,  India,  by  Lbtdkn,  a  Scottirii  poet : 


'  Slatb  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine  I 
What  Taaity  has  brought  thee  here  f 

How  can  I  bear  to  see  thae  shine 
So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  to  dearf 
The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear,  * 

For  twilight  conTerae,  arm  in  arm  ; 
The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear, 

Where  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

'By  Chfiricil's  dark  wandering  streams, 

Where  cane-tofts  shadow  all  the  wild. 
Sweet  Tisions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  lored  while  still  a  child ; 

Of  castle  rocks  stapendous  piled 
By  £sk  or  Edln's  classic  wave, 

Where  lores  of  yonth  and  friendship  smiled, 
Uncnraed  by  thee,  rile  yellow  slare  t 

*  Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  from  memory  fade  i 

The  perished  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fanej  playeo, 

BeviTes  no  more  in  after  time. 

Far  from  my  sacred  natal  cUme, 
1  haste  to  an  untimely  graTe  ; 

The  daring  thonghts  that  soared  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  ware. 


Slare  of  the  mine  I  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  drear  : 
A  gentle  rislon  comes  by  night 

My  lonely  widowed  heart  to  cheer ; 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear 
That  once  were  guiding  stara  to  mine : 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear : 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine  t 

'  For  thee,  for  thee,  rile  yellow  slare^ 
I  left  a  heart  that  lored  me  true ; 

I  crossed  the  tedious  ocean-ware. 
To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new : 
The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 

Chill  on  mr  withered  heart :  the  grare 
Dark  and  untimely  met  my  riew— > 

And  all  for  thee,  rUe  yellow  slare  I 

*  Ha  I  comest  thou  now  so  late  to  moek 
A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn, 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  has  borne  t 
Prom  lore,  from  friendship,  country,  torn. 

To  memory's  fond  regret  the  prey  *, 
Vile  slare  I  thr  yellow  droas  I  scorn  ^ 

Go  mix  thee  witti  thy  kindred  clay  V 


How  many  who  shall  brave  the  '  son-rays  tipped  with  death'  that  reveal  the  yel- 
k»w '  slave  of  the  mine'  in  California,  will  look  back  upon  the  scenes  and  friends  they 
have  left  perhaps  forever  behind  them !  .  .  .  Has  it  come  to  thit  7  <  Well,  it  Km  .*'  i 
painting  the  human  face  has  certainly  come  in  vogue  again  among  certain  belles  of 
the  metropolis ;  ay,  and  among  certain  ci-devant  married  beaux,  too,  if  we  may  trust 
authentic  report  The  art  has  its  disadvantages,  however.  A  *•  Well-painted  woman,' 
take  she  never  so  much  pains  to  invite  the  approach  of  loven,  is  obliged  to  keep  them 
at  a  certain  distance ;  a  sigh  in  a  languishing  lover,  if  brought  too  near  her,  would 
&Bolve  a  feature ;  and  a  kiss  surreptitiously  snatched  by  a  forward  one,  might  trans- 
fisr  the  complexion  of  the  mistress  to  the  admirer — and  that  would  *  make  it  bad.' 
Apropos  of  this:  what  fine  black  hair,  and  glossy  sable  moustaches  some  of  our 
young  friends  and  contemporaries,  who  have  been  counterfeiting  gray  hair  and  wfais- 
keiB  80  long,  have  lately  permitted  to  assume  their  natural  appearance !  As  Placwb 
says  in  '  The  Man  of  Nerve,'  they  are  now  '  Miles  6.  Aspens,  twenty  yean  of 
age!'  '.  .  .  Is  n't  the  ensuing  epistle  rather  a  good  hit-off  of  the  figurative  or  com- 
parative style,  so  common  in  certain  portions  of  this  good  republic  of  ours?  Just  scan 
it,  reader,  and  see  if  you  do  n't  think  so : 

*  I  vow  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you,  to  inform  you  that  I  got  here  as  safis  as  a  thief 
la  a  mill,  two  days  after  I  left  you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends.  I  was  crammed  into  a  stags- 
wagon,  where  the  passengers  were  as  thick  as  crows  in  a  corn-field,  and  the  Jouncia'  of  the 
cirriage  made  me  as  sick  as  death ;  yet  I  am  now,  by  the  blessing  of  Hearen,  perfectly  re- 
eorered,  and  feel  as  hearty  as  a  buck.  I  hare  bought  a  new  suit  of  clothea,  which  sit  as  slick 
as  a  whistle ;  and  sure  as  a  gun,  if  you  ahould  see  me  now,  you  would  grin  like  a  'painter.' 
The  ffonUcman  that  I  lire  with  is  as  sour  as  a  erab ;  but  to  make  some  amends  for  his  ill-nature, 
kii  wife  is  as  pleasant  as  a  basket  of  chi^,  and  his  daughters  are  as  lively  as  a  pea  on  a  hot 
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•hoTel ;  thoogh,  to  tell  the  trnth,  one  of  'em  ia  u  homely  u  a  earpenter't  cheit  of  tools.  I 
know  I  shan't  like  him,  for  he  is  aa  snappish  as  a  mnd-tortle  If  I  let  a  customer  go  oat  of  tiie 
shop  withont  tradia*.  He  sajs  a  merchant's  clerk  shonld  hare  a  toagoe  as  smooth  ss  goose- 
grease,  and  be  able  to  lie  without  blushing ;  and  he  should  be  as  limber  as  a  weasel,  and  as  foil 
of  bows  when  a  lady  comes  in  as  a  dog  is  of  fleas.  When  he  tells  the  women  how  much  his 
goods  cost  him,  he  winks  like  a  toad  under  a  currant-bush.  On  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  Mr. 
8  — ~  preach,  who,  boss  says,  is  the  only  man  that  knows  how  to  preach  the  gospel ;  thoagh  I 
thought  he  was  no  more  up  to  our  parson  than  chalk  is  to  cheese.  Hondsy  was  muster  day,  but 
I  was  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  so  did  n't  train ;  but  if  I  had.  I  should  hare  been  as  wet  as  a  drownded 
rat,  for  it  rained  all  day.  Some  of  thoae  who  did  train,  looked  is  sour  as  bonny-clabber ;  tmt 
they  had  to  go,  as  they  were  *  in  for  it,'  as  the  toad  said  when  he  saw  the  man  a-comin'.  Mr. 
LiKCHFiNt  the  teamster,  is  waiting  for  this,  and  I  must  break  off  as  short  as  a  goat's  tail' 

We  baye  ounelves  heard  oar  eastern  fellow-citizeBB  uae  aimoet  ererj  limile  oon- 
tained  in.  the  above  epiatle.  They  aound  oddly  enough,  however,  when  brought  to- 
gether^ one  document  .  .  .  Admire  with  us,  reader,  the  following  most '  flowing* 
stanzas.  You  will  remember  them  a  long  time ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sentiment, 
there  is  such  a  happy  collocation  of  words  in  the  piece,  that  somehow  or  other  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  it.  We  read  it  for  the  first  time  twenty  yean  ago  nearly,  and  it 
'is  at  this  moment  as  vivid  as  ever  in  our  memory : 

<  Ok>  ere  of  beauty,  when  the  sua 

Wss  on  the  stream  of  Ouadalqulver, 
Togold  converting,  one  by  one, 

The  ripples  of  that  mighty  river; 
Beside  me  on  the  bank  was  seated 

A  Serille  girl,  with  auburn  hair. 
And  eyes  that  might  the  world  hare  cheated-- 

A  wild,  bright,  wicked,  diamond  pair. 

<  She  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand. 

Just  as  the  loving  sua  was  going. 
With  such  a  soft,  small,  shining  hand. 

You  would  have  sworn  't  was  silver  flowing : 
Her  words  were  three,  and  not  one  more ; 

What  could  Diana's  motto  be  T 
The  syren  wrote  upon  the  shore, 

'Death  I  not  inconstancy  I' 

'  And  then  her  two  large  languid  eyes 

So  turned  on  mine,  the  devil  take  me  I 
I  set  the  stream  on  fire  with  sighs, 

And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make  me. 
Saint  Fbancis  would  have  been  deceived 

By  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand : 
But  one  week  more,  and  I  believed 

As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand  I* 

A  miBND  tells  us,  that  sitting  in  an  inn  in  Baltimore,  the  other  day,  he  was  struck 
with  the  singular  appearance  of  an  old  Guinea  negro,  *  black  as  the  ace  of  spades,' 
who  was  attending  to  some  menial  duty  in  the  travellers'  room.  His  face  was  scarred 
and  seamed,  his  legs  were  dreadfully  awry,  and  his  hands  seemed  almost  turned  wrong' 
side  outward,  and  in  form  and  color  resembled  more  than  any  thing  else  the  paws  of 
a  wild  animal,  or  the  hands  of  an  orang-outang.  Our  informant  inquired  of  Pomybt 
what  had  oooasioned  these  deformities.  *  Wal,  dey  ts  beformitiee,  massa,  dat  *b  he*. 
Wal  den,  I  'U  tell  yon  how  dey  come,  masM.  *6ood  many  years  ago,  I  was  m  lab 
wid  a  handsum  black  gal,  and  we  was  same  as  married ;  and  one  day  I  see  a  nigger 
oomin'  out  o'  de  house.  I  knew  dat  man,  an'  uf  I  am  a  nigger  I  hab  my  feetin'a.  I 
was  full  ob  de  debbil  lA  my  heart  ag'in  him,  'cos  I  know'd  him«  and  I  knoVd  wben 
he  worked— e'yah !  e'yah !  He  worked  in  a  powder-mill ;  and  next  day  I  went  up 
dar.    I  want  to  de  door  and  looked  m,  and  dar  I  see  bun;  «n'  I  took  a  ooal  o' firs  dat  I 
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hid  teonglii  along,  and  fiow'd  it  in  on  to  de  floor.  Gor-amighty,  maaa,  'fore  I  could 
gtC  away  Myat*/,  dere  waa  de  biggest  flaah  o'  lightntn'  /  efaber  see,  and  dat  waa  de  laat 
I  kaowM  any  t'ing  "bout  dat  boaineeB  lor  two  months.  T  would  a-been  all  right,  doagfa, 
bat  de  man  *t  waa  dar  was  not  de  nigger  I  t*ought !  He's  a  dead  nigger  his-se'f, 
doQgh,  long  ago ;  and  I  waa  glad  ob  it  when  he  went,  'coa  be  always  looked  at  me  aa  if 
he'd  got  de  beat  ob  it ;  and  he  du2  got  de  best  ob  it,  maasa,  dat's  fac* ;  for  I  waa  n't 
ds  haa'aniDeat  nigger  den  dat  dar  waa  in  Maryland — dat  *s  sartain  sore.  E*yah ! 
e*yah!'  He  shamUed  away,  and  oar  friend  saw  him  no  more.  ...  Is  there 
sny  one,  among  all  onr  readers  ;  in  the  silence  of  the  night-watches,  or  when  the 
fimt  thoughts  of  morning  mah  npon  the  re&wakened  mi^d ;  who  has  not  mrnettm^ 
isit  with  Sir  HunnniBY  Datt,  in  hia  <  8almonia  :*  <  I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or 
intellect  in  othen,  be  it  genioa,  power,  wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what 
would  be  most  delightful,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  reli' 
giomt  belief  to  every  other  blessing ;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness ;  oreatea 
now  hopaa,  when  all  earthly  hopea  vaniah ;  and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destroc- 
tion  of  eziateneei  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  lights  ;  awakens  life  even  in  death  ;  and 
from  oormption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity ;  makes  an  instrument  of 
Uuture  and  shame  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  Paradise ;  and,  far  above  all  combinationa 
of  aaithly  hopea,  calls  up  the  most  delightful  visions  of  palma  and  amarantha ;  the 
gaidsoa  of  the  Ueaoed ;  tha  aecurity  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and 
the  sceptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation  and  despair.'  .  .  .  Stammxrino, 
ilthough  aomewhat  inconvenient  to  those  afflicted  with  it,  and  often  exciting  our 
sympathiea  for  the  sufierer,  is  sometimes  witnessed  under  circumstances  so  ludicrous 
as  to  eaoae  us  momentarily  to  forget  its  trae  character.  We  heard  a  friond  Mate 
the  other  day  the  feUowing  authentic  anecdote.  A  countryman,  an  inveterate  stam- 
DMter,  tmi£ng  at  the  city  of  St  John,  New-Brunswick,  among  other  articles  on  his 
list  of  '  wants'  had  a  file.  Stepping  into  a  shop  near  at  hand,  (the  owner  of  which 
happened  himaelf  to  be  a  stutterer,)  he  hastily  addresKd  the  man  at  the  counter  with: 
*  Ha-ba-ha4iave  yon  g-g-gA-go-f  o<  any  f-f-f-files  V  *  N-n-n-no,  Sir,  we  have  n't 
i'P^Z^'V'^  ^'^y  f-f-f-fllM.'  Quick  as  thought  the  sensitive  and  excited  conntryman'a 
fiat  was  aeon  in  immediate  and  dangerous  proximity  to  the  affrighted  shop-keeper's 
nose,  whQe  he  thundered  out :  *  You  inf-f-femal  sc-sc-oundrel  you,  what  do  you  mean 
by  mo-mo-mocking  me?'  ...  In  the  Euphuistic  style  of  compliment,  we  do  not 
raasBber  ever  to  have  met  a  more  felicitous  thing  than  this : 

'  Pbokxtbeus  ftole  Are,  the  poeta  all  aay, 
To  enliven  the  image  he  'd  modelled  of  clay ; 
Had  fair  Makt  been  with  him,  the  beami  of  her  eyes 
Would  have  aared  Urn  the  trouble  of  robbing  the  skies.' 

'Khockino  head,  in  token  of  respect  and  thanks,'  as  the  Chinese  have  it,  the 
Sditoe  hereof  wishes  *  Isaac  Watxins,  Jr.,'  (a  '  weak  invention,'  though  not  of  <  the 
ansmy,)  health  and  haf^Nnesa.    A  better  <  budget'  is  seldom  opened : 

•  Down-Eon,  Jkeember,  1848. 
'  Hs.  KifiCK. :  OrerhaaUng  the  pigeon-holes  and  sly  comers  in  the  office  of  one  of  onr  vll- 
Uffe  attorneys,  for  ttie  purpose  of  cleaning  up  and  '  setting  to  rights,'  I  full  upon  dirers  '  cob- 
w«ibi^'  some  of  which  I  have  been  tempted  to  send  to  you.    Thus : 

*How  I  ooT  mro  Businxss.  —  About  three  months  after  my  admission  to  the  bar,  my  door 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  by  a  client*  Long  and  dreary  days  were  those  during  which  I 
1  in  vain  for  the  foot-foils  of  my  first  client  He  came  at  length,  in  the  person  of  a  Green 
I  boy,  who  had  been  arraigned  for  an  assaalt  on  one  Smow  Housx.  Hastening  to  the 
oaea  rf  the  prossm tftig  sttoraey,  big  with  the  importance  of  a  esse,  I  foand  there  flie  attorasy , 
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the  magiBferate,  (a  shrewd  Scotchman,  who  knew  Kobkkt  Brairs,  and  had  read  '  Tarn  O'Shanter* 
in  the  poet^a  manuscript,)  the  complainant,  and  sundry  anxious  spectators.  The  attorney  for 
the  prosecution,  having  read  in  magnificent  style  the  complaint  and  warrant,  proceeded  to  say : 

*  May  it  please  your  honor :  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  court's  attention,  altiiough  it  may  not 
have  been  noticed  by  the  young  gentieman  who  appears  to  be  for  the  defence,  yet,  I  say,  it 
cannot  hare  escaped  your  attention,  that  I  have  departed  from  the  usual  form  in  drawing  thia 
warrant  I  have  not  caused  it  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  *  The  Statk  or  Maznx,'  as  is  the 
common  practice.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  complainant  into  the  suckumstances  (he  alwaya 
pronounced  it  so)  of  this  case,  I  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  sufflcientiy  aggravated  to 
authorize  me  to  grant  a  warrant  in  the  name  mnd  bekalfof  the  StaU^  hvi  toautd  justify  me  in  issuing 
one  in  fAe  name  of  the  gentleman  injured^  which  I  accordingly  hare  done.  Wltii  thia  explanation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  pufiectly  satisfactory  to  the  court,  I  will  now  state '  all  and  fnlly'  the  eri- 
dence  which  we  expect  to  offer,  and  on  which  we  ahall  rely  for  a  conriction.'  Baring  finiahed 
his  '  opening,'  the  learned  counsel  took  his  seat ;  when  I  ventured  a  motion  to  quash  tiie  *  docu- 
ments,' for  that  they  were  not  *  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Maine.'  '  1  shall  allow  that  motion,* 
said  the  Justice,  before  the  complainant's  counsel  had  time  to  make  any  remarks  thereon.  The 
warrant  was  '  squashed.'    I  got  my  iumm  up  that  day. 

*  My  next  call  was  from  a  young  man«  a  son  of  one  of  the '  merchant  princes'  of  EostpSf  who 
was  at  that  time,  (in  1835,  the  season  of  the  '  land  fever,')  stopping  in  '  our  village,'  where  his 
father  had  recently  made  some  '  heavy'  real<estate  purchases.  He  was  a  wild  boy,  and  would 
tipple.  One  day  he  came  into  the  oiBce,  a  littie  '  tight'  and  greatly  excited.  *  'Squire,'  said 
he,  'I  want  a  warrant  against  J-——,  the  shoemaker,  as  quick  as  you  can  make  it.'  *  What 
has  he  been  doing  V  I  asked.    *  Why,  he  *s  abused  me  shamefully,  and  I  won't  submit  to  it  I' 

*  Well,  what  has  he  done  t  Did  he  strike  you  V  '  No,  but  he  abused  me ;  he  called  me  a  d — d 
scoundrel,  and  I  wont  to  make  him  prove  hie  words ." 

'  Among  other  things  I  found  in  an  old  brown-covered  note*book  the  following,  which,  re- 
lating as  it  does  to  the  worthy  deacon  mentioned  in  a  late  number  of  your  <  useful*  Magazine,  I 
transcribe ;  remarking,  however,  that  he  was  no  deacon^ only  a  Metho<iiBt  On  the  oonclu- 
aioB  of  a  long  and  fervent  prayer  at  one  of  the  nightiy  prayer-meetings  in  his  own  ci^,  in  a 
season  of  great  awakening  there,  having  dwelt  on  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  His  works  and  His  presence  among  them,  he  wound  up  his  outpouring  of  gratitude 
by  adding :  '  And  now,  O  Lord,  we  would  not  wish  to  dioate^  but  would  huwibly  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  a  revival  over  in  B r  t' 

'  And  another:  Two  members  of  the  same  society  had  become  sureties  to  a  contract  fbr 
building  a  church,  and  one  of  them  had  been  compelled  to  psy  a  large  sum  thereon ;  and  not 
being  able  to  get  his  money  from  the  society,  the  principal  in  the  obligation  sued  hie  co-surety 
for  contribution.  At  the  trial,  which  was  before  Chief- Justice  Wh — n,  (one  of  the  great  men 
of  Maine,  now  about  to  descend  from  the  bench  he  has  so  long  honored  and  dignified ;  a  rare, 
true  man ;  never  coaxed  nor  scared  from  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  a  genial  bumoriat 
withal ;)  the  ex-governor,  of  whom  you  have  heard,  was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  our 
deacon  friend  (but  I  insist  he  was  n't  a  deacon,)  was  a  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff 
desired  to  prove  by  the  witness  that  at  a  church-meeting  the  defendant  had,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, admitted  his  liability  in  the  suit  then  pending.  The  witness  stated  that  the  defendant 
complained  to  the  meeting  that  he  had  been  sued  for  moneys  which  they  had  agreed  to  pay 
and  ought  to  pay ;  that  they  had  neglected  and  refused  to  do  what  was  right,  and  he  was  in 
consequence  in  danger  of  being  hauled  in  and  made  to  pay  a  large  amount.  '  He  used,'  aaid 
the  witness,  •  a  great  deal  of  hard  language  toward  the  brethren,  and  we  thought  he  orbussd 
some  of  them.'    *  Well,  Mr.  witness,'  asked  the  ex-governor,  *  what  did  you  do  t'    '  Why,  he 

talked  very  hard  about  us,  and  used  unchristisn  language,  and  we — ah->ah '    '  Did  yon 

agree  to  pay  the  debt  f '  interrupted  the  ex-governor.  '  Ko :  he  talked  rery  hard,  and  we  could 
not  get  along  with  him ;  and  so  we  had  to— >(o  turn  him  out ."  *  Oh,'  said  the  judge,  looking 
over  his  double  specs,  *  you  could  nU  pay  him,  and  eo  you  excomuvunieaXed  him  /* 

'  I  am,  I  hope, 

'  Excusably  yours, 
—  *  Isaac  Wajkins,  Jn.* 

Wk  Mt  the  other  day  for  a  little  while  to  see  a  free-apoken,  ingenuoiu  young  man, 
who  had  few  concealments  of  plan  or  purpose,  have  bis  brains  picked  by  one  of  yonr 
still,  designing  peiwnis,  who  dignify  selfish  meanness  with  the  name  of  *  tact'  oir 
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*  policy.'  Thete  are  the  sort  of  worldly  gentry  (bat  we  like  especially  to  meet.  There 
u  only  one  game  to  play  with  them.  Fix  a  full  roand  <)ye  unwinkingly  upon  thein ; 
follow  no  <  lead'  of  conveiBation ;  ezchangd  words  equally  with  them ;  and  if  they 
dose  a  brief  and  careful  sentence  with  an  inqoiring  '  I  suppose  7*  or  a  conseryative 
'  Yoo  will  do  tOf  perhaps?*  answer  to  the  first/  Indeed?'  and  to  the  second,  *  Perhaps.' 
We  say  it  with  a  full  cousciousnees  of  the  self-satire  conveyed  in  the  remark,  never- 
theleai  we  say  it,  that  this  kind  of  inquisitors  would  find  our  brains  '  very  poor  pick- 
ing.'  ...    *  Plkase  tell  your  correspondent,'  says  a  friend,  in  a  note  to  the  Editoe, 

*  who  writes  yon  on  the  subject  of  '  American  Hereditary  Aristocracy,*  that  the 
whole  thing  has  been  done  extremely  well  in  three  stanzas  by  that  very  clever  satirist^ 
your  old  oorrespondent,  John  6.  Saxc  : 

*  Ov  all  the  notable  things  on  earth,    • 
The  queerest  one  ii  pride  of  hirth    \ 

Among  our  *  fierce  democracie  V 
A  bridge  acroM  a  hundred  yean, 
Without  a  prop  to  UTe  it  from  aneen, 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  peer* ; 
A  thing  for  laughter,  fieera  and  jeera, 

la  American  ariateeraey  I 

*  English  and  Iriah,  French  and  Snanlah, 
Oennan,  Italian,  Dutch  and  Danuh, 
Croaaing  their  Teina  until  they  Tanish 

In  one  conglomeration ! 
So  subtle  a  tangle  of  blood,  indeed. 
No  heraldry  HaavsT  will  ever  succeed 

In  finding  the  ctrenlatton  I 

'  Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  friend. 
Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend, 
Without  good  reaaon  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  other  end 

By  some  plebeian  Tocation  I 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  Line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  atrongar  twine 

That  plaguea  some  worthy  relation  I' 

Wb  havtf  received  some  Imes  from  Schenectady,  entitled  *  The  Dead  ktuno  noiAny''^ 
iking*  So  far  as  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  poetry  is  cbncemed,  our  corres- 
pondent has  shown  that  there  are  some  of  the  living  who  have  very  little  advantage 
over  the  dead.  .  .  .  The  following  lucid  exposition  of  what  constitutes  an  <  interro- 
gatory' in  law  was  lately  made  to  a  juvenile  '  inquiring  mind'  by  a  distmguished  *  law- 
jer  at  law :'  *  My  dear,  an  interrogatory  is  a  very  explicit  method,  used  prindpaOy  iik 
chancery  proceedings,  for  obtaining  a  correct  answer  to  a  simple  question.    Thus  > 

*  Whether  John  Johks,  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  a  place,  did,  should,  could,  #Onld 
might,  or  ought;  or  whether  he  didn't,  shouldn't,  couldn't,  wdbldn't,  mightn't,  or 
oo^t  n't ;  or  if  he  didn't,  should  n't,  could  n't,  would  n't,  might  n't,  or  ought  n't,  toAy 
did  n't  he,  should  n't  he,  could  n't  he '  would  n't  he,  might  n't  he,  or  ought  n't  he ;  and  if 
not  on  such  a  day,  and  at  such  a  place,  then  whether  at  some  other,  and  what,  day  and 
place  he  did,  should,  could,  would,  might,  or  ought ;  or  whether  he  did  n't,  should  n't, 
could  n't  would  n't,  might  n'l,  or  ought  n't ;  or  under  some  Other,  and  what  peculiar,  or 
if  not  pftmliar,  under  some  other  and  what  circumstances ;  and  if  not,  why  not,  or 
how  otherwise,  do  it: '  CertAinly,  Bunsby  ;  '  if  so  be,  then  therefore ;  why  not  V  Our 
friend  David  Graham,  and  Arphaxed  his  <  pcurdner,'  might,  would,  could  —  <  least- 
ways'  they  should  —  help  to  put  an  end  to  this  utterly  ridiculous  formula.  ...  In  a 
stiiring  and  eloquent  address  delivered  l^fore  the  New- York  Mechanics'  Institute  by 
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Colonel  Zadogc  Pratt,  on  the  occasion  of  hibrecentinanguration  as  President  of  that 
floarishtn^  institntion,  we  take  the  sabjomed  pregnant  passage: 

'I  WMH  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  preaent  condition  of  Great  Britain,  the 
moat  stable  of  any  Earopean  monarchy.  I  find  from  authentic  memoranda,  &at  the  number 
of  penons  owning  landa  in  England  ia  thirty  thonaand;  in  Scotland,  three  thousand ;  and  Ire- 
land, six  thousand ;  only  thir^-nine  thousand  in  the  whole ;  leading  more  than  twenty-flTe 
millions  of  the  whole^polation,  who  do  not  own  a  single  foot  of  Qod's  creation.  In  1780,  no 
farther  back  than  that,  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand; 
so  you  may  see  how  rapidly  all  the  lands  in  Great  Britain  are  passing  into  the  bauds  of  the  few ; 
Into  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  favorites  of  Church  and  State.  And  I  may  add  in  this  connect 
tlon,  that  while  here,  in  our  country,  every  man  has  o  voice  in  the  government,  and  the  choice 
of  his  rulers ;  in  England,  only  one  in  nineteen  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  voting ;  in  Scotlandr 
one  in  thirty ;  and  in  Ireland,  one  in  forty -three.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  under  such  instita- 
tions,  where  labor  is  degraded,  and  industzj  deprived  of  its  reward;  where  the  poorly  shel- 
tered and  poorly  fed  millions  are  compelled  to  toil  for  landlords,  priests  and  aristocrats;  Is  it 
Btrance  that  there  should  be  misery  and  starvation,  bloodshed,  riots,  and  revolutions  T  No ;  it 
would  seem  more  strange  if  there  were  none.  The  truth  is,  the  people  cannot  always  remain 
down-trodden  and  oppreascfl.  Their  efforts  during  the  year  that  nas  passed,  have  excited  oor 
sympathy.  The  great  Goifof  Battles  will  yet,  we  trust,  crown  th^eir  efforts  with  victory';  and 
we  may  still  hope  to  see  oxir  light  shine  serosa  the  ocean,  and  our  great  example  pointing  ev«r 
to  the  polar  star  of  liberty  and  hapi^ess.' 

*  I  SEND  to  you  my  last  song.  You  will  be  kind  to  examine  and  said  of  him  what 
you  think  it  deserve  in  your  estime  paper.'  Thus  writes  to  us  that  distinguished  cooi- 
poser  and  musician,  our  friend  Signer  Dc  Bbonis,  in  a  note  accompanying  a  copy  of 
'When  to  Sad  Music  youJJsten,''  a  Bong  by  Thomas  Moorb,  Esq.  It  is  a  chaHning- 
production,  and  its  notes  have  been  sang  and  its  praises  chanted  many  times  in  ovr 
hearing  by  very  beautiful  lips.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  composer^s  friend,  Lumusy  Frank- 
lin, Esq.,  himself  an  excellent  judge  and  exemplar  of  vocal  skill  and  taste.  Signer 
Db  Begnis,  although  he  speaks  English  only  '  a  few,'  understands  well  the  universal 
language  of  music,  and  can  make  that  speak  to  the  aoul,  irrespective  of  the  word- 
clothing  of  different  nations.  His  compositions  are  all  deservedly  popular.  MesBrs. 
Firth,  Pond  and  Compant  «re  the  publishers  of  the '  Song*  befwe  us.  .  .  .  'Old 
Bowdoin*  is  quite  right.  Pancko  himself,  that  eminent  color*  *  gemblum*  and  poet, 
'  nf  he  is  a  nigger,*  excels  the  author  of  the  *Song  written  for  the  Portland  Ocean 
Fire  Company*  in  felicity  and  power  of  versification.  But  let  not  our  partiality  for 
Mr.  Pancko  mislead  our  judgment  Our  readers  shall  decide  for  themselves.  Air, 
*  Loot  Long  :* 


*  Old  Four*  was  made  in  a\x  weeks, 
And  Aey  made  her  mlffhty  strong ; 
There  aint  no  other  'tab^ 
WiUi  her  can  come  along. 

'  Brake  her  down,  bullies. 
Brake  her  dowi)  stout; 
Brake  her  down,  my  bully -boys. 
And  we  'U  the  Are  put  out 


'  Portland  firemen  they  are  good  'una. 
Though  sometimes  they  aet  aUly ; 
There  isn't  one  among  'em 
That  can  shine  with  Captain  WnxxTv 

*  Our  plpemen  too  are  good  'uns, 

And  uiey  make  the  others  stare, 
When  they  see 'Old  Ocean's*  ' 
.    A-flylng  through  the  air  I' 


*  Thbrb  is  a  corpse  at  the  door  for  you  !*  said  a  wag  of  a  carman  the  other  day, 
with  the  frost  sparkling  on  his  whiskers,  and  his  breath  congealed  on  his  long  hair; 
frozen  stiff  and  stark,'  said  he, '  and  with  its  skin  on  !'  *  Of  course,*  we  thought ;  *  if 
it  it  a  corpse,  why  not?'  We  went  down  to  look  at  it  Ah !  it  was  a  sight  to  make 
one's  mouth  water :  a  noble  deer,  fa(  as  a  seal,  with  the  loveliest  dappled  skin ;  holding^ 
forth  promise  of  such  toothsome  <  saddles,'  such  delicious  steaks,  as  might  make 
Ancius  himself  smack  his  lips  with  even  the  foretaste.  *  Who  hath  done  this?*  w& 
exclaimed :  *  it  can  be  none  other  than  Colonel  Seymour,  of  Port-Jervis ;  and  is  one 
of  the  fruits  of  that  great  iron  thoroughfare  which  penetrates  the  deer-haunts  tha^ 
Jine  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road.'     Yea,  verily,  and  it  was  that  geneiow 
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genUemAu ;  and  we  *  blessed  him  unaware/  as  have  many  frieuds  since ;  for  a  more 
MTory  doe  never  laid  down  an  innocent  life  at  the  feet  of  the  hunter.  .  .  .  <  The  fol« 
lowing,'  wiHes  a  Philadelphia  correspondent, '  is  a  copy  of  a  sermon  deliyered  at  a  meet* 
ing  of  the  '  colored  brethren'  at  Wiliistown  in  this  state,  and  was  taken  down  at  the 
time  by  an  old  fnend,  who  keenly  enjoyed  and  still  enjoys  any  thing  quaint  or  original. 
I  have  transcribed  it  for  yon,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  the  mosaic  of  the 
delightful  <  Gossip.'    Thanks, '  6.  D.  S.'  for  both  the  *  Sermon'  and  the  compUment : 

'  JfKMBA  dat  DOWt  memba  dat^  my  fiiendi ;  we  mns  all  be  bswn  obs  'gain ;  an  if  yoa  no  bUtf 
dat,  yoa  may  go  Philadelphy  aa  aee.  I  apoae  yon  wonda  dat  brack-a-nun  'peak ;  dere  't  li  now, 
done  'tis ;  you  looka  for  great  ting ;  but  I  apeet  yon  disappint 

*  Wen,  letta  us  hear  what  John  Bapatis  aay :  why  he  tella  you  Cmiisx  mak  a  Balamaas 
^peak ;  yes  he  make  a  Brack-a-maa  'peak  too  I  De  criptore  teUay  on  our  SAtsova  wa'  temp^ 
tirty  year  by  de  Umbu,  who  follow  hha  all  'bont  de  wUdemeai,  and  oflk  him  de  hole  woxU ; 
<i4Dr  de  Dasix.  waa  President  of  de  hole  world  den)  bnt  our  ainooa  we'  greater  dan  be ;  aa  be 
aay  *  Get  dee  hin*  me,  Satan.'  Now  I  'm  jnaa  gwine  for  aay  aumting  —  Jnsa  gwtaie  to  any  sum- 
ting,  mj  friends;  yoa  member  Nicdsmus;  ah  I  now  I  tonch  de  great  folk  I  Well,  ypn 
number  NiCDSMua ;  poor,  low,  humble,  in  a  manga;  our  SAiBoxTa  come  to  NtcnaMus,  not 
proud  sa  I,  an  dee,  an  dou ;  Ha  cure  an*  work  s  meracle ;  an  aay  to  de  deai^  tske  up  dia 
bed  an  walk;  you  kno  for  whet  people  mnaa  take  up  dere  bed  and  walkt  I  tells  you; 
caase  dey  ao  'tiff  an  wicked.  Ah,  ah  t  you  c«n  no  run  'way  from  our  Sajbous;  If  you  go  up 
to  HeaTen,  he  puUa  you  down ;  if  you  go  to  de  place  torment,  he  pulla  you  up ;  an  if  you  go 
into  de  aea,  he  find  you  I  Oh  I  't  is  fine,  beautiful  t'ing  fbr  be  a  Chriatisnl  Now  an  idea  Juaaa 
«ame  crosaa  my  min ;  I  war  looUn  fbr  him ;  I  war  looUn  for  de  house  Juda.  Wella,  you 
member  de  h<iuBe»JnDA ;  how  men  lub  darkness  an  frtdd  de  light,  cause  he  deed  ebil.  Dere 't  is 
now,  my  friends,  dere  't  is  now.  Well,  watts  poasel  Paox.  say  t  Why  he  bapatise  wid  water, 
but  aay  one  comma  'hind  him  whoae  latehet  not  wordy  for  buckle ;  he  bapatlae  wid  fire,  aa 
water  of  de  H01.T  Oobx.  Now  I  eomin  to  de  marrow  of  it.  Ton  member  de  white  'tone  in  de 
criptnre  «id  letta;  well  dat  tone  for  bruise  de  serpent  Hoses  heldby  the  head  in  the  wlldemesal 
weUa  I  's'poae,  indeed  I  'spect,  dere  aome  dere  in  dis  audence  ob  my  voice  no  blief  in  Qod  :  Jussa 
like  wicked  man  I  was  wid  yes'day  affemoon  in  our  yard  f  He  telle  me  de  criptnre  Us,  an 
CBsnalia.  Ah  I  hot  he  had  bottle  ram  in  he  hand  I  Dere 'tis,  my  friends,  dere 'tis.  Besa' 
he  dies ;  I  warrant  you  he  diet  I 

'  Now  my  dear  tender  female  aista's,  now  I  'peak  to  you ;  an  wa'  'tinking  bout  de  Jews ;  de 
wicked  Jews.  I  hope  dere  no  'tiff  Jews  'mong  you,  my  dear  tender  female  sista's.  Ahf  some 
of  yoa  ma  Isff,  but  *tis  solemn  ting;  an  you  an  I  hab  to  ansa  for  it  I  hab  to  ansa  fbr  preach, 
yoa  hab  to  aaaa  for  listen  to  me.  Oh  I  't  fs  beautifnl  ting  for  be  a  Christian  I  Wicked  men 
diake  when  he  dead ;  but  good  man,  if  he  no  tief,  no  lia,  when  he  dead  he  aay :  Oh  I  deatti 
where  are  dou  ting  f    Grave,  where  are  dou  victory  I' 

One  cannot  help  respecting  the  fervor  and  evident  sincerity  of  this  appeal,  while  it  is 
BM  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  jumbled  matter  and  odd  manner  which  characterize  it 
The  whole  is  '  negro,  all  over.'  .  .  .  <  He  is  an  English  lad,  of  good  character,  just 
airived  in  America ;  his  father  is  dead  ;  his  mother,  in  the  near  prospect  of  an  increase 
which  is  a  blessing  to  the  rich  but  not  always  to  the  indigent,  is  very  poor  and  very  ill. 
Tlie  little  boy  who  hands  you  this  is  himself  far  from  well,  as  yoa  can  see ;  bat  he  is 
anxious,  if  ha  can  get  an  opportunity,  to  be  of  service  in  a  printii^-office,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  duties  of  which  he  is  already  acquainted.  Can  you  procure  him  something 
to  do  in  the  printing-office  of  the  KNicKsaaocKER  ?  If  you  can,  you  will  confer  a 
great  favor  npon  him,  and  a  greater  upon  his  mother  and  ber  little  family  —  all 
*  ilrangttn  in  a  strange  land.' '  We  do  n't  pretend  to  *  quote,'  exactly,  m  the  fore- 
going; but  we  do  pretend  to  give  the  spirit  of  a  note  which  was  brought  us  one  in- 
demeht  December  day  in  the  winter  of  '46  by  a  pale,  thin,  soft-voiced  English  lad, 
•  from  an  '  dd-country'  friend  resident  in  the  metropolis,  whose  *  heart  is  m  the  right 
place.'    The  kind-hearted  gentleman  by  whose  side  we  have  sat  for  so  many  years* 
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'  reading  with  him  the  proof-fiheets  which  he  has  printed  for  lu,  made  the  lad  qmta 
happy  by  giving  him  a  situation,  from  which  something  was  gained  toward  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother  and  his  little  brother  and  sisters.  After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four 
months*  *  one  mom  we  misBed  him  from  his  accustomed  place'  at  the  office,  and  on 
inquiry  were  informed  that  he  had  gone  with  his  mother  and  family  to  *  the  west.' 
One  of  the  little  fellow's  office-friends  has  just  shown  us  a  note  from  him,  dated  at 
Milwaukie,  and  written  on  the  back  of  a  *  Carrier'8  Address  to  the  Patrons  of  the 
Milwaukie  Sentinel  and  Oaxette*  circulated  by  himself  on  New- Year's  day,  from 
which  we  learn  that  he  is  now  doing  well  in  the  office  of  that  flourishing  journal,  and 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  address,  a  copy  of  which  he  says  he  *  takes  great  pride'  in 
sending  to  his  friend.  That  as  a  mere  boy,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  such  diffi- 
culties as  we  have  indicated,  he  has  good  reason  to  be  so,  we  think  will  be  apparent 
from  the  following  incidental  picture  of  some  of  the  *  glories'  of  war,  which  we  take 
from  the  performance  in  question : 

*  Pbacc  reigns  throughout  onr  land ;  no  more  tite  oar 
Of  blood-fltained  Olory  mshefl  on  'mid  war, 
Striking  with  ruthleM  hands  one  soldier  down 
To  gire  another  litUe  more  renown ; 
What  are  the  'fflories'  that  surronnd  the  sight, 
When  the  dim  lantern,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Seeks  through  the  corses  scattered  o'er  uie  plain 
The  friend  we  loved,  who  ne'er  shall  speak  again  t 
What  are  the  '  glories'  of  the  scalding  tear, 
Tom  from  the  wife  at  her  dead  husband's  bier ; 
Though  the  striped  flag  that  dabbled  in  his  blood 
The  first  he  bore  to  heights  where  last  he  stood  f 
What  are  the  *  glories'  that  the  path  surround 
Of  the  sick  soldier,  sinking  on  the  ground, 
Struck  by  the  sunbeam  on  the  red*hot  sand. 
Or  straggling  shot  down  \>j  some  fierce  brigand  V 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  but  a  mere  fragmentary  *  sample*  of  the  Address,  which  ccmtaina 
many  felicitous  political  *  hits,'  with  which  of  course  it  does  not  beccnne  us  to  meddle. 
*  Macte  virtute,*  *  J,  H.  E.'  .  .  .  Since  the  slightly  contradictory  passage  which 
we  quoted  recently  from  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Times'  weekly  journal,  (may  the  shadow 
of  William  T.  Porter  never  be  less !)  we  have  seen  nothing  more  forcible  in  that 
kind  than  the  following:  *  Last  night,  yesterday  morning,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  breakfhst,  a  hungry  boy  about  forty  yean  old,  bought  a  sixpence- 
custard  for  a  shilling,  and  threw  it  through  a  brick  wall  nine  feet  thick,  and  jumping 
over  it  broke  his  ankle  right  off  above  the  knee,  fell  into  a  dry  mill-pond  and  was 
drowned.  About  forty  years  after  that,  on  the  same  day,  an  old  cat  had  nine  turkey 
gobblen,  a  high  wind  blew  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  frying-pan,  and  knocked  the  old 
Dutch  chum  down,  and  killed  two  dead  pigs  at  Besting,  where  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  was  talking  French  to  his  aunt  Peter.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  hit  or  two  in  the 
private  note  of  onr  New-Orleans  correspondent,  which  reminds  us  of  the  adroK 
satire  conveyed  by  Fielding,  through  Jonathan  Wild,  in  one  of  his  Newgate  con- 
vensations,  previous  to  his  execution :  '  I  confess,'  says  that  worthy, '  I  look  on  this 
death  of  hanging  to  be  as  proffer  for  a  hero  as  any  other ;  and  I  solemnly  declare, 
that  had  Alexander  the  Great  been  hanged,  it  would  not  in  the  least  have  dimin- 
ished my  respect  for  his  memory  !'  .  .  .  Never  can  we  hear  too  often  from  the 
most  esteemed  friend  who  wrote  us  in  early  December  as  follows,  from  one  of  the 
very  prettiest  villages  on  <  old  Long-Island's  sea-girt  shore :'  <  A  howling  storm  has 
been  in  process  for  the  last  twelve  houn.    The  tide  is  so  high,  that  it  is  within  twenty 
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feet  of  the  chamber  where  I  writQ.  I  can  look  out  of  the  window,  and  by  the  light 
of  ue  moon  eee  the  veesels  writhing  and  struggling  in  the  waves  of  the  Long-Island 
Sound.  On  such  a  night  the  '  Lexington*  steamer  went  down,  not  far  from  this  very 
spot ;  and  those  who  embarked  upon  the  Atlantic  perished.  It  is  bitter  cold.  I  hear 
*  the  wind  walking  over  the  dry  leaves.*  I  have  closed  the  windows,  lighted  up  the 
&n  with  pine-knoti,  trinmied  the  argand,  prepared  the  sedatives,  and  indite  this 
epistle  to  yon.  In  the  early  part  of  this  evening  I  encountered  a  very  narrow  escape, 
not  to  say  singular  adventure,  which  I  proceed  to  record.  I  was  walking  up  the  hill 
to  the  hospitable  mansion  of  a  friend,  the  moon  not  yet  risen,  the  night  pitchy-dark  ; 
wet,  snowy ;  the  wind  howlmg  as  aforesaid ;  when  I  encountered  in  the  middle  of 
the  path,  which  was  very  steep,  (on  the  left  was  a  high  fence,  on  the  right  a  close 
thicket,)  something  which  made  me  start.  Although  small,  and  near  to  the  ground, 
it  was  really  ghost-like ;  a  small  body,  of  a  deep  and  dismal  black,  with  a  snow- 
white  rim  of  white  about  its  neck.  It  started  from  the  dry  leaves  and  bushes,  in  a 
hvried  way,  which  made  me  jump  two  feet  out  of  the  path.  As  soon  as  presence  of 
mind  was  restored,  *  thinks  I  to  myself,*  *  I  zee  zome*sing.'  The  whole  narrative  for- 
merly contained  in  the  Knickerbocker  burst  at  once  upon  my  recollection.  Whatever 
the  sprite  was,  by  a  sort  of  intuitive  perception  I  recognised  him  as  the  same  which 
iqipeared  to  the  Hero  of  Yaphauk,  when  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth  was  thoroughly 
spoUed.  My  first  thought  was  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  to  cry  <  Shu  !*  and  let  fly  a 
stone ;  but  reflecting  that  his  name  was  spelt  S-k-u-n-k,  and  that  I  was  no  match 
for  him  in  offensive  tactics,  I  desisted.    So  I  spoke  not  a  word,  and 

'  I  raiB'd  not  a  stone, 

But  left  him  alone  in  his  glory.* 

And  it  teas  glory:  abounding  in  a  superfluity  of  musk,  which  I  felt  thankful 
was  distilled  upon  the  surrounding  bushes,  and  not  on  a  cloak  which  was  lent  to  me. 
I  stood  stock  still,  and  as  I  did  so,  this  offensive  *  crittur*  tottled  away  down  hill, 
with  the  airiness  of  a  volatile  essence.*  <  Ah,  ha !  mon  ami  — suppose  what  he  was, 
eh  f  .  .  •  We  have  lost  sight  or*  Punch*  for  some  months,  save  so  far  as  glancing 
hastily  at  its  illustrations  went ;  and  truth  to  say,  it  seemed  to  be  flagging  in  mterest 
a  little.  But  it  is  now  *  recruiting'  in  a  good  degree ;  and  we  learn  that  Douglas 
Jbrrold  is  again  a  prominent  contributor  to  its  columns.  California  and  the  gold- 
mmes  constitute  very  important  literary  and  pictorial  themes  with  Punch  <  about  these 
days.'    Here  is  that  great  philosopher's  *  Neto-Year'B  Carol  ;* 

•  The  davlight  lengthens,  and  the  ranshine  strengthens, 
1  thin     •  .    '     .     ' 


And  things  in  general  also  look  more  clear ; 
rradegi      *      '    '"  '     "'  "-  — 

Thus,] 


Trade  growing  brighter  as  the  skies  get  lighter : 
IS,  in  its  cradle,  smiles  the  new-bom  year. 


'  Snow-drops  now  sleeping,  shortly  will  be  peeping 
Forth,  and  the  crocus  lift  its  yellow  cup; 
But  faster  thriving,  sooner  still  reTiving, 
The  markets  are  already  looking  up. 

« To  its  meridian,  with  rise  quotidian. 

More  highly  soars  the  rolling  orb  of  day ; 
And  looms  are  spinning  quicker,  mills  beginning 
WiUi  fresh  Telocity  to  whirl  away. 

•  From  hill  and  monntain.  and  from  crystal  fountain. 
Each  dawn  more  early  sweeps  the  fog  and  mist ; 
The  ffloom  dispelling,  too,  which  has  been  dwelling 
So  long  on  yam  and  wool,  and  ootton-twist 
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*  Hi*  arnu  uafolding,  better  timet  beholding^ 

Old  Business  takes  his  pen  from  o'er  his  ear,  « 

His  ledger  spreading,  and  a  clean  page  heading. 
In  hopeful  flourish,  with  another  year. 

*  And  Punch,  the  nndrooping,  all  the  public  whooping, 

Shotttiag  with  mi^ht  and  main  for  Joy  and  mirth, 
Bears  these  new  columns  on  his  former  Tolumes, 
To  teach,  reform,  and  Jollity  the  earth.' 

We  have  laughed  ^  Mmedele'  over  the  *  Trial  of  tke  Horse-Guards  Cloekt  which 
had  fallen  into  evil  habits*  keeping  *  bad  houxa/  and  conducting  altogether  in  such  a 
wayward  manner  as  to  alienate  the  con6dence  and  regard  of  thoee  who  had  been  ac- 
cofltomed  to  *  look  up  to  it*  as  an  exemplar  of  high  character.  We  extract  a  few 
paragraphs  from  the  *  trial :' 

*  Thx  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Bamrx.BM,  and  the  Clook  appeared  in  peraoa  for 
its  own  defence. 

'  Aiter  opening  the  pleadings,  in  a  loud  Toiee  Mr.  BatsFLKSS  proceeded  to  obserre,  that  tftils 
was  the  most  mrserable  moment  of  his  existence.  He  was  called  upon  to  impugn  the  character 
of  one  who  had  long  been  looked  up  to  as  a  pattern  of  correctness  and  probity :  he  meant  tiie 
Btorse  Guards  ClocL  He  felt  it  to  be  an  awtiil  sign  of  the  general  derancement  of  the  Times, 
that  the  defendant  should  hare  been  detected,  after  so  many  years  of  regularity,  in  going  as  tray. 
He  should  not  dwell  upon  this  painful  theme«  but  would  proceed  to  call  the  witnesses  that 


would  prove  this  distressing  case. 

*  The  first  witness  called  was  Loan  Dsnvan,  who  said  he  had  known  the  Clock  for  some 
years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  up  to  it  with  great  respect.  Witness  had  lately 
obserFed  a  marked  alteration  in  the  habits  or  the  Clock.  It  had  stood  with  its  hands  joined 
together,  in  which  position  it  had  remained  motionless  for  many  hours.  At  other  times  wxt> 
neas  had  seen  the  Clock  spreading  out  its  hands  in  opposite  directions,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing internally  wrong ;  and  this  fact  was  clearly  perceptible  by  what  was  depicted  on  its  face. 

*  (>os»-cEaHi4«Md.  — BelieTsd  the  Clock  intended  well,  and  generally  acted  well ;  but  had  been 
siTen  to  understand  that  it  refused  to  be  wound  up  for  it,  even  when  its  actions  were  regular. 
Considered  the  Clock  double-faced,  and  in  future  would  not  believe  it,  as  he  had  done  formerly. 

*  This  being  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the  Clock  was  called  upon  for  its  defence ;  and  after 
a  brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which  it  declared  it  was  the  first  time  it  had  ever  stood  in  that 
position,  or  been  known  to  stand  at  all,  it  called  several  witnesses  to  character. 

'  LoKD  SiLBOT  was  a  clerk  in  the  treasury,  and  had  frequentiy  watched  the  Clock ;  that  is  to 
say,  had  set  his  watch  by  it. 

'  Crou-examined  fry  Mr.  Bbixflxss.  —  Watched  the  Clock  because  he  had  nothing  particular 
to  do.  He  often — like  the  Clock  itself — had  a  good  deal  of  time  upon  hia  hands,  would  bet 
say  this  was  a  cause  of  any  particular  sympathy  between  them.    But  such  was  the  fact 

'^ After  a  few  other  witnesses,  whose  evidence  went  to  nearly  the  same  effect,  Mm.  Crxkf 
JusTtos  Punch  proceeded  to  sum  up,  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of  QnUtf^  but  strongly 
recommended  tne  Clock  to  mercy,  on  account  of  its  previous  character.  Mm.  Cnisr  JoBTtas 
Punch  then  passed  sentence  In  the  following  words  : 

*  *  You  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  your  countrymen,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  of  aa 
offence  of  a  grave  character —uiat  of  obtaining  credit  under  false  pretences.  There  may  be 
some  grounds  for  recommending  you  to  mercy :  yo^  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  recent 
revolutions  to  join  in  any  precipitate  movement,  it  is  true ;  but  vou  have  made  a  stand  against 
regularity  and  order,  by  refusing  to  move  at  all.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  policeman  having 
torn  you  to  move  on ;  but  tou  know  it  was  your  duty  to  have  moved  on,  and  therefore  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse. The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  time  for  twelve  months, 
and  that  you  be  kept  to  hard  labor  upon  your  own  wheel  during  uer  Majesty's  pleasure.' ' 

If  you  observe  the  fbregoing  eloeely,  reader,  you  will  see  that  it  is  very  adroitly 
done,  being  posseased  of  great  oorrectnesa  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  much  delicacy 
of  double-entendre.'  ...  An  English  friend,  elsewhere  more  particularly  designated 
in  the  present  number,  repeated  to  us  the  other  evening  the  following  stanza,  which 
in  the  original  venion  of  Brucb's  Address  opened  that  ceVebrated  *  call  to  battle*'  It 
was  shown  to  our  friend  by  a  Scottish  gentleman  named  Stuart,  who  held  the 
lorigmal  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author: 

*  Tub  sun  was  peeping  o'er  the  heath. 
To  light  them  to  their  field  of  death. 
When  Bbucc,  with  soul-inspiring  breath, 
His  army  thus  addressed : 

'  Soots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled* 
Scots  wham  Bbucb  has  often  led,'  sto. 

We  marvel  that  the  stansa  was  not  retaiaad    U  opens  th*  seene  snbUmely,  to  our 
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oonceptioii.  .  .  .  Lookino  accidentally  the  other  day  over  a  number  of  the  <i9ottM- 
ern  JUterary  MeMenger,'  printed  aome  eloTen  yean  ago,  when  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary and  friend,  the  lamented  T.  W.  Whitb,  was  the  editor,  we  encoantered,  in  a 
wdl-wiitten  eeaay  entitled  *  Spring  Joys,  by  Hbnrt  J.  Brbnt,  Eaq.,the  distingoiahed 
landscape-painter,  the  following  admirable  sketch.  Observe  what  a  little  thought 
ean  do  with  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  fly  buxzing  upon  a  window,  and  a  spider  setting 
a  trap  lor  him: 

'How  the  momizig  nm  glides  over  the  window  panes ;  and  lo  I  an  old  weather-beaten  spider 
is  crawling  forth  from  his  wintry  lair,  with  steady  and  ferocious  steps.  1  will  w«tch  the  asaaa> 
siB-ffiaat.  Be  spins  out  his  coil  of  deadly  rope,  and  takes  a  surrey  of  his  dominion.  "Hie  glassy 
sariaee  is  his  slaughter-house.  He  seems  to  prick  up  his  ears,  that  Arab  of  the  window,  and 
Ids  loBX  black  legs  are  tremulous  with  ecstasy  as  he  hears  the  munnnrine  buzz  of  his  rictim. 
Fool  of  •  fly.  keep  off!  His  eyes  are  glistening,  and  his  sides  distend  with  his  hungry  panting, 
Bad  rapidly  he  whirls  out  his  net  Wearer  and  nearer  cornea  the  child  of  frolic  and  of  sugar; 
the  ridiculous  and  sensual  fly.  He  cleayes  the  air  widi  his  sonorous  wings ;  he  sees  a  thousand 
prismatic  and  beautiful  colors  in  the  Rlass;  he  sees  the  distant  and  glorious  fields;  the  rose 
Doshas  in  their  incipient  bloom ;  the  cherry  blossoms  and  ^he  apple  flowers ;  the  green  Kraaa; 
and  he  longs  to  perch  himself  upon  the  tapering  ears  of  my  browsing  steed,  and  rapidly  he 
darts  against  the  glass.  He  cannot  break  the  sand-blown  barrier,  and  forthwith,  with  an  acning 
pate,  (so  hard  was  it  thumped,  that  I  wonder  his  brains  were  not  scattered  out,)  he  commences 
Us  dakce  on  bis  fore-legs.  How  he  kicks  and  cuffs  and  grumbles  and  growls,  and  then  bursts 
forth  in  a  wild  and  romantic  bugle-note ;  Anally  he  settles  in  a  comer  and  smooths  down  his 
ruffled  front,  and  strikes  up  his  angular  music  with  his  elastic  legs.  Meantime  the  black  giant 
li  busily  engaged.  He  keeps  as  silent  as  the  grsre  ;  his  fuzzy  back  is  raised,  and  his  ferocious 
•  sparkle  with  savage  jov ;  he  swings  himself  along  the  glass  by  one  of  his  cables,  and  ap- 
mOy  without  noticing  the  fly,  he  spins  out  with  greedy  baste  the  death-entrapping  seine. 


eyes  sparkle  with  savage  jov ;  he  swings  himself  along  the  glass  by  one  of  his  cables,  and  ap- 
parency without  noticing  the  fly,  he  spins  out  with  greedy  baste  the  death-entrapping  seine. 
The  fly  is  dreaming  by  this  time  of  love  and  sugar-candy,  having  buzzed  himself  to  sleep. 
Gently  a  thread  is  passed  over  one  of  his  wings ;  he  feels  it  not,  for  his  noddle  ia  filled  witti 
Inrmoaious  memories  of  the  last  summer's  glories.  The  spider  works  on ;  another  and  ano- 
ther  imiMdpable  thread  is  passed  over  his  pmions ;  tiie  cord  is  tightened  round  his  legs,  and 
follT  caught,  and  awake,  toe  poor  fly  sets  up  the  jrail  of  the  prisoner  I  His  gentle  and  heari- 
renoins  appeal  is  lost  upon  the  desert  air ;  he  is  alone  with  the  fly-eater,  on  a  wide  and  desolate 
field  ox  ice  I  —  not  another  fly  is  seen  to  speed  to  the  rescue.  A  group  of  savage  young  spiders 
cnwl  out  of  their  comers,  and  smirk  at  each  other :  they  gaze  around  and  watch  from  alar 
ttie  victory  of  their  monarch :  they  sharpen  their  ftngs  for  the  first  banquet  of  sprinc. 

*  The  tragedy  is  drawing  to  a  close  :  my  heart  is  touched  at  the  ghastly  picture  of  tyranny, 
and  I  feel  now  tiiat  I  have  read  of  such  scenes  in  Roman  and  Grecian  history,  in  E&gfish  and 
^Mnish  annals,  in  French  and  German  story,  and  I  long  to  exercise  the  attributes  of  mercy 
and  of  vengeance.  Just  as  the  despot  is  about  to  pounce  upon  his  entangled  prey  I  will  save 
him.  To  accomplish  my  purpose.  I  have  slyly  loosened  my  slipper  from  my  len  foot  Ha, 
the  monster  I  he  is  now  tor  the  death-spring  I  It  is  now  my  nme.  Mercy  1 1  have  smaahed  the 
glass  into  a  thousand  atoms  I  The  spider's  bloody  carcass  is  crimsoned  and  mangled  upon  ttie 
heel  of  my  shoe,  and  the  fly  Is  away  upon  the  wing  through  the  soft  air,  without  one  buzz  of 
■ratitode.  That  same  fellow  will  bite  me  on  the  nose,  as  in  the  midnlay  heat  of  June,  I  poke  It 
mto  aCnmbler  of  Iced  punch  or  port    Such,  alaal  ia  the  gratitude  of  iiiea  and  men.* 

If  yoa  can*t  tee  that  scene,  reader,  and  feel  that  it  happened  precisely  as  deseribed». 
you  want  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Your  *  eyes  are  failing.'  .  ,  ,  St.  Valeniine*s  Day 
will  soon  be  upon  as,  and  how  the  tender  love-missiles  will  fly  upon  the  wings  of — the 
wings  of —  of  the  penny-post !  Take  this  excellent  one,  instead  of  the  silly  vene» 
whieh  are  *  made'  and  written  or  printed  *  to  order.'    There  is  a  meaning  in  these  Imes: 

'  LovB  is  no  light  fantastic,  trivial  thing, 
Child  of  an  idle  fancy,  bom  in  dreama. 
That  timeless  withers  like  a  flower  in  spring. 
If  chance  the  sun  withhold  awhile  his  beams. 
It  ia  the  offspring  of  a  truthful  heart. 
Nursed  by  the  best  affections  and  pure  thought, 
Reared  up  by  Hope  till  it  becomea  a  part 
Of  man's  reuglom  which  can  ne'er  be  bought 
Or  sold,  but  freely  gives  as  it  receives 
its  joy  back  hi  itaetf ;  and  if  not  so 
'Tis  recompensed,  stUl  it  doth  give,  and  weavea 
New  blessings  which  it  glories  to  bestow. 
Such  is  true  love,  and  tant  such  love  is  mine 
Let  Time  be  witness  for  tiiy  Valentine.'  b.  «. 

Thbbb  is  great  pleasure  to  us  in  thinkmg,  while  jotting  down  these  disjomted  gos- 
mpfmgi  of  onn — which  are,  after  all,  bat  mere  ialkt  with  o«r  readen,  whom  we 
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Yeiy  mach  desire  to  consider  our  penMnal  friends — that  there  are  many  who  recog- 
nise the  facty  that  what  interests  one  person  —  supposing  him  of  conne  to  be  *  a  per- 
«on  as  is  a  perwn*  —  will  interest  others.  Every  such  man  or  woman  is  but  an  epi- 
tome of  the  men-aud- women  public.  '  Leastways/  so  we  have  been  thinking,  while 
reading  the  subjoined  from  a  congenial  correspondent  who  dates  his  missive  from  Troy,, 
in  the  *  down-east'  State  of  Maine :  *  While  engaged  in  scribbling,  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  a  snowy  afternoon  in  the  *  ked'ntry,'  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  I  might 
«end  you  something  not  altogether  unworthy  of  your  notice.  If  therefore  any  of  the 
following  'jerks  desperate'  (as  I  once  beard  an  old  woman  pronounce  the  phrase  'jeu 
d^eaprUj)  would  not  disgrace  the  *Gk»8ip,'  etc,  of  your  'valuable  periodical'  —  a» 
newspaper  correspondents  invariably  say  —  possibly  you  may  find  them  of  use  in  fill- 
4ng  out  a  page,  <  for  the  want  of  something  better.'  So  *  here  goes :'  A  short  time 
since  there  was  seated  in  a  car  of  the  rail-road  which  leads  from  Portland  *  down 
«ast,'  a  young  man  who  *  scandalized'  his  fellow  passengers  by  a  constant  use  of  pro- 
•fane  language.  At  last  an  old  deacon,  of  the  *  Free-will  perBuasi<m«'  who  had  been 
listening  in  silent  horror,  approached,  and  commenced  lecturing  him  for  his  wicked- 
ness ;  remarking,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  *  on  the  straight  track  ieperdition.' 
The  young  man  drew  a  ticket  from  his  pocket,  and  after  carefully  scrutinizing  it, 
8aid>  with  a  look  that  'mendicants  description:'  'Just  my  d — d  luck !     I  bought 

a  ticket  for  Bruntvoickr Thb  poetical  post-office  addresses  in  the*  last  two  or 

three  numbers  of  the  Knickerbockbr  brought  to  my  mind  one  which  I  encountered 

some  yean  since : 

*  To  the  town  of  Belmont,  State  of  Mdne, 

I  'm  sent,  and  shall  not  fail, 
For  I  've  implicit  confidence 


In  Uncle  Samuex.'8  mail. 
DBtmaater  f  fail  not,  at  yonr  peril, 
To  give  me  to  Miaa  8.  D.  AfsaaiLL  1' 


'Am  •attorney  in  this  vicinity  once  addressed  a  man  against  whom  he  had  a  'small 
demand  for  collection,'  requesting  him  to  *  call  and  settle.'  Not  receiving  any  an- 
swer, however,  he  again  wrote  him,  but  with  no  better  success.  After  having  sent 
him  a^mber  of  letters,  he  at  last  obtained  one  in  return,  in  which  the  debtor  said 
he  would  '  try  and  dew  somethin'  when  sleddin'  came,'  and  closed  with :  '  But  for 
God's  sake,  'Squire,  do  n't  write  any  more  letters,  for  it  will  take  all  the  debt  to  pay 
the  postage  /' 1  heard  the  following  anecdote  related  a  few  days  since :  An  ava- 
ricious landlord  threatened  to  turn  a  poor  widow  out  into  the  street  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  After  beseeching  him  not  to  expose  herself  and  '  fatherless  children'  to  the 
peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  finding  that  her  supplications  had  no  effect  to  move 
hie  stony  heart,  she  ejaculated :  '  Have  you  no  bowels  of  compassion  7'  '  No,  Ma'am/ 
he  replied ;  '  not  a  bowel !' A  few  years  since  there  was  a  professor  at  a  neigh- 
boring college,  with  whom  punctuality  formed  a  part  of  his  religion.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  particular  th^t  every  member  of  his  class  should  be  present  at  the  fijBt 
recitation  of  every  term,  and  if  any  were  absent  he  called  upon  their  class-mates  to 
state,  if  they  could,  the  cause  thereof.  It  once  happened  that  one  of  his  pupils  had 
died  during  the  vacation,  of  which  *  the  old  man'  was  not  aware  ;  and  noticmgthat  hie 
seat  was  vacant,  when  the  class  had  assembled,  he  inquired  after  his  whereabouts. 
Being  a  little  deaf,  he  misunderstood  the  person,  who  answered, '  He  is  dead.  Sir/ 
and  proceeded  with  his  customary  remark:  '  Not  a  sufficient  excuse.  Sir;  and  I  am 

astonished  that  any  student  should  render  such  a  one  in  my  recitation-room !' 1 

have  been  amused  with  reading  a  volume  of  poetry,  by  Thomas  Ranoalx,  *  of  thift 
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ilk,'  who  is  one  of  the  laureate  baidi,  *  and  no  mistake ."    If  I  ean  proenie  a  copy,  I 

will  send  it  to  yon,  that  oar  '  native  poet'  may  acqoire  a  *  glorious  immorality*  by  a 

BotiOB  in  the  pages  of  the  KKicKEEBocKsa.    The  brief  extracts  which  I  give  below 

csn  sfEbrd  yon  no  better  idea  of  the  entire  contenti  than  a  drop  of  water  woald  of  the 

Aliantto  ocean.    I  shoold  like  to  transcribe  the  '  Ode  to  Napoleon,'  which  tiaees 

the  whole  career  of 

*  That  proud  ezUa, 

Who  ■coined  old  Ewropo  HktaJUti* 

*BoMAFARTB  vos  an  *old  file,'  wasn't  he?*  Lovis  Natolbom,  however,  is  *  a 
f9mng  file,'  and  do  n*t  *  bite'  much.    Here  are  some  *  Luies  on  Winter :' 

•  Trb  winter  is  itonny  and  oold. 

We  tremble  at  BoaxAs'  breath ; 
He  Mlzei  the  poor  tmminjf  steer. 
While  the  fowle  are  a^fiPeexinjjrto  death  I' 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  this  *  warm  friend  of  humanity'  had  not  a  wanner  hen- 
boose  !  .  .  .  Wk  have  been  thinking  to-night —  while  selecting  from  a  great  store 
tf  *  floating  literature,'  the  accumulations  of  yeaiv,  a  desultory  literary  collection  lor 
a  friend  departing  for  Califomia  —  we  have  been  thinking,  what  a  treasure  by-and-by, 
as  years  roll  on,  will  be  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  this  era.  Fancy,  pathos,- 
sAction,  humor,  breathe  m  them,  which  *  time  cannot  destroy.'  Even  ten  yean 
have  sanctified  to  our  fancy  and  td  our  heart  much  that  we  have  casually  glanced 
ever  to-night.  Here,  for  example,  in  an  ancient  issue  of  the  *"  National  Magazine 
sad  Bepttbliean  Review,*  printed  at  Washington  yean  since,  are  some  *  lAnea  to  my 
Yovng  Brother  in  Heaven,*  which  have  brought  up  thehonn  of  memory  m  long 
nview.  When  they  were  written,  the  sad  event  which  now  sends  them  home  to  our 
own  heart  was  <  yet  in  the  onward  distance  of  unknown  fate.'  The  simplicity  of  the 
poem  is  the  amplicity  of  all  true  emotion ;  its  brevity  of  expreMon  the  brevity  of  un-' 
frittered  heart-feeling.    We  select  a  few  stanzas : 


*  Ha  left  US  when  his  heart  was  high. 

With  Hope's  elfhlgent  flame ; 
And  Glory^s  Are  was  In  his  eye, 
To  light  him  on  to  fiune. 

'  How  little  tiioaght  we  then,  that  he, 

The  youngest  of  as  all, 
The  victim  of  the  grave  would  be  — 
The  very  first  to  fall  I 

*  Bla  moood  is  green ;  a  kinsman's  hand 

Has  raised  it  o'er  his  head, 
And  nightly  does  my  spirit  stand 

By  my  yoong  brother's  bed  t 


>  I  think  when  we  togedier  played 

About  our  father's  ground. 
Or  arm  fai  arm  in  manhood  strayed- 
The  city's  walks  around. 

*  I  hear  his  voice,  that  mellow  voice. 

That  never  spake  unkind. 
Or  if  it  did,  so  soon  'twas  flown, 
Vo  pang  was  left  behind. 

*  Dear  Brother  I — years  may jmss  away, 

And  fire  may  scathe  my  heart, 
And  other  memories  decay, 
Bat  ikhu  shall  not  depart  I*  a.  j. 


Wb  have  had  the  pleasure,  in  the  coune  of  the  month,  of  attending  tWo  very 
pleasant  paUie  entertainments.  The  first  was  The  Printer^  Feetival,  held  at  the 
Colisenm  in  Broadway.  The  hall  was  close-crowded  during  the  literary  exercises, 
which  were  of  much  mterest,  as  well  as  during  the  supper.  Mayor  Harpke  presided 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  and  the  meeting  was  addreswd  by  several  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  daily  press.  The  poem  by  Mr;  BotTRiTB,  and  the  oration  upon 
FaAHKLm  by  Mr.  Jbwett,  were  both  excellent  productiona;  but  the  latter,  being  de- 
livered m  a  clear,  solid  voice,  had  a  marked  efiect  upon  the  audience.  It  has  been  pnb- 
hriied,  and  will  receive  attention  at  our  hands  in  the  next  number.  Many  eminent 
wiitan  were  present,  chief  among  whom  we  noted  Mr.  lavofo  and  Mr.  Betant,  the 
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latter  of  wheni '  oame  to  oa)!,*  and  made  an  excellent  epeeeh.  '  Tht  Bwm»  itimtoer- 
9tar^  watf  eelebrated  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris  in  Broadway  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
the  birth-day  of  the  renowned  hard.  We  have  seldom  witnened  a  more  agreeable 
gathering.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  the  President,  officiated  ae  chairman,  aa- 
ilrted  on  hia  right  by  Mr.  Baeolat,  Her  Majestt's  Consul  for  New-York,  and  Mr. 
Yoawa,  Editor  of  the  ^AlhioiC  weekly  journal ;  and  on  his  left  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bartlbtt 
and  li.  Gatlord  Clare,  Editor  of  the  Kmickerbooxbr.  The  toasts,  regular  and 
volunteer,  were  given  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm ;  *  honest  mirth  and  genial 
sentiment*  were  the  order  of  the  evening ;  which  was  enlivened  by  many  admi- 
rable Scottish  songs,  admirably  sung;  to  say  nothing  of  an  entire  Italian  opera» 

<  instrumentation*  and  all,  sustained  singly  by  the  PaESiDEirr ;  a  most  unique  per- 
formance, which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten  by  any  who  had  the  gratification  to 
hear  it  The  '  season*  waa  one  to  be  <  marked  with  a  white  sttme  ;*  and  when  next 
it  occnxBy '  may  we  be  there  to  see !'  .  .  .  We  have  just  remarked  a  man  on  th* 

<  other*  aide  of  Broadway,  walking  up  pensively  and  alone,  to  whom  the  sudden  aoqni- 
aition  of  wealth  has  given  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  '  give  up  buainesa*  and  t» 

<  do  nothing*  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ah !  whether  it  be  <  the  ton'  or  not,  it  is  evi- 
dently the  hardest  work  in  the  world  to  do  nothing.  We  know  of  at  least  a  bakar'a 
doxen  of  penona,  in  our  own  range  of  acquaintance,  who  are  trymg  to  <  kill  tiaae  :* 
*  kill  time  I*  How  they  will  pray  one  day  for  the  life  of  the  time  they  would  new 
kill  I  Do  yon  remember  Charles  Lamb's  desaription  of  his  sensations  on  being  emaa- 
oipated  from  his  daily  labor  in  the  India  House  ?  '  It  was  like  paanng  ftxmi  lifo  into 
eternity.  I  wandered  about,  thinking  I  was  happy,  but  feeling  that  I  was  not  Whem 
all  is  holiday  there  are  no  holidays.'  Think  of  this,  thou  man  of  sudden  wealth ;  and 
if  it  shall  so  chaace  that  thou  hast  been  a  t^Uow-ehandler  in  thy  days  of  uaefulness, 
make  a  clause  in  thy  hill  of  sale  that  shall  reserve  to  thee  the  right  of  still  '^Hffting 
at  the  *  factory'  on  *  melting-days  !*  .  .  .  *  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  heaat  ;* 
and  it  speaks  weU  for  the  good  feeling  of  our  northern  correspondent,  that  amid  the 
holiday  festivitiet  he  could  thmk  of  the  wants  of  so  unpoetical  an  animal  as  a  jnve- 

'  Bile  poAar,  touching  which  he  has  indited.a  *  Christmas  Carol,*  from  which  we  segre- 
gate a  few  stanxas : 

*  I  iMCLOSs  you  herewith  a  short  tale  of  a  pig, 
Who  althongh  be  was  amall,  yet  felt  himaeu  big; 
He  wentChnftmaa-eTe,  and  a  door-bell  be  rung; 
At  the  door,  for  a  atoeUng,  a  meal-bag  he  hwig. 

*  On  the  night  before  Cbrlatmaa,  in  aatire  he  said, 

'  If  the  foDca  are  not  pigs,  in  the  mom  I  '11  be  fed ;' 

After  making  thia  ipeech,  he  ran  to  the  hay, 

And  there,  with  hli  fellow-pigs  •  apoon-faimoii'  lay. 

He  aees  in  hia  slumbers  an '  ocean  of  meal,*  and  is  indulging  in  such  a  droan  of 
'  provaat*  aa  visited  Iohaboo  CRAMR*a  steed  in  the  stable  of  old  Baltus  Vajt  TAaaMLi 
when  '  the  pale  morning  ohiUa  hia  eye ;'  he  rises,  and  repaiia  to  the  doer  to  see  wluU 
Sajtia  ChMim  has  done  for  him.    The  catastrophe  is  toudung : 

*WrrB  high  expectations,  he  ran  for  hia  stoeUng ; 
And  aoch  disappointment  1 «  for  a  pig  it  waa  ahoeklBg : 
For  instead  of  corn-meal,  as  the  story  now  goes, 
The  poor  fellow  got  nanght  but  a  ring  in  hia  nose  I 

'  Afad  now,  my  dear  friend.  I  most  charge  yon  remember 
AU  the  poor  and  the  needy,  in  dreary  December; 
And  wmle  you  have  plenty,  ay,  thousands  in  store, 
O,  drive  not  aablessed  e'en  a  pig  from  your  door  V 
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Ws  hare  received  the  pRwpeetiw  of  a  new  weekly  jonrnal,  to  be  eBtitled  *Tk€ 
SfkU  e/  the  Union,*  to  be  edited  by  J.  W.  Bktos,  Eeq:,  and  paUtehed  by  Mr.  A. 
CuwiMGHAM.  We  ihall  haye  ooeaaioa  to  ipeak  of  the  paper  on  its  appearanee.  We 
htfo  nmeh  eonfidence  in  the  taet  and  ability  of  the  editor,  and  doabt  not  that  he  will 
floeeeed  in  eetaUiahmg  his  joamal  upon  a  permanent  basis.  He  has  onr  best  wishes 
to  that  end.  .  .  .  Jtrn  been  over-looking,  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  sanotnm, 
the  noble  grounds  of  the  '  Bishop  Mooee  Place,*  so  long  the  admiration  of  the  deni* 
teas  of  the  north-western  sectioB  of  the  metropolis.  Thertt  at  least,  is  the  original 
ssQ  of  Manhattan  island ;  there  stand  the  trees  which  were  fknned  by  the  free  winds 
thai  swept  over  the  bosom  of  the  Hodson  two  hnndnd  yeaxs  agow  With  commendable 
spirit,  the  worthy  |Moprietor  declined  the  do  -<  grading*  system  which  has  brought  the 
theimigfa&res  of  New-Tork  to  a  dead  level ;  and  when  the  commisrionen  were  'smk- 
iog*  streets  in  all  the  squares  anrand  him,  he  bnilt  a  masrive  stone  wall  to  protect  the 
heme  of  his  fethers  and  his '  native  soil.'  But  what  is  he  fioio  doing?  It  is  a  still 
noniing ;  not  a  breath  of  air  is  abroad  ;  bat  as  we  live,  there  goes  one  of  those  old 
aneestral  trees ;  and  we  hear  the  sound  of  the.  fall  thereof,  <  like  the  sound  of  the  fidl 
of  a  mighty  oak  in  the  stillness  of  the  woods.'  Eloquent  author  of  'Christmas;* 
son  of  a  noble  sire ;  good  old  Knicksrbockbr  !  tell  those  <  hack'-men  to  disperse,  go 
away,  dear  out,  and  *  get  along !'  Our  malison  on  them  !  They  are  destroying  tti 
half  an  hour  what  God  himself,  in  the  '  course  of  nature,'  could  not  create  in  seventy 
yean!  'Foie  heaven,  there  goes  another  mxmtcttiYi  of  the  primitive  forest!  Shut 
down  the  wmdow,  Kitty  :  we  can't  be  an  innocent  and  at  the  same  time  unresisting 
witness  of  such  sacrilege!  .  .  That  was  a  clever  song  (written  too  by  a  young  fire- 
man attached  to  one  of  the  engines)  which  was  sung  on  board  the  *  Oregon'  steamer, 
when  oar  merry  party  were  returning  to  town,  after  the  late  excursion  on  the  Erie 
Bail-Bead  to  Bingbamton.  We  have  not  space  for  it,  however,  at  the  late  hour  at 
which  we  receive  it  It  was  sung  half  a  dozen  times  by  Mr.  Hoxii,  standing  up  on  a 
dry-goods'  box,  above  the  passengers,  who  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  chorus,  until 
the  atsimy  welkin  lairiy  rang  again : 

*  Tbxh  carry  me  back  to  Laekawack, 
To  Lackawazaen  ahore ; 
O  carrv  me  back  to  Lackawack, 
And  I  ni  come  back  no  more  I' 

It  sets  forth  the  disasten  attending  the  clearing  of  the  track,  at  Big  Eddy,  of  the 
snow  and  ice  which  had  accumulated  upon  it ;  in  doing  which,  the  water  in  the 
engine  gave  out ;  '*  nine  men  froze  their  toes ;'  and  the  stoken 

*  Had  notfafaig  to  eat,  exeapt  bears'  meat, 
Aad  noth&g  to  drink  at  all ;' 

while  sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  truly  a  matter-of-foct  song,  which 
vividly  illustrated  to  the  stock-holdeis,  and  other  guests  of  the  compaiiy,  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  had  been  overcome  in  securing  their  gratification  and  comfort  ...  'I 
happened  to  be  in  Baltimore,'  writes  a  friend, '  a  few  days  ago,  and  called  in  at  a 

hotel,  oppeaite  the  R«lway  Station*  to  take  a seaU  to  rest  myself  before  the 

fotigue  of  a  New- York  rail-traveU  when  thfere  passed  me,  away  down  on  the  floor, 
amid  the  quids  of  defunct  tobacco  and  the  cracks,  a  dwarf-man,  aged  about  forty 
yean.  He  swaggered  across  the  large  expanse  of  t^e  travellers'-room,  and  climbed 
up  into  a  chair.  I  looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  the  little  wretch  was  gloriously  drunk. 
The  hoiel-keeper»  whom  I  knew  well,  came  to  me  and  said :  '  Do  you  see  that  man? 
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that  little  rat  ?  He  b  the  uoudest,  most  tronbleaome  fellow  I  ever  knew.  On  the 
steps,  going  up  or  down,  he  maket  the  dreadfiileet  fiuB :  when  he  is  down,  no  body 
can  have  any  peace  —  howling,  yelling,  fighting,  drinking!  Good  Lord!  My 
dear  Sir,  I  would  pay  hia  bill  at  any  other  hotel  in  the  city,  if  I  oonJd  get  rid  of  him  !* 
All  this  time  the  little  <  dwarf  under  review*  sat  with  his  boots  dangling  near  the 
floor,  and  his  queer  old-fashioned  phii  shaking  and  twisting  allout  like  a  duck  in  a 
thunder-storm.  It  was  really  the  most  discrepant  cause-and-effi^ct  case  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life ;  and  I  thought  in  a  moment  how  '  Old  Knick.'  would  have  laughed  had 
he  seen  the  *  subject  under  notice.'  ...  *  The  Oregon  TVatT  is  concluded  in  the 
present  number.  It  has  attracted  much  attention  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  it  will 
soon  appear,  simultaneously  in  London  and  New-York,  in  an  illustrated  edition.  It 
well  deserves  that  honor.  .  .  .  Thb  beautiful  *  Odd-Fellow* 8  Certificate  of  Mem- 
herehip,*  of  which  we  made  mention  in  a  recent  number,  is  to  be  had  of  the  agent, 
Mr.  Albro  Lyons,  Number  144,  Centre-street  Nothing  half  so  tasteful  has  been 
got  up  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  its  price  is  exceedingly  reasonable.  .  .  .  Yoo 
will  have,  I  think,  a  pleasant  bit  of  reading  in  the  newspapers  presently,  (if  so  *  dis- 
poged,*  as  *  Sairbv  Gamp*  would  say,)  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  priie-fight  be- 
tween two  gentlemen  of  '  the  fancy,*  well  kudwn  in  Gotham.  Htbr  will '  open  the 
ball ;'  Sullivan  will '  rattle  in  right  and  left  ;*  on  *  konks*  heavy  '  deliveries*  will  be 
made ;  good  <  fibbing*  and  *  tidy  in-fighting'  may  be  expected ;  each  will  *  get  it  on 
the  muzzle  ;*  *  renewed  visitations*  will  *  tap  the  claret  ;*  an  *  upper  cut*  will  <  sever 
the  cuticle  ;*  there  will  be  '  good  counters*  and  *  getting  well  home*  on  *  nobs*  and 
dexter  and  sinister  *  ogles,*  while  other  blows  may  *  lack  powder.*  Well,  well ;  '  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  '  eporf  to  suit  all  sorts  of  people  ;*  and  on  this  stupendous  truism,  if 
you  please,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  *  we  rest*  .  .  .  Our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  several  articles  p9bli8hed  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  papers,  written  over  the 
nom-de-plume  of  <  Hbnry.'  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  read  a  more  striking 
and  truthful  story  than  one  called  <  The  Young  Widow  and  her  Daughter,'  which 
has  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  the  *  Sunday  Mercury.*  The  style  is  very  pecn* 
liar.  Other  stories  from  the  same  pen  are  appearing  in  <  The  Sun,*  which  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.  Mr.  *  Hbnry*  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  new  <  vein,*  and  he 
is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  working  it  Mercantile  or  commercial  literature  is  a 
new  article  in  the  New-York  market ;  and  yet  we  do  not  exactly  know  why  it  should 
be.  We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  '  Hbnry  ;'  and  if  his  time  is  not  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  a  *  taste  of  his  quality* 
in  the  Knickbrbockbr.  .  .  .  <  The  Last  Words  of  a  Wife!*  —  what  a  touching 
theme,  and  how  exquisitely  is  it  treated  in  these  two  stanzas.  Alas !  that  in  some 
devoted  circle  Dbath  should  keep  them  always  painfully  apposite : 

'  RsFKESH  me  with  the  bright  bine  riolet. 

And  pat  the  pale  faint-scented  primrote  near, 
For  I  am  breathing  yet : 
Shed  not  another  tear ; 
But  when  mine  eyes  are  set, 
Scatter  the  fresh  flowers  thick  upon  my  bier, 
And  let  my  early  grave  with  morning  dew  be  wet 

*  Touch  me  once  more,  belored  I  ere  my  hand 
Hare  not  an  answer  for  thee ;  kiss  my  cheek, 
Ere  the  blood  fix  and  stand. 

When  flits  the  hectic  streak, 
Gire  me  thy  last  command. 
Before  I  lie  ajl  undisturbed  and  meek, 
Wr^  in  the  oold  white  fblds  of  (imeral  swsthing^bsad.' 
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*  I  MUST  tell  yoa  a  '  good  one'  which  happened  this  fommer  on  the  same  day  that  I 
went  up  the  North  River  on  hoard  the  *  Hendrick  Hudson/  After  the  paaeengen 
bid  retired  to  their  hertha,  the  following  dialogue  enaoed  in  the  ladies'- cabin,  of  which 
the  door  was  left  partly  open  to  promote  the  circulation  of  air.  A  rheumatic  lady  and 
an  asthmatic  old  lady  could  not  each  be  satisfiecl  with  reference  to  the  door.  They 
kept  singing  oat  in  alternate  strains  from  their  night-caps :  the  rheumatic,  *  Chamber- 
maid, shut  that  door !  I  shall  die :'  the  asthmatic,  *  Chambermaid,  open  that  door — I 
riiall  die !'  So  the  contention  went  on  for  some  time,  and  the  yellow  maid,  with  a 
bandana  handkerchief  on  her  head,  was  fairly  flustered.  At  last  an  old  gentleman, 
distuihed  by  the  altercation,  and  not  wishmg  to  show  any  partiality,  sang  out  from  his 
own  berth :  '  Chambermaid,  for  Heayen's  sake  open  that  door,  and  kill  one  of  those 
ladies,  and  then  shut  it  and  kill  t'  other !'  .  .  .  Ws  have  been  talking  with  oar 
leaders  for  some  fifteen  yean ;  saying  all  sorts  of  things,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  *  as  they  sholde  comen  into  y«  minde.'  In  penMmal  pra»> 
ence,  thousands  of  us  baye  never  met ;  and  perhaps  a  great  majority  of  yon  fancy 
that  the  old  gentleman  with  the  pipe  and  pen,  who  presides  on  the  cover  of  the  Knick- 
Btiocxxs«  is  a  faithful  *  counterfeit  presentment'  of  the  EnrroR  thereofl  Shall  we 
mdeeeive  yoa?  Shall  we  let  you  know  what  manner  of  person  we  are  of  7  Our 
objections  to  this  consummation  have  been  overruled  by  those  who  are  entitled  to  a 
Toioe  in  the  matter ;  and  therefore  '  Old  Knick.'  will  soon  be  among  you.  An  en- 
graving, in  the  very  firs^  style  of  the  art,  will  be  immediately  commenced  of  Eluott's 
portrait  of  the  individual  who,  with  no  small  reluctance,  pens  this  subsection  of  his 

*  Goasip'  which  announces  the  '  circumstance.'  It  will  have  at  least  one  agreeable 
e^t  It  will  set  forth,  if  indeed  that  were  at  all  needed,  the  great  genius  of  Chaelis 
L  Elliott,  a  native  townsman  and  a  cherished  friend,  who  in  seizing  and  trans- 
ferring to  canvass  the  lineamenta  of  the  human  face  has  no  superior  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  if  he  has  on  the  other — which  we  doubt  .  .  .  Extract  of  a  letter 
from  *  Our  Own  Correspondent  .*'  *  My  man  of  the  house  has  just  come  in,  shivering 
with  the  cold.  He  has  been  exhuming  a  baby,  for  which  he  received  five  dollars. 
He  says  he  would  like  to  dig  up  a  baby  a  day  for  that  price,  cold  as  it  was !'  <  Hu- 
manitya  where  is  thy  blush  !'...*  GoAno'l  am  came !'  said  a  round  blue-eyed 
German  to  us  in  Broadway,  the  other  day.  <  No !  —  has  he  though  7'  we  inquired, 
not  knowing  Guno'l  from  a  jungle,  with  another  musical  *  lion'  in  it  at  the  same  time. 

*  He  is  ver'  goot  music,'-  said  our  friend ;  *  goot  7  —  he  is  more  better  ash  goot ;  he  is 

nidie  —  nisehe  I    I  go  see  him  now !'    And  he  went.    .   .   .    What  a  glorious  book 

ia  *  Ining's  Life  and  Voyagee  of  Columbus  !*    We  have  just  been  reading  orer 

PimiAif's  beautiful  edition  of  this  work,  with  renewed  admiration.    So  clear  and  pure 

ia  lavnio's  style,  so  natural  his  descriptions  of  scene,  character  and  event,  that  we 

may  aay  of  his  hero  with  Cowna : 

*Hb  travela,  and  I  too  —  I  tread  his  deck, 
Aacend  his  topmaat,  throagh  his  peering  eyea 
Diicoyer  countries ;  with  a  kindred  heart 
Snffer  his  woes,  and  share  in  hia  escapes ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clocks 
Runs  the  great  circuit,  and  ia  atill  at  home.* 

Yes,  *  at  home,'  here  in  the  sanctum,  (and  thousands  of  homes  beside,)  with  only 
a  book ;  a  *  silent  yet  eloquent  companion.'  Mr.  Putnam's  edition  of  Mr.  Irving's 
collected  works  is  meeting  with  an  extraordinary  sale,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
eoontry.  ...  *  When  I  came  north  to  take  passage  for  Europe,  four  or  %^%  years 
ago,'  said  a  plain-spoken  soDthem-bom  friend  to  us  the  other  day,  *  I  had  an  inveterate 
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southern  prejudice  against  men  and  things  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  After  a 
few  yean'  residence  abroad,  in  which  my  love  of  country  was  constantly  increased,  I 
Eetumed  to  my  native  land.  And  when,  after  long  riding  the  wild  bine  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  m  our  noble  steamer,  we  approached  the  American  coast,  how  it  stirred  my 
very  soul  to  feel  the  land-wind  from  off  my  native  shores !  It  did  not  Uow  from 
Carolina,  nor  from  Virginia,  nor  from  Maryland ;  it  came  from  my  country  ;  and  I 
have  long  since  ceased  to  find,  in  any  mere  geographical  division,  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion that  should  separate  Americans  and  brothers  !*  .  .  .  W.  T.'s  note— a  never- 
forgotten  school-companion  of  our  boyhood — brought  the  water-drops  to  our  cheek. 

Well  do  we  remember  his 

— -  •  gray  eye«,  lit  up 
WUfa  rammer  ligntniagfl  of  a  soal 
Brim  flill  of  lummar  varmth.' 

Alas,  WiuJAM !  all  things  must  change :  '  friends  must  be  torn  asunder,  and  swept 
along  in  the  current  of  events,  to  see  each  other  seldom— perhaps  no  more.  For- 
ever and  ever,  in  the  eddies  of  time  and  accident,  we  whirl  away !'...'  Lave- 
PfrinUfor  the  Valtntine^Writer'  is  the  name  of  a  charming  miniature  hook  by  Misis 
Frances  Geben.  There  are  very  few  among  the  various  valentine-writers  to  whom 
some  one  of  these  *  Points'  will  not  to  be  *  in  point'  Bashful  swains  and  sentimen- 
tal maidens,  here  is  your  vade-mecum.  Miss  Orbbn,  the  author,  also  edits  *  The 
Young  People**  Magazine,*  a  work  which  is  commendable  for  many  distinctive 
merits,  which  we  may  find  leisure  hereafter  more  particularly  to  set  forth.  ...  A 
very  copious  <  Literary  Record/  embracing  notices  at  length  of  the  *  Memoir  of  Dr. 
MiLNOR,'  of  the  'American  Quarterly  Register,'  of  Lbland's  fine  critique  upon  Strir- 
hauser's  *  Head  of  Christ,'  Bascom's  *  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,'  Young's  *  Songs 
ct  Bbranoer,'  <  The  Mother's  Journal,'  <  Southern  Quarterly  Review,'  <  The  Patroon,' 
etc.,  etc.,  placed  in  type  for  the  present  issue,  will  appear  in.  our  next  Among  several 
brief  articles  omitted  from  the  '  Groesip,'  is  an  obituary  tribute  to  the  late  John  Blake. 
Correspondents,  literary  and  personal,  will  be  presently  attended  to.  *  Anon,  anon !' 
ladies  and  gentlemen! 

TO    TEE    BBAOSB8   OF   THE    KNIOKERBOCKXEk 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  flnt  page  of  the  corer  of  the  present  number,  and  to  tbm 
*  Coatenti'-leaf;  that  the  interest  of  Mr.  Alx.bn,  the  former  publisher  of  the  KNionaBocxm, 
has  passed  by  purchase  into  new  hands,  and  that  the  work  will  hereafter  be  published  by  Mr. 
Saxukl  Hvbstoh,  from  the  same  office  as  heretofore.  We  hare  great  pleastare  in  informing 
onr  readers  that  arrangements  have  been  made  not  only  to  continne,  bat  greatly  to  enhanee 
the  Interest  and  attraction  of  the  Magazine.  It  will  be  made,  as  it  has  been,  the  medium  for 
the  best  minds  in  America ;  it  will  be  promptly  issued  ^by  the  first  day  of  every  month,  in  a 
style  of  typogn^hy  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  work  in  America;  an  engraylng,  in  the  rery 
best  style  of  the  art,  will  be  given  occasionally,  commencing  with  a  portrait  of  the  Enrroa; 
and  should  the  encouragement  be  commensurate,  Talnable  etchings  of  int^resting  American 
scenes,  by  distinguished  nattre  painters,  will  now  and  then  be  *  thrown  in,'  for  the  gratification  of 
our  subscribers.  And  now,  reader  «  yott,  dear  Sir,  we  mean — will  tou  personally  show  tiiis 
to  OM  friend,  (six  would  be  better ;)  and  if  for  years,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  you  have  enjoyed 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  KNicKBaBociOBB,  impel  others  to  share  monthly  with  you  the 
same  enjoyment  t  Then  would  it  surely  bless  him  that  gires,  not  less  thsn  him  that  *  takes*  it. 
^|>o9e»tae,'stota«ert  If  yea,  then  shaU  there  be  fuU  reciprocity  ketweeans.   1^ll,fiiiendsl 


*  We  regard  it  m  the  very  best  work  of  iu  kind  in  the  Union.'  —  8U  AJthmi»  f  Ft)  JwttmA. 
*Tbx  Kjncnt&BocxKB  was  received  with  unfailing  panctuality  on  the  firit  nt  the  month,  which 
boverer  i«  the  le«M  merit  of  this  agreeable  miiiceHany ;  (br  its  contents  are  as  inTariahiy  good  na 
iu  appeafanee  is  ponstaaL' — Witliah  C0X.1.SN  Bat  ant,  m  Hkt  Ifew-Tork  Evmdmg  Poat. 

'Tmc  last  Knickhbockxb  is  exceedingly  good.    There  are  no  leas  tlinn  twenty-four  orinnnl  ar^ 
,  tidea,  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.    The  JMiUr*§ 
TMt  it  in  Mr.  Ci.Amx's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

IfeV'Tork  OommtreUl  Ad99rti§9r, 

*  Tux  KxTCKSXBOCXsn  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  aa  it  ad  van<»s  in  age.    It  exhibits  amonth^ 
.  variety  of  ooatributions  nnanrpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  iVoltmuil  JuttUigmur. 

'Tmx  Kkicxxxbockxh  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  ontatrips  all  com- 
petitioo  in  the  higher  walka  of  literature.'  —  Atbamf  Argut. 

'  Wx  have  here  nn  old  and  general  (kvorite ;  one  among  the  piokeen,  of  the  Ameriean  periodical 
preai ;  tbe  venerable  KificXBBBOCKSB.  The  *  Editox's  Table*  is  alwaya'the  nUMt  attractive  portion 
of  *0u>  KviCK.*9*  monthly  bill  of  fkro — to  na  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  Ibnud 
it more  so  r  —  Jf««>  For  ft'  Cha^and  Timt*,* 

PREfliDifrT  EvEKBTT,  or  Haxvard  Coij«b«b,  latb  Hinutbx  TO  RMCZ.A1I0.  — '  1  poruae  the 
KncxcKXocxEa  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodieala  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

RoK.  J. R.  Pauudimci,  latb  Sbcrbtabt  or  thx  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  KNicxm- 
BocsxK  is  coudueted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodieala.' 

Pior.  LoxcrxLi^ow,  Cambxiogb  UzarBBarrr.  -^  'The  Knickbbbockbb  stands  high  in  thia  quar- 
ter. It  is  superior  to  moat  of  the  English  maganines,  and  wall  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubseribers.' 

Hesr.  RotKBT  BC  Cbabltoit,  Gkobgia* — The  Kkickxbbockbii  is  a  work  which  requires  no  pulT- 
iif  i  iod  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  oonfbrring  n  (kvor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it 

]|ia.L.  H.  Siootmmr.^'t  have  long  regarded  the  KmOKXBBOOXKB  as  th^  >est  periodical  In 
Anerica,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.'  * 

Tbk  LoNOoff  'TnoBB.*— 'ThB  London  'TVaes*  coBMMnds  the  KmcnaBocxxB  ia  cordial 
i«nM,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  snbaeqaeat  pvb* 
Bcstioa.'  —  London  Cob.  N.  •  Br.  Btab.' 

Tax  London  Examinxb.— 'Thia  very  elever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  artfdes,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  varioua  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  ol  Imita- 
tm  by  ear  Magazines  on  this  skle  of  the  Atlantic.' 

London  '  MoBNiMa  CaB0NX0i.B.— '  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con> 
ato-  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodieala:  Its  conlenu  are  highly  interesting,  In- 
nroctive  and  amnsing.' 

Tia  London  Litkbabt  Gazbttb.— 'The  taste  and  ulent  which  the  Knickxbbookbb  displays 
vt  IiigMy  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  roaderiL' 

U>XB0N  Mbtbopoutsn  MonTblt  Maoacxnk.  —  'We  have  <«ead  several  numbers  of  this  tai- 
nted periodica],  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
atioa  to  which  humanity  has  yet  anrived.' 

Ukdon  *  ATRBNJBim.'— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine,  *  Tlu  Knidtwrhtekta*  of  Hew- 
I  wk,  we  copy  the  foUowing  aplrited  scory,'  etc 

Six  Edwabo  Bdi.wxb  Ltttqn.  —  *  The  Knicjcxbbockeb  ia  the  best  American  periodicnl  I  have 
J«t  aeea.   1  take  pleasure  In  enclosing  yon  an  article  which  was  penned  expreaaly  for  yoor  worlL* 

duuBfl  DxcKXNa,  Esq,  —  I  read  the  KNXCKXBBocxBa  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  la  indeed  a 
Bort  various  aod  entertaining  periodicaL,  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
I  vqA  whiel|  numbers  among  Ita  regular  correspondenta  such  writers  aa  Mr.  Ibtxno.' 

Kbv.  Dr.  Dick,  6cotx.and.—  '  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  artidea  in  the  fow  numbers  of  the 
Kkicxxxbocxxr  which  you  aent  me,  and  find  them  to  poaseas  great  merit  Some  of  ita  papera,  it  ia 
tne.  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratiiy  the 
tvtet  of  the  masa  of  readers.* 

Cah*.  F.  Mabbtaiw — '  Tou  make  an  excellent  Magazine — spirited,  varioos,  and  originaL  I  liopo 
njr  'JfseaiJfciaii'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itseUl' 

Tnio— 1^5  per  anniim  in  adTance.    All  renuttanceti  mast  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Publiiher, 

139  Naaaau-fllreet,  New- York. 

Tbb  foUowiDg  penona  are  authorized  to  receire  mibeeribeia  and  collect  snbaorip- 
tions  on  accoanft  of  the  KracsxmBocna  Maoazinb. 

Ma.  HiVET  M.  Lawn  m  onr  Travelling^Agent  for  Alabama  and  TennesBee,  aMisted 
by  Jiia  C.  Bbbtt. 

Ma.  IsaAXx,  E.  Jamm,  for  the  Soothem  and  Sonth-westem  States,  amgted  by 
j  ^HM  K  Whifplb,  WnxuM  H.  Wau),  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  T.  S. 
<  ^'iTKaiUN,  Jomi  CoLLDiB,  Jab.  Dekbino,  Albebt  K.  Welunoton,  R.  S.  Jambs, 

;  CHiBLlg  E.  MUBTIH  Bttd  M-  F.  TaTLOE. 

Mb.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assbted  by  J. 
•  Hon  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  T.  Gaednbe  Smith,  Febdbejce  J.  Hawse,  John  W. 
'  Auotboiio,  Jasbn  Tatloe,  E.  M.  Stevbmk>h»  W.  Ramsey  and  Peeeoi  Locke. 
t- .    __  .     . 
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Notice  to  Snbscribera  onb  Agents. 

The  subscriber,  havintr  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  hereby  informs  the  subscribers  and  agents  that 
the  proprietors  have  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston  their  agent  to 
attend  to  all  the  business  of  said  Magazine.  All  moneys  due  from 
subscribers  and  from  agents  will  hereafter  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hueston, 
to  whom  all  communications  regarding  the  biuifiess  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker should  be  addressed.     ,  .  t  a 

John  Allen. 

NeiD'York,  Feb.  1,  1849.  

AOBNTS  WANTBD  FOB  TUB  E3f  ICEfiBBOCKBR  MAOAZIMB. 

Enterprising,  active  agents'  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States,  to  procure  subscribers  for  the  Knickerbockbr. 
To  competent,  active  persons,  with  satisfactory  references,  the  most 
liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.  Apply,  post-paid,  to  Samuel  Hues- 
ton,  139  Nassau-street.  ^ 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 
FOUR  YEARS  FOR  TEN  DOLUARS! 

The  undersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  of  the  Knickerbockxr 
for  the  years  1847,  '48,  '49  and  '50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to 
him  ten  dollars,  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  post-paid. 

Sabtoel  Hueston, 
139  Nassau-street. 

^jjmts  for  ti)e  Cnukerbocker. 


W.  C.  Lltde  &  Co., Albany. 

J.  C.DerliT  ACo^ Aabnm. 

T.B.  Hawks, Buffalo. 


Croaby  &NichoU Boaton. 

T.  Wiley,  Jr., « 

Redding  it  CD.,..' '* 

CONMXCriCUT* 

A.H.  Maltby, New*Hayen. 

Brown  ik  Paraona, Hartford. 


A.L.Deimta, Newark. 

FSNHBTXtTAItlA. 

a.B.ZlebOT*Co., Phfladelphia. 


Wm.  Taylor, Baltimore. 

Dismor  or  ooLinnxA. 
Frank  Taylor, Washington. 

Alabama'. 
M.  Boollemet, ICobiie. 

SMUtBtAMA. 

J.C.Morgan, New-OrtesBs. 

OHIO. 

C.  W.James, CincUmatL 

KI880I7B1. 

E.  K.  Woodward, ,.St  Louku 

KXIITUOKT.- 

Geo.  W.Koble, Loaicrffle. 
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THIRTY -THIRD  VOLUME 

OF    THP 
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Itnfclterliocfter  JUsga^fne. 


The  Thirty-third  Volume  of  the  Kmioke&booksr  Maoaziitk  oommenoed  on  the 
first  of  January,  1849.  The  work  has  been  so  kmgr  before  the  public,  that  it  a  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlars^e  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  list  of 
Contributon  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  woik,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  simiciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLUM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FBNIMORE  COOPER, 
FXTZ-GReENE  UALLECK, 
Ptor.  H.  W.  LONGFEUjOW, 
a.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  C.  M.  jflEDG  WICK, 
Rxv.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon  LEWIS  CARS, 
Capt.  F.  MARRYAT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS. 
SzB  B.  L.  BULWER, 
RxY.ORVILIJi:  DEWEY, 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT.  Esq., 
Hon.  R.M.CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Got.  W.H.SEWARD. 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JAKED  SPARKS, 
•  HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE. 

Mm.  u  h.  sigourne;y, 

Rbv.  Db.  BETHUNE, 
MrsJLIRK  LAND.(Miu7C1av«n) 
Miss  LESLIE. 
W.D.GALLAGHER. 
Hon.  judge  CONRAD, 
Dr.  O.W.  HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
TH08.  W.  PARSONS, 
Pbof.  HITCHCOCK, 
MBS.E.  C.EMBURY, 
Bon.  D.  D.  BARNARD, 
J.  P.  BROWN.  ConvtastiDople. 


F.W.EDMONDS, 
WILUAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES  ABTOR  BRISTED. 
Mrs.  oilman,  (S.  C.)  . 
E,  T.T.MARTIN, 
H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND.  Es^ 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rr?.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Cou  T.  8.  McKENNY, 
PHILIP  HONE,  Esil. 
JOHN  T.  IKVINO, 
ALBERT  PIKE.  Esq. 
rkv.  henry  BASCOM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARR  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  S.  FAY. 
Mbi.  fanny  R.  BUTLER. 
Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUfiHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  RENT, 
Ret.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
JOSEPH  BARBER. 
MissH;  F.GOULD. 
Hon.  JUDGE  HALL,  (III.) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Esq 


HENRY  BREVOORT, 
CHARLES  M.LEUPP, 
Hon.  G.  C.  VKRPLANCK 
1  N.  BELLOWS, 
Rcy.  Mm.  GANNETT,  (MiM.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACY  G.  POTTS, 
J.  G.  WHITTIER, 
H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALM3ER, 
ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  Esq. 
DB.A.BRIGHAM. 
FREDERICK  W.SHCLTQN. 
EDWARD  S.GOULD. 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
Mbs.  E.  F.  ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER.  B»q. 
J.  H.  GOURLIE.  Esq. 
HORACE  GREELEY, 
Rxv.Dr.PI8E, 
THOMAS  W.  8TORROW  E«q 

R.  H.  BACON.  CAJKSBlDOB^liM 

F.  S.  COZZENS,  Esq. 
H.T.TUCKERMAN. 
Mas.  M.  E.  HEWITT. 
Pbof.  JAMES  J.  MAPE8, 
Ray.  Mb.  BACON. 
J.  H.  SHELDON.  Jb.. 
J.G.8AXE.ESQ.. 
JOHN  HENRY  HOPKIN8,(Vt.) 
J.  F.  JACKSON.  Alabama. 
Mb.  F.  PARKMAN,  (Boston,) 
JA8.  RUSSELL  LOMHSLL.]^ 
'  PETER  8CHEMIL.' 


RST.  W,  B.  a  PEABODY, 

Pbof.  CHARLES  ANTHON. 

ALFRED  B.  STREET, 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Rbt.  Db.  SPRING, 

Tux  ibregoinir  list  included  also  Robxbt  Sootrbt.  Rot.  Timotrt  Flint,  Mia*  Landoh,  Cb. 
Jdbticb  Mbllem,  Ttbomb  Powbb,  Robbbt  C.  Sabiw,  Willis  Oaylobo  Clabk,  B.  B.  Tra^hbb, 
Dr.  CiLBB  TicxMOB,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Samdbbron,  the  *  AniericBn  in  Paria,'  NzcaoLAa  Bid- 
dlb,  Miaa  Marv-Amme  BBoWME,(MrB.  Gbat,)  Enc^nd,  R«?.  Dr.  Bbantlky,  Sottth-Caroliaa,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stork,  Rev,  Dr.  Bbaslst,  New-Jersey,  J.  H.  Htllhoosx.  and  other  distiofuiahed  writen 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.*  The  fullowioff  noticea  of  the  Knxoxxbbocxxb  are  finom  tha 
American  and  English  preas^  and  from  Americaa  and  British  writera  or  distinction . 

*  The  first  number  of  the  Tmtntff'  SnetOk  Fohmu  of  this  venerable  and  widely-nopnlar  periodieal 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiAil  type,  inaH  its  departmenta }  and  in  ita  rich  and  diveraified 
contents,  ooariuues  to  vindicate  ita  reputatioa  «a  the  Inoat  agreeaible  and  entertaining  Magaadae  pob* 
liahed  in  the  United  Sutea.  When  we  first  atarted  the  old  'New-Yorker,*  our  friend  Clabb:  had 
preceded  us  aa  Editor  of  the  Knicxx'bbocicbb  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  baa  now  reached  an  age 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  '  apeaka  volomea'ln  praiae 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  baa  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  R.  has  ever  been  iMued 
under  CLABx'a  aupervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anzioas 
thought  and  well'directed  labor  enstamped  opon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  e4ited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  oon- 
tributors  embraeiug  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  aide  of 
the  water,  it  has  b«en  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  tn  variety 
and  abundance.*-*  New-Ttrk  DaiOy  TrVnme. 

*  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfkiliog  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
iu  oonatant  and  oonatantly  increaaing  ezcellenee.  Mathematiciana  tell  ua  of  certain  curvea  called 
atymptotet,  whoae  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet.  even  when  infiiritely  ex* 
tended,  never  to  intersect.  The  Kniokbbbookxb,  vhfch  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaxine  mnch 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  raarveUoos  miranle.  Has 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  posalble  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  jret  It  seems  to 
have  an  exctUior,  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Cvabx  may  undersund— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.    There  Is  no  publication  in  the 

United  Sutea  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  featare  aa  the  XdUar't  T^bU  of  the  Knickxb- 

booubb.*  ^  ifsw-reHt  C7e«r«er  amd  JBmquirtr.  

Qp  9m  tkird  jH^a  i/Oever. 


ORIGINAL     PAPERS. 


iJT.L    THE  USE  AHD  ABUSE  OF  TALENTS:  SAUL  AND  NAPOLEON, 189 

IL    ELEGLkC  LINES.    Br  Rkv.  R.  H.  Bacon, 903 

lU    OUR  WINTER-BmDS ;  THE  CROW.    Bt  W.  H.  C.  Hoskkb, SOI 

IV.    SCENES  FROM  AN  AFRICAN  JOURNAL.    Bt  Jobh  Cauoll  BBBfr.EsQ.,  .    300 

V.    THE  SPIRirS  AILMENT  AND  REMEDY, 815 

VI    THEY  MET.    Bt  Mu.  J.  W.  Mxbcub, 218 

Vn.    THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FALCON.    Fbom  tbx  Ouonrii.  PxttiAN, 918 

Vm.    STANZAS:  TIME, 980 

DL    THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD.    Bt  *  Gbxtta,' 921 

X.    SINGULAR  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  BONAPARTE, 299 

XL    ASHTABULA:  A  BRACE  OP  SONNETS 294 

XB.    A  REMONSTRANCE  TO  BYRON, 295 

Xm.   LOVE'S  TRIUMPH  OVER  PHILOSOPHY.    Bt  H.  J.  Bixmt,  EfQ. 996 

XIV.    AN  INDEPENDENT  EPITAPH 235 

XV.    SKETCHES  FROM  TB^  EAST.    Bt  oom  Oboivtax.  CouitMimMT, ....  917 

XVI.    LINES  COPIED  IN  A  STUPID  VOLUME  OF  STUPID  VERSE 941 

XVn.    THE  UPPER  REALM  OF  SILENCE 949 

XVm.    THE  STONE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA.    Bt  Ricbabo  Hatvasds,  .    349 

XIX.    INDIAN  BUMMER.   Bt  WiLnaiAS  Chx&ion,  Ea^ 947 

XX.    THE  SAINT  LE6ER  PAPERS.    Bacons  Sbbui, 948 

XXL    FAST-DAYS:  AN  EPIGRAM, 958 

LiTBRA&T  Notices: 

1.    MACAULAVS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 9S7 

9.    FRANKLIN:  HIS  GENIUS,  LIFE,  AND  CHARACTER, 9S9 

3.  HUMPHRETS  BROOKLYN  NEW-ENGLAND  SOCIETY  ADDRESS*  ....    260 

4.  SHAWS  OUTLINBS  OF  ENGUSH  LITERATURE, 961 

Editor's  Table: 

L    FOOTPRINTS  OF  IZAAK  WALTON.    Bt  Jamss  T.  Fixlm,  Esq. 209 

9L    GOSSIP  WITH  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 965 

1.  Ah  Ezplanatobt  Wobd  with  '  Turn  Indspendsnt*  Wkxklt  Rxlioious  Joint- 
VAh.  3.  English  Post-Laubkatks  at  a  Duoodht.  3.  Rxdfisld's  Nkw  Sts- 
TKM  ot  PBTBiooNomr.  4.  PuKCifs  Hkxaiictkss  :  'DoLUiBiNs:  A  Tai^  of 
CALXFOBiriA.'  5.  'MocsA-DicK,  of  thx  Pacific.'  6.  Tbxatibs  oif  *  Mschakics, 
Statics,  Ain>  DntAMics,'  witb  a  Wblch  '  Ix.LiFSTmAnoif /  7.  *Rn.zBr  to  ths 
FAMXsBiHe'  iH  IisxaicD.    8.  Spamxsh  LoTS-Soifsw   9.  Px.ato  oif  ths  Immob- 

TALITT  of  THB  SoUXm     10.  LiNXS  TO  O.  W.  HOLMXB.     11.  HaTCFSLD  W.  NXWTOlf  : 

'WtiAT  IS  THB  Causb  OF  l^iu]n>BBt'  15L  Thx  Gbatb  ofthb  Twxkb.*  13.  Air 
Inquxsttob  Abboad.  14.  Latix  yxBsioif  of  'Oh,  Susannah!'  15.  A  Szitsiblb 
Philosophkb.  16.  Toe  usb  of  <  Bio  Wobds.'  17.  A  Pbbfbct  Woman  :  a  '  txbt 
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So  0ttb0crtbtr0  in  ^rrtara. 


Subscribers  who  are  in  arreaxB  will  please  take  notice  that  the 
recent  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  Magazine  renders  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  outstanding  claims  should  be  liqui- 
dated as  early  as  possible.  The  business  of  dunning  is  equally  un- 
pleasant to  all  parties,  and  we  trust  this  notice  will  make  all  further 
and  more  direct  application  for  the  small  amounts  due  from  each, 
wholly  unnecessary.    Please  remit  by  mail  to 

S.   HUSSTON, 

13d  Nassau-st 


Me.  T.  p.  Williams  is  our  General  Agent  to  receive  the  names  of  Sufatcribeis. 
EditozB  and  otherB  kindly  interested  in  the  oirculation  of  this  Magaxine  will  oblige 
us  by  facilitating  his  designs. 


Entered,  according  to  the  act  of  CongresB,  in  the  year  1848, 

BY  SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

In  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of  New-York. 
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THE     USE    AND    ABUSE     OF    TALENTS. 


■▲ui.  ov  TASsna  amv  ivAPOLSoy. 


In  this  fair  and  noble  creation,  where  yariety  is  unbounded  anid 
indiriduality  stamped  upon  every  thing,  whether  phygical  or  intellec- 
tual, there  appear  at  intervahi  men  whose  strong  energies  and  mighty 
minds  prove  that  they  were  formed  not  only  to  bless  or  curse  the 
land  in  which  they  dwell,  and  to  dazzle  mankind  during  the  brief 
period  of  their  mortal  existence,  but  to  stamp  their  impress  upon  a 
worldf  and  to  be  held  up  85  beacons  to  guide  or  warn  all  future  gene- 
nition3.  He  who  is  the  source  of  thought,  from  whom  the  most  bril- 
liant human  intellect  is  but  a  feeble  emanation,  a  ray  of  the  sun's 
light,  bestows  these  powers,  and  leaves  their  possessors  in  a  measure 
free  to  use  them  either  for  eood  or  evil ;  setting  before  them  how- 
ever the  rich  rewards  intended  for  the  diligent,  and  the  fearful  pun- 
ishments reserved  for  those  who  with  the  miser  bury  their  talents,  or 
with  the  prodigal '  waste  them  in  riotous  living.'  The  strong  bias  to 
evil  which  belongs  to  our  corrupt  nature  too  often  leads  to  the  per- 
version of  Gtod's  most  precious  gifts ;  and  thus  intellect,  the  distin- 
guishing mark  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  the  connecting 
fink  between  man  and  his  Creator,  is  by  many  turned  as  a  keen 
weapon  against  Him  who  bestowed  it,  and  exhausts  itself  in  fruidess 
efforts  to  disprove  his  existence  or  subvert  his  authority.  There  are 
however  those  who  knowing  the  value  of  the  treasure  committed  to 
their  trust,  and  feeling  their  deep  responsibility  for  its  proper  employ- 
ment, bum  with  an  ardent  desire  to  expend  their  intellectual  wealth 
for  the  glory  of  Him  who  has  so  enriched  them,  and  who  will  well 
repay  their  labor  and  devotion. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  choice  specimen  of  human  nature :  his 
kingly  intellect  has  rarely  found  an  equal,  his  powei*ful  energies  have 
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never  been  surpassed ;  ere  his  mind  was  illuminated  from  above,  ere 
his  heart  had  been  puri6ed  from  the  grossness  of  earthly  passion,  or 
his  human  pride  had  bowed  down  before  the  loftiness  of  the  Most 
High,  he  devoted  his  activity  and  strength  to  what  he  hclievei  to  he 
the  right,  for  in  persecuting  even  unto  death  the  lowlv  followers  of  tho 
lowly  Jesus,  he  *  verily  thoucht  that  he  was  doing  God  sei-vice  :'  in- 
deed tho  misdirected  zeal  of  Saul  of  Tai-sus  teaches  us  how  i^j finitely 
important  it  is  not  only  to  press  vigorously  onward^  but  to  be  sure  that 
progress  is  made  in  the  right  direction.  The  unflinching  severity 
which  the  agony  and  death  of  the  holy  Stephen  could  not  unnerve, 
the  burning  zeal  which  sought  to  crush  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
firmness  of  purpose  which  *  haling  men  and  women'  drew  them  forth 
^to  judgment  and  to  martyrdom,  if  left  to  their  own  unchecked  and 
unguided  strength  would  have  been  as  scathing  flames  to  cousume 
and  annihilate  ;  but  the  treasures  contained  in  this  chosen  vessel  were 
not  destined  to  be  thus  lavished  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness ;  for  the  glowing  affections  of  such  a  heart  there  was  but  one 
wortliy  object.  While  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  commissioned  to  de- 
55troy,  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  course  by  a  voice 
of  Almighty  power.  The  spirit  of  truth  descended  to  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  of  error,  the  spirit  of  love  to  overcome  the  hardness  of 
the  unrenewed  heart,  the  spirit  of  humility  to  bring  down  each  high 
imagination  and  self-exalting  thought ;  and  he  who  was  thus  checked 
in  his  stern  career  *  was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision  ;' 
but  sinking  to  the  earth,  and  casting  the  crown  of  his  pride  at  the 
feet  of  the  very  Being  whoso  followers  he  had  come  forth  to  blast 
and  destroy, he  exclaimed  from  the  depths  of  an  humbled  heart,  *  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  V 

The  pure  and  lofty  character  of  Paul  the  apostle  was  the  fruit  of 
this  work  of  G-od*s  most  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
He  whose  high  intellectual  powera  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand 
of  an  able  master  and  invigorated  by  active  exercise,  now  brought 
his  all  —  the  strength  of  his  powerful  reason,  the  force  of  his  noble 
eloquence,  the  beauty  of  his  chastened  imagination,  the  fervor  of  hi« 
glowing  heart  —  and  laid  them  like  the  royal  gifts  of  gold,  and  frankin- 
cense, and  myiTh  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  Jesus. 

In  the  iHspired  story  of  his  after  life*,  who  can  read  without  emotion 
of  the  perfect  self-renunciation  which  was  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  St.  Paul]  Crucifying  the  flesh,  he  devoted  himself  body,  soul 
and  spirit  to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  rejoiced  in  Him  who  had 
called  him  to  these  *  abundant  labors  ;*  *  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness,'  he  pressed  onward,  exerting  every  energy  of  his  power- 
ful nature  to  spread  through  a  perishing  world  the  knowledge  of  an 
all-sufficient  Saviour;  setting  his  foot  upon  the  powers  of  eartli,  the 
prize  for  which  he  contended  was  an  imperishable  crown ;  deaf  to 
the  syren  voice  of  pleasure,  but  thirsting  for  the  rich  melodies  of 
Heaven,  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise  and  heard  unspeakable  words 
which  *  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter  ;*  refusing  to  yield  even  to 
the  sweet  claims  of  friendship  and  affection,  he  replied  to  those  who 
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would  have  turned  him  from  the  rugged  pathway  which  led  to  the 
attainment  of  a  martyr's  crown :  •  What  mean  ye  to  weep  and  to 
hreak  mine  heart  1  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  ^ound  only,  but  also  to 
die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the  Loud  Jesus/ 

With  a  manly  courage  he  met  every  danger,  and  faced  every  foe  ; 
with  a  heavenly  wisdom  he  confounded  the  subtle,  and  convinced  the 
unbelieving ;  and  although  with  lowliest  humility  he  spake  of  himself 
as  the  *  chief  of  sinners/  he  yet  seemed  constrained  before  he  as- 
cended to  take  possession  of  his  waiting  throne  to  give  his  own  testi- 
mony to  the  energy  of  mind  and  fidelity  of  heart  with  which  his 
work  had  been  accomplished.  *  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,*  he  ex- 
claims, '  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.' 

What  nobler  pattern  save  one  can  we  set  before  us  than  that  of 
the  holy  Paul  1  What  merely  human  being  ever  better  improved 
the  talents  committed  to  his  care,  or  devoted  himself  to  the  highest 
and  noblest  objects  with  more  earnest  zeal  and  untiring  energy  t 
Would  each  in  his  measure  emulate  this  bright  example,  and  re- 
nouncing every  thought  of  «e^ bring  his  allf  whether  it  be  treasured 
hoards  of  gold  and  jewels,  or  but  two  poor  mites,  so  it  be  his  a/Z,  and 
expend  it  freely  and  wisely  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
man,  how  would  the  sterile  desert  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  the 
parched  eaith  be  refreshed  and  watered,  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord  ! 

Years,  ages,  centuries,  had  rolled  away,  when  another  master 
spirit  appeared  upon  earth.  Placed  in  the  middle  rank  of  society, 
he  yet  seemed  born  to  command,  and  was  early  recognised  among 
his  fellows  as  the  guiding  mind.  Living  at  a  period  of  most  extra- 
ordinary confusion,  when  infernal  spirits  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  fair  and  beautiful  France,  and  made  it  their  home,  their 
battle-field  and  dwelling-place  ;  where  every  preexisting  institution 
was  overthrown,  and  Christianity  herself  derided,  despised,  and  de- 
nied ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  resistless  power,  seized  upon  the 
strange  and  conflicting  elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
constructed  for  himself  a  lofty  throne,  and  most  extended  empire* 
Nation  after  nation  was  brought  under  his  dominion ;  crowns  and 
sceptres  were  his  play-things ;  his  renown  filled  the  earth,  and  men 
trembled  at  the  name  of  one  whose  iron-frame  shrank  from  no 
fatigue ;  whose  indomitable  soul  dreaded  no  danger ;  whose  heart 
of  steel  melted  not  at  human  suffering ;  whose  lavish  hand  spared 
neither  blood  nor  treasure  to  accomplish  his  designs ;  who  ruthlessly 
tore  away  the  tender  chords  of  affection,  and  at  the  voice  of  stern 
ambition,  even  startled  from  her  resting  place  in  ?ihf  own  bosom  the 
only  dove  which  had  ever  made  her  nest  there,  and  condemned  him- 
self to  a  cheerless  and  solitary  grandeur  ;  and  thus,  dwelling  in  his 
gorgeous  palace  of  ice,  he  could  feed  upon  the  thought  of  his  great- 
ness and  renown,  while  the  heart  that  had  trusted  him  lay  bleeding 
at  his  feet. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  like  the  sainted  Paul,  was  endowed  with 
lofty  powers ;  but  the  talents  taken  from  the  rich  treasury  of  Heaven, 
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and  inti'usted  to  him' for  improvement  and  increase,  were  debased 
by  being  employed  for  earthly  pu looses  and  selfish  ends.  The  un- 
tiring energy  of  the  holy  Apostle  fainted  not,  as  he  passed  through 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  pomting  out  the  i-oad  to  eternal  life,  and 
urging  men  to  press  onward  in  its  steep  and  rugged  pathway.  The 
same  quality  in  the  warrior 'was  engaged  in  leading  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  scenes  of  carnage  and  death.  The  one  '  endured  hard- 
ness as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  ;'  the  other  braved  fatigue 
and  danger  to  obtain  universal  enipire  over  men ;  the  one  crucified 
the  flesh  and  sacrificed  human  anections  to  promote  the  glory  and 
win  tbe  favor  of  his  Lokd  ;  the  other  cast  out  all  softer  feelings,  and 
tore  away  the  clinging  tendrils  of  his  heart,  that  he  might  sacrifice 
all  other  passions  upon  the  altar  of  his  insatiable  ambition.  The  one 
trode  upon  the  pomp  and  giandeur  of  earth  as  toysjinworthy  the  regard 
of  an  immortal  spirit;  the  other  enshrined  them  in  his  heart  of 
heaits,  and  made  them  the  gods  of  his  idolatry.  The  one  submitted 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  '  off- scouring  of  all  things.;'  the  other  sought 
supreme  dominion.  The  one  rebuked  the  vices,  shared  the  anguish, 
pitied  the  weakness,  and  strengthened  the  heaits  of  his  brethren, 
and  in  his  widely-diffused,  yet  tender  sympathy,  became  '  all  things 
to  all  men  ;*  the  other,  renouncing  human  fellowship,  made  himself 
the  centre  of  his  thoughts'and  ends.  The  far-seeing  vision  of  the  one 
glanced  over  eternity,  and  aimed  at  the  over-increasing  expansion  of 
his  faculties  and  affections ;  the  eagle  eye  of  the  other  sought  a  fame 
wide  as  the  eaith's  limits,  and  enduring  as  time ;  but  was  closed  to 
the  prospect  of  unbounded  space  and  never-ending  duration.  The 
one  aspired  to  a  heavenly  throne — a  diadem  of  clustering  stars ;  the 
other  sought  a  crown  of  earthly  glory — a  sceptre  of  temporal  power. 
As  the  close  of  life  drew  on,  with  what  different  sensations  must 
those  two  immortal  beings  have  awaited  its  approach  !  One  looking 
forward,  the  other  backward ;  one  dwelling  in  thought  upon  his 
mansion  of  rest,  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters  where  his  worn 
and  weary  soul  would  find  a  sure  repose,  and  feasting  his  mind's  eye 
with  coming  scenes  of  unimaginable  beauty,  and  his  ear  with  the 
harping  of  many  harps,  and  the  joyous  welcome  of  those  who  would 
crown  with  ready  hands  the  hero  of  so  many  well-fought  fields,  and 
the  glad  *  well  done'  of  his  Lord,  and  waiting  eagerly  yet  patiently 
for  the  unbarrint^  of  the  golden  portals,  for  thelaying  aside  his  faded 
garments,  and  putting  on  the  robes  of  grace  and  purity  and  life  ;  the 
other  chained  to  a  rock,  with  the  vulture  of  disappointed  ambition- 
gnawing  at  his  vitals,  looking  back  upon  his  lost  dominion,  his  throne 
in  ruins,  his  affections  stifled,  his  subjects  ruled  by  those  of  other 
blood ;  listening  to  the  voice  of  a  reproving  conscience  and  the  wail 
of  agony  ascending  from  his  many  fields  of  carnage ;  humbldd  by 
the  littleness  of  those  who  ruled  this  once  mighty  ruler;  and  thus 
awaiting  death.  Let  us  hope  that  the  voice  of  power  which  arrested 
Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  wild  career  made  itself  heard  too  in  this  lion- 
heart  before  the  chain  was  broken  which  bound  the  immortal  spirit  to 
its  mortal  dwelling,  saying  '  Peace,  be  still !'  to  its  fierce  passions, 
and  awakening  more  lofly  desires,  a  purer  hope,  a  strong,  undying, 
holy  Faith. 
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In  observing  the  career  of  tbese  athletic  spirits,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  that  vtrhile  one  presses  earnestly  and  steadily  onward,  with 
hand  outstretched  to  grasp  the  prize,  the  other  has  mistaken  the  goal 
and  been  lured  from  the  straight  path  by  a  glittering  bauble  dropped 
from  the  hand  of  one  who  is  ever  watching  for  his  prey,  and  who  even 
attempted  to  win  the  homage  of  the  high  and  holy  Onk  by  showing 
him '  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them.'  He  in  his 
nighty  strength  resisted,  but  the  weaker  creature  yielded  to  the  se- 
duction ;  and  how  fleeting  were  the  glories  which  he  won !  His 
pomp  and  power  have  passed  away ;  '  dust  has  returned  to  its  kin- 
dred dust,  and  the  spirit  unto  Goo  who  gave  it,'  and  we  know  no 
more  ;  but  in  the  track  of  light  left  by  the  '  chariot  of  fire  and  horses 
of  fire'  by  which  the  sainted  Paul  ascended,  we  can  almost  see  his 
onward  path  from  one  degree  of  glory  to  another,  throughout  the 
circling  ages  of  eternity. 

Now  which  example  is  most  worthy  of  emulation  1  Shall  the 
glowing  exhortations  and  steadfast  life  of  the  victorious  apostle  pre- 
vail on  those  who  are  yet  in  the  battle-field  to  strain  every  nerve  for 
conquest,  having  the  eye  fixed  upon  a  heavenly  prize  ?  or  shall  the 
hungering  for  this  world's  fading  splendor  lead  them  to  follow  the 
track  of  him  who,  after  attaining  the  height  of  earthly  glory,  has 
passed  away,  and  left  nothing  behind  him  but  the  name  of  Napoi^eon 

&>NAPAHT£f  1.    « 


STANZAS      ON      A      PORTRAIT. 

World  !  I  tarn  mine  eyei  from  tbee, 

Thy  dreams  of  California  gold ; 
And  with  devoted  ecstasy 

A  scene  of  present  bliss  behold : 
For  Beauty's  smile,  her  Parian  brow. 
And  loveliness,  inspire  me  now ! 

By  (bat  look  there  is  a  thought. 

Half  mystified  from  mortal  sight ; 
By  some  creative  impulse  wrought. 

Imagination  veiled  from  light ! 
And  I  would  give  a  world  to  know, 
J)oth  it  token  joy  or  wo? 

I  am  spell-bound ;  for  that  look 
In  life  could  waken  up  the  fSre  ^ 

Of  high  ambition ;  scorn  to  brook 
A  tyrant's  thraldom ;  and  inspire 

The  warrior  and  the  bard  to  brave 

Peril  to  win  thee  —  or  a  grave ! 

Still  there  is  a  gentleness 

Awakening  a  milder  strain ; 
Those  lips  which  now  each  other  press 

Could  in  their  pressure  soften  pain, 
And  chase  away  all  worldly  care — 
An  angel's  smile  is  beaming  there !  essiiit  j.  BnAi>vTtz.D. 
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PLANETARY       DIALOGUE. 


BT    LOG  I  OS    M,    SXXTH. 


Tas  hoiUB  had  circled  the  biuy  earth, 

I'he  king  of  day  sought  his  westeru  bed, 
Obsequious  clouds  at  his  bidding  stepped  forth 

With  gold  and  with  crimson  to  curtain  his  head ; 
And  now,  as  the  light  of  bis  chamber  grew  dim. 

Till  blown  out  for  his  majesty's  special  repose, 
The  world  thought  with  no  more  concern  upon  him. 

Unless  now  and  then  his  dread  majesty's  nose 
Chanced  to  wake  up  the  mountains  and  woods  with  a  snore. 
Portending,  the  wise  thought,  a  terrible  shower. 

But  his  sleep  was  too  heavy  to  trouble  them  long, 

And  the  couriers  of  Night,  being  sure  of  the  fact, 
Ordered  out  the  black  carriage,  which  tmndled  along 

On  the  firmament's  broad  and  shadowy  tract, 
Announcing  to  all  the  approach  of  their  lord 

With  retinue  sable,  in  silence  profound : 
Then  the  autocrat  spoke  his  imperial  word. 

And  sudden  there  broke  on  the  darkness  around 
His  million  stars,  through  his  empire  beaming. 
And  cometB  wide  their  meteor  banners  streaming. 

O^  the  principal  courtiers  that  honored  his  state 

A  bright  one~  h%d  wandered  to  regions  unknown  ; 
One's  curtains  were  drawn  as  his  car  drove  elate,^ 

Without  excellent  spectacles  witnessed  by  none ; 
But  four,  in  full  dress,  drove  openly  on 

In  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  thronging  below, 
Lending  lustre  unwonted  to  Night's  dusky  throne. 

And  setting  the  firmament  *  all  of  a  glow:' 
Those  who  saw  it  inquired,  in  a  rapt  admiration. 
What  occasioned  this  wondrous  illumination? 


There  was  Jupiter,  chief  of  the  peerage  of  Night, 

With  his  four  brilliant  stars,*  and  his  ribbons^  to  match. 
There  was  Mars,  a  choleric,  bloody  old  knight. 

Always  ready  for  battle,  and  *  up  to  the  scratch  ;' 
His  grandfather,  Saturn,  (a  blade  in  his  day, 

V\f^o  had  turned  all  his  family  iuto  the  Btreet,^ 
Bejewelled  and  ringed,  in  his  bravest  array. 

Came  out  with  the  rest  his  liege  monarch  to  greet ; 
Also  Venus,  the  belle  of  all  seasons ;  between  us. 
The  court  were  all  moonshine  without  the  said  Venus. 


1  TfiosK  vrho  are  obserrant  of  celestial  phenomena,  or  of  the  nnwapapcrs,  may  rocoUcct  that 
an  unusual  number  of  planets  have  been  viaible  during  the  past  winter. 

3  MsacuRY,  not  visible. 

3HEBSCIICLL,  viaible  onljr  t!irovgh  a  telescope. 

4  His  lateUltes.  '-  Hu  belts. 
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The  four  maids  of  honor  were  not  left  behind, 

Cbrks,  Pallas  and  Vesta,  and  chief  of  them,  Juno  ; 
Bat  their  ladyship's  office  the  fair  ones  confined 

Somewhat  in  the  rear,  as  undoubtedly  you  know. 
To  spare  farther  description,  the  chronicles  show 

That  seldom,  if  ever,  the  court  of  old  Night 
Has  displayed  to  the  gaze  of  his  subjects  below 

A  pageant  so  wondrous,  so  dazzlingly  bright. 
The  procession  moved  on,  majestic  and  slow, 
While  the  sphQ,res  discoursed  music  harmonious  and  low. 

But  hark  !  a  deep  voice ;  O,  how  thrilling  its  notes ! 

Like  ^olian  melody,  hushes  all  heaven. 
The  soul  of  all  music,  the  gush  of  sweet  thoughts, 

A  whisper  of  joy  to  the  firmament  ?iven ! 
All  eyes  to  the  west  were  admiringly  bent. 

Where,  gliding  along  in  full  beauty  and  power, 
Fair  Vbnus,  erect  in  her  chariot,  lent 

The  charm  of  her  presence  to  crown  the  glad  hour 
Of  imperial  revelr>'.    Thus  she  addressed 
Her  brave  cousin  Mars,  whose  towering  crest 
She  saw  grimly  flashing  some  leagues  to  the  west : 

'  Well  met,  my  cousin,  once  again ! 
Where  in  the  universe  hast  l^en  ? 

'T  is  many  a  night  and  many  a  day 
Since  last  I  saw  thy  waving  plume, 

And  a  long,  lonely,  weary  way. 
In  solitude  and  silent  gloom, 

I  've  wandered  through  thp  boundless  skyi 

Longing,  but  all  in  vain,  for  thee. 
My  path  was  paved  with  starry  light. 
But  what  is  day,  and  what  is  night? 

Where  every  face  is  strange  to  me. 
And  where  no  voice  is  heard  to  bless. 
All  heaven  is  but  a  wilderness ! 

'  Time  was,  ere  we  were  called  away 

Up  to  our  destined  sphere  above, 
'T  was  ours  amid  the  flowers  to  play, 

Or  on  the  sounding  sands  to  rove. 
Canst  thou  forget  one  sunny  hour. 

Soon  darkened  to  tempestuous  night, 
llrembled  at  the  ocean*s  power. 

Thou  chided  my  infanti|e  fright  ? 
*  Wherefore  from  thy  mother  flee, 
Fair  daughter  of  the  briny  sea?* 
Now,  after  so  long  absence  met, 

Why  do  thy  chariot-wheels  delay  ? 
Thy  coursers  in  the  race  are  fleet, 

*T  is  Venus  calls  thee — haste  away  I' 

There  was  silence.     Mars  waved  his  towering  crest, 
As  his  chariot  drove  o'er  the  star-paved  road. 

And  thus  the  brave  knight  his  fair  cousin  addressed, 
As  a  chivalrous  warrior  undoubtedly  should : 

*  Fair  Queen  of  Love  !  I  bless  the  voice 
Whose  kindly  words  my  coming  greet ; 
Once  Hddcn,  1  've  no  other  choice 
Than  to  (^y  commands  so  sweet. 
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Fomt  thee !  't  wu  my  liveliest  droad 

That  when  far  absent  from  thy  right 
My  form  bad  from  thy  memory  fled, 

Like  the  day's  dying  li^t ! 
Oft,  coorrinflr  o'er  the  farthest  verge 

Of  Night^B  domain,  where  dreary  waves 
Of  desert  light  unshadowed  suve, 

I  've  envied  the  most  abject  slaves 
Whose  base  employ  lends  bliss  so  high 
As  toiling  nnderaeath  thine  eye. 
No  longer  chide  me  then,  I  prithee, 
I  die,  fair  Venus,  to  be  with  thee !' 

J  VENUS- 

'  Die !  't  is  well  said !     Methmks  thy  life 

Is  most  invulnerably  secured, 
On  that  poor  score,  from  danger,  if 

Absence  like  thine  may  be  endured. 
Long  <  out  of  right'  as  thou  hast  been. 

If  thou  wert  also  *  out  of  mmd,' 
It  would  not  have  been  strange,  I  ween, 

And  scarcely  could  be  thought  unkind. 
But  where  has  been  thine  embasiy? 
What  quarrels  dire  have  called  for  thee  ? 
Sure,  nothing  but  thy  warlike  trade 
Of  thee  has  such  an  exile  made.' 


r «  O,  lady  fair !  I  prithee  c 

With  cruel,  causeless  words  like  these. 

More  venomous  than  Indian  dart 

To  wound  my  true  and  loyal  heart ; 

Driven,  by  our  sovereign's  dread  command 
To  wander  far  beyond  thy  right, 

A  sentmel  of  distant  lands. 

From  my  watch-tower's  accessless  height 
I  've  gazed  on  fields  of  rugged  fight 

On  many  a  contment  and  isle. 

That  made  my  blood  wax  yoting  the  while. 

'  O !  in  the  days  now  past  and  gone. 

When  in  my  youthful  prime. 
My  sword  Vulcanian  would  alone. 

In  a  brief  moment's  time. 
Have  swept  the  field  like  a  mountain  wave. 
And  made  the  dark  ground  one  terrible  grave ! 

•  I  've  seen  the  ocean  dyed  with  gore, 
Heard  shrieks  above  the  tempest's  roar. 
And  strength  and  beauty  sink  beneath 
The  chill  of  all-devouring  Death, 
Under  my  fixed  and  watchful  eye, 
Intently  gazing  fVom  the  sky ; 
Yet,  far  as  I  have  fled  away. 
My  heart  hath  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Loyal  and  true  it  lingered  still. 
And  waiteth  now  for  Ybnub*  smile ; 
Therefore  frown  not,  but  smile  again ! 
Shall  I  long,  long  sue  in  vain  V 
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'  Fie !  £el    Yoa  warrion  all  presume 

We  're  weak  enough  to  adore  your  might, 
As  if  a  helmet's  gaudy  plume. 

And  trophies  of  victorioas  6ght, 
Were  all  a  lady  need  reqnbv 
To  set  her  poor  weak  heart  on  fire ! 
Ah,  me !  of  those  whose  loss  has  proved 

Tliy  yalor  in  the  mnideroos  strife, 
There  have  been  hearts  that  vainly  loved. 

Vainly ;  for  thoa  hast  drank  their  life ; 
Kobbed  their  sweet  breath  to  swell  the  cry 
Of  victory  through  the  listening  sky ! 
O!  to  inspire  Fame's  trumpet  blast, 
What  hapless  myriads  breathe  their  last ! 
And  those  who  hear  it,  let  them  fear ; 
The  notes  that  thrill  upon  their  ear 
Were  wrung  from  agonizing  hosts— 
The  expiring  sigh  of  parted  ghosts!' 


'  Nay,  my  sweet  cousin !  this  good  sword. 
By  thee  so  suddenly  abhorred. 
Once  thine  own  hand  with  gariands  hung ; 
Do  not  my  valiant  heart  such  wrong, 
But  backward  thy  deep  curses  speU  -^— ' 


'  Backwaid  my  true  curses  spell ! 
Wherefore  ?    Tliese  curses  are  not  mine, 
But  Love's ' 


*  O,  joy !  they  are*not  thine ! 
Then  say  not  Love's,  nor  with  such  ire 
Let  Furies  thy  pure  heart  inspire—' 


*  Peace !  I  wUl  cune !     I  curae  not  thee. 
But  execrate  the  cruelty 
That  dares  fell  slaugfateri  to  proclaim. 
And  call  the  awful  echo  fame  /' 


« Fair  mutability!  'tis  plain 
I  seek  to  move  thee,  but  in  vain. 
Thou  bidd'st  me  hasten  to  thy  side. 
Only  with  cruelty  to  chide ; 
To.  mock  my  ear  with  words  that  Uesi, 
Then  blast  with  venomed  bitterness ! 
Once  'twas  thy  joy  to  hear  me  tell 
What  now  is  spumed  and  cuned  by  thee. 
Enough  !  't  is  death  to  say  fiirewell — 
Death  doomed  by  Vbnus'  cruelty. 
Farewell !  if  that  my  deeds  in  arms 
Have  lost  for  thee  their  wonted  charms ; 
If  Mam  is  hateful  to  thy  sight 
Fear  not  lest  thy  preferred  delight 
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His  thankless  presence  should  destroy. 

A  goddesses  jest !  a  lady*8  toy ! 

I  ^o ;  bat  language  ne*er  can  tell 

>Vhat  thoughts  are  hidden  in  that  word  farewell  /* 


*  Stay,  stay,  my  hero !  nor  depart 

So  hastUy,  so  angrily ; 
Thou  art  a  warrior — can  the  smart 

Of  a  few  words  coiftpel  to  flee 
One  whom  a  thousand  fields  of  fight, 
In  heaven  and  earth,  ne*er  turned  to  flight? 
Return,  and  if  thy  tongue  can  bear 
To  speak  of  things  I  love  to  hear, 
Together  through  the  sky  we  '11  rove, 
And  not  of  battles  talk,  but  love. 
Canst  not  for  once  thy  helmet  doff? 
Canst  thou  not  lay  thine  armor  off? 
And  be  as  when  in  youthful  glee 
We  wandered  by  the  bright  blue  sea? 

She  said,  and  smiled  with  more  than  mortal  grace ; 

Deep  blushes  mantled  in  her  speaking  face ; 

A  tear  of  joy  suffused  her  dark  blue  eye. 

When  Mars  enraptured  hastened  through  the  sky. 

A  moment,  and  a  veil  of  misty  light 

Hid  their  celestial  raptures  from  our  sight 


HE    WANTED    TO    MARRY    A    FORTUNE! 


ar    /,    K.     CBURCB,    XSQ. 


'  Vi  pi^ce  Tnolto  FhlladelpbUf 
Abbascanza  ben*  ed  ellft f  —  Italkav*  witboot  a  IfxsTXIi. ' 


Reader,  you  love  money,  of  course  ;  but  did  you  ever  try  to  marry 
a  fortune  ?  The  hero  of  this  sketch  did ;  and  if  you  will  be  patient 
a  few  moments,  I  will  tell  you  most  succinctly  with  what  result 

It  was  the  winter  of  1836,  and  the  people  of  our  good  clean-faced 
Philadelphia  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  avocations  and  pas- 
times peculiar  to  that  season  of  muffs,  tippets,  oyster-suppers,  balls, 
concerts,  and  cold  noses.  Mr.  John  Kent  Blackstone  lived  at  an 
excellent  boarding-house  in  Arch-street,  and  occupied  his  time  between 
reading  law  and  human  nature.  That  is,  ho  devoted  his  waking  hours 
to  lounges  among  the  habitu6s  of  Chestnut-street,  and  lollings  in  an 
arm-chair  of  'Squire  Coke  in  Walnut-street. 

Now  Mr.  Blackstone  was  a  '  good-looking  fellow.'  This  was  the 
opinion  of  all  who  marked  his  well-known  form  and  features  in  Chest- 
nut-street in  1836,  and  he  now  indicates  strongly  the  fact  to  the  small 
and  select  circle  of  friends  who  stop  at  his  gate  in  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest towns  of  adjacent  New-Jersey.    John  knew  that  he  was  good- 
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lookiag  in  1836,  too ;  John  knows  that  he  is  good-looking  now.  His 
glass  and  admiring  friends  told  him  this  in  1836 ;  his  glass,  a  charm- 
ing little  home-bird  of  a  wife,  and  the  facsimile  of  his  own  face  in  that 
o£  an  only  child  who  sits  at  his  family  board,  tell  him  so  now.  But  I 
was  to  inform  you  how  John  tried  to  marry  a  fortune. 

It  was  at  the  period  when  we  introduced  John  Kent  Blackstone 
to  our  readers,  1836,  aforesaid,  and  during  the  winter  aforesaid,  that 
John  Kent  Blackstone  as  aforesaid,  first  saw  the  much- desired  object 
of  which  he  had  been  some  weeks  in  search ;  and  he  saw  her  only 
to  resolve  to  carry  her  heart  by  storm.  She  was  em  hon  point,  hand- 
some in  face  and  figure,  and  what  was  a  chief  recommendation,  very 
rich  !  John  met  his  Dulcinea  of  fat  cheeks,  hazel  eyes,  full-developed 
bust  and  shoulders^  substantial  figure,  and  large  pecuniary  expecta- 
tions, at  a  public  ball  in  the  Chinese  Museum.  She  was  dancing  with 
a  grocer's  clerk  of  Maxke^street ;  and  he  was  struck  dumb  by  the 
beautiful  graces  .which  she  displayed  in  her  '  chassez-de-chassez,'  her 
'  balancez,'  and  her  '  promenade ;'  especially  as  an  acquaintance  had 
just  intimated  to  him  that  she  was  a  veritable  heiress.  Mr.  Blackstone 
was  canght.  He  at  once  sought  an  introduction  to  the  lady,  and  he 
obtained  it.  He  asked  her  to  dance,  and  the  grocer's  clerk  aban- 
doned the  field  at  once.  John's  first  step  was  to  beg  the  honor  of 
taking  charge  of  Susannah's  bouquet,  for  Susannah  was  her  name ; 
he  then  launched  into  a  dialogue,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  that  he  had  made  a  most  favorable  impression. 
Susannah  was  most  delicately  complimented,  and  the  shots  fired  by 
the  skilful  Blackstone  went  home  to  her  heart.  John  had  frequent 
evidences  of  this  during  the  evening,  and  particularly  at  the  close  of 
the  sweet  interchange  which  happened  at  the  door  of  Susannah's 
home,  in  Filbert-street,  when,  before  saying  '  good  nieht'  the  youne 
creature  looked  him  straight  into  hb  eyes,  and  fetched  a  sigh,  which 
tested  most  fully  the  strength  of  her  bodice-fastenings.  It  was  a 
long  sigh ;  it  was  a  deep  sigh ;  it  was  a  sigh  which  declared  emphati- 
cally, '  My  hand  and  my  fortune  are  yours.' 

I  shall  not  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars  of  all  the  interviews 
which  succeeded  that  of  Blackstone's  introduction  to  Susannah.  They 
were  frequent  and  uninterrupted,  until  the  young  lady's  father  began 
to  observe  the  tendency  of  all  these  things.  Then  there  was  trouble 
for  Mr.  John  Kent  Blackstone !  The  old  gentleman  was  a  retired 
master-carpenter  and  builder.  His  only  chUd  was  a  precious  object 
to  him  ;  and  he  could  not  think  of  giving  her  away  to  a  professional 
man  !  He  wanted  something  more  practical ;  something  better  cal- 
culated to  make  a  good  use  of  the  money  he  intended  to  bestow  with 
his  Susannah's  hand.  Before  this  stunning  fact  was  developed  to 
Blackstone,  he  was  in  an  elysium  of  happy  realization  and  glorious 
expectation.  He  loved  Susannah  from  tne  first ;  but  his  love  took 
higher  and  higher  stilts  as  report  fastened  upon  her  expectations  an 
increase  of  thousands ;  and  when  it  became  a  cool  hundred  thousand, 
he  was  in  avery  sea  of  California  gold  and  Golconda  diamonds.  He  then 
saw  springing  from  his  intended,  not  only  beautiful  companionship, 
social  delights,  and  the  sweet  prattle  of  children,  but  the  future  was 
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spiced  and  geasoned  by  bones,  carriages,  liveried  servants,  and  trips 
to  Europe.  He  even  began  to  devise  an  entirely  new  plan  of  a  dwell- 
ing-bouse for  tbe  city  and  of  a  cottage  omie  for  die  country.  Indeed, 
it  was  quite  a  pleasant  study  for  him  to  contrive  some  new  sbape  for 
bis  carriage  —  some  new  color  for  bis  borses. 

But  ah !  cruel  fat^  !  luckless  John  Kent  Blackstone !  Tbe  obsta- 
cle which  interposed  cooled  off  these  heated  anticipations,  even  as 
doth  a  bucket  ot  Schuylkill  a  red  hot  poker.  Susannah's  father  was 
inexorable.  He  believed  in  the  virtue  of  the  veto  power,  and  be 
brought  it  down  upon  the  comfortable  little  plans  of  Mr.  John  Kent 
Blackstone  with  sledge-hammer  emphasis.  He  told  John  he  had 
nothing  against  him  personally,  but  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  ba- 
siness.  He  liked  his  appearance  well  enough ;  but  he  had  no  '  visible 
means  of  support'  He  was  a  very  '  well-edicated'  gentleman,  no 
doubt ;  but  tnen  he  was  n*t  good  for  anything,  and  he  mustn't  think 
of  marry inff  his  daughter.  He  wanted  a  man  for  Susannah  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  habits  of  industry ;  '  none  of  yer  snipper-snap- 
pers ;  none  of  yer  do-nothings;  none  of  yer  silly  dandies !'  Susannah'^ 
mother  (who  cottoned  to  John,  hoping  to  crawl  over  his  shoulders 
into  fashionable  life,)  looked  daggers  at  her  husband,  while  he  was 
firing  this  grape-shot  into  her  daughter's  lover ;  every  now  and  then 
exclaiming,  'Why,  hussy,  ain't  you  ashamed ;'  while  Susannah  herself, 
after  making  three  futile  attempts,  at  last  fainted,  and  Mr.  John  Kent 
Blackstone  left  the  house ;  curses  stiniggling  to  find  utterance  from 
his  compactly-closed  lips. 

On  reaching  his  little  room  in  the  fifth  story  of  the  boarding-house 
in  Arch-street,  John  first  thought  he  would  run  away  with  Susannah. 
This  thought  was  overruled,  however,  by  an  intimation  that  if  he  did 
so  her  father  might  cut  her  off  with  a  shilling ;  and  then  in  what 
-  respect  would  he  be  better  off  than  he  then  was — free  and  unen- 
cumbered ?  Again  he  resolved  to  become  a  practical  maq ;  learn, 
in  other  words,  a  trade,  and  walk  in  a  green-baize  Jacket  through 
streets  which  he  had  all  along  trodden  in  elegant  attire  and  patents 
leather  boots.  At  last  an  entirely  original  idea  struck  him.  It  was 
to  introduce  a  silly,  coxcombical,  but  eminently  fashionable  acquain- 
tance, to  Susannah,  and  induce  him  to  show  her  great  attention,  when 
he  should  withdraw  himself  indignantly  from  the  family,  thus  leading 
the  flinty  father  to  suppose  he  had  been  supplanted,  and  forcing  him, 
from  the  ineffably  disgusting  vapidity  of  his  rival,  to  seek  him  out, 
and  bestow  upon  him  at  last  the  much-desired  hand  of  Susannah, 
as  a  choice  between  two  evils. 

S.  Rolando  Timmings  was  the  object  selected  by  Blackstone  to 
carry  out  his  plan  ;  a  perfect  bouquet  of  sun-flowera  and  bolyokes. 
Timmings  was  ridiculously  exquisite  in  dress ;  and  the  colors  which 
he  wore  all  at  once  combined  the  whole  catalogue' of  a  prism.  His 
hair  was  long,  coarse,  and  ever  plentifully  drenched  with  Maccassar ; 
his  eyes  were  large  and  filmy;  his  mouth  was  spacious,  and  he 
never  closed  it,  whether  sleeping  or  waking.  He  had  but  few  ideas, 
and  those  were  all  connected  with  the  inflation  of  his  own  trumpet. 
John  did  not  think  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  Timmings  steal- 
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mg  Susannah's  heart  away  from  him — a  circumstance  which,  hy  the 
way,  required  some  hesitation,  considering  the  intimate  relations 
ahout  to  exist  between  the  two.  Oh,  no  I  he  had  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  Susannah's  good  sense  for  that. 

Susannah  and  her  mother,  when  advised  of  the  plan  which  Black* 
stone  had  laid  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires,  applauded  it, 
especially  as  Mr.  Timmmgs  was  of  most  excellent  family,  and  would 
not  injure  their  hopes  in  ultimately  attaining  the  top-most  platform 
of  fashionable  consideration.  Timmings,  too,  entered  into  the  ar- 
rangement willingly,  and  expressed  a  determination  to  play  his 
part  as  well  as  could  be  wished,  not  knowing,  all  the  time,  what 
Blackstone  meant. 

Susannah's  last  interview  with  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
Blackstone,  before  Timmings  commenced  his  masquerading,  was  an 
impressive  scene : 

'  Do  you  sense  what  you  are  doing.  Jack  V  said  she. 

'  Sense  it,  Susy  V  replied  Blackstone ;  '  I  do,  to  the  letter.  It  is 
the  only  thine  I  can  do  to  carry  my  point  with  your  d — I  beg  your 
pardon — odd-notioned  masculine  progenitor.  Excuse  me,  madam, 
for  thinking  any  thing  disrespectful  or  profane  of  your  good  man, 
but • 

'  Oh,  I  know  how  you  feel.  Jack,'  inteiTupted  the  mother ;  *  you 
are  in  as  desperate  a  state  as  is  Claude  Melnotte  in  the  play,  when 
Pauline  finds  out  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  gardener's  son.  But  how 
long  is  this  thing  to  go  on  ]' 

*  Only  a  month,'  replied  Susannah ;  '  as  the  poet  says,  one  little 
month  ;  '  O  gallop  in  space,  ye  fiery-fettered  steeds !' ' 

' '  Gallop  apace,  ye  fiery-footed  steeds,'  my  dear,'  said  John,  in  the 
gentlest  tone  of  voice. 

*  Well,  gallop  apace  ye .    But  never  mind  the  words  of  the 

poetry.  Jack,  so  that  I  have  the  soul  of  it  here,  in  my  beating  heart. 
We  are  then  to  be  parted  one  month !  I  am  not  to  see  you  for  a 
whole  month  !  I  hope  your  friend  Timmings  is  tolerable.  Does  he 
sing  ]  —  does  he  waltz  V 

'  He  does,'  said  Blackstone,  '  and  nothing  else.' 
'  Well,  if  he  does,  then  I  can  endure  him — perhaps  like  him — 
till  we  meet  again,'  replied  Susannah. 
'  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  like  him.' 
« Well,  then,  I  won't,  Jack.' 

*  G-ood-by,  Susannah !' 

*  Good-by,  Jack !' 

And  thus  the  two  parted ;  the  one  to  cover  up  his  sorrows  by  an 
unusual  in-taking  of  law  ;  the  other  to  be  apostrophized  by  the  ver- 
dant Timmings. 

Twenty-eight  days  had  passed  away,  and  Blackstone  had  not 
even  seen  Susannah.  He  heard  of  her,  however,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  the  parlor,  at  concerts,  in  the  street,  at  theatres  and  operas.  Tim- 
mmgs was  '  ever  by  her  side,'  and  both,  from  all  accounts,  were  act- 
ing theif  parts  to  perfection.     The  father  appeared  to  be  quite  docile 
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under  the  Timmings-infliction ;  seeming  to  take  the  doses  of  devo- 
tion, which  he  incessantly  poured  out  upon  Susannah,  with  wonderful 
equanimity.  Blackstone  began  to  feel  that  his  scheme  was  not  work- 
ing well ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  adopt  some  new  device.  He  formed  this  resolve  while  preparing 
to  go  to  his  law-books,  afler  breakfast,  and  had  hardly  seasoned  it 
with  a  strong  word  or  two,  when  the  servant  entered  his  apartment, 
and  told  him  that  an  elderly  gentleman  had  called,  and  wished  to  say 
a  few  words  to  him  in  the  parlor. 

John  hurried  down  stairs,  and  there  he  confronted  Susannah's 
father ;  just  the  man  he  wanted  to  see ;  for  his  appearance  argued  a 

*  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,' 

'  Grood  morning,  Mr.  Blackstone,'  said  the  old  gentleman. 

*  Good  morning,  Sir.' 

'  Mr.  Blackstone,  my  daughter  worries  my  life  out  of  me.     Instead 
of  being  a  blessing  to  my  old  age,  she  is  a  very  curse  !' 
'  Sorry  to  hear  it.' 

*  Sorry,  are  you  ]  Well,  Sir,  who  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
is  Mr.  Timmings  V 

Blackstone  was  in  ecstasies  as  he  replied,  for  he  seemed  to  see  the 
breaking  of  what  he  so  much  wished,  '  He  is  a  gentleman,  Sir,  of 
good  family.' 

'  Oh,  bum  the  family !'  shouted  the  father,  his  face  reddening : 
'  what  does  he  do  for  a  living  %  Has  he  any  better  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood  than  yourself?' 

*  That  I  cannot  say.  Sir;  but  for  myself.  Sir ' 

'  Never  mind  yourself;  what  of  Timmings,  Sir]' 

Blackstone  was  confused,  as  he  replied  :  •  Well,  Sir — really.  Sir, 
I  do  n't  know.' 

'  But  you  should  know !'  said  the  father ;  '  you  should  not  have 
introduced  to  my  daughter  any  man  whom  you  did  not  know ;  a 
man  who  might  win  her  affections.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  a 
man  of  sense.' 

Blackstone  bowed. 

*  I  believe,'  continued  the  father, '  that  you  might  have  made  a 
tolerably  good  husband  for  Susannah  ;  at  any  rate,  a  better  one  than 
this  Timmings.' 

*  Thank  you  kindly,'  replied  Blackstone  ;  *  I  love  your  daughter ; 
I  will  gladly  take  her  from  Timmings.' 

*  That  can't  be  !'  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  look  of  sorrow ; 

*  read  that  letter.  Sir.' 

Blackstone  took  the  note  which  was  handed  to  him,  and  with  very 
nauseous  emotions  read  as  follows  : 

* Hotcl^  Philadelphia^  January^  1837. 

'DiAS  Pa:  Forgive  me  for  an  act  of  seeming  rashness.  Yon  opposed  my  manying  Mr. 
Blackstonb,  andf  obedient  to  your  wishes,  I  at  once  sought  to  banish  him  from  my  heart. 
Hie  eifort,  you  will  rejoice  to  know,  was  snccessftil ;  but  the  place  he  left  in  my  affections  was 
soon  filled  by  Mr.  Tihmikos,  a  dear,  sweet  gentleman;  and  as  we  were  both  determined  to  be 
married,  Alderman  Smith  has  this  day  joined  us  together  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock. 
Rolando  intended  to  write  a  letter  announcing  to  you  this  fact ;  but  he  couldn't  find  a  pen 
fit  to  write  with,  and  was  afraid,  if  he  took  the  one  I  use,  you  might  find  fault  with  his  cbirog- 
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np%7.  He  Ib  a  dear,  sweet  hnsband,  and  makes  love  to  me  In  the  prettiest  lan^age  you  ever 
heard.  You  know  he  writes  the  sweetest  poetry.  I  am  certain  you  will  overlook  my  roarry- 
:d?  him  wiUiout  your  consent,  especially  when  you  reflect  how  fashionable  it  will  make  us  all, 
ifsd  above  alL  when  you  consider  that  your  particular  ayersion,  Mr.  Blackstoks,  will  thus  be 
prevented  from  becoming  one  of  the  family.  I  used  to  like  Mr.  B.,  but  ho  is  not  half  so  pretty 
«  behaved  man  as  RoLjkyno.  You  should  see  him  as'he  eits  now  by  my  side,  curling  his  beauti* 
fal  brown  hair,  and  kissing  my  cheeks  and  lips  every  opportunity  he  gets.  Ha  knew  we  were 
to  be  married,  and  was  to  see  us  this  morning.  She  hopes  you  will  forgive  us.  She  says  that 
KotAxso  will  be  useful  to  you  to  run  of  errands,  shop  for  us,  and  copy  your  letters,  and  that 
he  can  carve  for  us  when  you  are  detained  down  town.  Now  do  forgive  us,  and  tell  Ma  to  send 
rovnd  to  the  hotel  my  laced  pocket-handkerchief  and  the  black  pomatum,  beside  two  or  three 
pairs  of  long  stockings  and  my  liair-bracclet.  Do  not  call  down  to  see  us  till  noon,  as  Rol.indo 
wnnts  me  to  go  out  with  him  to  order  a  new  .*<uit  of  clothes,  and  I  wont  to  go  and  buy  a  new 
bonnet;  all  of  which  will  be  charged  to  you.  Please  send  roe  up  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  : 
RoLAXDO  came  off  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  forgot  his  purae,  and  I  have  n't  had  a  dollar  for  a 
week.  Alderman  Smith  said  he  'd  look  to  you  for  the  marriage-fee,  and  we  told  the  hackman 
who  took  na  off*  to  call  upon  you  to-day  and  get  his  pay.    Now  do  forgive  us,  that's  a  dear  Pa  ! 

'  Your  alfectionate, 

'  Susannah  Timx ings.' 

The  reader  may  judge  of  Jobn  Kent  Blackstone's  feelings  when 
he  perused  this  remarkable  epistle.  Keflection  upon  its  contents, 
however,  satisfied  him  that  he  had  made  a  lucky  escape  ;  and  he  has 
told  me  that  he  never  envied  Timmings  the, woman  he  had  stolen 
from  him,  notwithstanding  her  large  expectations ;  especially  as  since 
that  time  she  has  left  him,  and  ran  off  vnth  a  moustached  trombone 
player,  of  the  Italian  Opera  orchestra ;  fleeing  with  her  musical  ad- 
mirer to  parts  unknown.  Whether  Timmings  ever  got  more  than  a 
place  to  hang  up  his  hat, '  this  deponent  saith  not' 

PhUaddpkiu^  Januanj,  1846. 
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Yes,  thou  art  lying  in  thy  grave !    And  now 

The  rnshinir  blast  sweeps  o'er  thy  resting  place, 

And  in  the  naked  forest  moans  thy  dirge. 

Yet  soon  the  summer-time,  all  beautiful. 

Will  plant  thy  tomb  with  flowers, 

And  the  glad  bird  will  sing  above  thee, 

Drinking  the  soft  air  that  o'er  the  prairie 

Comes,  bending  with  fairy  tread  the  flowers 

And  throbbing  grass  along  its  verdant  way  ; 

And  the  bright  sun  will  smile  upon  thee,  when 

He  Axes  in  the  western  sky  his  crown. 

That  to  the  zenith  flings  its  glowing  points, 

The  rosy  evening's  gorgeous  diadem  ! 

And  here  thy  couch  shall  be,  perhaps  for  ages. 

Until  there  come  the  day  of  promise.     Farewell,  ray  friend  I 

Friend  of  my  bright  and  glowing  youth,  farewell ! 

I'alm  be  thy  rest,  and  peaceful  be  the  dreams 

That  play  in  thy  mysterious  slumber. 

FilrMTf,  1849. 
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THB    CROW. 


*  Lion*  thleksai. 
And  th«  erow  m«k«i  wing  to  the  rookj  wood.  * 


Tbbie  icy  drams  the  polar  spirits  beat> 
And  dark  December,  with  a  howl  awakes, 

Bat  on  I  wander,  while  beneath  my  feet 
The  brittle  snow-crost  breaks. 


The  fleecy  flock  to  find  one  jnicy  blade 

Scrape,  with  their  lifted  hoofs,  the  snow  away ; 

Ended  the  long,  load  Ueat  of  joy  that  made 
So  blithe  the  meads  of  May. 

'  With  wildly-moamfal  bellowings  aroand 

Yon  fen^-girt  stack  the  hungry  cattle  crowd, 
For  the  drear  skies  on  their  old  pastore  groand 
Have  dropped  a  heavy  shroad. 

Housed  in  some  hollow  beech  the  squirrel  lies 
Scared  by  the  whistling  winds  that  scourge  the  wold ; 

The  hardy  fox  is  not  afoot,  too  wise 
To  brave  the  bitter  cold. 

Far  in  the  gloomy  cedar-swamp  to-day  * 
The  rufied-grouse  finds  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 

And  fearless  grown,  the  quail-flock  wing  their  way 
To  bams  for  cover  warm. 

One  bird  alone,  the  melancholy  Crow, 
Answers  the  challenge  of  the  surly  North  ; 

The  forest-tops  are  swinging  to  and  fro. 
But  boldly  goes  hefor£. 

His  pinions  flapping  like  a  banner-sheet. 
While  high  he  mounts  above  the  forest  tall. 

Shake  from  their  iron  quills  the  pelting  sleet 
With  measured  rise  and  fall. 


The  sinning  court  of  bards  an  evil  name 
On  the  poor  creature  long  ago  conferred ; 

It  was  a  l3ring  judgment,  and  I  claim 
Reversal  for  the  bird.  . 

I  know  that  with  a  hoarse,  insulting  croak. 
When  planting  time  arrives  and  winds  are  warm, 

On  the  dry  antlers  of  some  withered  oak 
He  perches  safe  from  harm. 
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I  know  that  he  disturbs  the  boned  inane> 
And  infant  blades  upspringing  on  the  hiUa ; 

Tliat  man  a  snare  to  catch  the  robber  lays, 
While  wrath  his  bosom  fills : 

Bat  is  he  not  of  senrice  to  our  racto, 
Performmg  his  allotted  labor  well  ? 

AlthoQgh  a  bounty  on  his  head  we  place  — 
The  rifle-crack  his  knell. 

Warned  is  the  reaper  of  foul  weather  nigh, 
When  the  prophetic  creature,  in  its  fl^t. 

With  a  changed  note  in  its  discordant  cry. 
Moves  like  a  gliding  kite. 

While  louder  grows  that  wUd,  presageful  call. 
Sheaves  are  piled  high  upon  the  harvest  wain. 

And  the  stack  neatly  rounded  ere  the  fall 
Of  hail,  and  driving  rain. 

Be  just,  then,  farmer,  and  the  gmdge  forget, 
Nursed  in  thy  bosom  long  against  the  bird ; 

Thy  crop  would  have  been  ruined  by  the  wet 
Had  not  that  voice  been  heard. 

Health-officer  of  Nature,  he  will  speed 
Croaking  a  signal  to  bis  sable  band. 

And  dine  on  loathsome  offals,  ere  they  breed 
Contagion  in  the  land. 

When  the  round  nest  his  dusk  mate  deftly  weaves, 
He  sits  a  warrior  in  his  leafy  tent ; 

And  the  fierce  hawk  prompt  punishment  receives 
If  near,  on  mischief  bent : 

Thus  at  the  door-sill,  guarding  babes  and  wife. 
The  dauntless  settler  met  his  painted  foe ; 

Love  giving,  in  a  dark  unequal  strife. 
Destruction  to  his  blow. 

He  is  no  summer  coxcomb  of  the  air. 
Forsaking  ancient  friends  in  evil  hour. 

To  find  a  home  where  Heaven  is  ever  fair. 
And  the  glad  earth  in  flower. 

Though  man  and  boy  a  warfare  with  him  wage. 
He  loves  the  forest  where  he  first  waved  wing; 

Awaiting  in  its  depths,  though  Winter  rage, 

The  bright  return  of  Spring.  ^ 

That  love  is  noblest  that  survives  the  bloom 
Of  withered  cheeks  that  once  out-blushed  the  rose ; 

True  to  its  fading  object  in  the  gloom 
Of  life's  dull,  wintry  close : 

And  the  poor  Crow,  of  that  pure  love  a  type. 
Quits  not  the  wood  in  which  he  bursts  the  shell 

Though  fall  the  leaves,  and  feathered  armies  pipe 
To  the  chill  North  farewell .' 
TOL.  xxxnu  26 
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PORTO     PBATA— CATEBING. 

Monday,  December  20.  — Ashore  this  morning,  providing  mess 
stores,  having  been  recently  elected,  against  my  will  and  consent,  to 
the  post  just  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  our  esteemed  and  veteran 
ex-caterer,  the  Fleet  Surgeon.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  merriment 
among  my  mess-mates  on  the  occasion,  but  it  was  all  on  one  side,  for  it 
was  but  another  repetition  of  the  fable,  where  it  was  fun  for  the  boys, 
but  death  to  the  frogs.  From  some  observation,  and  the  experience 
of  other  sufferers, '  pro  bono  publico,'  it  may  well  be  said,  uneasy  rests 
the  head  that  wears  a  caterer's  crown.  So  I  made  my  debut  ashore 
to-day,  and  have,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  midnight  conversion,  become 
very  learned  in  culinary  quadrupeds,  bipeds,  vegetables  and  firuits. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  eifted  Tazzi,  our  expe- 
rienced steward,  much  trouble  and  delay  had  been  spared  me ;  for  he 
had  collected,  before  I  reached  the  market,  a  goodly  group  of  pigs, 
turkeys,  chickens,  ducks,  oranges,  bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  that 
famous  Yankee  comestible,  the  squash.  Then,  surrounded  by  a  still 
noisier  group  of  dirty-looking  men,  women  and  their  precious  off- 
spring, confused  by  xhe  hubbub  of  these  chattering  people,  I  settled 
nght  speedily  for  the  goods,  well  pleased  to  relieve  myself  from  the 
portable  sub-treasury  I  was  forced  to  make  my  travelling  companion 
for  the  nonce.  And  then  again,  while  waiting  at  the  custom-house  on 
the  beach,  for  the  boat  to  take  me  aboard,  we  had  a  second  edition, 
with  amendments  and  addenda  of  the  scene  that  had  occurred  during 
our  bargain  with  Francisco  up  in  town.  For  the  cabin,  ward-room 
and  steerage  stewards  had  concluded  all  their  purchases,  and  the 
noisy  live  stock  and  luscious  fruit  lay  piled  up  in  glorious  confusion, 
amid  another  collection  of  male  and  female  natives,  black,  white  and 
yellow,  in  full-dress,  half-dress  and  not  a  few  in  no  dress  at  alL  The 
squeaking  of  obstinate  grunters,  the  cackling^  and  crowing  of  fowls,  and 
all  the  noises  and  vile  racket  usual  on  such  stirring  occasions  among 
these  destined  victims  to  our  appetites,  wci*e  mora  than  equalled  in 
melody  and  sound  by  the  babel  uproar  of  that  motley  crowd.  Each 
intent  on  'dumps,'  and  some  not  loath  to  steal,  the  gesticulating  Diegos 
gathered  anxiously  around,  in  a  perfect  tempest  of  excitement  and 
confusion.  Leaving  the  watchful  and  scolding  stewards  to  fight  it 
out,  and  tired  of  this  rumpus  and  bewilderment,  I  forthwith  made 
my  escape  when  the  boat  was  ready,  and  returned  on  board,  well 
worn  out  and  egregiously  annoyed  by  my  operations  of  the  morning. 

As  some  tidy  and  frugal  housewife  may  perchance  peruse  these 
lines,  in  proof  of  my  newly-acquired  knowledge  in  these  matters, 
and  with  a  view  to  comparison  vrith  prices  over  the  water,  I  may  state 
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that  fowls  bring  three  dollars  the  dozen,  small  sized  turkeys,  fifty  cents, 
]arga,.one  dollar  each.  Porkers  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars ; 
hanuniaB,  one  dollar  for  fi^ur  bunches.  I  purchased  six  hundred  and 
fifty  fine  oranges  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents,  and  forty 
dozen  eggs  for  five  dollars.  So  you  may,  as  Jack  Downing  says, 
*  figure  it  all  up,'  if  you  please,  and  let  me  know  when  we  meet  die 
lesnlt  of  the  comparison. 

It  is  quite  amusmg  to  see  how  eager  the  people  are  bere  for  money, 
and  how  little  they  are  content  with.  A  '  dump'  seems  to  be  the 
standard  of  value  among  them,  and  a  few  heavy  coppers  will  get 
yOQ  a  ride  on  a  stout  negro's  back,  purchase  a  basket  of  oranges  or 
bananas,  and  make  male  and  female,  black  and  white,  old  and  young, 
high  or  low,  quite  happy  and  for  the  moment  all  grateful,  if  offered  as 
a  present.  They  must  make  the  most  they  can  from  strangers,  for 
among  themselves,  it  is  G^reek  meet  Greek,  diamond  cut  diamond. 
The  copper  harvest  is  brief  and  uncertain,  so  they  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines,  and  small  favors  are  thankfully  received  and  appro- 


Lieutenant  D ,  one  of  our  future  mess-mates,  joined  us  to-day. 

He  vras  weak  and  feverish  when  he  came  aboard,  but  has  already 
fiilt  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  will  I  trust  in  due  time  be  himself 
again.  It  is  rather  a  singular  &ct  that  here  we  are,  within  a  few 
hundred  rods  of  shore,  and  yet  during  the  nine  days  we  have  swung 
at  anchor,  in  constant  communication  with  the  town,  not  one  single 
ease  of  Island  fisver,  here  very  common  and  virulent,  has  developed 
itself  among  us.  While  on  shore,  cool  and  dry  as  it  now  is,  a  stranger 
dare  not  sleep  in  town,  under  penalty  of  running  almost  a  certainty  of 
catching  the  deadly,  insidious  disease.  Such  preserving  and  salu- 
tary Qualities  have  the  salt  air  and  water,  and  so  much  are  we  pro- 
tected from  the  fever  exhalations  of  the  marshes  in  the  reart)f  Porto 
Fraya.  May  such  good  fortune  and  proof  of  Divine  protection  ever 
attend  us  in  our  exile  on  this  dull,  trying  station  ! 

We  have  been  now  three  months  out  from  Norfi^lk,  whence  we 
sailed  on  die  twenty-first  September,  and  have  onlv  been  at  anchor 
twenty-three  days  during  that  lapse  of  time.  So  far,  we  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  comparative  exemption  from  the  ills 
attendant  upon  those  who  go  out  on  the  great  deep  in  ships ;  for  not 
a  man  has  *  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,'  not  a  sail  been  rent,  not  a 
spar  lost,  and  not  one  accident  ended  seriously  of  several  that  have 
occurred  aboard.  We  have  had  nothing  that  can  be  strictly  called  a 
gale,  but  for  the  most  part  dry,  pleasant  weather,  and  passed  through 
a  violent  thunder  gust  without  hurt  or  damage.  So  that  every  thing 
considered,  1  deem  myself  not  boasting  or  presumptuous  when  I  say 
that  we  have  been  highly  favored,  and  should  be  truly  grateful  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifb  for  his  mercy  and  protection. 


PORTO   PBAYA— OBBIS  TMA8. 


Saturday,  Decbmbee  25.  —  Christmas !  a  blessed  and  cheering 
word ;  but  here  away  from  home  and  home  firiends,  with  a  wet  day,  1 
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calculate  but  little  on  our  chance  of  amusement.  At  home  (be  warm 
fire, '  the  feast,  and  flow  of  soul,'  preside  over  these  pleasant  times, 
and  my  feelings  and  thoughts  are  all  centering  and  clustering  there. 

I  was  engaged  writing  in  my  room,  about  five  o'clock,  when  a  sound 
fell  upon  my  ear  which  seemed  to  cause  quite  a  sensation  throughout 
the  ship.  To  the  uninitated  the  boatswain's  hoarse  call, '  All  bands 
to  splice  the  main  brace  !'  would  have  carried  other  tones,  and  quite 
another  meaning  than  to  the  jolly  Jack  tars.  To  the  former  it  would 
have  sounded  like  a  summons  to  take  a  pull  at  a  rope,  but  to  '  all 
hands,'  its  echo  was  music,  for  it  invited  them  in  trumpet  tones  to  take 
a  pull  at  the  grog-tub  instead  of  a  further  acquaintance  with  hemp. 
In  honor  of  the  day  an  extra  *  tot'  is  served  out  to  the  crew,  and  the 
officers,  from  cabin  to  berth-deck,  have  a  right  to  a  swig.  Brief  indeed 
the  pleasure,  but  it  is  enough  to  distinguish  the  day  from  others  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  to  justify  the  exclamations  which  awoke  me 
bright  and  early,  of  *  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  here,  and  a  cellar  full 
of  beer.*  The  word  has  a  spell  in  it,  and  evokes  the  memory  of  former 
days,  when  Santaclaus  was  a  presence  we  religiously  believed  in,  and 
'  Christmas  Gift,  Chiistmas  Gift,'  brought  me  something  quite  as  wel- 
come as  '  Splice  the  main  brace !'  to  the  thirsty  sailor. 

An  appropriate  and  national  conclusion  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
was  our  '  egg-nog'  feast  in  the  ward-room.  Our  woithy  commodore 
and  commandera  of  <  The  Flag'  and  Boxer  gave  us  the  encourage- 
ment of  <their  countenances;  and  cabin,  ward-room  and  steerage,  at 
mahogany  convened,  did  ample  justice  to  the  rich  mantling  beverage 
which  made  so  many  trips  to  eager  lips.  We  were  sociable  and  gay, 
and  the  company  adjourned  at  a  fitting  hour,  well  pleased  that  we 
had  made,  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  <  a  merry  Christmas'  of  it,  on 
the  occasion. 


PORTO    PBATA. 


Sunday,  January  2,  1848.  —  The  fair  budding  of  the  New- Year 
is  still  sweeter  and  more  agreeable  than  on  its  first  day's  existence. 
The  wind  has  gone  down,  and  the  sea  with  it,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Actseon,  a  British  Jackass  frigate,  from  Sieira  Leone,  has  added  ano- 
ther item  to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  Roads.  Sunday  flags  are 
waving  on  shore  and  water,  and  thb  out-of-the-way  place  is  really 
auite  waked  up  and  beautified  by  a  gathering  of  masts  which  would 
ao  credit  to  many  of  our  sea-ports. 

After  dinner  accepted  Captain  Mercer's  polite  invitation  to  accom- 
pany him  ashore.     The  Fleet  Surgeon  was  of  the  party,  and  we 

picked  up  Captain  B ,  of  the  Boxer,  on  the  way.     The  walk  we 

took  to  the  American  cemetery,  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  was  an 
exercise  which  we  much  needed,  and  was  very  agreeable  and  accep- 
table. The  ground  adjoining  the  town  grave-yard  was  purchased  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron,  and  contains 
four  or  five  graves,  one  of  them  that  of  Dr.  Lewis  Wolfley,  of  the 
Decatur,  who  died  at  this  place  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1844. 
The  cemetery  is  full  of  weeds  and  looks  bleak  and  neglected.    It 
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is  well  walled  in,  and  might  be  made  a  very  respectable  spot  for  one's 
last  home,  were  some  pains  taken  with  it,  and  trees  and  walks  intro- 
duced to  improve  and  adorn  it.  Here  in  this  solitary  and  remote 
spot  sleeps  poor  Wolflej,  whom  I  knew  so  well  and  esteemed  so 
highly,  some  few  brief  years  past  in  Paris.  Far  fiom  home,  and 
amdng  a  strange  and  unsympathizing  people,  he  took  his  leave  of  life, 
and  in  the  spring  of  promise,  jast  entering  on  the  fruition  of  his  talents 
and  honorable  profession,  was  he  stricken  down,  and  naught  but  a 

Flain  marble  tablet  records  his  death  and  guides  us  to  his  early  grave. 
stood  by  his  modest  tomb  with  feelings  of  sincere  soitow  and  regret. 
I  thought  of  him  as  I  knew  him  in  the  gay  metropolis  of  France,  and 
how  strange  it  was  that  circumstances  should  thus  have  brought  me 
•o  far  off  to  pay  this  passing  tribute  to  a  valued  fnend.  But  life  is 
full  of  change,  and  reality  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Ab  we  returned  from  the  cemetery,  at  the  foot  of  the  Custom  House 
Hill  we  found  a  bevy  of  dark-skinned  damsels  washing  at  a  stream 
which  flows  through  the  ravine.  Some  few  rejoiced  in  good  forms 
and  faces,  and  though  of  *  loose  habits,'  and  not  over-loaded  with 
ooetume,  did  not  seem  at  all  abashed,  but  showed  their  teeth,  and 
chatted  away  just  as  coolly  as  in  their  own  dirty  hovels. 


POBTO    PRAYA—AT    8BA    VOB    MONROVIA. 

Sunday,  Janvart  9. — Weather  still  delightful.  Both  vessels 
gliding  through  the  water  at  a  comfortable  and  easy  pace ;  the 
•  Boxer*  looking  really  quite  pretty  and  graceful  under  a  crowd  of 
sail,  while  we  look  bare  and  awkward  under  shortened  canvass. 
We  keep  so  near  each  other,  and  the  sea  is  so  tranquil,  that,  were  it 
otherwise  convenient,  some  of  the  *  Boxer's'  might  have  attended 
our  service,  or  given  us  the  light  of  their  countenances  at  dmner. 

Appropriate  reflection  is  it  for  this  holy  day  to  reflect  how  much 
we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  our  exemp- 
tion from  ihe  usual  ills  of  sea-life.  And  truly  do  we  of  the  '  Flag 
Ship'  have  peeuliar  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves,  and  return  grate- 
ful thanks  tor  God'b  g^eat  goodness ;  for  the  surgeon,  in  conversa- 
tion this  morning,  informed  roe,  that  out  of  the  fifteen  patients  in  the 
Sick  Bay,  seven  are  casualties,  contusions  from  falls,  and  the  drifi' 
log  articles  from  the  ship's  lurches.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
escapes  were  almost  miraculous,  and  the  results  exceedingly  unex- 
pected and  surprising.  One  man  was  Jammed  against  the  bulwarks 
on  the  forecastle  by  a  heavy  blacksmith's  table  getting  adrift,  and 
catching  him  by  the  thighs  to  leeward,  and  yet,  though  the  injury 
was  thought  to  be  at  the  time  a  bad  one,  he  is  expected  to  be  about 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  ready  for  duty.  One  of  the  messenger  boys 
tumbled  yesterday  down  the  main  hatch,  fell  into  the  hold,  having 
&US  traversed  some  eighteen  feet,  and  striking  against  ladders  and 
other  hard  substances  on  the  way ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was 
not  even  stunned,  but  only  slightly  contused,  and  will  be  at  his  work 
again  in  a  few  days.    Another  instance  of  our  good  fortune,  and  I 
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shall  have  cited  enough  to  prove  what  I  have  asserted*  A  marlin- 
spike,  hung  upon  the  main-top,  having  fallen  yesterday  from  a  height 
of  some  thirty  feet,  came  down  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men  clus- 
tered at  the  mast,  and  yet,  luckily,  hurt  na  one ;  for  had  it  struck  a 
man,  the  result  might  have  been  very  disastrous.  Accidents  and  oc- 
currences like  these  are  frequent  on  board  men-of-war ;  and  whether 
we  are  more  favored  than  others  I  cannot  say ;  but  matter  it  is 
enough  to  make  us  consider  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  and  to 
afford  us  ample  cause  to  make  us  thankful  to  God  for  the  past,  and 
hopeful  of  his  care  and  kindness  for  the  future* 

To  pass  from  '  grave  to  gay,'  what  a  source  of  unflagging  amuse- 
ment is  '  Fanny,'  the  master^s  dancing  monkey,  to  officers  and  men ! 
Every  Sunday  morning  when  the  ship's  crew  are  called  to  muster, 
there  sits  the  funny  beast,  in  flannel  uniform  bedight,  with  sugar-loaf 
cap  on  head,  and,  tar  like,  chewing  a  sailor's  quid,  ready  to  receive 
the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  as  they  make  dieir  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  ship.  Fanny's  post  is  the  larboard  side  of  the  forecastle, 
and  she  belongs  to  the  spar-deck  fourth  division.  Gravely  and  de* 
rourely  she  awaits  the  usual  visit ;  and,  as  the  captain  halts  to  pay 
the  morning  salutations,  affectionately  extends  her  arms,  to  offer  a 
kind  embrace,  or,  if  not  sufliciently  encouraged,  confines  herself  to  a 
civil  touch  of  the  cap,  or  a  passing  shake  of  die  hand.  When  rigged 
out  in  full  dress,  with  cocked  hat  and  toggery  to  match,  and  more 
learned  in  the  sailor's  life  and  duties,  taking  her  ration,  and  drawing 
her  grog,  she  will  be  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  ship,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  service. 

▲  T    SKA    FOR   ICONROVZA  — TABOBT.8HOOTZNO. 

Wbdnbsoat,  January  12. —  Scarce  a  breeze  to  ruffle  the  gently- 
palpitating  ocean,  and  an  African  sun  to  bake  us.  Thermometer  at 
eignty-three  in  the  cabin,  and  fi*esh  air  a  commodity  very  much  in  de- 
mand. Target-shooting  to-day,  and  great  preparations  for  consump- 
tion of  ball  and  gunpowder.  First  of  all  the  guns  being  reported 
ready  for  work,  a  barrel,  with  a  flag  on  it,  was  cast  overboard,  bat, 
unluckily,  when  short  of  the  proper  distance,  it  was  reported  to  have 
sprung  a  leak,  and  to  be  settling  fast.  Before  a  gun  could  be  made 
to  bear,  it  went  down  without  standing  fire,  widi  its  starry-bunting 
waving  bravely  at  its  mast-head,  without  a  poet  to  chronicle  its  fate, 
or  tell  its  whereabouts.  But  this  unto,ward  event  was  not  to  balk  us 
of  the  sport  Again  a  box  was  made  ready,  with  another  piece  of 
bunting  &stened  to  it,  and  the  gig  manned  to  carry  it  to  tl^e  proper 
distance.  Left  by  the  carpenter  at  its  assigned  position,  the  '  moral 
persuaders'  were  soon  blazing  away,  and  the  shot  dancing  about  right 
merrily  over  the  deep.  Larboard  and  starboard  had  each  a  chance, 
and  some  very  close  shots  were  made,  and  many  '  liners,'  affording 
proof  enough  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  were  a  fight  re- 
quired, the  Jamestown  boys  might  do  some  mischief.  Long  did  my 
ears  ring  with  the  loud  report  of  the'  perilous  g^ns,  and  the  sharp, 
hissing,  whistlbg  music  or  the  skipping  ball^  and  shells;  while  the 
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odor  of  TillanouB  saltpetre,  and  the  wreathing  smoke,  were  anything 
but  agreeable  to  nose  and  nerve.  To  add  to  the  excitement  and  in- 
terest of  the  scene,  the  *  brig/  drifting  down  toward  ns,  and  seeing 
what  we  were  aboat,  followed  suit,  and  was  soon  banging  away  at 
another  target  with  her  six  *  persuaders,'  some  of  her  shots,  like  our 
own,  haying  claims  to  accuracy  and  effect  This  little  affair  over, 
which  some  stranger  at  a  distance  might  have  taken  ior  an  engage* 
ment  with  a  slaver,  we  have  subsided,  officers  and  men  rather  fatigued 
by  the  exercise,  to  our  old  lounging  habits.  We  are  now  snl>out 
twenty-five  miles  from  Cape  St.  Anne,  and  forty-five  from  Shebar 
River,  with  small  prospect  of  getting  much  nearer  for  some  time  to 
come,  unless  a  breeze  should  spring  up  to  aid  us. 


AT    SEA.    PROIC    70BT0    PBATA    TO    IfOHRO  V  I A-L  A  V  D. 

^  Thursday,  January  13«  — Land  was  made  this  morning  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shebar  River,  at  daylight,  thanks  to  the  squally,  rainy 
weather  which  has  haled  us  to  the  coast  We  were  boarded  about 
two  o'clock  by  a  boat,  which  had  first  visited  the  Boxer,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  <  Dingey'  of  H.  B.  M.  brig, 
the  *  Dart,'  navigated  by  six  men,  five  of  them  Kroomen.  These 
latter  bad  been  sent  about  a  week  ago  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the  Dart's 
commander,  for  provisions,  and  were  now  in  search  of  the  cruiser. 
They  took  die  Boxer  to  be  tlieir  brig,  and  both  of  us  British  cruisers. 
They  had  been  three  days  coming  ^m  Sierra  Leone,  distant  about 
one  hundred  miles,  and  having  been  robbed  of  their  OMm  provisions 
on  the  way  thither  by  the  natives  on  the  coast,  and,  as  they  stated, 
more  than  a  day  without  food,  you  may  well  suppose  they  enjoyed 
that  which  was  furnished  them  firom  the  ship.  But  as  there  was 
fruit  in  their  boat,  beside  turkeys,  ducks  and  chickens,  I  do  not  at- 
tach much  credence  to  their  story.  With  them  was  a  mulatto, 
named  Thomas,  who  calls  himself  a  trader  at  York  Island,  in  Shebar 
River,  also  in  quest  of  a  British  cruiser,  to  complain  of  his  canoe, 
bringing  articles  of  trade  from  Sierra  Leone,  having  been  taken  by 
the  natives  of  Plantain  Island,  and  converted  into  a  kind  of  privateer, 
after  her  crew  were  put  in  irons,  and  his  property  stolen.  As  he 
represented  that  he  could  not  eet  in  to-night,  owing  to  the  heavy 
surf,  the  commodore  instructed  Uie  commander  of  the  Boxer  to  take 
charge  of  him  and  the  boat,  to  land  them  in  the  morning,  and  join  us 
at  Monrovia.  For  one,  I  am  glad  that  the  commodore  has  taken 
this  course,  for  such  acts  of  friendly  aid  toward  the  distressed  sub- 
jects of  a  friendly  nation,  tend,  in  a  material  degree,  to  encourage 
and  secure  that  cordial  and  courteous  intercourse  which  so  much  be- 
comes Christian  and  civilized  people. 

We  have  been  almost  stationary  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  day, 
the  only  thing  that  helps  us  being  a  one-mile  current,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  our  favor.  As  for  breeze,  there  is  hardly  enough  to 
fill  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  the  sea,  save  the  long  heave  of  its 
huge  bosom,  is  placid  as  a  mirror.     Here  we  are  resting  almost 
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without  motion,  in  a  close,  clammy  atmosphere,  with  a  constant  and 
unchanging  routine  of  ship  duty,  the  vast  ocean-horizon  on  one  side, 
and  the  low,  uninteresting,  monotonous  stretch  of  coast  on  the  other. 
But  going  faither,  we  may  fare  worse ;  so  it  b  wisest  to  take  things 
as  they  are,  and  lay  in  as  large  a  stock  of  philosophy  and  comfort  aa 
the  case  admits  of;  a  theory  intiinsically  good,  hut  hard  to  practise. 
But  trying  as  detention  in  these  dull  latitudes  must  prove  to  every 
one  concerned,  how  preferable  our  lot  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  officers  and  crews  of  British  and  French  cruisers !  For  months* 
for  years,  the  poor  exiles  have  to  cruise  in  a  narrow  theatre,  off  and 
on  Uie  insipid  coast,  to  them  made  doubly  insipid  by  familiarity,  the 
victims  of  ennui,  exposed  to  hurricanes  and  thunder-storms,  to  the 
hot  glare  of  the  summer  sun,  the  drencbings  of  the  furious  rains  and 
parcbine  breath  of  the  deseit  winds,  liable  to  and  suffering  from  the 
deadly  fever,  and  all  the  diseases  of  tropical  climates,  their  only  re- 
lief the  excitement  of  a  chase,  and  the  reward  of  prize-money,  with 
the  distant  prospect  of  promotion  and  repose  should  they  survive  all 
these  ordeals  and  reach  their  homes  again.  To  console,  however, 
those  whom  '  the  States'  send  hither  to  suppress  the  '  slave  trade'  and 
protect  OUT  commerce,  but  with  little  prospect  of  efficiency,  prize- 
money,  honor,  or  promotion,  (all  palliatives  to  the  Englishman's  and 
Frenchman's  otherwise  unbearable  service  and  exile  from  the  world,) 
mainly  in  consequence,  as  I  humbly  venture  to  opine,  of  our  govern- 
ment being  so  eager  for  the  harvest  and  so  chary  of  the  means  and 
workmen,  the  hope  of  visiting  the  classic  Mediterranean,  and  the 
consoling  anticipation  of  feast  so  rare,  present  themselves  with  plea- 
sing colors  to  the  fancy,  and  cheer  the  spirit  when  sad  and  weary. 


IC  ONBO  VIA. 


Saturday,  January  15. — A  breeze,  light  but  favorable,  which 
sprang  up  and  gradually  freshened  until  we  got  six  knots  at  times 
out  of  it,  cheered  us  with  the  prospect  of  coming  to  anchor  at  Mon- 
rovia before  mommg.  Accordingly  the  anchor  was  let  go  at  eleven, 
nearly  in  the  same  position  we  occupied  at  our  last  visit,  and  a  couple 
of  Kroo  canoes  were  soon  alongside,  always  the  first  as  they  are  to 
welcome  ships  to  the  harbor  and  bargain  for  employment.  We 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  'Liberia  Packet,'  she  having 
sailed  a  few  days  before  for  the  States.  A  French  man-of-war  brig 
is  near  us,  and  the  only  other  vessel  is  a  trader,  supposed  to  be  a 
Dutchman ;  so  the  roads  look  deserted  enough,  and  our  arrival  will 
create  somewhat  of  a  sensation  among  the  Monrovians. 

Sunday,  January  16. — Captain  Pelletreau,  of  the  French  brig 
•  Comete,'  came  on  board  on  an  official  visit  to  the  commodore.  He 
is  a  gentlemanly  person,  has  been  a  couple  of  years  on  the  station, 
and  vSter  cruising  two  or  three  months  oft  the  Gallinas,  will  turn  his 
face  toward  *  la  belle  France.'  He  spent  some  time  in  the  ward- 
room, partaking  of  our  homely  hospitality.  The  French  squadron, 
commanded  by  Vice- Admiral  De  la  Roque,  is  limited  to  twenty-six 
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resselsy  but  in  point  of  fact  seldom  exceeds  twenty ;  the  balance  be- 
ing generally  kept  at  home  for  repairs,  etc.  Captain  M.  an^  myself 
went  on  board  the  '  Comete'  after  dinner,  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
'  lieutenant  commandant.'  The  brig,  although  small,  about  two  hun- 
dred tons,  mounting  but  four  guns,  and  about  eighty-six  men,  looked 
quite  neat  and  comparadvely  comfortable.  He  proposes  sailing  in 
the  morning  for  Cape  Mount,  etc. 

The  redoubtable  Liberian  scribe,  Colonel  Hicks,  has  begun  his 
epistolary  productions,  and  two  or  three  rare  specimens  of  hio  head 
and  hand  came  off  under  charge  of  his  dusky  Mercury,  Kroo->boy 
John,  early  this  morning. 

As  there  is  a  prospect  of  my  being  kept  prisoner  on  board  for 
several  days  by  official  business,  I  shall  have  but  little  leisure  to  visit 
shore,  extend  my  inquiries  about  the  people,  and  cultivate  the  ac- 
q|uaintance  of  the  colonel,  his  tidy  lady,  and  the  numerous  other  dis- 
tuguished  gentry  qf  Monrovia. 

The  '  Boxer"  came  in  and  to  anchor  about  midnight 

Thursday,  January  20.  — Our  session  was  brief  this  morning,  if 
not  brilliant ;  so  the  court  took  holiday,  and  your  humble  servant, 
anxious  to  tread  dry  land  again,  though  hot  the  sun  and  close  the 
day,  accepted  Captain  M.'s  polite  invitation,  and  accompanied  him. 
Captain  B.  and  our  first  lieutenant,  to  the  city  of  Monrovia.  After 
halting  awhile  at  our  friend  Colonel  Hicks's  residence,  to  give  notice 
that  we  should  partake  of  his  good  dame's  culinary  preparations,  we 
^>ent  the  time  that  elapsed  until  the  interesting  ceremony  of  dinner 
in  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Liberia  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  former  sits  in  the  upper  room  of  the  couit-house, 
the  latter  in  the  Baptist  church.  Toe  Senate  is  composed  of  two 
members  from  each  county,  Mesurado,  Bassa  and  Sinoe.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  the  discussion* of  the  revenue  bill ;  but  as  it  was  a  matter 
principally  of  amendments  and  dry  business  details,  about  which  the 
members  had  no  doubt  made  up  their  minds  in  advance,  there  was 
no  display  of  oratory  or  argument.  Thus  were  we  denied  the  gra- 
tification of  enjoying  the  eloquence  and  logic  which  beyond  question 
are  often  and  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  honorable  senators  of  the 
new  republic.  The  questions  of  the  loan,  the  tariff  and  revenue,  I 
am  told,  ci-eate  quite  an  excitement,  and  naturally  enough,  too,  among 
the  people.  Being  rather  low  in  funds  just  now,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing men  look  to  England  as  their  mam  reliance  for  '  raising  the 
wind,'  and  to  that  effect  propose  to  send  an  agent  to  that  country, 
and  also  to  the  continent  and  America ;  while  others,  though  con- 
ceding the  necessity  of  procuring  the '  needful,'  are  afraid  that  if  the 
English  loan  is  negotiated,  their  creditors,  should  the  republic  prove 
dilatory  or  unable  to  refund,  will  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and  her 
British  Majesty  come  in,  as  have  many  of  her  predecessors,  for  the 
lion's  share.  Agam,  some  are  for  a  government  monopoly  on  most 
imported  articles,  *  k  la  Mehemet  Ali,'  and  for  a  high  restrictive 
tariff,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  follow  the  example  of  our  free- 
trade  folks  in  the  ^  States,'  and  are  in  favor  of  throwing  open  the 
doois  and  encouraging  foreign  trade  and  manufactures.    So  that  it 
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IB  a  time  of  trial  for  them;  and  from  what  I  heard  and  obaeired^ 
though  both  in  Senate  and  Houbo  ^  members  behaved  with  great 
propriety,  and  evinced  some  acquaintance  with  pariiamentarj  usage, 
and  quite  a  respectable  share  of  business  capacity,  yet  I  ^r  much 
that  diis  infimt  democracy  will  find  it  a  doubtful  matter  whether  the 
ship  of  state  shall  be  navigated  safe  and  wisely  through  the  stormy 
voyage  it  has  just  begun.  But  by  their  works  must  we  judge  them, 
and  as  a  certain  venerable  Virginia  editor  so  originally  observes, 
'  Nous  verroHs;*  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.  Xne  President  at- 
tended as  one  of  the  audience  during  the  session  of  the  Senate. 

The  House  is  composed  of  eight  members ;  four  tpom  Mesurado 
County,  three  from  Gmnd  Bassa,  and  one  from  Sinoe.  The  subiect 
before  it  was  the  same  as  that  under  debate  in  the  upper  chamber, 
and  the  proceedings  quite  as  dry  and  unexciting.  The  President's 
father-in-law.  Judge  Brander,  presided  over  the  Senate,  and  Major 
Brown,  of  Virginia,  over  the  House. 

The  dinner  set  before  us  by  the  worthy  host  at '  Hiclts  Hall'  was 
decidedly  a  good  one,  much  to  the  gratification  of  those  who  flou- 
rished knife  and  fork  on  the  occasion,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  our 
Boni&ce's  better  half,  whose  taste  invented  means  and  skilful  hande 
prepared  the  viands  and  comestibles  to  tickle  our  palates  and  satisfy 
our  whetted  appetites.  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
sturdy  marshal  will  long  continue  to  keep  '  mine  inn,'  and  that  all 
our  naval  officers  and  friends  who  follow  in  our  wake  to  this  hot  place 
of  honorable  exile,  may  find  as  good  provender  and  comfort  as  did 
our  peckish  and  wearied  party  at  the  '  Metropolitan  HoteL' 

Going  and  returning,  we  looked  in  at  several  huts,  principally  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  by  women  and  children.  From  these,  and  some 
few  other  specimens  of  a  similar  character,  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
I  should  conclude  that  there  b  not  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
poverty  and  sufierine  among  the  '  under  crust,'  the  *  people,'  whether 
proceeding  from  misfortune  or  idleness,  I  cannot  say.  There  are 
some  well-built  stone,  brick  and  frame  edifices  in  the  '  fashionable' 

Sart  of  the  town,  which  here  appears  to  be  the  heart  or  centre,  in- 
icating  easy  circumstances,  and  pretensions  to  taste  and  comfort ; 
but  the  majority  of  houses,  fences  and  gardens,  look  decidedly  seedy 
and  neglected.  The  wet  season,  of  which  we  had  a  small  specimen 
while  clambering  up  the  ste^p,  stony  cow-path,  which  leads  to  the 
Light-House  Hill,  through  the  thick,  luxuriant  grove  that  hems  it  in, 
destroys  frame-buildings  so  fast  here,  and  so  discolors  them,  that  in 
about  fourteen  years  they  begin  to  get  ricketty  and  rotten,  and  look 
dingy,  dirty  ana  uncomfortable. 

On  the  beach,  upon  arrival  and  departure,  we  found  the  ever- 
present  Krooman.  '  Tony  Veller,*  a  colored  relative  of  *  Samivel,' 
no  doubt,  had  taken  charge  of  a  basket  of  oranges,  (which  a  very 
respectable  and  polite  colonist,  named  James,  who  has  a  flourishing 
school  of  sixty  boys  and  girls,  had  presented  to  me,)  and  made  him- 
self very  useful,  in  other  respects,  during  the  jaunt;  for  he  helped  to 
free  me  from  those  stinging  pests,  the  drivers,  or  black  ants,  which 
infested  the  stony  cow-path  down  the  hill,  and,  despite  all  our  activity, 
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iDTaded  our  peisons.  It  was  a  funny  thing  to  see  us  getting  down 
the  hin»  dashing  through  the  dense  ioliage,  having  no  time  to  select 
a  stopping-place^  and  going  it  with  a  hop^  skip  and  jump,  through  the 
swanning  myriads  that  beset  our  passage ,  Sam,  alias  Tony  Veller,  and 
another  good-looldng,  sturdy,  broad-snouldered  Krooman,  who  had 
upon  one  of  the  ivoiy  bracelets  around  his  wrist  *  Tom  Freeman,* 
'good  Nefooman,  U.  S.  Ship  Yorktown,  savey  all  American  ships,' 
carried  us  in  their  arms  through  the  surf,  and  bundled  us  safe  and 
dry  into  our  respective  boats,  which  soon,  with  '  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
piUl,  and  a  pull  all  together,'  rendered  us  aboard  our  vessels. 


THE     spirit's     AILMBNT     AND     HBHEDT. 


ST    THOMAS    VAOKSXXAB. 


TBS    AILMEKT. 


Foe  many  days  I  walked  beneath  a  clond 
Which  no  aun-ray  found  any  paaniffe  thitmgfa : 
The  mid-noon,  like  the  depth  of  midnight  grew, 

And  my  faint  aonl  was  in  the  darkneaa  howed. 

Uncomfinted,  l^wandered  'mid  the  crowd, 
Where  all  were  boay,  eager,  earnest,  gay ; 

Some  idly  chatting,  othen  lansrhing  lond, 
And  £riend  saluting  fiiend  along  his  way. 

Amid  them  all,  I  was  alone  —  atoie; 
A  yearning  man,  and  with  a  human  heart, 
F^om  other  men  set  seeminffly  apart ; 

flfine  ear  reoeiying  not  a  friendly  tone, 

Mine  eye  perceiving  not  an  answering  gleam ; 
And  liie  was  nigh  become  a  dim  and  cu«ary  dream. 


THS   BSMBDT. 

Whkn  overcome  with  darkness  and  dejection. 
And  wintry  clouds  o'ercast  the  mental  sky, 

T  is  good  to  stir  the  ashes  of  affection, 
And  gather  up  love's  embers  ere  they  die. 
And  breathe  upon  the  coals,  and  add  new  fuel  — 
The  fire  of  love  needs  frequently  renewal; 

Supplies  of  tenderness  and  deeds  of  kindness, 
And  tones  of  sympathy  and  gentle  meaning  — 
A  brother's  faults  benevolenUy  screening, 

(For  love  is  nurtured  by  a  purposed  blindness.) 

Thrice  blessed  he  who  finds  it  in  his  heart 

To  follow  Cniun !    Then  sadness  spreads  her  wings, 
And  pleasantly  the  soul  within  him  sings ; 

And  of  the  good  he  does,  he  shares  a  double  part. 
PMWe^is,  JoniMry,  1849. 
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T  H  E  T       M   E   T  < 


'Ik  on*  of  tb«ir  £r*4n«nt  •IdrmiitaM,  Wiza.xAU  the  Cosqoaror.  and  his  soa  Bobbst,  alike  la  adreB- 
taroua  coong*.  plunged  Into  tbe  thickest  of  the  flgbt,  and  unknowingly  eneoontered  eaeh  other. 
itoasBT,  superior  by  fortune,  or  by  the  ▼Igor  of  youth,  wounded  and  unhorsed  the  oldmonareh,  aad 
waa  on  the  point  of  pursuing  his  unhappy  adrantage  to  a  fatal  extremity,  when  the  well-known  toIoo 
of  his  father  at  onoe  stroek  his  ear,  and  suspeadsd  his  arm.  Overwhelmed  with  the  united  emotloaa 
of  grief,  ehame,  and  returning  pity,  he  fell  on  his  Xneaa,  poured  out  a  flood  of  tears,  and.  embracing  hie 
father,  besought  hia  for  pardon.  The  tide  of  nature  returning  strongly  oa  both,  the  Ikther  in  hie  turn 
embraeed  hla  aon.  aad  bathed  him  with  teats.*  Bojuu. 

Thet  met,  but  not  in  stately  halls, 
Where  circled  round  were  sculptured  walls ; 
Where  banners  o'er  them  wide  were  streaming, 
And  gorgeous  gems  forever  gleaming ; 
Where  stately  fanes,  and  tombs  of  old. 
Rose  in  majestic  grandeur  bold. 

Nor  yet  amid  the  ruined  walls, 
•   Where  fading  sunset  lingering  falls, 
Of  many  a  palace  old  and  gray,  , 

Passed  with  the  lapse  of  time  away ; 
Which  echoed  once  the  stately  tread 
Of  England's  bravest,  noblest  dead. 

Nor  far  beneath  the  men  arcade 
Of  clustering  Banian's  dark  rich  shade. 
Where  mountain-forest,  wild  and  bleak. 
Has  nightly  heard  the  tempest  shriek, 
'Mid  Nature's  scenes  of  grandeur  wild, 
The  father  clasped  not  there  his  child ! 

Not  where  the  golden  snn-lijzht  falls 

On  stately  dome  and  pillared  walls ; 

Where  the  loved  spells  of  home  entwine. 

And  throw  their  wealth  on  friendship's  shrine. 

Bidding  its  inmates  never  roam. 

But  quaff  deep  draughts  of  bliss  at  home. 

Nor  where  the  young  and  light  have  swept, 
'Mid  regal  crowds  with  airy  step, 
While  burning  gems  illumed  the  hair, 
Which  waved  and  left  the  forehead  iMire ; 
High  foreheads,  stately  in  the  pride 
Of  intellect's  unbounded  tide. 

Nor  where  the  full  harmonious  flow  * 

Of  music,  ever  murmuring  low, 

Arose  at  twilight's  gifted  hour, 

Within  high  hall  or  trellised  bower ; 

And  o'er  glad  scones  enchantment  spread, 

A  joy  from  music  only  shed. 

Not  where  the  ruby  wine  was  poured, 

Where  broad  was  spread  the  festive  board. 

And  bridal  scenes  illumed  the  air, 

And  dance  and  song  met  gaily  there ; 

Or  conqueror's  paths  with  flowers  were  spread, 

Or  wreaths  shone  o'er  the  victor's  head. 
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Bat  where  the  trampet  loadly  pealed, 
And  banners  waved  o'er  battle-field, 
And  shield  and  spear  were  |rlancin|r  high 
In  war's  wild,  fearfal  revelry ; 
Where  men  in  steel-clad  armor  bright 
Were  gleaming  in  resplendent  light 

And  where  aronnd  them  thickly  fell, 
Like  forest-leaves  'neath  tempest-spell. 
The  brave  of  heart,  the  fierce  of  eye. 
Who  raised  their  serried  speare  on  high  * 
Where  clashing  steel  in  strife  was  riven, 
Beneath  the  high  free  arch  of  heaven. 

There  met  they :  arm  to  arm  was  raised. 
And  dimly-burned  afiection*s  rays. 
Till  sank  that  monarch,  in  the  hoar 
^  Of  fearful  strife,  by  loftier  power ; 

Till  rose  his  voice,  'mid  tamalt  high, 
And  stirred  deep  founts  in  memory. 

And  stayed  the  glittering  weapon,  raised 
By  recreant  child,  to  dim  its  rays 
Within  his  .blood,  which  freely  then 
Coursed  through  his  royal  veins,  as  when 
That  self-same  child,  in  former  years. 
Had  heard  his  voicoiwith  joy,  not  tean. 

Ay,  stirred  the  fount,  that  voice  came  back. 

Through  buried  years,  on  memory's  track. 

As  he,  the  recreant,  stood  beside 

His  aged  sire  in  humbled  pride. 

And  visions  bright  and  blessed  of  yore, 

Came  o'er  his  mental  gaxe  once  mors. 

He  stood  as  erst  a  boy  beside 

His  mother's  knee,  in  yoathfol  pride, 

And  felt  the  strong  o'ermastering  flow 

A  parent's  love  can  only  know ; 

Then  gaily  through  the  ambient  air 

Sought  the  loved  scenes  of  childhood  there. 

And  in  each  fount  and  peariy  stream 
He  saw  his  brother's  image  gleam ; 
For  they,  carressing  by  his  side, 
By  mount  and  hill,  or  streamlet's  tide. 
Where  in  their  spirit's  joyous  flow 
Their  brothers  love  to  share  and  know. 

Ay,  swiftly  o'er  his  spirit  came, 
,  Ab  vivid  lightning's  lurid  flame, 

All  memories  of  vanished  yearsi 
A  father's  love,  a  mother's  tears ; 
A  home  where  love's  rich  boon  was  given, 
life's  choicest  gift  beneath  the  heaven ! 


They  all  swept  by ;  but  with  them  cao^e 
Deep  thoughts  wherewith  to  link  the  chain 
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AAetion'fl  chain,  whidi,  eeveied  long 
By  yean  of  Btiife  and  contest  ationg, 
Had  swept  the  rainbow-hnes  away. 
Which  garnished  once  life's  brilliant  day. 

And  then  his  lofty  brow  was  seen 
Relax  at  once  its  haughty  beam, 
As  o'er  him  swept  the  bamine  thought 
Of  sorrow  which  his  hand  had  wrought ; 
And  forth  he  cast  his  spear  and  riiield, 
As  worthless  on  that  battle-field. 

But  what  was  victory  then  to  him  7 
No  more  affection's  rays  glowed  dim, 
For  foimer  yean  came  ruhing  by. 
And  tears  bedimmed  the  warrior's  eye, 
•  And  strife  and  ire  were  freely  giyen 

Unto  the  passing  winds  of  heaven  \ 

He  knelt,  and  clasped  in  long  embrace 

His  father's  form  of  manly  grace ; 

Then  traces  Uest,  of  feeling  high, 

Again  re-lit  that  monarch's  eye, 

As  with  the  sush  of  feeling's  tide 

Forgiyeness  flowed  on  every  side.  #  w  m 


•THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    FALCON.' 

ITBA278LATBD    7B0M    TEE    OBIOI27AL    FEBSIAK    OF    ALI    MZBZA. 


Abd  el  Malek  relates  the  following  sketch  in  the  history  of  that 
celehrated  huntsman  Ali  Mirza : 

'  I  was  one  day  sent  for  in  haste,  and  commanded  by  the  KMeh 
Jlem  (Centre  of  the  Universe)  Abbas  Sl^ah,  to  proceed  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  SultaDick,  and  bring  him  one  of  the  young  wild  goats  of 
which  His  Majesty  was  so  fond.  To  hear  was  to  obey ;  and  so  press- 
ing my  forehead  upon  the  dust  of  His  Majesty's  footsteps,  I  mounted 
my  fleetest  steed,  and  was  soon  far  away  on  the  heights  where  the 
report  of  my  rifle  had  so  often  resounc&d  and  brought  down  the 
swiftest  of  the  wild  game  that  roam  in  their  solitudes.  The  perpen- 
dicular rays  of  the  sun  reached  even  the  bottom  of  the  deep  clens  of 
the  mountain,  meltine  the  snows  accumulated  among  the  crags,  when 
I  reached  the  spot  where  I  desired  to  secrete  myself  and  lie  in  wait 
for  the  passing  game.  I  hobbled  my  tired  steed  and  left  him  to  graze 
upon  the  scanty  verdure  of  a  spot  at  some  distance  beneath  that  se- 
lected for  my  seat.  Concealed  behind  a  projectiog  rock,  with  my 
loaded  ran  lying  across  my  knees,  I  waited  ftom  noon  until  the 
hour  of  tne  third  prayer,'without  however  hearing  or  seeing  any  of  the 
flocks  of  wild  goats  which  usually  abound  on  the  ridges  of  the  Sul- 
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tanick  moantains.  Above  me  arose  an  elevated  crag  of  dark  rock, 
against  which  the  waning  sun  shed  its  beams  with  unmitigated  fervor; 
to  its  summit  my  eyes  were  often  turned  with  the  eager  expectation 
of  seeing  it  surmounted  by  the  nimble-footed  wild  goat,  or  its  kui, 
and  by  one  successful  shot,  to  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  presence 
of  my  benevolent  patron  and  master,  the  Centre  of  the  Universe. 

'  Tiled  with  watching,  and  inconvenienced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  I 
quite  despaired  of  meeting  with  success,  and  was  fearful  lest  my  visit 
should  result  in  failure.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  suddenly  a 
fidcon,  of  that  large,  strong  and  keen  kind  which  only  freauents  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  mountams,  after  making  a  turn  rouna  the  spot 
on  which  I  sat,  descended  and  perched  upon  the  extreme  point  of 
the  crag,  whence  it  looked  down  at  me  witn  its  bright  piercing  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  reproach  me  for  intruding  on  its  hunting-grounds.  It 
had  apparently  just  dined  on  some  object  of  prey,  for  after  eyeing 
me  for  a  moment,  it  leisurely  cleansed  its  beak  with  its  claws,  a£ 
justed  its  plumage,  and  then  turned  its  head  to  gaze,  as  it  were,  at 
the  now  fast  declining  luminary  of  the  worid. 

'  I  had  full  leisure  to  examine  its  graceful  form,  its  crooked  bill, 
even  the  keenness  of  its  black  and  yellow  eyes,  its  varied  plumage, 
and  the*  length  of  its  strong  claws.  It  seemed  to  look  down  upon 
me  in  perfect  consciousness  of  security,  with  a  proud  look  of  defiance. 
But  the  bullet  is  a  swift  messenger  of  fate,  and  death  comes  with 
appalling  doom  upon  the  proud  heart,  upon  the  being  which,  forgetp 
fill  of  its  borrowed  existence,  believes  itself  everlasting.  And  I, 
disregardful  of  that  divine  decree,  which  gives  to  all  things  an  equal 
riffht  to  life,  let  fly  the  cruel  emissary  of  destruction ;  the  proud,  brave 
falcon  fell  before  the  arrow  of  destiny,  and  its  bright  eye  soon  closed 
forever  upon  the  wild  scenes  where  it  had  so  often  and  so  recently 
gazed  with  piercing  keenness  I 

'  At  the  sight  of  the  deed  of  my  commission,  I  felt  a  pane  of  re* 
morse.  The  brave  bird  that  had  within  the  same  hour  looked  up 
even  into  the  face  of  the  sun ;  which  had  soared  heavenward  throush 
the  blue  atmosphere  of  the  skies,  now  lay  at  my  feet  i^  all  the  co&, 
motionless,  silence  of  death.  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  con-^ 
viction  that  I  had  acted  ruthlessly,  and  that  the  deed  would  not  be 
disregarded  by  the  Lord  of  all  creatures. 

'  Pained  by  these  reflections,  and  overcome  by  the  heat,  I  fell  asleep 
where  I  sat;  and  my  mind  wandered  back  to  the  Sultanick,  to  the  palace 
of  Abbas  Shah.  But  in  so  short  a  time,  what  a  change  had  come  over 
the  condition  of  my  family  !  Ayesha,  the  heart-binding,  the  world- 
seducing,  the  beloved  and  pure  wife  of  my  home,  was  no  more  the 
pure  and  virtuous  woman  1  had  always  thought  her  to  be ;  and  the 
child  she  had  borne,  the  fair  and  guileless  Lulu,  whom  I  had  ever 
cherished  as  my  own  daughter,  was  not  my  own ;  but  the  fruit  of  the 
illicit  intercourse  of  her  mother  with  one  whom  I  had  hitherto  honored 
as  my  fnend.  Then,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in  my  mind, 
passed  the  sad  scene  of  a  divorcement,  and  the  restoring  to  my  wife 
of  her  marriage  portion,  and  my  bosom  now  burst  wim  the  worst 
feelings  for  her  wnom  I  had  just  loved  even  to  madness ;  and  her 
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recently-adored  figure  now  only  gave  rise  to  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
aversion,  hatred  and  revenge.  And  my  child,  that  angel  child,  which 
had  been  dearer  to  me  than  the  pupil  of  my  eye,  my  heart,  my  exist- 
ence itself  though  no  longer  mine,  still  was  my  souFs  attraction,  the 
Kibleh  of  all  my  longing  hopes.  I  saw  her  leave  me,  borne  away  to 
her  guilty  mother ;  her  little  arms  outheld  toward  me,  her  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  clearer  thau  the  dew-drops  on  the  white  roses  of 
Kashan,  and  more  precious  than  the  fairest  pearls  of  Bahrain.  I  be- 
held the  hated  figure  of  the  man  whom  I  had  cherished  as  a  friend, 
lead  away  my  wife,  and,  acknowledging  my  child  as  his  own,  force 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  aged  nurse. 

'  This  was  not  all.  My  home,  close  by  the  palace  of  the  Centre  of 
the  Universe,  had  been  held  in  the  name  of  my  late  wife ;  and  as  if 
her  own  conduct  had  not  brought  sufficient  misery  upon  her  unerrine 
though  too  confidino;  husband,  she  reduced  him  to  abject  misery,  and 
drove  him  forever  from  the  scene  of  past  happy  hours,  by  disposing 
of  it  to  an  unforgiving  rival,  who  now  succeeded  me  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Shah,  and  passed  it  over  legally  to  his  name.  I  was  thus  turned 
out  into  the  public  streets  to  seek  another  home  and  happiness  wher- 
ever I  could  find  it 

'  Bending  my  steps  toward  the  eastein  gate  of  the  city,  I  was  has- 
tening to  beg  a  shelter  in  the  cell  of  the  solitary  Dervish,  who  watches 
at  the  holy  tomb  of  the  martyr,  the  Said  Abd  el  Ghezi,  and  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  wretched  existence  in  constant  prayer  and  devotion, 
when  I  heard  a  noise  above  my  head,  resembling  the  swifi;  passage 
of  those  depaited  ones  on  their  way  to  eternity ;  and  looking  up,  I 
distinctly  beheld  the  Falcon  I  had  murdered,  and  heard  a  voice  saying : 

'As  a  mortal,thy  cruelty  caused  me  but  the  momentary  pang  of  expir- 
ing nature,  but  thou  as  an  immortal  being  hast  just  suffered  that  deeper 
agony  of  die  mind  which  knows  no  dying.  Awake  from  thy  slumber, 
ruthless  man  ;  thy  wife  is  still  pure  and  virtuous,  and  her  child  is  thine 
own  offspring.  Return  to  thy  home,  and  its  inmates,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  Falcon  is  revenged !' 

Ali  Mirza  adds  :  *  All  my  suffering  had  indeed  been  only  in  a  dream ; 
and  thus  was  I  taught  that  the  evil  deeds  which  are  not  punishable 
after  death  are  nevertheless  atoned  for  in  that  state  of  existence,  half 
life,  half  death,  which  connects  the  two  together  by  a  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible  link. 


TIMS. 

Unfathomablk  MB !  whose  waves  are  yean, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  wo 

Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 

Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality ! 

And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 

Yomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore ; 

Treacherous  in  calm  and  terrible  in  storm. 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thse. 
Unfathomable  sea? 
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THE  ANOBL  AND  THE  CHILD. 


Oh  !  take  Umm  voiamM  from  me, 
I  'm  ack  of  this  doll  lore ; 

Sweet  Memory !  untomb  me 
A  simple  tale  of  yore. 

It  is  tluB  tirilij^t  hocir» 
And  fancy  would  be  free ; 

Then  bring  not,  at  such  moments, 
These  heavy  tomes  to  me. 

Tasks  of  more  worldly  honzs 

I  would  awhUe  foiget ; 
Hie  teeming  sea  of  letters, 

Unknown,  nnfathomed  yet 

I  wooki  recall  the  vistons 
Now  playful,  now  snUime, 

I  saw  before  I  labored 
In  the  deep  rich  mines  of  Time. 

I  would  give  up  all  my  spirit 
To  their  mfluence  again ; 

I  would  feel  that  I  know  nothing, 
Think  nothing,  more  than  then. 

I  would  have  thai  faith  in  story 
With  which  my  heart  would  glow, 

When  I  was  nearer  heaven 
In  the  days  of  long  ago. 

I  had  an  old  friend  then. 

When  friendly  hearts  were  few ; 
For  death  had  early  taken 
*     My  loved  onesy  fond  and  true. 

And  often  in  the  evening 
To  her  side  I  'd  softly  press, 

And  bribe  her  for  a  story 
With  a  flower  or  a  caress. 

And  close  I  'd  nestle  to  her 

While  the  wondrous  tales  she  told. 
The  beautiful  sweet  legends 

Of  the  golden  days  of  old. 

I  could  tell  them  now,  those  stories 
Of  giants,  knights  and  kings, 

Of  fairies  at  their  reveb. 
And  sweet  and  mouinful  things. 

?0L.  xzxni. 
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But  the  one  I  loved  the  best. 

Amid  these  legends  wild. 
Was  a  little  simple  story 

Of  an  Angel  uid  a  Child ! 

And  oft  in  all  its  beauty 

It  dawns  upon  me  now, 
Till  again  I  feel  the  sadness 

That  it  left  upon  my  brow. 

It  was  a  tale  of  pity, 

Told  in  a  plaintive  tone. 
About  a  lovely  orphan 

Left  in  the  world  alone. 

And  how,  when  hearts  were  cruel. 
And  hands  denied  her  bread. 

She  *d  go  beneath  the  starli^t 
To  Ihe  grave  that  held  her  dead. 

And  there  would  come  an  Angel 

With  wings  of  silver  light. 
And  it  would  sit  beside  her. 

All  through  the  lonely  night. 

And  it  would  sing  so  sweetly. 

Though  nobody  could  hear 
But  thelittle  orphan  lying 

Upon  the  hillock  near. 

One  cold  bright  night  she  asked  it, 
'  Oh !  tell  me  whence  you  come, 

Who  are  you,  lovely  angel  ? 
And  where  is  your  far  home  V 

And  the  angel  answered  softly, 

<  High  heaven  is  my  home. 
And  I  am  sent  to  bring  yon: 

My  Ellbn,  will  you  come?* 

And  Ellen,  lookuig  nearly, 
Knew,  through  the  veil  of  night, 

The  form  of  her  dear  mother 
Wearing  the  wings  of  light ! 

And  she  sprang  and  clasped  her,  saying, 

•  Oh  mother,  is  it  thou  ? 
Then  t^e  me  up  to  heaven. 

Oh  moUier,  take  me  now !' 
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At  mom  the  people  sought  her. 

And  lo !  the  child  was  laid 
On  the  fresh  grave  of  her  mother. 

Beneath  the  cypress  shade. 

White  frost  was  on  her  ringlet*, 
And  her  eyes,  so  Uue  and  bright. 

Were  covered  by  the  fringed  lids 
So  close  and  soft  and  white. 

And  her  litUe  hands  were  folded 

Upon  her  gentle  breast, 
And  she  looked  as  if  she  slombered 

In  a  deep  and  quiet  rest 

And  they  gathered  round  and  called  her, 

But  not  a  word  she  said ; 
Bdltimore,  Ftbnury,  1849. 


And  when  they  stooped  to  raise  her. 
They  saw  that  she  was  dead  I 

Then  would  a  sigh  escape  me. 
And  soft  a  tear-drop  glisten ; 

And  I  would  lean  more  closely, 
And  breathlessly  wt>ald  listen. 

For  I  too  had  a  parent. 

Who  left  me  for  the  sky, 
And  the  story  took  me  upward 

Among  the  stars  cm  high. 

Thus  in  my  lonely  dtUdhood, 
In  the  evening  still  and  mild. 

Would  I  thrill  at  the  sad  story 
Of  the  Angel  and  the  Child  ! 


A     YOUNG     BONAPARTE. 

SINOULAB    DEATH     OP     A    TODNO     B  O  N  A  P  A  If  T  £    IK     OBB£CS. 
ar  CAFT.  xu3imT  j.   sKADrxsz-p. 


*  TnosB  eyet  which  oft  fleshed  at  the  hero's  renown. 
Which  were  wont  to  rekindle  at  Liberty's  breath, 
Are  darkened  forerer ;  their  spirit  hath  flown. 
And  the  lieart  is  aU  cold,  and  those  eyes  sunk  in  death.' 

During  a  blockading  cruise  off  Navarino  and  Pabas,  we  beard 
that  a  young  foreigner  of  distinction,  mov^d  by  an  ardent  entbusiasm 
in  tbe  cause  of  Greece,  was  about  lo  volunteer  under  our  banners. 
Of  course  we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  to  discover  who  this  chivalrous 
youth  might  be,  what  country  claimed  our  hero  as  her  son,  and  what 
fortune  he  possessed;  a  matter  of  no  small  consideration  to  the 
Greeks,  where  money  was  what  the  fountain  of  the  desert  is  to  the 
parched-up,  mummied  Arab  pilgrims  of  the  desert  The  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  of  August,  however,  removed  all  doubt  upon  tbe 
subject.  About  mid-day,  when  off  the  island  of  Cerigo,  we  were 
hailed  by  the  captain  of  an  Ionian  merchantman,  to  whom  we  had 
given  chase.  On  proceeding  on  board,  a  scene, of  the  most  admira- 
ble disorder  presented  itsel£  We  found  the  Greeks  perfectly  a  la 
Cfrecque,  arranged  pell-mell  around  the  capstan  on  the  quarter-deck, 
agreeably  discussing  the  merits  of  a  cdlazume  composed  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary Turkish  pilaw,  hard  biscuit  and  pickled  mackarel.  Amid  this 
picturesque  group  sat  our  *  illustrious  unknown'  adventurer,  who,  on 
being  introduced  to  us,  proved  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  Paul, 
the  son  of  Lucian  Bonapaite.  Of  courae  ^we  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  exchanging  his  uncouth  berth  for  the  more  ag^reea- 
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ble  quarteTB  of  the  '  Unicom/  a  beautiful  pleasure-yacbt,  purchased 
by  the  GreekA  for  the  private  use  of  Lord  Cochrane.  A  gentleman 
of  our  party,  well  acquainted  with  the  person  of  the  emperor,  im« 
mediately  recognised  a  strong  resemblance  of  features  in  this  scion 
of  the  stock,  especially  about  the  head  and  neck,  which  approached 
the  admired  Boman  model  in  Napoleon. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  mutual  inquiries ;  ours  as  to  the  then  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs  in  the  world  of  European  politics,  while  our 
yoUng  crusader's  inquiries  extended  to  the  nature  of  our  immedi- 
ate pursuits.  Being  '  eager  for  the  field,'  his  first  question  was  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  Sir  Richard  Church,  general  in  command  of  the 
Greek  forces,  and  who  at  this  period  was  encamped  on  the  classic 
plains  of  Corinth.  Having  learnt  at  Zante  that  the  general  was  about 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  our  young  fliend  appeared  most  anxious 
to  join  him.  Shortly  afterward  we  fell  in  with  Lord  Cochrane,  who, 
won  by  the  chivalrous  bearing  and  fascinating  address  of  Paul,  took 
him  as  a  travelling  companion  toward  the  camp  of  the  general. 

On  their  arrival  at  Corinth  the  army  was  found  to  be  in  so  disor- 
ganized and  inefficient  a  state  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  exe* 
cuting  the  contemplated  hostile  measures  against  the  Turks  in  that 
quarter.  This  was  a  source  of  grievous  disappointment  to  our 
young  adventurer :  resolved,  however,  that  his  energies  should  not 
He  dormant,  he  eagerly  accepted  Lord  Cochrane's  offer  to  join  the 
fleet  in  a  contemplated  attack  on  a  squadron  of  the  Ottomans,  then 
at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Navarin ;  he  consequently  returned  to  the 
harbor  of  Spezzia,  and  removed  with  the  admiral  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, the '  Hellas,'  a  beautiful  sixty-four  gun  frigate,  built  in  America. 
She  was  at  this  time  lying  at  anchor  off  the  islands,  waiting  her  com- 
plement of  Spezziote  and  Hydriote  sailors.  Here  it  was,  while 
awaiting  the  ulterior  arrangements  for  the  expedition,  that  he  met 
with  his  untimely  end.  The  catastrophe  I  shall  now  proceed  to  re- 
late : 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  September,  feeling  somewhat  in- 
disposed, he  remained  in  bed  later  than  usual.  By  the  side  of  the 
bed  hung  his  pistols ;  they  were  loaded,  and  had  been  thoughtlessly 
suspend^  by  the  triggers.  While  in  the  act  of  rising,  he  heedlessly 
took  one  of  them  by  Sie  barrel,  which  was  immediately  discharged. 
The  sudden  report  alarmed  the  officers  in  the  gun-room,  who,  on 
proceeding  to  nis  chamber,  found  the  unfortunate  youth  stretched 
upon  the  bed,  mortally  wounded  !  Surgical  skill  proved  of  no  avail, 
and  he  expired  at  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  after 
laboring  under  extreme  suffering,  which  he  endured  with  the  most 
extraordinary  fortitude  to  the  last. 

On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  ball  had  entered  the  abdo- 
men, and  after  perforating  the  intestines  in  four  places,  had  lodged 
m  the  spine. 

Thus  perished  the  generous  and  unfortunate  Paul  Bonaparte,  in 
the  vigor  of  youth,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  heroic  devotion  for  a 
cause  which,  had  he  lived,  would  have  been  honored  by  his  enter- 
prising valor,  and  perhaps  more  noble  death.    It  would  appear  from 
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what  I  was  informed  by  a  friend  who  accompanied  him  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  that  following  the  naturally  romantic  impulse  inherent 
in  him,  he  had  determined  on  pursuing  the  chivalrous  career  of  a 
soldier ;  this  resolution,  however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  his  &ther, 
who  it  seemed  had  destined  him  for  the  less  adventurous  profession 
of  the  church ;  which  pursuit  being  so  totally  at  variance  with  the 
disposition  and  inclinations  of  the  son,  was  by  him  courteously  de- 
clined. Hence  arose  a  dissension  between  them ;  and  ecclesiastical 
arguments  availing  naught,  he  left  his  father's  mansion,  never  to  re- 
turn !  On  his  first  quitting  the  paternal  roof,  he  for  a  dme,  and  the 
better  to  conceal  his  intentions,  sojourned  with  a  celebrated  moun- 
tain chief,  leading  with  him  a  life  of  romance  and  adventure,  well 
suited  to  prepare  him  for  a  Grecian  campaign. 

On  his  ultimate  departure  for  that  classic  land,  trampled  on  by 
Turkish  despotism,  he  sailed  under  an  assumed  name,  and  remained 
the  '  mysterious  stranger*  until  we  were  honored  with  his  presence. 
He  had  won  all  hearts  by  his  frank  and  amiable  disposition.  Had 
he  lived,  the  world  might  have  beheld  him  a  hero  crowned  with 
laurels  gained  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  following  a  career  less 
elevated,  but  equally  honorable  with  that  of  the  immortal  Emperor. 


ASHTABULA. 


Mink  own  romantic  stream ! 
liongr:  years  have  rolled  a  dimly-gathered  mist 

Between  vm,  as  far  sep'rate  we  pursue 
Our  sev'ral  ways.    You  (bright  as  when  you  kissed 

The  mellow  bank  which,  clothed  in  various  hue, 
Had  lured  my  careless  footsteps  to  its  side,) 

To  dance  along,  li^ht-hearted,  buoyant,  free. 
Making  such  music  m  thy  swelling  tide 

As  wakes  the  feeling  heart  to  mmstrelsy : 
I,  to  recall  each  sunny-favored  hour 

I  passed  in  roaming  where  thy  waters  flow, 
Each  stately  grove,  each  summer-haunted  bower 

Casting  its  shadow  o'er  thy  wave  below 

To  bid  my  soul  renew  its  youthful  glow, 
And  let  the  light  of  other  days  above  its  darkness  gleam. 

Jots  of  long-vanished  yean ! 
Oh,  how  ye  gather  round  me  once  again ! 

Yet  hardly  may  ye  gladden  me,  since  now, 
Tossed  on  life's  restless,  ever -heaving  main, 

With  anchor  weighed  and  onward-pointed  prow, 
I  seek  another  haven,  on  a  shoro 

My  dreams  had  pictured  gloomily  and  lone ; 
But  Faith  put  forth  her  wand,  and  lo !  it  woro 

A  hue  as  pure  and  bright  as  Helen's  own. 
Mark  him  who  watches  for  the  morning  hour, 

The  sun's  warm  beam,  the  glorious  flush  of  day ; 
Fair  Luna's  eye  hath  lost  its  witching  power. 

His  heart  moves  not  bedeath  her  gentle  ray  ; 

For  hopes  and  thoughts  aro  centrod  far  away, 
And  visions  of  the  morrow's  sky  claim  all  his  smiles  and  tears. 
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REMONSTRANCE       TO        BYRON. 


Tkb  following  poom  wm  addnMed  to  Loid  Bzxow.  bj  l£n.  Sz,z.zot,  a  Scottish  lady,  toon  aftor  tb«  ap- 
pMtfsaco  of  bia  Elaatam  tales.  Tbay  ezpraaa  a  ramonatranea  againat  the  Bard  for  hia  deaartloxi  of  the 
fair  oaaa  of  hla  own  country.  The  effect  waa  notTOiy  great  apon  the  Poet :  for  the  mantiaexlpt  (which 
waa  retained  by  l«dy  DouoLAaa,  of  Boae-Hall,  Lanarkahlre,  at  whoae  zBanalon  Braow  was  a  frequent 
goeet.)  waa  returned  to  the  antboreaa, '  with  his  compUments. '  The  'hand  of  write'  Is  fair  and  good  . 
tie  paper  polished  bat  yeUow^  and  ragged  with  'time  and  tear.*  ^d.  KuxcxwiaocKiR. 


Know'it  thoa  the  land  of  the  monntain  and  flood, 
Where  the  pines  of  the  forest  for  ages  have  stood  ? 
Where  the  eagle  comes  forth  on  the  wines  of  the  storm. 
And  her  yoong  ones  are  rocked  on  the  high  catm-gor'm  ? 

Know*st  then  the  land  where  the  cold  Celtic  wave 
Encircles  the  hills  which  her  Une  waters  lave  7 
Where  the  yiigins  are  pure  as  the  sems  of  the  sea, 
And  their  spirits  are  light,  and  their  actions  are  free? 

Know'st  thoa  the  land  where  the  san*s  ling'ring  ray 
Streaks  ¥nth  gold  the  horizon,  till  dawns  the  new  day  7 
While  the  cold  feeble  beam,  which  he  sheds  on  their  sight. 
Scarce  breaks  through  the  gloom  of  the  long  sombre  night? 

T  is  the  land  of  thy  sires — 't  is  the  land  of  thy  youth. 
Where  first  thy  young  heart  glowed  with  honor  and  truth ; 
Where  the  wild-fire  of  Grenius  first  caught  thy  young  soul, 
And  thy  feet  and  thy  fancy  roamed  free  from  control. 

Ah !  why  does  that  fancy  still  dwell  on  those  climes, 
Where  lore  leads  to  machiess,  and  madness  to  crimes  7 
Where  courage  itself  is  more  savage  than  brave. 
Where  man  is  a  despot,  and  woman  a  slave  7 

Though  soft  are  the  breezes,  and  rich  the  perfume, 
And  *  fair  are  the  gardens  of  Gul  m  their  bloom,' 
Can  the  roses  they  twine,  or  the  vines  which  they  rear^ 
Speak  peace  to  the  breast  of  suspicion  or  fear  7 

Let  Phoebus*  bright  ray  gild  the  iBgean  wave. 
But  say,  can  it  tvighten  the  lot  of  the  slave  7 
Or  all  that  is  beauteous  in  Nature  impart 
One  virtue  to  soften  the  Moslem's  proud  heart  7 

Ah,  no  I — 't  is  the  magic  which  glows  in  ;thy  strain, 
Gives  soul  to  the  action,  and  life  to  the  scene ; 
And  the  deeds  which  they  do,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell, 
Enchant  us  alone  by  the  power  of  thy  spelL 

And  is  there  no  spell  m  thy  own  native  earth  7 
Does  no  talisman  rest  in  the  spot  of  thy  birth  7 
Are  the  daughters  of  Britain  less  worthy  thy  care  — 
LesB  soft  than  ZuLKiKA,less  bright  than  Gulnarb  7 
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Arc  licr  sons  less  honored,  or  her  warriori  leas  brave, 
Than  the  slaves  of  a  prince,  who  himself  is  a  slave  7 

Then  strike  thy  wild  harp  —  let  it  swell  with  the  strain ; 
Let  the  mighty  in  arms  live  andeonqner  again ; 
Their  deeds  and  their  glory  thy  lay  diall  prolong, 
And  tho  fame  of  thy  country  shall  live  in  thy  song. 

Thoagh  the  prond  wreath  of  victory  round  heroes  may  twine, 
'T  is  the  poet  that  crowns  them  with  honor  divine ; 
And  thy  laurels,  Peudbs,  had  sunk  in  thy  tomb, 
Had  the  Bards  not  preserved  them  immortal  in  bloom. 


LO  V  E*S     T  R  I  U  M  PH     OVER     PHILOSOPHY. 


A,  oBnuAVtc  sjcBroai  sr  hbwst  i.  bmmwt. 


Amid  a  thousand  joys  lived  Frederick  Van  Arteldi,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished German  scholar.  His  days  were  spent  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  his  nights  in  far  travelling  beneath  the  mighty  forest  that 
spread  itself  near  his  paternal  roof.  Beautiful  in  person,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  highest  qualities  of  genius,  Frederick  lived  the  idol 
of  his  father  and  the  admiration  of  his  friends.  His  eyes  were  those 
eloquent  eyes  that  might  move  an  Athenian  populace  by  a  flash ;  bis 
forehead  shone  like  marble,  and  his  mouth  was  v^reathed  with  capti- 
vating smiles.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  deep,  and  hb  figure  was 
symmetry  itself.  Who  could  look  upon  and  listen  to  the  gifted  youth, 
and  withhold  their  friendship  1  Interesting  from  his  own  character, 
he  was  almost  hallowed  by  the  fame  of  his  distinguished  father.  AU 
Europe  had  heard  his  parent's  name ;  and  the  plaudits  of  distant 
countries  sounded  soilly  and  soothingly  to  his  ears.  Wherever  Fre^ 
derick  moved,  respect,  mingled  with  love,  made  life  a  transport,  ex- 
istence a  bliss. 

He  studied  deeply  the  lore  of  his  mystic  father-land,  and  he  drank, 
with  a  vivid  enthusiasm,  of  those  dark  fountains  that  well  up  amid 
haunted  castles  and  sombre  woods  ;  and  in  the  falling  or  the  fixed 
stars  he  fancied  he  could  read  prophecies  of  himself  and  others. 
Shut  up  in  the  old  tower,  in  which  was  his  father's  library,  he  peo- 
pled the  air  with  phantoms,  and  threw  a  hideous  yet  glorious  nala 
around  life,  by  evoking  the  mightiness  of  the  tomb. 

He  read  from  old  tomes  that  were  gray  with  melancholy  age,  and 
his  eyes  pored  over  the  cabalistic  manuscnpt  of  pens  that  had  long 
since  wiuiered,  and  whose  ink  was  dim  and  shadowy,  like  ^e  me- 
mory of  good  deeds. 

Ere  he  came  into  the  extraordinary  tutelage  of  his  father,  of  which 
we  shall  hereafler  speak,  the  black  forest  was  his  home ;  the  rolling 
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waters  also,  where  the  river  in  its  majestic  flow  heaved  and  poured 
along ;  there  he  erected  his  shrine  of  adoration,  and  Nature  the  mys* 
terious  was  the  enchantress  or  his  Ideal. 

Thus  passed  the  uncollegiate  days  of  Frederick,  for  his  father,  too 
deeply  read,  in  the  lives  of  Grerroan  students,  kept  his  son  at  home, 
and  taught  him  himself.  He  was  a  9tem  preceptor.  To  him  the 
hey-day  of  youth  had  long  since  passed — tnose  days  crowned  with 
roses  ;  and  the  poet  and  the  man  of  many  passions  had  sobered  down 
into  the  curher  of  the  temper,  a  wise  and  ascetic  philosopher. 

From  him  came  the  light  and  the  darkness  that  filled  the  mind  of 
his  son  with  hopes  as  high  as  the  mountains,  and  despondencies  and 
douhts  deep  as  the  o'ershadowed  and  unfathomable  abyss  that  lies 
between  them.  He  saw  the  wild  genius  that  dazzled  amidst  the  ar- 
chitectural beauties  of  his  son's  mind ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ger- 
man speculation,  he  determined  to  build  up  in  his  offspring  a  being 
wholly  contemplative.  Vain  desire ! — horrible  ambition  !  To  give 
to  a  mortal  the  means  of  rushing  forth  with  unbounded  intellectual 
gifts  to  afinght  society  and  bewilder  mankind  with  the  unearthlv 
spectacle  of  a  man  bom  of  woman,  witJunU  a  human  wish  I  Such 
was  the  dream  of  the  German  enthusiast*— the  dream  of  that  aged 
sage,  who  had  himself  spread  glory  over  his  country,  and  filled  all 
hearts  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

His  son.  I'esponded  to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  He  felt  the  tre- 
mendous emotions  of  the  Pythoness,  and  he  watched  in  the  cave  of 
his  own  mind  for  the  stars  and  the  other  planets  that  were  to  give 
him  light  amid  his  gloom.  Thus  passed  away  the  hours  of  his  fresh 
youth ;  thus  in  dreamy  mists,  and  almost  sepulchral  metaphysics, 
arose  his  moon  of  manhood.  How  profound  the  thought  in  that 
old  man's  mind,  to  rear  amid  the  whirlwind  a  lamp  that  should  bum 
and  brighten  unfed  by  earthly  fuel ! 

The  seasons  rose  and  fell  like  the  waves  of  many  seas  ;  and  amid 
the  flowers  of  passionate  Geimany  came  inspiration  to  the  heart  and 
promptings  to  the  mind.  The  winter  had  passed  away ;  that  season 
which  had  inured,  amid  barbaric  woods,  the  bold  warriors  that  in 
other  days  mounted  the  high  walls  of  Rome,  and  thence  looking  over 
the  mother-city,  doomed  her  to  the  sacrifice.  Spring  had  come. 
The  rivers  had  been  loosened  from  their  gelid  sleep,  and  leapt  once 
more  to  the  green  banks,  breaking  their  white  waves  into  a  thousand 
pearls,  and  scattering  them  amid  the  golden  sands.  Old  Germany  in 
the  Spring  !  The  trees  put  out  their  buds  tin d  leaves ;  the  hedges 
donned  their  emeralds  and  pearls ;  and  fresh  uprising  to  the  mom, 
the  birds  of  that  intellectual  land  poured  rapture  on  the  clouds.  In 
Germany,  venerable  for  its  ghastly  and  wild  memories,  for  its  winters 
of  dark  and  melancholy  bondage,  for  its  aristocratic  grandeur,  and 
its  popular  degradation,  Spring  is  a  mighty  season.  Then  comes 
forth  iho  mind  of  her  cabalistic  children,  girt  with,  unutterable  wis- 
dom, like  Moses  descending  from  the  thunders  of  Sinai.  An  emo- 
tion, one  and  individual,  rules  the  land ;  the  emotion  of  poetry.  It 
is  the  god  of  the  spring  of  the  German  year. 

Sitting  in  his  lonely  tower  one  evening  amid  his  books,  Frederick, 
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with  a  pale  face  and  flashing  eye,  looked  forth  upon  the  heautiful 
face  of  nature.  He  threw  back  the  clustering  ringlets  from  his  brow 
and  throwing  down  his  book,  he  communed  aloud : 

'  Have  you  come  back  again  to  our  fields,  to  fill  our  quick  hearts 
with  passion,  and  throw  into  our  veins  the  sap  of  animal  nature  1  Have 
you  burst,  Venus-like,  from  the  *bosom  of  the  deep  wombs  of  the 
earth,  to  scatter  the  soflened  peiiumes  amid  the  flowers  —  those 
poisoners  of  thought  1  Would  that  nought  but  Winter  was  mistress 
of  the  German  climate ;  then  the  same  cold  that  inured  the  conquerors 
of  Rome  might  in  these  days  of  mental  light  bind  up  our  natures  in 
the  iron  armor  of  a  proud  and  selfish  inhumanity/ 

He  leaned  his  beautiful  and  sculptural  head  upon  his  hand,  and 
gazed  through  the  glass  upon  the  bespangled  skies.  The  air  of  night 
was  uofelt  by  him,  and  he  was  languid  from  the  confinement  he  had 
undergone.  He  rose  and  opened  the  casement  Oh !  how  his  heart 
expanded  as  it  felt  the  fragrant  current  of  the  outer  life  rushing  to 
its  recesses  !  He  threw  his  ringlets  back  again,  he  pressed  his  hands 
against  his  temples,  and  closing  his  eyes,  drew  his  breath  and  inhaled 
the  balmy  breath  of  the  glorious  night.  Was  it  his  first  draught  of 
nature  1  For  a  moment  his  stem  course  of  study  was  forgotten ;  the 
injunction  of  his  father  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  lands,  the 
stars,  and  the  beauty  of  the  perfumed  night ;  and  when  the  moon 
had  flashed  over  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  hills,  while  the  waters 
beamed  back  her  rays,  Frederick  stood  at  his  window ;  and  the  an* 
cient  clock  in  the  castle  tolled  one,  ere  he  sought  his  rest. 

A  new  creation  had  dawned  upon  his  mind  —  rather  upon  his  heart. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  character,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  philosophy  of  his  father  with  a  self-devotion  that  bordered 
on  the  sublime.  He  gave  up  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  merged  it 
in  the  profound  misanthropy  of  the  intellectual  hermit.  He  was  the 
proud  student,  goaded  by  an  unconquerable  ambition  to  outstrip  the 
myriads  of  othera  who,  spread  over  that  remarkable  country,  were 
dreaming  of  improvements  in  the  human  system.  He  was  to  bound 
forth  Minerva-like,  armed  for  the  fearful  combat.  With  lance  and 
buckler  cemented  to  his  heart,  he  was  to  walk  the  world,  the  ghost  of 
the. sensations.  In  his  twentieth  year,  on  that  night,  a  new  mantle 
had  fallen  around  his  heart,  and  thus  another  woof  of  the  human  feel- 
ings was  to  be  eradicated  ere  the  moral  ossification  could  take  place. 
The  breath  of  an  hour  had  dispelled  the  marble  battlements  reared 
by  his  father ;  a  breath  of  a  bud  had  charmed  away  the  shadows  of 
despair,  and  given  in  their  stead  the  first  emotions  of  a  new  inspira- 
tion.    It  had  breathed  poetry  into  a  German  soul. 

Frederick  still  walked  his  usual  rounds ;  he  looked  over  his  accus- 
tomed books,  and  felt  no  abatement  of  the  dark  delight  with  which 
he  had  formerly  perused  them.  But  he  looked  more  upon  the  earth ; 
he  walked  abroad,  not  to  contemplate  the  cold  stars,  as  a  dreamer,  but 
as  a  profound  worshipper.  He  began  gradually  to  disrobe  himself 
of  the  shackles  of  a  remorseless  education,  and  he  breathed  freer,  and 
holier  —  and  was  happier. 

There  lived  in  his  neighborhood  a  solitary  man  with  an  only  daugh- 
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ter.  Frederick  bad  heard  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  coupled  with  that 
intelligence,  he  heard  that  she  was  beloved.  As  the  gentle  bird  that 
pauses  in  its  ocean  flight  upon  a  rock,  so  came  the  news  of  beauty 
and  of  loye  to  the  heart  of  Frederick.  He  heard  it,  and  the  next 
moment  he  saw  his  father's  figure  approach.  That  lordly  brow  was 
dark  with  thought  He  was  the  embodiment  of  mortal  grandeur, 
for  his  firm  liml»  were  elegant,  and  over  his  temples  rolled  his  hair 
in  curls  dark  as  night  He  was  a  man  famous  amia  his  own  and  other 
tongues.  Fredenck  was  inspired.  He  saw  the  genius  of  his  life, 
and  he  bowed  as  the  idol  passed.     He  thought  no  more  of  woman. 

We  have  said  that  he  walked  abroad  into  the  forest ;  and  as  he 
threaded  the  rich  avenues  of  its  woods,  he  felt  the  same  sensations 
that  had  filled  his  heart,  when  he  drank  in  the  odour  of  the  purple 
night  As  he  crushed  a  flower,  its  rich  perfume  would  softly  spread 
itself  upon  the  air,  and  he  inhaled  the  '  poison  of  his  thoughts.*  W  ith 
hisheaa  erect,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  he  would  walk  slowly 
along  the  vista,  and  while  his  eye  kindled  at  the  magnificence  of  Na- 
ture, his  heart  admitted  her  as  the  true  divinity. 

A  being  is  in  sight :  he  starts !  Is  it  one  of  the  phantoms  of  the 
Rhine  1  Is  it  one  of  those  olden  spirits  of  beauty  that  walk  the  earth 
when  in  its  spring,  to  cull  the  invisible  moats  of  gold  that  float  the 
impalpable  air  1  Is  it  some  spectre  of  the  tomb,  some  spirit  of  dust 
that  has  broken  the  barrier  of  its  immortality,  and  risen  from  the  sod  1 
It  approaches  —  it  stands  before  him.  Its  hair  is  rich  as  the  golden 
sunbeam ;  its  face,  pale  as  the  marble,  is  beautiful  as  an  angel's.  Its 
eyes  are  beaming  like  two  stars,  and  its  lips  are  openedlike  Sxe  leaves 
of  a  parted  rose.  It  speaks  :  Frederick  catches  the  sound  as  it  comes 
with  a  delicious  melody  to  his  ear ;  his  senses  reel ;  the  pyramid  of  his 
education  is  uprooted  by  the  delirious  throb ;  and  to  W  oman,  as  to  a 
spirit,  he  bows  the  inmost  iron  of  his  heart  He  could  not  speak ;  he 
could  scarce  breathe ;  and  when  she  passed  up  the  long  avenue,  re- 
ceding from  him,  he  caught  her  smile  as  she  turned  to  wave  her  hand, 
and  he  staggered  and  fell  back  against  a  tree. 

Ah,  ecstasy  of  bliss !  —  the  bonds  are  broken,  the  scales  have  fallen 
from  his  eyes.  He  studies  no  more  the  ancient  tomes  of  his  father's 
library ;  he  reads  no  longer  from  the  soul-stealing  volumes  that  had 
girt  his  nature  with  bonds  of  adamant  He  shuns  his  father ;  he 
buries  himself  amid  the  embowered  trees ;  he  watches  the  lake  and 
the  young  streams  that  spring  gladly  toward  its  tranquil  waters ;  he 
feedjs  upon  the  sunny  air  of  day  and  the  dreamy  zephyrs  of  the  night ; 
he  loves  the  phantoms  of  the  woods,  and  Frederick  is  a  changed  man. 

It  was  the  Solitary's  daughter  who  had  wrought  this  change.  It 
was  her  of  whom  he  had  heard,  but  whom  he  knew  not  Could  he 
meet  ber  once  more  1  O  could  he  but  gaze  upon  that  young  and 
transcendent  brow,  and  kiss  the  air  that  had  encompassed  her  form  ; 
could  he  but  see  the  pressure  of  her  tiny  foot  upon  the  leaves ;  could 
he  but  find  it  on  the  sands  of  the  lake  shores !  He  visited  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  seen  her ;  he  stood  where  he  had  stood  when  first 
she  flashed  upon  his  vision ;  he  heard,  in  fancy,  the  few  words  of 
salutation,  the  womanly  remark  upon  die  season ;  and  his  memory. 
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true  to  the  strong  dictates  of  affection,  drew  her  glowing  features  upon 
the  vacant  air.  But  she  came  no  more.  That  vision  of  unequal 
loveliness  had  passed  awaj,  &r  beyond  the  enchanted  limits  of  the 
woods.  It  had  fled  the  lake  shore,  and  the  student  wandered  and 
sought  in  vain  for  her  who  had  thus  invoked  the  nature  of  his  life 
into  activity. 

His  father  missed  him  from  his  books :  his  eyes  daricened,  and  he 
ielt  that  the  plan  of  his  philosophy  was  now  at  the  crisis.  The  trial 
was  at  hand.  Now  he  was  to  mould  the  temper  of  his  son  into  the 
iron ;  or  the  soul,  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  instincts,  was 
to  shatter  the  prison-structure  into  atoms,  and  bear  away  the  palm 
from  the  stem  philosopher. 

Frederick  is  once  more  reduced  to  the  dungeon-library ;  he  pores 
with  vacant  eye  upon  the  page ;  he  turns  the  leaves  slowly ;  his  long 
black  hair  is  unremoved  from  the  printed  pages ;  he  cares  not  whether 
it  shadows  truths  that  may  lead  him  to  the  gates  of  paradise  or  the 
portals  of  hell.  The  tear  wells  slowly  to  his  eye ;  it  trickles  down 
nis  cheek :  he  clasps  his  hands  like  a  dying  man,  and  with  a  heaving 
sob  he  falls  back  into  his  chair.  The  lamp  grows  dim  ;  its  flickering 
light  throws  shadows  tar  and  near  upon  the  tapestry ;  not  a  sound 
issues  along  that  solemn  house,  when  suddenly  he  hears  his  father's 
foot  upon  the  steps.  He  rises  again  to  his  book ;  he  turns  his  lamp, 
which  now  throws  forth  a  gilding  halo,  and  he  stoops  his  beating  tem- 
ples over  the  mystic  page.  His  father  enters.  He  sits  opposite  to 
his  son,  a  proud  yet  melancholy  smile  plays  upon  his  face,  and  he 
takes  a  volume  from  the  shelf  Late  do  they  read,  or  only  one,  for 
that  young  heart  is  busy  with  other  things.  His  eighteen-summer'd 
heart  is  with  other  spirits  than  of  the  past.  His  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
confused  book,  but  they  see  other  objects  than  those  which  are  written 
there.  I^ove  tiiumphant  over  ambition,  and  Despair,  monarch  of  the 
moment,  are  busy  at  his  bewildered  speculations.  The  hours  glide 
on  apace ;  his  ^Uier  throws  down  his  book,  and  with  a  stately  step, 
like  a  warrior,  leaves  the  room.  Frederick  is  free  once  more.  He 
opens  the  window ;  he  scans  the  sleeping  landscape ;  tower  and  tree, 
woodland  and  lawn,  are  steeped  in  the  beautiful  but  saddening  shade. 
Echo  floats  along,  catching  the  dbtant  bay  of  the  watch-dog,  and 
multiplying  those  mysterious  sounds  that  float  upward  from  the 
dreamy  eaurth,  like  its  silent  prayer  to  G-od. 

Weeks  have  flown  by,  and  still  the  vision  of  that  beautiful  girl 
haunts  the  memory  of  the  student.  His  cheeks  have  grown  paler, 
and  his  dress  ifi  neglected.  He  mutters  in  his  waking  moments,  and 
in  his  sleep  he  speaks  of  the  unknown  in  terms  of  passionate  love. 

In  a  high  ancestral  hall,  sit  two  persons :  the  one  is  of  great  age, 
and  dressed  in  black  velvet ;  a  lamp  is  placed  on  an  ebony  table  by 
his  side,  while  a  being  of  exquisite  beauty  reads  aloud  from  a  heavfly 
bound  book  of  poems  to  him.  It  is  a  volume  of  Frederick's  father's 
poetry,  and  while  she  reads,  the  tears  flow  from  her  eyes.  The  pic- 
ture is  beautiful :  the  old  man  sitting  in  that  ancient  hall,  with  armor 
hanging  from  the  walls,  the  helmets  and  breast-plates,  and  swords  and 
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speaiB,  of  his  warrior  race,  and  his  daughter  reading  the  YeTse*coin- 
meinoration  of  their  glory. 

A  stranger  enters  :  he  is  young,  and  of  a  pale  complexion.  In 
statue  he  is  tall  and  elegantly  proportioned ;  his  movements  are  grace- 
ful ;  and  as  he  enters,  he  pauses  upon  the  threshold  to  examine  the 
scene  before  him.  His  eyes  are  on  the  female :  they  melt  with  love 
and  admiration.  He  moves  slowly  toward  her ;  he  places  his  hand 
upon  the  book ;  he  kneels  to  her.  She  rises,  her  face  flushed,  and 
her  whole  action  agitated  and  alarmed,  but  no  sound  escapes  her  lips, 
while  her  ancient  father,  unconscious  of  the  stranger's  presence,  sits 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  a  plumed  helmet,  while  his  heart  teems  with 
the  trophied  recollections  of  other  days.  She  looks  wildly  at  the  in- 
truder ;  he  speaks  not,  but  eently  drawing  her  hand  in  his,  he  points 
to  the  door.  She  gazes  in  his  face,  but  hesitates  not,  for  in  that  coun- 
tenance how  much  of  honor,  of  love,  of  beauty,  does  she  not  see. 
They  leave  the  venerable  man,  mingling  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  as  they  depart  they  turn  and  see  him  kissing  the  helmet  in  wnick 
his  father  had  breathed  his  last  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Beneath  the  moon  and  the  silent  stars  the  two  communed.  The 
hours  of  the  ni^t  fled  by,  yet  there  they  stood,  gazing  intently  from 
each  other's  face  to  the  skies.  The  youth  spoke  long  and  earnestly: 
he  told  the  maiden  of  his  history,  while  she  listened  with  a  face  vivid 
with  interest.  She  had  heai-d  of  him — had  seen  him;  she  had 
thought  oflen  of  him,  and  wondered  who  he  was.  He  had  excited 
in  her  a  desire  to  know  how  one  so  young  and  &ir  had  lived  within 
that  region  without  having  become  acquainted  at  her  father's  house. 
She  spoke  of  her  father,  and  he  of  his.  Hers  lived  upon  the  unfaded 
memories  of  the  departed,  while  his  built  the  castles  of  his  ambition 
upon  the  vast  limits  of  the  mind-peopled  future.  They  spoke  of 
themselves,  and  of  their  own  feelings  and  sentiments.  They  walked 
amid  the  silent  night  as  if  they  had  sported  in  childhood  amid  these 
scenes ;  such  confidence  does  Innocence  create ;  and  when  he  led 
her  back  to  her  father's  house,  they  stood  at  the  portal  to  take  fare- 
well. His  polished  brew  bore  no  marks  of  care ;  his  eye -flamed  with 
no  harrowing  doubts ;  peace  reigned  within  his  nature,  and  glory 
and  love  painted  the  skies  of  deeper  hue,  that  the  earth  might  re- 
ceive their  more  resplendent  shadows.  She  waved  her  hand  in  the 
shades  of  the  portico,  and  disappeared.  Gt>ne  !  gone  I  the  enchant- 
ress— but  not  forever.  That  ancient  father,  when  she  entered,  had 
not  missed  her ;  and  his  white  locks  were  mixed  with  the  plumage 
of  the  helmet,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  wall  and  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  near  which  he  now  rested  his  sleeping  head. 

Frederick  once  more  was  in  the  library.  His  temples  throb,  his 
pulses  beat,  and  his  heart  is  wild  with  the  intoxicating  sensations  of 
his  new  and  only  passion.  Pale  as  death,  he  sits  in  his  accustomed 
chair,  and  awaits  the  approach  of  his  father.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  German  mystic  appeared.  His  step  was  rapid,  and  his  counte- 
nance flushed  and  excited. 

'  You  study  no  more,  Frederick,'  he  said,  as  he  stood  before  the 
young  man,  and  fixed  his  strong  eyes  upon  his  &ce.    *  You  are  not 
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illy  and  yet  you  look  pale.  Why  throw  down  your  books  and  your 
ambition,  that  would  nave  hewn  down  mountains,  and  made  you  the 
conqueror  of  your  own  heart  1  But  you  have  time  to  wander  away 
from  the  shrine  where  you  should  worship ;  you  ponder  upon  some- 
thing that  even  now  feeds  upon  your  life.  What  ails  you  of  late  1 
specuc !'  The  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  his 
face  assumed  a  cold  and  angry  expression.  Frederick  arose  from 
his  chair,  and  stood  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  bosom  ;  those  glo- 
rious ringlets  waved  like  rich  drapery  over  his  delicately-chiselled 
head,  while  his  father  regarded  him  with  a  harsh  and  forbidding  eye. 

The  youth  raised  his  head  and  looked  his  father  in  the  &ce ;  die 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  in  vain  essayed  to  utter  his  words. 
'  Speak,  fool !'  cried  his  father,  abruptly  ;  '  speak  !  what  has  befallen 
thee  1'  Frederick  gasped  for  breath ;  old  memories  of  his  father's 
sternness  passed  rapidly  over  his  mind ;  and  he  trembled  when  he 
heard  that  harsh  voice  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  placed  one  hand  upon 
his  father's  breast,  and  with  the  other  pointed  out  over  the  distant 
woods.  The  father's  eye  followed  the  gesture,  and  then  turned  to 
his  son  with  surprise  and  anger. 

No  answering  look  came  from  the  marble  countenance  of  the 
youth.  His  eves  were  closed,  and  he  stood  like  a  statue,  cold  and 
motionless.  The  old  man  was  enraged ;  he  grasped  his  son  by  the 
throat ;  he  shook  him  fiercely ;  the  whirlwind  of  nis  long-smothered 
passion  had  broken  out ;  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  powerful  arm  smote 
Ids  son  upon  the  forehead.  A  groan  and  a  heavy  fall,  and  Frede- 
rick's senses  fled,  and  stupefaction  followed.  The  old  man  rushed 
from  the  room,  raving  with  passion.  He  had  been  trifled  with  by 
his  child ;  his  wild  and  daring  schemes  of  philosophy  had  been  cir- 
cumvented ;  and  where  he  had  expected  to  find  the  adamant  he  had 
discovered  the  burning  lava.  A  servant  entering  afterward  found  his 
young  master  stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
laid  him  on  his  bed. 

Could  that  stern  old  mystic  have  seen  the  boy's  young  heart,  and 
known  the  being  that  had  elevated  it  from  stupor  into  love  ;  could  he 
have  soared  back  on  the  wings  of  his  own  early  feelings  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  eailier  nature,  and  left  the  dark  abodes  of  an  educated 
contempt  of  the  emotions,  he  would  have  bathed  the  suflerer's  ach- 
ing head  in  tears,  and  moaned  the  misery  he  had  inflicted.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Haughty,  fierce  and  unfeeling,  the  German  author  stood 
aloof;  he  visited  his  son's  room  no  more  ;  he  inquired  no  more  after 
his  health;  but  devoting  himself  to  his  fearful  studies,  he  tried  to 
forget  the  bonds  that  nature  had  imposed  upon  him. 

The  curtains  are  drawn  around  his  bed,  and  a  dimmed  lamp  bums 
steadily  on  the  hearth ;  not  a  whisper  breaks  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  apartment,  save  the  faint  murmurs  issuing  from  the  bed.  An 
old  servant  sits  bv  the  pillow  and  watches  with  a  moistened  eye  the 
form  that  lies  be&re  him.  It  is  Frederick.  From  the  night  of  his 
fearful  interview  \fith  his  father  he  had  not  arisen  :  a  sickness  of  the 
mind  had  fallen  upon  him,  and  day  after  day  he  grew  worse  and 
worse.    No  pain  of  body  shook  his  frame ;  no  fever,  no  chill ;  but 
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still  he  faded  away,  and  in  silence  and  in  awe  he  seemed  to  be  gliding 
gently  down  to  the  melancholy  grave.  Tumultaous  causes  had  re- 
duced him  thus.  His  father's  conduct,  so  strange,  so  sudden,  had 
smitten  him  to  the  heart,  while  a  deep  and  absorbing  passion  preyed 
upon  his  mind.  He  had  seen  that  idol  of  his  thoughts,  and  had 
parted  without  bx^pathing  in  her  ear  the  story  of  his  love.  Why  had 
he  not  seized  the  favorable  opportunity,  when,  like  a  knight  of  old 
romance,  he  had  entered  her  fatner's  house,  and  borne  her  forth  into 
the  silent  groves  1  But  he  had  seen  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  and 
seen  them  play  and  beam ;  he  had  basked  in  their  radiance,  and  felt 
the  enchantment  of  her  celestial  presence.  As  he  contrasted  the 
gentleness,  the  confidence,  the  beauty  and  feminineness  of  her  cha- 
racter with  the  cold  and  ghastly  lineaments  of  his  father's  nature,  his 
senses  became  darkened,  and  in  his  delirium  he  called  upon  her  name ; 
he  spoke  his  love  —  his  endless,  his  consuming  passion. 

Tne  faithful  sentinel  of  his  bed,  the  old  servant,  heard  the  ravings 
of  his  young  master  with  astonishment ;  he  pondered  what  course  to 
pursue  ;  to  tell  his  master,  would  be  rashness ;  to  call  him  in,  would 
be  but  to  make  him  witness  of  a  weakness  he  could  not  pardon ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  dilemma,  he  resolved  to  acqudnt  the  recluse  and 
his  daughter  with  the  whole  matter.  To  determine  was  to  perform. 
Calling  up  his  wife  to  sit  by  the  bed  side  of  the  young  man,  he  wends 
his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Solitary.  The  daughter  is  the  first  to 
hear  the  story ;  she  acquaints  her  fa^er  with  the  history,  and  they 
take  thdir  steps  accordingly. 

That  young  girl  had  parted  with  Frederick  with  feelings  new  and 
interesting.  Never  haa  she  seen  a  face  so  perfect,  nor  listened  to 
music  like  his  voice.  She  had  seen  many  an  other  youth,  but  none 
had  ever  touched  her  heart,  albeit  many  had  loved  her ;  and  until  she 
saw  Frederick,  her  mind  was  free  as  the  zephyr,  and  undisturbed  as 
its  mysterious  sigh.  When  she  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
woods,  she  was  struck  with  the  sadness  of  his  countenance,  and  that 
youthful  but  majestic  face  floated  constantly  before  her.  Which  way 
soever  she  turned,  she  saw  those  eloquent  eyes  looking  so  tenderly 
and  inquiringly  into  hers,  that  her  heart  fluttered,  and  then  stood  still 
like  the  young  bird  essaying  its  flight  His  glowing  language,  so  full 
of  poetry,  and  chivalry,  and  high-toned  sentiment,  as  she  listened  to 
him  on  diat  strange  interview,  struck  her  with  no  less  force  than  his 
personal  beauty.  A  sentiment  of  love  and  admiration  took  posses* 
sion  of  her  heart ;  but  its  temper  was  delicate  and  refined,  and  she 
saw  him  in  her  mind's  eye  but  as  some  bright  visitant  from  the  realms 
of  bliss.  Sweet  sympathy  of  the  young ;  redolent  of  aflection  that 
should  not  fade,  but  that  like  the  mute  stars  that  see  the  seasons  come 
and  go  in  regular  succession,  should  watch  over  the  changing  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  yet  see  the  heart  still  firm  and  faithful  to  its  early  vows. 

In  the  eastern  wing  of  the  mystic  castle  strange  visitors  have  ar- 
rived. They  came  in  the  early  twilight,  and  are  now  in  the  room  of 
the  invalid.  They  are  the  recluse  neighbor  and  his  daughter.  She 
is  bending  over  the  pillow  of  the  young  student,  and  she  parts  the 
hair  from  his  lofty  l»row.    She  smooths  the  coverlid  and  draws  the 
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curtains  close  around  the  sufferer's  bed.  Her  gentle  eyes  noeet  bis  ; 
and  years  of  devotion  could  not  haye  wrought  such  intensity  of  grati- 
tude as  did  that  single  look  in  the  bosom  of  the  youth.  The  room  is 
just  lig^t  enough  for  him  to  see  her  fiiiry  form  hovering  beside  him ; 
to  catch  the  motion  of  her  eyes;  and,  languid  as  he  was,  he  put  for- 
ward his  hand  and  pressed  hers  in  thankful  joy.  His  was  a  strange 
disease — the  preying  of  a  morbid  sensitiveness  upon  a  frame  uninured 
to  the  shocks  of  life.  His  feelings  had  been  outraged  by  the  conduct 
of  a  harsh  father ;  and  superadded  to  which  was  the  extraordinary 
revulsion  of  sensation  incident  to  the  novel  bursts  of  the  affections 
upon  the  cold  region  of  his  mystical  studies.  It  was  a  glorious  scene^ 
thai  bed-room  then.  The  old  man  sat  apart,  watching  with  venera- 
tion the  form  of  his  child,  as  it  hovered  over  the  couch  of  the  guiltless 
victim  of  her  charms. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  air  of  the  night  waved  upward  from  the 
forest,  and  filled  the  apartment  with  a  bracing  atmosphere.  Around 
that  gloomy  house  broke  no  sound.  All  was  still  as  if  the  velvet 
trees  were  dead  even  to  the  organ-like  music  of  the  winds. 

How  eloquent  is  silence  to  the  heart !  Far  along  the  impalpable 
air  is  seen  by  the  dreaming  mind  the  shades  of  other  scenes.  It  is 
the  only  hour  when  the  metaphysical  organs  can  speak  and  find  their 
element.  The  harsh  accents  of  the  mind  are  calmed  in  weariness, 
and  up  in  the  heavens,  and  down  upon  the  earth,  floats  the  drowsy 
spirit  that  charms  the  physical  nature  to  repose ;  while  buoyantly  the 
soul  plumes  its  unmeasured  aspirations,,  and  floats  to  the  regions 
where  imagination,  endowed  with  form,  takes  the  semblance  of 
reality.     Silence  is  the  inspiration,  as  it  is  the  music,  of  the  spirit. 

Thus  thought  the  languid  student,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  raised 
and  his  hand  clasped  by  Gertrude,  and  his  eye  wandering  upon  the 
old  scenes  stretching  over  the  distant  hills  and  the  extensive  forests. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  sufferings  came  the  spirit  of  consolation. 
While  he  lay  in  this  ecstatic  state  of  mind,  conscious  of  the  happi- 
ness derived  from  her  presence,  and  revelling  upon  the  calm  brought 
to  his  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  slumbering  face  of  Nature, 
a  distant  and  confused  sound  rings  along  the  passages  leading  to  his 
chamber.  It  approaches  nearer.  It  is  his  father*s  voice  in  debate 
with  the  old  nurse  :  *  I  will  enter;  what !  keep  me  from  the  boy  t 
Is  he  not  my  child  —  the  flower  of  my  life  1  What  care  I  who  they 
mir^  be  that  are  with  him  1  back,  serf —  I  uOl  enter  !* 

xhe  door  was  flung  open,  and  pale  and  agitated,  the  scholar  enters. 
At  first  he  does  not  perceive  that  any  one  is  m  the  room,  but  advances 
quickly  toward  his  son's  bed.  It  is  Gertrude  whom  he  meets  there, 
but  whom,  in  the  gloom,  he  cannot  distinguish ;  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees,  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  he  seized  his  son's  hand, 
and  bathing  it  in  tears,  poured  forth  a  strain  of  agony,  seemingly 
doubly  violent  as  coming  from  such  a  breast  Whatever  of  pride 
that  had  fi>rmerly  made  the  scholar  so  austere,  now  disappeared. 
He  no  longer  felt  the  force  of  prejudice  and  education ;  but  there, 
in  that  solemn  hour,  he  yielded  his  whole  soul  to  parental  love,  and 
begged  forgiveness  of  his  child. 
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Tbe  recluse  was  the  first  to  help  him  from  his  kneeling  posture. 
The  scholar  noticed  him  not,  but  continued  to  kiss  his  son's  hand. 

The  lamp  that  had  been  dimmed  and  shaded  behind  a  screen,  is 
now  brightened,  and  its  light  is  diffused  throughout  the  chamber. 

The  scholar  and  recluse  stand  confronting  each  other ;  both  of 
lofty  statue,  yet  vastly  different  in  appearance.  The  recluse  appears 
to  be  much  older  than  the  scholar,  but  he  is  not.  Disease  had  done 
its  work  upon  him ;  and  his  long  white  hair  was  more  the  result  of 
bodily  suffering  than  the  frost  of  age.  The  scholar's  face  was  mould- 
ed aa  if  in  steel — beautiful  and  sublime;  and  now,  as  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  venerable  stranger,  he  seemed  more  like  a  warrior  of 
former  days,  questioning  some  necromiancer  or  saintly  sage. 

*  Roderick  Van  Arteldi !'  exclaimed  the  recluse ;  *  Philip,  Baron 
of  Osburg !'  cried  th^  scholar ;  and  they  clasped  each  other  in  their 
arms.  In  years  long  since  departed  they  had  been  scholars  together, 
and  had  parted  on  their  different  paths  of  life.  The  loss  of  a  be- 
loved wife  reduced  the  baron  to  the  verge  of  phrenzy ;  and  with  his 
only  child,  the  image  of  that  wife,  he  had  buried  himself  in  seclusion. 
The  scholar  had  stemmed  the  tide  of  popular  commotion ;  had  been 
banished  in  early  life  for  having  killea  a  nobleman  in  a  duel ;  had  re* 
turned  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  banishment  to  his  native  land, 
loaded  with  the  wisdom  of  many  climes,  and  had  illumined  the  world 
from  the  hermit-like  seclusion  of  his  castle.     They  had  not  met  before. 

Gertrude  was  soon  hi  the  arms  of  Arteldi,  and  long  and  affectionate- 
ly the  parties  communed  that  night  \  and  when  the  baron  and  his 
daughter  were  about  to  depart,  ue  scholar  insisted  upon  their  re- 
maining; the  next  morning  the  young  student  left  his  room,  and 
leaning  upon  his  Other's  arm,  he  accompanied  his  friends  to  the  villa 
of  the  baron. 

Bt  the  glare  of  torches,  to  the  sound  of  delicious  music,  wh^n  the 
moon  was  dim,  but  yet  beamed  forth  the  stars,  a  large  party  had  as- 
sembled beneath  the  grove  in  front  of  the  baron's  mansion.  This  was 
several  months  after  &e  occurrences  that  took  place  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber. Before  an  altar,  raised  on  the  soft  turf,  and  entwined  with  flowers, 
stood  two  beings  young  and  beautiful.  Their  hands  are  joined  to- 
gether. Three  other  figures  stand  near  the  altar ;  the  one  the  priest, 
Uie  others,  the  fathers  of  the  twain. 

A  strain  of  melody  breathes  over  the  scene— -> soft,  gentle,  scarce 
whispering  to  the  air,  yet  sounding  like  a  harp  to  the  heart. 

The  priest  raises  his  hands ;  he  blesses  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, and  Frederick  and  Gertrude  are  united.  Thus  Love  is 
triumphant  over  PhOosophy ;  and  bliss  derived  from  the  affections 
is  more  natural  than  peace  begotten  by  education. 


AN     'INDXPBMDENT*     BPZTAPB. 


Rbadbe.  paas  on  t— do  n't  waate  yonr  time 
0*er  bad  olography,  and  bitter  rhyme ; 
For  what  I  om,  tnia  emmbling  clay  inioret, 
And  what  I  wa§  la  no  afialr  of  yoora. 
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THE       DEATH       OF       NAPOLEON. 

*T  WAS  night:  upon  hb  cnrtained  bed 

The  conqueror  of  Europe  lay ; 
Not  tranquilly*  as  when  his  head  ' 

At  close  of  some  victorious  day 
The  battle-couch  in  slumber  prest, 
With  triumph  flushed,  and  lulled  to  rest 
By  the  still  sentry's  measured  tread: 
Far  different  now  the  hero's  bed! 
He  struggles  with  a  deadlier  foe 
Than  ever  dealt  the  battle-blow ; 
Conflicting  in  a  fieroer  strife 
Than  ever  met  hb  gaze  throiu^  lif<x; 
And  martial  fonns  glide  round  his  bed, 
With  voices  hushed  and  noiseless  tread. 
To  mar^,  so  wildly-pictured  there, 
The  fading  triumph  of  despair ! 
Around  his  death-pale  brow  he  clasps 

The  crown  of  nations,  earthward  hurled ; 
While  with  his  fevered  hand  he  grasps 

The  iron  sceptre  of  the  world ! 
He  sleeps ;  a  wild  and  restless  sleep ; 

The  hero  of  Titanic  strife ; 
And  thoughts  that  bid  him  smile  and  weep 

Brighten  and  dim  his  closing  life. 
He  smiles — his  victor-eagle  sits 
Upon  his  flag  at  Austerlitz, 

That  waves  above  the  slain ; 
And  echoing  Irom  shore  to  shore, 
The  deep-mouthed  cannon's  staggering  roar 

Booms  o'er  its  blood-red  plain : 
He  smiles  affain — the  exulting  cry, 
The  triumph-shout  of  victory. 
Echoed  fhmi  lip  to  lip,  swells  high, 

Marengo's  field  is  won ! 
On !  on !  —  a  conquered  army's  groan 
He  heaxB  o'er  icy  Russia  moan ; 
Again,  another  lengthened  wail, 
And  Austria's  battle-star  is  pale, 

Quenched  is  her  once  bright  sun ! 
And  wildly-mingled,  shout  on  shout. 
Bursts  on  his  ear  at  Jena's  rout. 

And  Lodi's  crimson  field : 
He  sees  his  banner's  wavy  flow 
Above  the  Alps'  eternal  snow ; 
He  sees  it  proudly  float  where  stand 
Opposing  ranks  on  Egypt's  sand. 

When  earth  with  slaughter  reeled. 
His  brow  is  knit ;  what  fires  are  those 
That  flash  like  meteon  on  the  snows  7 
Why,  ere  the  battle, shout  his  foes? 

'T  is  Moscow's  lurid  Uase ! 
He  pales :  where  now  the  dazzling  crown? 
Why  wears  his  brow  that  dark'ning  frown  ? 

What  dims  his  eagle  gaze  ? 
'T  is  thy  dread  struggle  strikes  his  view. 
Lost,  carnage-covert  Waterloo ! 
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Thus  swiftly  o'er  his  closing  eyes 

Whole  years  of  stormy  conflict  roU, 
While  on  his  ear  the  mingled  cries 
And  groans  of  slaughtered  millions  rise 

To  knell  his  parting  sonl. 
The  strife  is  o'er,  and  unconfined^ 

Back  to  its  viewless  chaos  hurled. 
The  Quick,  illimitable  mind, 

Wnose  grasping  power  had  awed  the  worid : 
Quenched  is  that  eye  whose  living  gaze 

Was  like  the  eagle's  glance  to  heaven, 
That  meets  undimmed  the  son's  fierce  rays ; 
And  monarchs  quailed  before  the  blaze 

Which  to  that  eye  was  given ; 
And  he  (oh,  human  fate !)  whose  brow 
'  The  laurel  bound  but  yesterday, 

Whose  voice  moved  millions,  lieth  now 

A  nothing — pulseless,  senseless  clay ! 
The  storm  raged  wildly  as  before. 
Increasing  still  the  waves'  mad  roar ; 

The  clouds  that  shut  the  sun 
Bote  on  their  stormy  pinions  wild 
The  death-groan  of  Ambition's  child  ^- 

ThelastNAPouEON!  a.  s.  c. 


SKETCHES     FROM     THE     EAST. 


BT    OUB   O&ZISTAX.   OOJUISBrOVSXVT. 


When  a  Turkisb  yoatb  is  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time,  it  is  the 
first  holiday  of  his  life,  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  antici- 
pated pleasure.  Early  in  the  morning  his  mother  decks  him  out  in 
a  new  dress  ;•  a  new  Fez,  or  red  cloth  cap,  is  put  upon  his  head, 
around  which  a  Cachmere  shawl  is  bound,  stuck  full  of  his  mother's 
jewels,  or  those  of  her  neighbors,  borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  i^o- 
ther  shawl  is  wrapped  round  his  waist ;  his  little  jacket  and  full  pan- 
taloons are  of  some  gay  color,  generally  red ;  yellow  or  red  shoes 
are  put  upon  his  f|^et ;  and  suspended  over  his  right  shoulder,  in  an 
embroidered  velvet  satchel,  is  his  primer,  full  of  great  golden  letters 
and  roses.  At  an  early  hour  a  pony  (perhaps  a  borrowed  one,)  or  a 
tall,  fat  horse,  vnth  a  gay  saddle-cloth  and  decorated  bridle,  is  brought 
to  the  door,  where  already  the  Imaam  of  the  adjoining  mosque  and  the 
Khadjiah,  or  teacher,  to  whose  instruction  he  is  to  be  confided,  ac- 
companied by  the  chHdren  of  his  school,  have  assembled. 

As  the  new  student,  smiling  with  delight,  appears  at  his  door,  at- 
tended by  hid  father*  and  perhaps  his  mother — the  latter  concealed 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  cloak  and  veil — the  future  companions  of 
his  studies  commence  dhantiug  verses,  which  they  have  leanied  from 
their  teacher,  or  prayers  appropriate  to  the  occasion.   Now  he  mounts 
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the  pony,  led  by  his  father  and  the  Imaam,  and  immediately  followed 
by  the  teacher  and  his  scholars,  who,  marching  two  by  two,  continue 
their  chant.  The  cortege  proceeds  up  one  narrow  street,  descends 
by  another,  passes  through  the  public  square,  where  every  one  makes 
room  for  it,  and  all  seem  to  take  part  in  the  happiness  of  the  young 
tyro,  who  from  his  mounted  seat  smiles  in  youthful  glee  upon  the 
passers-by.  Thus  he  makes  his  first  visit  to  school,  and  the  event  is 
lastingly  im|)res8ed  upon  his  mind. 

After  this  introduction  he  continues  to  visit  the  teacher  daily,  either 
alone  or  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
four  or  five  boys  and  girls  in  the  beautifully-picturesque  costume  of 
the  children  of  the  East,  with  their  satchels  suspended  over  their  lit- 
tle shoulders,  proceeding  on  their  way  to  the  public  school  of  the 
quarter  of  the  city  in  which  they  reside.  No  children  in  the  world 
are  prettier ;  no  where  are  childish  play  and  frivolity  more  amusing, 
and  no  where  do  parents  dote  more  fondly  on  their  offspring,  than  in 
Constantinople.  The  traveller  will  often  turn  from  his  research  after 
the  remains  of  antiquity,  or  from  gazing  at  the  lofty  buildings  and 
other  '  lions'  of  the  capital,  to  admire  the  innocent  prattle  and  spirit 
of  young  Alys,  Mehmets,  Ayeshas  and  Hadijahs,  who  shuffle  past 
him  in  the  streets,  on  their  way  to  school.  In  the  early  spring  almost 
every  family  in  the  city  possesses  a  little  lamb,  or  a  kid,  whose  fleece 
is  spotted  over  with  red  henna,  and  which  is  led  about  by  the  chil- 
dren, tethered  with  a  silken  cord.  It  either  attends  them  to  school, 
where  it  awaits  the  termination  of  their  lessons,  or  accompanies  them 
to  the  many  green  spots  of  the  city,  there  to  frisk  and  frolic  until  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  evening  shades  drive  them  back  to  their  homes. 

It  is  with  such  associations  as  these  that  Turkish  children  com- 
mence their  education.  From  their  mothers  they  leaiii  but  little 
other  than  neatness,  mildness  and  affectionate  sensibility.  Until  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  they  are  brought  up  in  the  harem,  or  female 
apartments  of  their  home,  attended  by  servants  or  slaves,  who  often 
set  them  bad  examples,  upon  which  to  found  their  ideas  of  propriety, 
and  humored  by  their  mothers,  who  look  upon  them  generally  as  the 
only  tie  which  binds  upon  her  her  husband's  affection.  The  father 
demands  of  the  mother  and  son  abject  obedience  to  his  will,  and  the 
latter  is  elevated  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  respect  for  his 
parents.  From  the  father  the  son  learns  someuiing  of  religion  and 
regard  for  the  great,  more  by  example  than  direct  tuition,  and  even 
in  his  youngest  age  he  is  taught  to  look  upon  Christians  and  Jews  as 
unclean  objects,  often  possessors  of  talent,  but  to  be  made  use  of 
when  needed,  though  never  placed  upon  the  same  scale  of  humanity 
with  himself. 

In  the  school  the  master  is  usually  seated  at  the  head  of  two  low 
parallel  benches,  or  cushions,  facing  the  entrance.  Each  youth,  male 
and  female,  has  a  primer  before  him  or  her,  and  in  articulating  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  pronounces  them  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 
As  there  are  few  or  no  vowels  used  in  Turkish,  the  second  lesson  of 
the  child  is  to  spell  the  consonants,  with  their  three  accents,  called 
%istun,  ussura  and  nttura;  the  firet  being  a  dash  above  the  word,  the 
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second  a  dash  under  it,  and  the  tbird  a  comma  aJbove  the  word ;  thus 
B^d  spells  hadf  Bs^d  spells  hed^  and  B'd  spells  hud.  The  same 
are  used  in  words  of  two  syllables,  but  seldom  in  greater.  There 
is  no  writing  them  in  sand,  nor  yet  on  paper ;  at  the  close  of  the 
words  of  two  syllables  the  scholar  forthwith  commences  reading  a 
prayer  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  is  invariably  affixed  on  the  last 
pages  of  his  primer,  and  whose  words  are  accented.  This  prayer  is 
also  read  out  aloud,  and  the  metred  pronunciation  of  Arabic,  and 
the  musical  tone  of  die  children's  voices,  lead  strangers  to  suppose 
they  hear  poetry  recited. 

After  the  aHph-hay^  or  primer,  the  scholar  next  commences  read- 
ing and  copying  the  incha,  or  letter-book,  containing  forms  of  letters 
such  as  are  addressed  to  persons  of  every  degree  of  life,  complimen- 

S,  consolatory,  or  on  business,  the  first  rudiments  of  arithmetic, 
promissoi^  notes  and  receipts.  The  incka  is  also  written  in  an 
elegant  and  approved  style  of  penmanship,  and  the  student  copies  it 
upon  blue,  rea  or  yellow  paper,  which  can  be  washed  and  re-written 
upon.  When  writing  he  is  seated  on  the  floor,  and  holding  the  paper 
in  his  or  her  left  hand,  traces  the  letters  from  right  to  left  with  a  reed 
held  in  the  right. 

Books  for  children  in  the  East  are  composed  almost  wholly  in 
rhyme,  and  though  treating  on  science  in  a  superficial  manner,  they 
are  intended  to  instruct  them  in  that  religion  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
knowledge  to  the  Mussulman,  and  language,  Arabic  and  Persian,  so 
that  he  may  the  better  comprehend  the  Koran  and  its  numerous  com- 
mentaries. Elegant  literary  composition  is  therefore  much  more 
studied  than  the  sciences,  and  metaphysics  than  common  morality  ; 
but  of  this  more  will  be  spoken  in  its  appropriate  place.  An  incka 
now  before  me  commences  with  a  list  of  Arabic  words  explained  in 
Turkish,  which  words  the  writer  says  are  mostly  made  use  of  in  epis- 
tolary composition.  It  then  offers  a  few  words  of  instruction,  such 
as  here  follow ; 

'  It  is  not  hidden  nor  concealed  from  those  whose  minds  are  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  that  the  science  of  composition  is  one  of 
much  sweetness  and  beauty ;  so  much  so,  that  the  excellent  Ali  (one 
of  the  caliphs)  said  ;  *  Teach  thy  son  the  art  of  writing ;  for  it  is  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  of  all  the  arts.'  Apply  yourself  atten- 
tively to  it,  for  it  is  the  most  holy  and  elevated  occupation.  Firstly, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  writer  know  the  grade  of  the  individual  to 
whom  he  is  to  write,  so  as  to  address  him  with  that  respect  and  vene- 
ration which  his  grade  calls  for.  Let  your  letters  be  close,  and  your 
lines  distinctly  traced ;  the  words  of  your  letter  such  as  are  in  com- 
mon use  among  men ;  and  remember  that  comprehensible  eloquence 
is  the  first  art  to  which  the  writer  should  direct  his  attention ;  for 
simplicity  and  choice  of  phraseology  are  the  summit  of  composition. 
Write  the  date  of  your  letter  at  its  close  to  the  right  of  your  seal,  for 
it  is  the  base  and  the  column  upon  which  its  contents  are  founded ; 
also  do  not  forget  to  trace  the  initial  B  above  your  letter ;  it  signifies 
the  mystical  word  BDO  UH,  and  the  pious  exclamation  of  BistnUla/t, 
(in  the  name  of  God.)' 
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Afterward  follow  several  letters,  such  as  are  addressed  to  pachas, 
governors,  judges,  priests,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  few  pages  of 
arithmetic,  all  in  manuscript. 

The  young  Turk  is  next  taught  to  read  and  commit  to  memory 
small  works,  which  may  be  compared  with  our  catechism,  and  books 
of  prayers.  They  are  mostly  extracts  from  the  Koran ;  and  like  the 
students  of  Catholic  countries,  he  does  this  without  knowing  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  aro  written  (the  Arabic.)  There  are  several 
small  books,  in  the  form  of  vocabularies,  to  which  his  attention  is  next 
directed.  They  are  Turkish  and  Arabic,  or  Turkish  and  Persian,  to 
which  he  is  now  set,  as  if  these  closed  his  literary  career,  which  in- 
deed is  really  often  the  casQ.  Beyond  this,  the  children  of  indigent 
parents  seldom  advance ;  and  while  they  are  committing  Uiese  to 
memory,  they  also  spend  much  of  their  time,  reed  in  hand,  learning 
to  write  a  fair  and  legible  calligraphy.  The  vocabularies  commence 
with  a  rhythmatic  preface,  generally  giving  some  account  of  the  author, 
or  to  invoke  the  Deity  and  Qie  Prophet.  Perhaps  a  conception  of  them 
will  be  more  easily  formed  by  the  perusal  oi  a  sketch  or  two  from 
one  called  the  Subhay-Suhian,  or  Anglice,  •  The  Children's  Chaplet* 
It  commences  by  saying  in  rhyme  : 

'  Let  us  commence  by  the  mention  of  God's  name  ;  by  that  name 
which  is  the  first  of  all  words ;  one  that  rejoices  the  heart,  and  is  the 
name  of  the  Creator  of  all  idioms  and  tongues.  He  gave  speech  to 
man,  so  that  he  might  offer  Him  his  thanks  and  prayers  for  the  boun- 
ties which  he  bestows,  as  plenteously  as  there  are  objects  on  the  earth's 
surface,  or  drops  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.' 

Passing  over  the  invocation  of  the  Deftv,  and  the  prayers  and 
blessings  offered  upon  the  Prophet,  who  is  the  guide  and  the  inter- 
cessor of  all '  True  Believers,'  we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the 
vocabulary.  The  first  lesson  is  an  invocation  in  favor  of  the  book, 
which  is  characteristic : 

'  Oh !  thou  who  art  full  of  mercy  and  benevolence,  accept  of,  I 
beseech  thee,  this  my  prayer  :  May  this  book  be  a  means  of  gifting 
with  talent,  and  vouchsafe  to  me,  the  servant  who  composed  it,  thy 
forgiveness  for  his  sins.  May  that  person  who  offers  up  a  *  good 
prayer'  for  me,  have  a  happy  close  of  life ;  I  beg  also  of  those  who 
may  look  it  over,  to  be  so  good  as  to  coiTect  any  errors  which  they 
may  see.  Meptailen,  meptailenfaUen,  is  the  book  of  rhythm  into  which 
the  student  will  embark  upon  the  sea  of  learning.'* 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
imitate  its  style  in  versification,  which  I  could  only  do  in  a  very  limited 
manner,  using  Latin  in  place  of  Arabic.  In  addition  to  language,  the 
verses  teach  prosody,  and  what,  in  the  minds  of  Orientals,  is  consid- 
ered religion,  or  good  morals. 

Such  vocabularies  as  these  comprise  all  the  learning  which  many 
an  intelligent  Turkish  boy  receives ;  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  a 
degree  of  accuracy  the  verses  are  retained  in  their  memory  through 
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life,  eyen  until  they  reach  great  age.  My  master,  a  MuBsulman  of 
some  fifty  years,  will,  when  he  meets  with  an  Arahic  or  Persian  word, 
in  oar  reading  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  meaning,  at  once  repeat 
the  line  in  the  vocabulary  where  he  committed  it  to  memory  in  his 
earliest  youth.  This  creatmg  of  an  artificial  memory  might  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  geography  and  arithmetic,  with  success  and  benefit, 
until  the  mind  of  the  child,  by  continued  study  and  application,  be- 
comes strengthened,  and  can  retain  names  and  figures  without  the  aid 
of  yersification.  The  system  is  like  that  of  mixing  unpleasant  medi- 
cines in  sweetmeats,  so  as  to  deceive  the  palate  of  the  invalid  ;  and 
children  are  indeed  too  often  '  indisposed'  to  study. 

Girls  seldom  go  so  far  as  these  vocabularies  in  their  studies :  to 
read  and  sometimes  to  write,  is  the  fullest  extent  of  their  acquirements. 
Pew,  in  afterlife,  cultivate  the  knowledge  which  they  attain  in  school : 
they  leave  the  latter  at  the  age  of  seven,  eight,  or  ten  years ;  and  put- 
ting on  the  Yashmak,  a  veil  for  the  face,  are  seldom  afterward  seen 
in  Qie  streets  with  their  faces  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  passers-by.  Up  to 
this  time  the  children  of  both  sexes  mingle  freely  together ;  they  sit 
at  the  same  low  bench,  on  carpets  or  skins  spread  for  them  on  the 
floor ;  and  each  learns  his  lesson,  or  recites  it  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 
How  often  have  I  been  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  by 
the  *  hum  of  many  voices'  proceeding  from  a  room  adjoining  the 
mosque  of  the  city,  or  from  a  low  stone  edifice,  close  by  some  public 
fountain,  the  work  of  a  departed  benevolent  Mussulman,  and  lingered 
as  long  as  politeness  would  permit  me,  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  little  Ayeshas,  Fatimahs,  Ahmeds,  Mustapbas,  Mo- 
hameds,  cheerfully,  even  merrily,  reciting  their  lessons  to  themselves, 
or  repeating  them  before  the  venerable  Khadjiah  or  Imaam^  who  rules 
over  the  youthfiil  flock  without  any  of  the  implements  of  torture  or 
terror  which  are  so  freely  used  in  the  schools  of  more  civilized,  chris- 
tian lands.  Instead  of  the  school  being  a  place  of  reunion  for  evil 
spirits,  the  origin  of  strife  and  quarrels,  it  is  one  of  youthful  fnend- 
ships,  love,  and  tender  regard.  All  the  love-tales  of  Eastern  lan- 
guage, (and  they  are  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Western) 
commence  with  the  meeting  of  the  parties  in  school;  there  their 
tender  affections  began  to  form  and  flourish ;  and  though  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  age  of  puberty  they  were  separated,  the  remem- 
brance of  their  childish  intercourse  laid  the  foundation  of  after  scenes 
of  happiness  or  sorrow,  which  Pate  and  Destiny  may  have  allotted 
to  them.  J.  p.  B. 


i>  z  y  E  8 
corzxD   ov   A  az.Airx-z.aAP  oa   'icah  zw  a  aarDSLZd.* 

In  bulk  there  are  not  more  degrees 
From  elephants  to  mites  in  cheese, 
Thau  what  a  carioas  eye  may  trace 
In  creatures  of  the  rhyming  race : 
From  bad  to  worse  and  worse  they  fall, 
But  who  can  beat  the  worst  of  all  ? 
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SONNET. 


Tar  above  tha  habitations  of  man,  no  liTlng  thing  exlats.  no  sound  la  hftaj^ :  tha  Tery  acho  of  the 
traraller'i  foot8t«ps  ataztlea  hizn  in  the  awful  solitude  and  ailanoa  that  reign  in  thesa  dwellines  of 
aTcrlaetisg  anow.  Mas.  8oxxaTirx.a'8  PHTBZoax.  (}aoaaaj>B7. 

Whbrk  fint  the  beams  of  morning  meet  the  embrace 

Of  earth's  aspiring  peaks,  for  erer  crowned 

With  fleecy  splenaors,  like  a  girdle  bound, 
And  shadows  bom  ere  evening  twilight  trace 
Their  lengthening  circuit  round  the  mountain's  base. 

There  not  a  print  of  beast  is  ever  found, 

Nor  scream  of  plumed  marauder  doth  resoond ; 
The  foot-fall  on  the  snow-ciust's  flinty  face 

Half  awes  the  traveller  in  his  skyward  march^ 
For  SiLENCB  there,  in  her  sublime  abode, 

Dwells  like  a  monitor  anear  heaven's  arch. 
And  seems  to  whisper  of  a  lofty  road. 

Afar  from  sands  the  pilgrim's  feet  that  parch, 
High  o'er  life's  glaciers  —  leading  on  to  Goo.  j.  clbmbxy. 

Buffaio,  Ftbrvary,  1849. 
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oBAPraa  BSTaKxasxTa. 


*  I  UAia  not  tell  yon  oil  at  once ; 
But  •«  I  male  and  can.  I  shall 
By  order  tellen  you  it  all.' 


We  must  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  certain  events  which 
occurred  some  two  months  before  the  liberation  of  Herman,  as  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  chapter.  We  do  not  intend  to  reverse  the 
hour-glass  or  old  Teinpus,  nor  move  heaven  and  earth  to  set  the  sun 
back  from  Taurus  to  Pisces,  like  the  hand  of  an  ower-fast  horologe, 
nor  take  an  imaginary  flight  sixty  times  around  the  globe  toward  the 
west,  whereby  a  day  would  be  lost  for  each  circumterraneoua  revolu- 
tion ;  nor  communicate  a  counter-gyratory  motion  to  the  earth,  so 
that  the  sun  should  iise  in  the  west  until  we  revolved  back  through 
that  interval ;  nor  borrow  the  aid  of  those  metallic  Ben  Franklinis, 
the  telegraphs,  (do  they  not  perpetuate  the  elements  of  his  life,  elec- 
tricity and  printing  1)  arch-annihilators  of  time  and  space ;  nor  intro- 
duce a  '  Year  of  Confusion*  with  intercalary  days,  like  Julius  Csesar  ; 
nor  do  a  great  many  other  things  only  permitted  to  loveiis,  poets,  and 
transcendentalists ;  but  shall  be  content  to  chronicle  certain  circum- 
stances, with  the  timely  warning  that  they  occurred  some  two  months 
before  the  events  just  related. 
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In  one  of  those  old  mansions  which  formerly  reposed  in  aristocratic 
grandeur  in  the  lower  part  of  Pearl-street,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Squiddy 
was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  her  guests  from  Greyshurgh. 
It  was  toward  night  fall,  and  slight  flurries  of  snow  swept  through  the 
rapidly-darkening  streets,  like  '  seeds  of  orient  pearl,'  adding  to  the 
cathedral-like  gloom  of  the  rooms,  which  even  the  cheery  glow  of  the 
hickory  fire  upon  the  walls  failed  to  relieve.  The  slumbrous  crim- 
son window-curtains,  the  grave  high-backed  chairs,  the  solemn  side- 
board, the  cumbrous  harpsichord,  suggestive  of  dismal  tunes,  and 
constitutionally  averse  to  light  and  trifling  music,  the  dull  pictures 
upon  the  walls,  that  seemed  to  wink  with  weariness  in  their  tarnished 
£rames,  the  huge  sofa,  with  carved  legs — cruel-looking  legs  for  chil- 
dren to  bump  their  heads  against — and  the  massive  silver  branches 
upon  the  mantel,  gave  a  peculiar  air  of  heaviness  to  the  apartments, 
that  subdued  the  feelings  without  the  tincture  of  pleasant  sadness 
which  is  sometimes  sweeter  than  joy.  Still  the  fire  was  gratefiil  to 
behold,  as  it  rioted  in  redness  and  warmth,  sending  up  broad  columns 
of  smoke  besprent  with  sparks  into  the  ample  chimney,  glancing 
upon  the  polished  brass  andirons,  and  sometimes  playfully  dartine 
little  jets  of  flame  in  the  direction  of  Mis.  Squiddv's  feet,  which  rested 
upon  the  burnished  fender.  There  was  enough  light  too,  to  show' 
that  Mrs.  Mortimer  was  neither  young,  nor  pretty,  nor  small,  nor 
possessed  of  *  interestingness,  the  best  test  and  characteristic  of  loveli- 
ness.' Nor  did  her  face  indicate  either  refinement  or  amiability ;  it 
was  passive,  however ;  one  of  those  society-indurated  faces,  which 
the  great  wave  of  the  world  had  swept  over  and  worn  as  smooth  as 
a  pebble.  Nor  were  her  eyes  shadowed  and  deep,  or  mild  and 
radiant ;  but  rather,  opaque,  and  of  a  light  porcelainous  blue,  eyes  that 
were  neither  poetic,  sympathetic,  nor  devotional ;  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of '  speculation'  in  them,  as  we  shall  see  anon. 

'  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  come,'  she  said  to  herself;  '  there  can 
he  no  doubt  about  the  mortgage.  If  thcU  should  be  discovered,  there 
would  be  an  end ;  an  end  of  house  and  name,  juid  position  in  society ; 
which  would  be  dreadful' — here  she  mused  a  long  while,  and  then 
said  very  softly  to  herself — '  damages !  they  would  be  large,  respec- 
table. Damages,'  she  repeated,  half  closing  her  porcelain  eyes, '  from 
my  position  in  society  would  be  heavy :  and  as  he  and  Mortie  have  al- 
ready signed  the  articles  of  partnership,'  continued  Mrs.  Squiddy, 
clenching  her  hand,  and  biting  the  back  of  her  forefinger,  *  there 
would  be  something  too  in  that  quarter.  Let  the  afl*air  turn  as  it 
will,  I  will  be  comfortable  in  my  old  age,  and  once  more  I  can  put 
Mortie  on  his  legs.'  Here  a  large  stick  of  hickory  broke  in  two,  and 
turned  up  two  red  cones  of  fire  on  each  side  of  the  andirons.  It  put 
a  stop  to  Mrs.  Squiddy's  meditations ;  she  ix)se  and  pulled  the  bell- 
cord.     '  More  wood.  Spangles,'  she  said,  as  the  door  opened. 

*  More  caloric  ]  yes  'm,'  and  Spangles  vanished.' 

Job  Spangles  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Squiddy  from 
his  boyhood.  Who  his  parents  were  he  never  knew ;  but  he  had  grown 
up  under  the  maternal  care  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  (howbeit  not  noted  for 
charities  except  in  the  published  reports  of  societies)  until  he  attained 
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his  thirty-second  year.  Yet  to  look  at  him,  one  might  suppose  him  to 
be  fifty,  as  his  spare,  angular  figure,  solemnly  habited  in  a  loose  black 
coat,  shiny  black  breeches,  black  stockings,  black  waistcoat,  and  a 
whitish  neckcloth,  leaned  over  the  fire ;  nor  did  the  serious  expression 
of  his  face,  nor  yet  the  scanty  thatch  which  covered  his  cranium,  belie 
such  an  opinion.  Although  Job  was  but  an  humble  servitor  in  the 
house  of  the  Squiddies,  yet  his  education  had  not  been  neglected. 
At  an  early  age  his  mind  had  a  peculiar  bias  toward  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  his  tastes  had  been  indulged  to  a  certain  extent  by  Mrs. 
Squiddy,  which  had  given  rise  to  many  strange  surmises  and  dim 
hints  among  her  most  intimate  friends.  Some  had  even  questioned 
Job  concerning  his  early  life,  in  hopes  of  getting  some  clue  to  the 
mystery ;  but  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  every  diing  else.  Job  had 
somehow  overlooked  his  own ;  and  the  obscurity  of  his  birdi,  and  the 
strange  nature  of  his  studies,  led  him  to  believe  that  it  might  be 
chaotic  —  referable  to  the  period  of  the  trilobites;  and  if  any  one 
had  said  '  Job,  you  are  a  fossil,'  Job  would  have  beeA  puzzled  to  dis- 
prove it.  The  studies  with  which  Job  had  enlightened  his  '  pericra- 
nicks'  embraced  every  thing  celestial  and  terrestrial ;  he  even  dabbled 
a  little  in  astrology  and  alchemy;  had  played  upon  the  clarionet 
until  his  nose  was  blown  level  with  his  cheeks,  and  then  started  his 
eyes  from  their  sockets  with  practising  upon  the  flute ;  objects  seen 
with  his  analytical  optics  resolved  themselves  into  their  elements  at 
once;  a  rose  was  not  a  rose  to  him,  it  was  a  thing  of  stamens, 
pistils,  pericarp  and  petals,  of  the  order  polygynia;  instead  of  look- 
ing through  a  pane  of  glass,  he  looked  through  silex,  alumine  and  po- 
tassa ;  and  he  washed  his  face  every  morning  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
His  little  room  in  the  attic  was  a  complete  laboratory ;  and  there, 
until  the  late  watches  of  the  night,  his  lamp  might  be  seen,  as  he  was 
diligently  solving  some  mighty,  but  useless  problem  in  chemistry,  or 
breathing  his  soul  out  through  a  giant  bassoon,  which  he  had  lately 
added  to  his  stock  of  musical  instruments.  Such  was  the  character 
of  the  queer  being  who  hovered  over  the  fire  like  a  huge  vampire, 
while  Mrs.  Squiddy  gazed  upon  him  with  a  strange  expression  of 
complacency  and  pity.  '  Spangles,'  said  she,  softly,  '  do  you  think 
that  you  will  like  your  new  master  V 

'  Yes  'm,  if  he  do  n't  interfere  with  my  chemicals  and  testacea.  I 
think  I  'd  give  up  minerals  if  it  was  an  object,  or  even  botany ;  but 
I  'm  great  on  shells  now,  and  pyroligneous  acid.  Wait  a  few  days, 
and  I  '11  give  you  a  bottle  of  my  own  making.' 

*  What  is  it  for,  Spangles  V 

*  What  is  it  for  t  Well,  I  do  n't  know  any  use  you  can  make  of 
it  It  smells  like  pitch ;  if  you  fancy  that  flavor,  you  can  put  it  on 
your  handkerchief. 

•Why,  Spangles!' 

*  O,  it  wo  n't  bum  it ;  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I ' ve  been  making 
experiments  below  this  afternoon  among  the  bivalves.' 

'  What  are  they  V 

*  Oysters.  I  was  after  pearls  ;  I  only  opened  the  large  ones.  If 
I  could  find  a  pearl  it  would  be  valuable,  because  it  would  establish 
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the  fbct ;  bat  there  is  a  small  chance  among  the  little  puny  ones  that 
are  left.' 

'  Job/  said  Mrs.  S.,  looking  up  with  a  frown, '  how  could  you  do 
such  a  thing  %    We  wanted  those  for  our  guests.' 

'  Bless  me/  said  Job,  adjusting  the  last  stick,  and  raising  himself 
on  one  knee,  '  I  never  thought  of  that.  Light  up,  m'em  V  Mrs. 
Squiddy  nodded,  and  Job  proceeded  to  illuminate.  'Phlogiston,' 
muttered  he,  as  he  lighted  die  candles, '  being  the  principle  of  in* 
flammability,  and  peihaps  vitality,  for  the  lungs  resemble  a  furnace, 
fed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  warmth  is  derived 
and  life ;  for  when  a  man  ceases  to  breathe— when  his  fire  (so  to 
speak)  is  out,  when  he  is  cold,  then  he 's  dead  —  that 's  it ;  warmth 
is  life !  every  thing  that  lives  being  warm  down  to  the  lowest — no» 
oysters  are  not  warm,  nor  lobsters ;  hane  me,  if  there 's  any  phlogis- 
ton in  a  lobster.  That 's  the  way  with  Uieories ;  when  you  get  'em 
started,  you  find  there 's  a  screw  loose.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  that,  I 
would  have  been  a  great  man.  Close  the  shutters,  m'em  V  Another 
nod.  *  O,  m'em,'  said  Job,  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, '  there  's 
a  sleigh  coming  down  this  way ;  I  think  it 's  them.' 

<  Close  the  windows  then,  Spangles,'  replied  she,  calmly.  <  If  it 
is,  they  can  knock.' 

Job  obeyed,  Mrs.  Squiddy  adjusted  her  cap,  the  chime  of  the 
sleigh-bells  approached,  then  stopped,  and  there  toae  a  knock  at  the 
door.  *  It 's  them,'  said  Job,  joymlly  darting  out  into  the  hall,  while 
his  mistress  drew  herself  up  to  receive  her  guests  with  becoming  dig- 
nity. There  were  footsteps  in  the  entry,  and  then  the  ever  smilinor 
Mr.  Grey  presented  himself  at  the  door,  followed  by  Aunt  Patty  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  Squiddy,  with  the  lovely  Edla  hanging  upon  his  arm ; 
and  the  gallant  Mr.  Grey  saluted  the  lady  with  the  porcelain 
eyes  «pon  the  right  cheek,  and  called  her  *  dear  Fanny,'  and  Aunt 
Patty  was  duly  presented,  and  Edla  vras  kindly  welcomed,  and  Mor- 
timer afiectionately  embraced.  Meanwhile  Job  made  himself  won- 
derfully busy  over  a  half-acre  table  in  the  back  parlor,  laying  the 
ample  cloth,  and  putting  the  silver  branches  in  the  centre  thereof, 
ana  there  was  the  sound  of  preparation  below,  and  savory  smells 
wound  their  way  up  the  staircase  firom  the  kitchen,  and  the  party 
gathered  around  the  fire,  and  furs  were  removed,  and  cloaks  laid 
aside,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  behold. 

'  I  've  been  a-lookin'  at  that  chair  with  the  two  pigeons  on  the  back,' 
said  Aunt  Patty,  during  a  lull  in  the  conversation ; '  it 's  very -7- is  it 
worked  V 

*  The  real  Gk>belin,  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Squiddy. 

'  Bless  me,'  said  Aunt  Patty ;  *  well,  I  never  I  I '  ve  heard  of  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins,  but  I  never  saw  one  of  them  chairs  before.  And 
who 's  that  over  the  mantel  V 

*  A  Madonna,'  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  a  perceptible  smile. 

*  McDonough  ?  —  why,  how  young  he  looks.' 

'  A  Madonna,  auntie,'  said  Edla;  *  the  Virgin  Mary.' 
'Dear  heart !  I  thought  it  was  too  young  for— is  it  considered  a 
good  likeness  V 
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*  I  do  not  know/  replied  Mortimer,  with  a  sneer.  'It  is bj  Domi- 
ni chino.' 

'  That/  said  Aunt  Patty, '  is  a  Dominie  I  never  heerd  on.' 

'  Dinner 's  ready,  m'em,'  said  Job. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  sprightly  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Grey  assisted  the  two  elderly  ladies  to  the  table,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  earring,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  helped  every  one,  and 
his  pleasant  bow  at  every  remark,  and  his  smiles,  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  Job,  too,  was  in  all  his  glory.  He  astonished  Aunt  Patty 
with  '  muriate  of  soda,  capsicum,  acetic  acid,  and  aqua  pura,'  inso- 
much that  at  last  the  old  lady  gave  up  eating  in  despair,  sat  upright 
in  her  chair,  with  a  very  prim  countenance,  and  gave  an  indignant 
shake  of  the  head  whenever  he  asked  to  help  her  to  anything.  '  I 
don't  like  that  Frenchman  at  all/  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper  to  Edla; 
*  he  puts  me  in  such  a  fluster ' 

'  Champaigne  V  said  Job ;  and  then  added,  in  a  low  voice, '  vinous 
fermentation  going  on ;  beautiful  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas ' 

'  Keep  away,'  said  Aunt  Patty,  losing  all  patience; '  I  do  n't  want 
nothin'.' 

*  And  don't  know  nothing,'  muttered  Job,  as  he  replaced  the  wine 
in  the  cooler ;  '  there  are  three  things  yet  to  be  discovered,  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle,  the  perpetual  motion,  and  —  a  lady  in  love  with 
philosophy !' 

Here  Job  mused  a  long  while,  for  dinner  was  nearly  over  and  his 
services  were  not  required.  *  But  bless  me,'  said  he,  *  if  they  do  n't  love 
philosophy,  what  else  is  there  that  they  do  not  love  1  Flowers  and  music, 
light,  and  sweet  smiles,  courage,  vnt,  refinements,  beyond  our  sex,  (for 
man  is  grosser  and  more  material,)  children  1  what  can  equal  a  mother's 
love  1  reverence,  filial  and  devotional  —  home !  woman  herself  bein^ 
the  ark  of  that  sanctuary,  charities,  sympathies ;  why  bless  me  !  her  ^ 
fections  cover  the  whole  ground  of  our  speculations ;  it  is  the  universal 
oxygen  which  pervades  and  vivifies  the  world !' 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  nothing  occurred  to  disturb 
Aunt  Patty's  serenity,  and  the  party  soon  separated  —  Edla  to  dream 
of  the  absent,  her  aunt  to  compose  herself  m  sleep,  Mr.  Squiddy  to 
take  a  critical  survey  of  himself  in  the  glass  before  retiring,  and  his 
mamma  and  Mr.  Grey  to  exchange  those  litUe  promissory  notes  of 
endearment  which  after  marriage  are  generally  —  protested  ! 

Mrs.  Squiddy  and  her  son  were  alone  in  the  parlor  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning.  The  Greys  had  gone  out  to  maKe  some  purchases  for 
the  approaching  wedding. 

'  Mortie,'  said  his  mother, '  I  have  been  thinking  about  that  mort- 
gage ;  there  can  be  no  possibility ' 

Mr.  Mortimer  stood  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  with  a  fore- 
finger in  each  pocket  of  his  white  vest. 

*  Not  the  slightest.' 

'  For  if  that  should  be  discovered,  you  know  tiiere  would  be  an  end 
to  it  all.' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  the  son  with  a  smile,  'an  end  to  all  the  love 
and  romance.' 
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*  It  is  not  a  proper  subject  for  a  jest^'  said  the  mother,  and  then 
added  in  a  whisper, '  do  you  know  that  we  are  nearly  reduced  to  beg« 
gary  ?  that  we  are  but  one  step  removed  from  degradation  and  want  1' 

'  I  have  reason  to  know  it,*  replied  Mortie,  unpocketing  one  finger 
and  making  a  circle  on  the  firosted  pane, '  for  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Spangles,  curse  me,  if  I  believe  we  could  have  entertained  the  Greys 
at  all :  by  some  mystery  he  managed  to  turn  several  chairs  and  an  old 
bureau  into  cash ;  whether  he  took  them  to  his  laboratory  in  the  garret 
or  to  some  gentleman  with  a  tri-orbed  symbol  over  the  door,  I  know 
not,  but  he  got  the  money  and  we  may  be  thankful/ 

'  Spangles  is  invaluable  to  us,'  said  Mrs.  Squiddy. 

'  So  he  is ;  is  it  not  strange,  ma',  that  there  should  be  no  clue  to  his 
parentage  V 

'Very  strange  indeed,'  replied  Mrs.  Squiddy,  looking  at  the  fire. 


INDIAN        SUMMER. 

Calm  b  the  air  and  atill : 
A  Babbath  quiet  rests  on  hill  and  dale, 
Unintermptedisave  that  now  and  then 
Rings  the  sharp  echo  of  the  woodman's  axe, 
Or  sportsman's  gnn,  in  yonder  forest  deep. 
The  russet  leaves  lie  motionless  and  dry, 
Where  the  last  fitful  gmi,  or  partridge  drum, 
Or  swift  flight  of  startled  quail  hath  swept  them. 
A  genial  light  pervades  the  atmosphere, 
Clothing  the  landscape  with  its  golden  hues. 
In  this  old  wood,  where  through  the  summer  long 
A  leafy  roof  had  kept  the  sun  at  bay, 
He  comes  and  goes  as  freely  as  the  wind : 
And  the  bare  woods  and  fields  alike  are  bathed 
In  his  warm  flood.    Old  sheiiff  Winter  now 
Hath  loosed  his  frosty  grip,  with  which  of  late 
He  seized  on  Nature :  and  with  seeming  grace 
Grants  her  a  respite  brief  from  his  cold  reign. 

With  what  a  smile  she  thanks  him  for  the  boon. 
And  decks  henelf  anew  for  his  embrace, 
Alas !  too  soon  to  be  renewed.    Her  thousand  rills 
Run  sparkling  with  delight ;  the  smoky  air 
Again  is  cleft  with  wing  of  bee  and  bird ; 
The  buds  again  are  swelling  on  the  trees ; 
Flowers  are  peeping  from  their  wintry  beds, 
Waked  from  their  slumber  by  the  warm  wind's  kiss ; 
And  all  around,  the  green  and  tender  blades 
Pierce  through  the  matting  of  the  withered  grass. 
Rejoice !  wlule  yet  ye  may,  O  trusting  birds, 
And  flowers  bright,  and  Uny  insect  throng ! 
For,  sitting  on  this  mossy  rock,  I  feel 
The  frosty  breath  of  him  who  soon  again 
Will,  in  his  icy  fettera,  lock  you  all. 

yew»Kn,  yoveaiber,  1848. 
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The  casement  is  open.  The  delicious  perfume  of  Summer  finds 
its  way  hither  unbidden.  The  still,  solemn  pines  tower  up  in  the 
twilight.  Across  the  Avon  the  '  New  Forest'  stands  lonely  and 
silent.  The  river  runs  between,  dark  and  deep,  always  flowing, 
flowing.  Season  after  season,  year  after  year,  age  after  age,  the 
river  flows  on ;  a  singular  emblem  of  permanence  and  change. 

I  feel  like  labor.  Go  to!  I  will  spoil  this  beautiftil  twilight. 
*  Thomas,  bring  candles.'  .... 

Now  comes  the  moth  to  seek  destruction  in  the  flame.  Hark ! 
the  cricket  is  chirping  its  unvaried  note ;  the  nightingale  .whistles  his 
sweet  but  melancholy  strain.  The  owl  and  the  bat,  the  fire-fly  and 
will-o'-the-wisp,  are  busy  enough  too. 

Where  is  the  lively  squirrel  that  has  been  springing  all  day  from 
bough  to  bough  ?  where  the  pigeon  %nd  the  hawk  ?  where  the  lark 
and  the  vulture,  the  linnet  and  the  eagle,  the  coney  and  the  fox  f 

The  snake  no  longer  glides  across  the  path,  and  the  toad  has  found 
a  resting-place.  But  the  owl  hoots  from  the  tree,  and  the  bat  flits 
crazily  through  the  gloaming ;  the  fire-fly  and  will-o'-the-wisp — see ! 
there  they  sparkle  and  flicker  and  brighten  again  ! 

'  Where  is  Gron  my  Maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night  V 
•  ••••■ 

Reader— whoever  you  are — who  have  borne  me  company  thus 
far,  if  indeed  you  have  entertained  a  sympathy  in  this  narrative,  then 
let  you  and  I  stop  and  rest  a  moment  here. 

Perhaps  you  are  young,  and  if  you  are  young,  stand  up!  and 
bless  God  that  now,  just  at  this  very  instant,  you  are  brought  to  a 
pause. 

Bring  out  your  hopes  and  look  at  them.  Look  at  them,  but 
not  through  a  Claude-Lorraine-glass.  Look  at  them,  and  tell  me, 
do  they  belong  to  the  petty  future  of  earth,  or  to  the  Infinite  of  ano- 
ther life  1  Can  you  not  answer  1  Alas  !  what  an  unhappy  thought 
that  you  know  not  yourself;  that  you  should  be  always  journeying 
on,  journeying  on,  with —  a  stranger ;  yourself  a  stranger  to  you, 
and  you  a  stranger  to  yourself;  an  awful  and  a  mysterious  compa- 
nionship. Great  God  !  what  if  you  should  be  destined  to  live  thus 
forever ! 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  are  young  no  longer.  Nevertheless,  you 
have  hopes — ay,  hopes  still ! 

Bring  out  your  hopes  and  look  at  theh.  Look  at  them,  but 
not  through  the  dark  vapor  of  disappointment  or  despair.     Nay, 
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•hake  not  your  head  so  gloomily,  but  arouse ;  and  do  you  too  thank 
God  that  you  ore  brought  for  a  while  to  this  stand-still,  as  the  world 
rushes  on  and  leaves  you  behind.  Do  not  be  impatient ;  do  not  say  to 
me :  *  Hands  off!  I  must  overtake  my  comrades  yonder ;  see  how 
they  get  the  start  of  me.'  Stay !  something  better  is  in  store  for  you 
than  Siis  unnatural  race  which  you  are  runnmg ;  and  oh  I  what  balm 
is  there  in  that  word  '  better  P  Let  it  continue  always  better,  better, 
and  how  will  you  approximate by-and-by  to  the  TO  BEAT12T0NI 

Come,  then,  youth  and  man  and  maiden ;  come  and  sit  ye  down 
with  me,  just  as  the  evening  deepens  into  night  There^  I  have  put 
out  the  candles,  and  the  moth  is  safe. 

htt  M9  bring  out  our  hopes  and  look  at  them.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  cheer- 
ful, hopeful,  heartfelt  way.  Thank  God  we  are  here  yet,  safe  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  earth  does  seem  safe  to  man ;  the  enduring  eiuth, 
the  kind  mother,  the  patient  nurse,  which  yields  us  sustenance  and 
supports  our  life.  While  we  talk  of  a  Bbyond,  we  would  not  forget 
Thee.  Prolific  Parent,  with  thy  chaneing  seasons ;  glorifying  and  re- 
newing thy  days  in  the  hoar-frosts  of  winter,  io  the  balmy  oreath  of 
spring,  in  the  triumphant  maturity  of  summer,  and  in  the  fading 
glories  of  the  falL  Earth,  we  bless  Thee !  Surely  we  may  bless 
thee,  if  the  Crbator  pronounced  thee  '  good  i'  Shall  we  not  forgive 
thee  the  bearing  of  a  few  '  thorns  and  thistles'  for  all  the  fruit  which 
we  have  pressed  from  thy  bosom,  or  shall  we  complain,  that,  in  the 
sweat  of  our  face  we  have  to  till  the  ground,  since  it  yieldeth  us  her 
strength  by  tilling  t 

Sut  to  our  hopes.  These  hopes  shall  indicate  our  destiny.  Arrest 
and  cut  off  all  that  are  anchored  here ;  strip  the  heart  of  the  vain 
piomptmgs  which  flutter  around  it ;  silence  me  busy  whisperings  of 
passion  and  self-love ;  then  tell  me-« youth,  man,  maiden — what 
nave  we  remaining  ]  Is  there  a  void — an  utter  void — left  in  these 
hearts  of  ours  1  nothing  had,  nothing  enjoyed,  and  no  residuum  but 
the  bitter  ashes  1  Is  it  even  with  us  *  as  when  an  hungry  man  dream- 
eth,  and  behold  he  eateth ;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty ; 
or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and  behold  he  drinketh ;  but  he 
awaketh,  and  behold  he  is  faint,  and  hb  soul  hath  appetite  V  Then 
indeed  have  we  made  shipwreck  before  the  voyage  has  scarce  com- 
menced, and  we  have  only  to  look  to  it  that  such  shipwreck  be  not 
irreparable.  To  the  work !  quick !  quick  I  that  the  voyage  may  not 
be  lost ! 

But  arrest  and  cut  off  and  silence  these  whispering  and  prompt- 
ings and  hopes,  and  do  our  hearts  still  beat  witn  their  usuiu  time  ] 
Do  we  behold  a  broad  expanse  beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
actual  ]  Is  our  gaze  into  thiB  expanse  only  rendered  brighter  and 
clearer  by  the  cutting  away  of  the  superfluous  foliaee  1  and  can  we 
with  a  lofty  look  and  a  courageous  heart  and  a  trustful  spirit,  lay  our 
hands  upon  our  breast  and  feel  the  Infinite  stirrine  within  us  1  Oh  ! 
youth,  man,  maiden,  I  give  ye  joy  if  this  be  so ;  ror  then  indeed  are 
we  safe  !  Safe,  though  the  possibilities  which  surround  us  are  fear- 
ful to  contemplate ;  though  we  may  not  control  the  hour  or  the  cir- 
cumstance ;  though  grief  may  be  preparing  for  us  a  potion  in  the 
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same  cup  from  which  we  have  drank  delights  and  joys ;  though 
every  thing  about  us  seem  dark  and  unpropitious ;  though  every  thing 
he  dark  and  unpropitious,  yet  are  we  stife —  safe  ! 

Farewell,  youth,  man,  maiden  I  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in  ano- 
ther world ;  perhaps  we  may  then  call  to  mind  how,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, here  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon  in  gentle  Warwickshire, 
we  stopped  and  communed  together. 

What  had  become  of  Kauffmann  1  I  was  to  meet  him  on  the  se- 
cond day  after  our  interview ;  several  weeks  had  elapsed  and  he  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  At  first  I  wondered  at  his  prolonged  ab- 
sence, but  I  soon  became  so  interested  in  Wolfgang  HegeWisch  and 
by  the  society  of  Theresa  Von  Hofrath,  to  say  nothing  of  studies  which 
I  pursued  systematically  under  the  learned  Professor,  that  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  Kauffmann,  and  his  company  of  Free  Speakers. 

One  morning  after  break^t  I  was  seated  in  my  own  room.  Whether 
I  was  thinking  of  my  last  evening's  conversation  with  Theresa,  or  of 
the  latin  thesis  upon  which  I  was  engaged,  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
for  the  two  were  so  blended  in  my  mind  that  I  had  accomplished  little 
or  nothing,  although  I  had  been  an  hour  at  the  task.  My  door  wbb 
open,  I  held  my  pen  in  my  hand,  and  a  partly  finished  sentence,  began 
half  an  hour  before,  had  dried  in  upon  my  paper,  together  with  sundry 
attempted  continuations,  which  had  been  corrected,  written  over  and 
dashed  out.  I  heard  a  step  upon  the  stairway,  and  then  a  step  through 
the  hall,  then  a  step  into  my  room,  a  bold,  manly,  hopeful,  straight- 
forward step ;  but  I  did  not  look  up,  I  did  not  feel  like  looking  up  ; 
for  just  at  that  moment  the  strong  elastic  physique  of  the  step  was 
discordant  to  my  feelings  ;  so  I  held  my  head  over  the  paper,  brought 
my  pen  to  a  line  with  ue  sheet,  and  was  about  changing  a  participle 
into  a  gerund  by  way  of  emendation,  when  I  received  a  friendly  blow 
upon  the  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  a  hand  was  held  out  for  me  to 
shake.     Then  I  looked  up  —  it  was  Frederick  Kauffmann. 

'  I  see  I  must  announce  myself — my  name  is  Kauffmann,  once  a 
friend  to  you — ' 

*  Now  a  friend  ^  me !'  interrupted  I,  laughing.  *  How  could  you 
expect  to  be  recognised  after  runmng  away,  staying  away,  and  break- 
ing an  engagement  to  boot  ]' 

'  Spem  bontm  certamqae  reporto,' 

exclaimed  my  friend  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

'  Se  non  d  Tero  d  ben  troyato,' 

returned  I,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  and  discovering  that  hope 
was  indeed  in  the  ascendant  there. 

'How  are  you  metamorphozed,  my  friend;  what  has  happened  to 
you  ?  Give  me  your  hand  again.  You  are  happier  than  you  were ; 
better  than  you  were,  your  mind  is  in  health ;  it  was  not  in  health 
when  we  separated.  Kauffmann,  I  rejoice  with  you,  although  I  know 
not  the  cause  of  this  change.' 

Kauffmann's  countenance  assumed  a  serious  expression.    It  was 
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evident  that  be  had  something  to  communicate.  Shutting  the  door, 
he  proceeded  to  seat  himself  close  by  me. 

'  St  Leger,  I  have  settled  in  my  own  mind  a  matter  that  has  always 
perplexed  it' 

'Well.' 

'  It  is  die  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other.' 

•Ah!' 

*  So  sure  am  I  that  I  am  right,  that  I  do  not  fear  to  tell  you  all.' 

•  Pray  go  on.' 

*  I  wiIL  Do  yon  remember  our  last  discussion  ]  Do  you  not  re- 
collect—  some  wizard  must  have  put  it  into  your  head — you  told 
me  that  I  had  had  in  my  time  a  love  affair,  and  had  quarrelled  with 
my  friend  because  she  would  not  yield  to  me  ]' 

•Yes.' 

•  St  Leger,  every  word  was  true ;  true  verbatim  et  literatim.  And 
had  you  struck  me  to  the  earth  with  a  blow  I  should  not  have  been 
more  astounded.' 

•  Surely/  said  I,  •  something  mu9t  be  wroug  in  what  I  have  done, 
if  a  mere  acquaintance  lights  upon  it  in  this  wiw.  So  I  went  home 
and  locked  myself  into  my  room,  and  I  said  afler  1  had  turned  the  key : 
•  Friederich  Rauffmtfnn,  thou  goest  not  out  hence  till  thou  hast  sifted 
thyself  as  wheat  Self-confident  though  thou  art,  thou  ehalt  yield  if 
thou  ought  to  yield ;  and  I  communed  with  my  heart,  and  I  tried  to 
commune  with  God  ;  I  brought  to  mind  every  thing  that  took  place 
at  that  last  interview  —  that  unfortunate  interview,  between  Margaret 
and  myself.  I  weighed  every  thing  truthfully.  I  had  done  the  same 
before,  but  in  different  scales.  Then  I  thought  of  creation  and  life, 
and  happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  what  should  cause  the  one  and 
the  other;  and  I  asked  myself;  to  fit  us  for  a  hereafter,  must  we  of 
necessity  suffer  —  suffer,  always  suffer  1  Dare  I  blame  my  Maker  be- 
fore I  have  searched  in  niyself  for  cause  for  blame  1  And  so  I  came  — 
standing  up  alone  before  God  —  to  believe  and  to  feel  and  to  know 
that  much  as  I  had  loved  Margaret,  I  had  not  loved  her  aright,  or 
thought  of  her  aright,  or  treated  her  aright ;  and  then  a  new  light 
broke  in  upon  me,  and  I  unlocked  the  door  and  ran  out,  and  earth 
was  bright.  The  next  day  I  had  seen  Margaret  and  all  was  ex- 
plained. 

'  But  •  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,' '  said  I. 
'  I  intended,  that  for  another  interview,  when  we  both  had  more 
leisure.     I  come  now  on  a  special  mission.' 

*  Nay,  but  I  am  curious  to  have  a  synopsis  at  least  of  your  theory.' 
'  Very  briefly  then,  it  is  this  :  The  most  perfect  spiritual  happi- 
ness consists  in  the  spiritual  union  of  two  of  different  sex,  just  as  the 
most  perfect  domestic  happiness  consist  in  a  well-adapted  temporal 
union.  How  rarely  are  both  kinds  of  happinesss  blended !  How 
are  we  taught  from  youth  up,  that  man's  province  is  command,  and 
woman's  submission !  Is  it  not  absurd  —  absolutely  absurd  —  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Creator  should  make  one  sex  to  be  under  subjectidn 
to  the  other  1  The  Ghreat  and  Good  God,  to  ordain  and  perpetuate 
an  eternal  tyranny  !      Beside,  is  it  not  folly  to  suppose  that  friend- 
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ship  can  exist  except  between  beings  mutaally  free !  Tke  spiritual 
union  of  man  and  woman  makes  the  perfect  life.  And  there  cannot 
be  spiritual  union  where  one  spirit  is  the  master-spirit  and  the  other 
the  subservient -spirit.  I  spurn  the  idea,  the  cant  idea  of  our  times, 
that  difference  in  sex  is  an  organization  of  earth,  with  reference 
only  to  the  continuance  of  the  race.  So  sure  as  there  is  another  life, 
so  sure  will  male  and  female  be  male  and  female  through  all  eternity; 
they  are  destined  to  seek  and  find  happiness  in  each  other;  destined 
together  to  fill  the  object  of  creation,  to  wit :  petfection  m  unity.  But 
I  can  stay  no  longer  at  present ;  I  came  to  engage  you  for  this  evening.* 

*  But  Margaret  and  yourself,  and  this  periect  life,  including  the 
spiritual  and  the  domestic,  are  diey  so  happily  blended  that  you  have 
no  fears  of  another ' 

'  None,  fellow  student — none,'  interrupted  Raufimann,  rapidly. 
*  St  Leger,  had  I  not  felt  sure  of  your  sympathy  in  this  matter  my 
lips  had  been  closed,'  continued  he,  suspiciously. 

'  You  have  it — believe  me,  you  have  it,  my  fnend.  And  —  and 
if  your  theory  requires  a  little  fuller  development  at  your  hands  be- 
fore I  embrace  it,  remember  I  am  not  a  jot  the  less  rejoiced  at  the 
renewal  of  your  hopes.' 

*  I  believe  you,  take  my  hand.  And  now  say,  will  you  be  at  my 
rooms  at  seven,  precisely  V 

*  For  what  ]' 

'  To  accompany  me  to  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Speakers.' 

*  I  fear  I  must  decline  :  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  join  your  company.' 

*  O,  Father  Jupiter ! 

*Pr0kBuperi!  quantum merlalia paOora etiem 
NwMaUhmur 

Who  aks  thee  to  join  us  ?  What  a  cautious,  calculating  wretch  you 
are.  But  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  I  will  not  condemn  you  for  the 
vandalism  that  is  patt  of  your  nature.  Know  then  that  I  have  ob- 
.  tained  the  consent  of  our  society,  that«you,  undeserving  as  you  are, 
should  be  present  on  one  of  our  mystical  nights,  when  you  will  see 
no  one  but  the  scribe,  and  hear  all  that  your  ears  shall  catch.  This 
i^  a  distinction  never  before  granted  to  living  man.  By  heaven,  we 
refused  Goethe  himself,  who  wanted,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  be 
present  on  one  occasion.' 

'  Say  no  more ;  I  go,  and  thank  you,  upon  my  knees,  for  the  privi- 
lege.    Will  that  dor 

*  Yes.    Live  well.' 

And  so  saying,  Friederich  Kaufimann  left  the  apartment,  widi  the 
same  elastic,  cheerful  step,  as  he  entered  it.  I  rose,  and  looked  out 
into  the  garden.  I  beheld  Theresa  in  a  small  arbor,  engaged  in  se- 
curing a  vine  which  had  broken  loose  from  its  fastening.  Snatching 
up  the  thesis^  I  tore  it  into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  the  next  minute  1 
was  assisting  Theresa  to  train  the  vine  ! 

•  •  .  •  •  • 

So  I  concluded  to  go  with  Kauffmann  to  the  '  mystical  meeting.' 
At  the  appointed  hour  I  was  at  his  rooms,  and  we^et  out  together. 
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*  Have  you  no  instructioDS  to  give  me/  said  I,  *  before  we  enter  1 
How  am  I  to  act  ]  —  what  sball  I  do  V 

'  Toa  are  not  to  act,  and  you  are  to  do  nothing  but  listen  with 
all  your  ears/ 

*  And  what  is  the  meaning  of '  mystical  night  t' ' 

*  The  night  when  we  speak  '  unsight,  unseen/  and  treat  generally 
of  bidden  Siings.  We  then  venture  oflen  upon  daring  suggestions, 
not  to  say  assertions,  believing  that  some  truth  will  be  heaved  up  among 
the  error.' 

'  But  who  is  truth-sifter  to  the  society  V 

*  Hush  !  we  shall  get  into  a  discussion,  and  it  will  spoil  my  sybil- 
line  tranquillity.  B^de,  here  we  are  at  the  door.  Go  in  at  this  en- 
trance ;  you  are  expected.  You  will  find  the  scribe  in  his  seat,  and 
a  vacant  chair  for  you ;  take  it,  and  say  nothing.' 

*  But  you  V 

*  I  enter  from  another  direction.  You  will  not  see  me  again  to- 
night    FarewelL' 

So  sayine,  Kauffmann  turned  and  left  me.  I  pushed  through  the 
door,  and  found  myself  in  a  dark,  narrow  passage.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  stumble  along  till  I  came  to  the  end  of  it,  which  I  did  pre- 
sently, and  discovering  another  door,  I  opened  that,  and  found  my- 
self in  a  moderate-sized  room,  tolerably  well  lighted,  containing 
twelve  little  chapels,  or  recesses,  across  which  curtains  were  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  occupant  could  remain  unseen. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  sat  the  scribe,  with  a  large  book  upon  a 
desk  before  him.  Near  the  scribe  Was  a  vacant  chair,  the  only  one 
to  be  seen.  I  marched  in  boldly,  and  took  my  seat,  with  as  much 
nonchalance  of  manner  as  I  could  assume.  The  scribe  did  not  ap- 
pear to  observe  my  entrance ;  he  did  not  look  up,  or  alter  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance.  Not  supposing  that  I  was  literally  limited  to 
the  use  of  my  ears,  I  took  the  liberty  of  casting  my  eyes  around  this 
stranee  apartment.  Directly  over  the  door  at  which  I  entered 
was  uscribed,  in  large  letters : 

Upon  the  wall  opposite  the  door  was  the  following : 


•  ELEMENTS. 

NAT0RE. 

COUPLEZION. 

PLANETS. 

•Water. 

Cold  and  molrt. 

Phlegm. 

Veniu  and  Mart. 

•Fir*. 

Hot  and  dry. 

Choler. 

Sol  and  Mars. 

•Bvth. 

Cold  and  dry. 

Melancholy. 

•Air. 

Hot  and  moist 

Sanguine. 

Jupiter.* 

Over  the  scribe's  table  I  read : 

•Chaseedin.    Asaphlm.    Chatomim.    Mecasphim.    Oazarim.' 
'  Qoi  contemplalione  ereatnranim  cognorit  creatorem.' 

VOL.  zxzui.  26 
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There  was  also  an  inscription  at  the  top  of  the  cartains,  over 
each  recess,  such  as : 

« Renotmce — Renotmce.' 
*  Lore,  bat  deiire  not' 

*  EiOoy,  but  Mek  not  to  posieia.' 

*  Be  tranqail— be  tranqvU.' 
*  Grapple  wltb  and  nnmask  yourself/ 

*  Dare  to  be  wite.' 

*  Nothing  without  its  eqaiTalent' 

*  Every  action  shall  have  its  recompense.' 

*  Every  procedure  shall  have  its  vindication.' 

*  Always  a  result' 

*  Are  you  contented  with  yourself  t' 
*  It  will  be  the  same  story  to-morrow.* 

Looking  through  the  room,  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  curtains 
before  the  recesses,  the  scribe,  and  the  scribe's  desk. 

In  a  few  minutes  thie  mystical  meeting  commenced  bj  the  scribe's 
striking  upon  the  desk  with  a  small  hammer.  I  was  all  attention, 
and  prepared  to  take  my  friend's  advice  and  use  my  ears.  Presently 
a  voice  was  heard  from  behind  one  of  the  curtains  : 

First  Voice  :  '  No  one  can  be  better  than  the  being  he  worships ; 
therefore  worship  the  Perfect  Being.' 

Second  Voice  :  '  He  who  fulfils  what  he  designs  not,  is  a  machine ; 
he  who  fulfils  not  what  he  designs,  is  a  driveller.' 

Third  Voice  t  *  Deity  cannot  sin,  because  Deitt  cannot  be 
tempted.  For  with  what  could  Deitt  be  tempted  ?  What  could 
Deity  gain  by  sinning  1  Man,  poor  wretch  !  is  badly  enough  off; 
he  carries  both  deity  and  devil  in  his  bosom.  He  has  every  tempta- 
tion to  sin,  and  every  inducement  to  keep  from  sin.  The  temptation 
is  pressing,  close  at  hand ;  the  inducement  is  weak,  afar  ofL  There- 
fore a  man  who  in  the  midst  of  besetting  temptations  still  preserves 
his  integrity,  is  the  greatest  possible  object  of  moral  contemplation.' 

Fourth  Voice  : '  True  enough.  For  angels  are  but  milk-sops,  after 
all.  An  angel  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  night's  carouse  in 
honest  Moritz's  wine-cellar ;  even  to  the  ruffling  of  some  of  his 
feathers.  What  a  sorry  appearance,  though,  would  the  dreadful 
next  morning  bring !     But  your  Man — quoma,  he  is  the  creature !' 

Fifth  Voice  :  *  And  your  devil  is  more  of  a  milk-and-water  affair 
than  your  angel.  One  looks  on,  smiling  and  good-tempered;  the 
other,  grinning  and  grimacing  and  whimpering — an  inverted  dog-in- 
the-manger  ;  caught  himself,  he  snarls  because  every  thing  created 
is  not  caught.     Verily,  the  devil  is  a  milk-sop !' 

Sixth  voice  :  '  No  more,  gentlemen,  of  what  does  not  concern 
.    us.     I  would  speak  of  man.     God  created  man  perfect     The 
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Tempter  gave  him  a  hint  of  the  pleasure  of  sin ;  man  took  the  hint, 
yielded  to  the  Tempter,  and  ffulped  up  sin  like  a  flood.  A  perfect 
heing  could  not  have  yielded ;  therefore  God  did  not  create  man 
perfect,  for  he  carried  within  him  the  elements  of  imperfection,  viz., 
the  power  to  sin.' 

Skyenth  Voice  :  *  That  is  masterly !  Now  let  us  know  for  whose 
sake  was  man  made :  for  the  sake  of  God  the  Creator,  or  for  the 
sake  of  man  the  created  1  If  the  former,  it  seems  to  have  heen  a 
hungling  piece  of  husiness ;  if  the  latter,  why  worry  the  poor  devil 
with  your  moral  salves  and  cataplasms,  your  nostrums,  salts  and 
smelling-hottles  1  Let  him  have  his  own  way,  if  a  free  agent ;  and 
heyond  all,  let  him  have  his  own  way  of  having  his  own  way,  say  I.' 

Eighth  Voice  :  '  Gentlefolks,  pray  forhear ;  we  are  certainly  get- 
ting  beyond  our  depth.  We  shall  have  to  mount  stilts  at  this  rate. 
Therefore  seek  helps.  Remember  the  proverb  :  '  A  dwarf  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant  can  see  farther  than  the  giant  himself.' ' 

Ninth  Voice  :  '  Still,  let  me  be  the  giant.  I  would  find  another 
giant,  and  mount  him.' 

Tenth  Voice  :  *  Verily,  this  is  a  strange  assemblage  i  Behold  an 
illustration  of  the  old  saying :  '  Children,  fools  and  drunken  men 
speak  truth.' '  • 

Eleventh  Voice  :  '  How  of  drunken  men  V 

Text II  Voice  :  *  JSi  vino  Veritas  /' 

Twelfth  Voice  :  '  J  am  truth,  truth,  truth  I  I  am  pale  and  slen- 
der, but  unchangeable;  I  am  poor,  needy,  and  a  wanderer;  I  can 
promise  nothing,  for  nothing  comes  of  promises.  Whoso  gives  me 
shelter  gains  nothing  here ;  nay,  he  loses  much  ;  to  wit,  the  excite- 
ment of  false  images,  false  shows,  false  honors,  false  symbols,  false 
words,  false  deeds.     The  man  who  shelters  me  must  lose  all  this !' 

FiBST  Voice  :  *  A  word,  neighbor,  about  this  same  truth.  Why  is 
this  commodity  subject  to  so  much  alloy,  when  of  all  commodities  it 
is  most  injured  by  alloy  1  Why  is  it  necessary  to  make  truth  palata- 
ble by  a  seasoning  of  make-believes  ?  Why  is  it  considered  a  mark 
of  wisdom  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  and  a  mark  of  folly  to  expose 
them  ?  Why  is  it,  as  our  brother  has  said,  that  but  three  classes 
stand  charged  with  telling  truth  :  children,  fools  and  drunken  men  V 

Second  Voice  :  '  I  will  have  none  of  you,  Mistress  Truth !  What 
could  I  do  with  you,  naked  as  you  come  to  me  ?  Clothe  yourself 
with  the  befitting  and  graceful  drapery  of  prevarication,  and  you  may 
perhaps  pass  cuiTent  among  us.  But  to  take  you  as  you  are  —  I 
would  as  soon  walk  about  naked  myself!' 

Third  Voice  :  *  Nay,  but  strip  man  of  all  his  vanities,  and  what  is 
he  ?  Take  from  him  what  sin  has  entailed  upon  him,  and  what  is 
he  1  Relieve  him  from  the  care  of  maintaining  life  ;  the  care  of  pro- 
viding clothes,  food,  and  a  place  to  sleep,  to  eat  and  to  rest  in  ;  the 
care  of  preserving  life  and  of  enjoying  life ;  from  education,  and  the 
need  of  education ;  and  you  arrest  all  the  busy  occupations  of  hu- 
manity, and  make  man ' 

Fourth  Voice,  (interrupting :)  Go  on,  go  on,  brother ;  work  away 
at  man  ;  you  have  but  just  began.     Strip  him  of  all  his  vanities ; 
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strip  him  of  his  follies  ;  strip  him  of  his  deceits,  strip  him  of  his  pre- 
tences and  his  shows,  strip  him  of  his  feelings,  strip  him  of  his 
thoughts,  strip  him  of  himself — then  what  is  he  ?  Pshaw  !  man  is 
as  his  Creator  intended  him  to  be ;  a  capital  chap,  after  all,  is  man  ! 
Go  on  and  prosper,  mad  fellow  I' 

Fifth  Voice  :  <  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast :  cease  this  trifling,  and  be 
serious,  for  the  feelings  we  are  now  cherishing  are  defining  the  spi- 
ritual world  in  which  we  shall  live  forever.' 

Sixth  Voice  :  '  True.  How  many  lives  are  going  on  at  this  mo- 
ment together !  — how  many  hearts  are  now  beating  with  a  stirring 
selfishness!' 

Seventh  Voice  :  *  And  the  man  who  revolves  about  himself  as  a 
centre  is  a  lost  man  !' 

Eighth  Voice  :  '  Why  are  you  not  better  V 

Ninth  Voice  :  *  Why  am  I  not  worse  ?     Answer  me  th/U  P 

Tenth  Voice  :  '  After  all,  is  there  not  something  unendurable  in 
man's  condition  ? — groaning  under  laws  which  he  had  no  voice  in 
enacting,  and  forced  to  live  with  instincts  and  passions  and  desires 
and  impulses  which  he  had  no  agency  in  creating  ]  Surely  man  is 
not  himself/ 

Eleventh  Voice  :  '  Hearken  to  jne.  You  do  err  greatly.  Man 
may  or  may  not  be  himself,  but  man  is  only  himself  when  necessity 
no  longer  binds  him  ;  but  necessity  always  binds  the  sensuous  man. 
It  is  when  his  moral  nature  asserts  its  superiority  that  man  fears  no 
necessity ;  for  he  rises  superior  to  necessity.' 

Twelfth  Voice  :  '  Well  spoken !' 


I  HAVE  put  down  enough  of  what  passed  at  the  mystical  meeting 
of  the  Free  Speakers  to  convey  some  idea  of  their  proceedings ; 
these  went  on  without  intermission  for  two  hours,  dunng  which  the 
wildest  ideas  were  started,  while  often  the  best  sentiments  were  uttered. 
The  medley  was  truly  a  complete  one.  At  length  the  scribe  struck 
with  his  hammer  upon  the  desk.  Silence  succeeded.  The  scribe 
then  rose,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room.  As  a  matter  of  prudence, 
I  thought  it  best  to  follow ;  so  I  pushed  on  after  him,  but  he  disap- 
peared at  a  side-door.  I  mai'ched  straight  into  the  street  And 
thus  ended  my  fifst  and  last  visit  to  the  Mystical  Society  of  the  Free 
Speakers  of  Leipsic. 


AN     EPIORAM, 


VKlTrail  AVTEB  BIKtXO  WZTB  A  CATHOLIC   y&lXV]}  trPOM  VZSB   021  ▲  VAST' BAT. 

Who  can  believe,  with  common  sense, 
A  little  meat  gives  God  offence ; 
Or  that  a  herring  hath  a  chann 
Almighty  vengeance  to  disaim? 
Wrapped  up  in  majesty  divine, 
Does  Hb  regard  on  what  we  dine? 


LITERARY     NOTICES, 


Tbm  BnroKT  tar  ZmQUMO,  from  the  AeeeMioa  of  JAaocs  the  Second.   By  Teoiut  Babiko* 
toxMacadxjlt.    Second  Tolnme.    Mew- York:  Hasfxe and  Bnorims. 

Ws  gave  in  our  last  nnmber  a  somewhat  brief  notice  of  the  fiist  Tolnme  of  this 
intenstin{r  and  powerful  work.  Vivid  and  striking  as  were  its  historical  delineations, 
howerer,  it  falls  short  of  the  vigor  and  picturesqueness  which  characterize  the  Tolooie 
now  before  ns.  It  begins  with  the  base,  cormpt,  tyrannical  reign  of  Jam ks  the  Second, 
and  the  change  it  wrought  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  English  people.  At  the 
pnper  point  comes  in  a  grand  and  strongly-drawn  portrait  of  Wiluam,  and  thence- 
forward  he  becomes  the  central  figure  of  the  groat  drama,  and  all  the  other  charac- 
teiSy  though  grand  and  striking  in  themselves,  derive  their  chief  importance  from 
their  relation  to  his  advancement  We  cordially  endorse  the  appreciative  commen- 
dations of  the '  Courier*  daily  journal,  of  this  superb  historical  essay:  *  To  our  mmd 
it  seems,  in  its  tone  and  temper,  as  well  as  in  grouping  and  in  general  effect,  the  very 
peifectiott  of  history.  Abounding  in  details,  it  is  never  dry.  Often  philosophical,  it 
»  never  dull.  Its  pictures  of  men  are  as  full  of  life  and  as  true  to  nature  as  those  of 
Kmbixkr  ;  and  its  descriptions  of  events  are  as  graphic  and  as  stirring  as  the  events 
themselves.  Its  style  is  peculiar,  and  will  be  deemed  faulty  by  those  who  judge  it  by 
the  long,  rich  and  magnificent  sentences  of  Milton,  Hooker  and  Bvrxe  ;  but  it  is 
sdrring,  strong  and  effisctive.  Each  sentence  tells  one  thing;  strikes  one  Mow,  and 
no  more.  But  the  blow  is  truly  aimed  ;  it  hits  with  a  quick,  sharp,  ringing  stroke, 
and  it  never  fails  to  telL  ^any  writers  can  strike  as  often,  and  some  can  strike  more 
weighty  blows ;  but  in  none  do  they  fall  at  once  so  rapid  and  m  heavy  as  in  Macau- 
lay  :  they  ring  and  crack  like  a  roll  of  musketry,  but  they  crash  and  demolish  like  «> 
cannon-balfa.  Maoaulay's  history  will  have  ten  times  as  many  readess  as  any  other 
ever  written  of  the  same  events.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  is  alive.  His  men  and 
women  live  and  love,  move  and  hate,  and  fill  those  who  read  of  them  with  all  the 
passioDs  which  their  actual  vision  might  iu^ire.  He  has  clothed  the  riceleton  of  his- 
torical facts  with  flesh,  breathed  into  it  life  and. vigor,  and  given  to  it  the  ruddy  glow 
of  his  own  warm  and  brilliant  imagination.  Nobody  who  reads  it  will  deem  English 
history  dull  or  uninteresting.  No  one  of  Scott's  novels  Is  more  fascinating,  and  few 
of  those  novels  will  be  more  widely  read.*  We  gave  in  our  last  nnmber  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  MacadIiAy's  style  in  the  fint  volume.  Let  us  now  show,  by  a  single  pasrage 
from  the  second,  that  being,  in  sporting  phrase, '  well  in  harness,'  he  <  goes*  better  and 
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better.    The  following  sets  forth  the  resalt  of  the  trial  of  the  seTen  biahope  for  a 

*  leditioQB  libel :' 

*  It  wm  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict    The  nigbt  was  anight  of 
faitenae anxiety.  Some  letters  are  extant  which  were  despatched  during  that  period  of  sasp 


end  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  '  It  is  very  late,'  wrote  the  papal  nun- 
cio, '  and  the  decision  is  not  yet  known.  The  Judges  and  the  culprits  have  gonf  to  their  own 
homes.  The  Jury  remain  together.  To-morrow  we  shall  learn  the  event  of  tms  great  struggle.' 
*■  The  solicitor  for  the  bishops  sat  up  all  night  with  a  body  of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to 
tiie  room  where  the  Jury  was  consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watehed  the  doors,  for  those  officers  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  crown, 
and  might,  if  not  carefully  observed,  have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with  food,  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other  eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore  kept  Not  even  a 
candle  to  light  a  pipe  was  permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water  for  washing  were  suffered 
to  pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning.  The  Jurymen,  raging  with  thirst  soon  lapped  up  the 
whole.  Great  numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighboring  streets  till  dawn.  Everv  hour  a 
measenger  came  from  Whitehall  to  know  what  was  passing.  Voices,  high  in  altercatloa,  were 
repeatedly  heard  within  the  room,  but  nothing  certun  was  known. 

*  At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave 
wav ;  but  Abnold  was  obstinate.  Thokas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great  estate,  who 
haa  paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence  and  speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes,  wished  to  arsue 
the  question.  Aunold  declined.  He  was  not  used,  he  doggedly  said,  to  reasoning  and  debadng. 
His  conscience  was  not  satisfied ;  and  he  should  not  acquit  the  bishops.  '  If  you  come  to  that,* 
said  Austin,  '  look  at  me.  1  am  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such 
a  petition  as  this  a  libel,  here  will  I  stay  till  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  tobacco-pipe  I'  It  was  six  in 
the  morning  before  Ajinold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  Jury  were  agreed,  but  what 
the  verdict  would  be  was  still  a  secret 

'  At  ten  the  court  again  met  The  crowd  was  greater  than  ever.  The  Jury  appeared  in  their 
box,  and  there  was  a  breathless  stillness. 

« Sir  Samukl  Astxt  spoke :  *  Do  you  find  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  guilty  of  Uie  mis- 
demeanor whereof  they  are  impeached,  or  not  guilty  V  Sir  Rooxm  Lanolxy  answered,  *Not 
ffoilty.'  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Halitax  sprang  up  and  waved  his  hat  At  that  sinial. 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who  crowded  the 
great  hall,  replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack ;  and  in  aoo- 
&er  moment  the  innumerable  throns  without  set  up  a  third  huzza,  wUch  was  heard  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  boats  which  covered  the  Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer,  A  peal  of  gunpowder 
was  heard  on  the  water,  and  another,  and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings 
went  flying  past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  London  Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masta  below. 
As  the  news  spread,  streets  >and  squares,  market-places  and  coffee-houses,  broke  forth  into  ac- 
clamations. Yet  were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping ;  for  the  feelinga  of  men 
had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point  that  at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud  for  very  Joy.  HeanwhUe,  from 
the  outskirts  of  the  multitude  horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the  great  roads  intel- 
l^ence  of  the  victory  of  our  church  and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could 
awe  the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  solicitor.  Striving  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
din.  he  called  on  the  judges  to  commit  those  who  had  violated  by  clamor  the  dignity  of  a  court 
of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was  seized;  but  tiie  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  ror  an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  ffentle  reprimand. 

*  It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to  any  other  business.  Indeed,  the  roar  of 
the  multitude  was  such  that  for  half  an  hour  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court.  Wiz^ 
LiAus  got  to  his  coach  amid  a  tempest  of  hisses  and  curses.  Gabtwbioht,  whose  curiosity 
was  ungovernable,  had  been  guilty  of  the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in 
order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  bis  corpulent 
figure,  and  was  hooted  through  the  hall.  'Take  care,'  said  one, '  of  the  wotf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing I'    *  Make  room,'  cried  another,  *  for  the  man  with  the  Pope  in  bis  belly  1' 

'  The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the  crowd  which  implored  their  blessing  in  the 
neareat  Chapel  where  divine  service  was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that  morn- 
ing throughout  the  capital,  and  many  pious  persons  repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the 
parishes  of  the  city  and  liberties  were  ringing.  The  jury,  meanwhile,  could  scarcely  make 
ueir  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with  hundreds.  *  Ooo  bless  you !' 
cried  the  people ;  '  God  prosper  your  families  I  You  have  done  like  honest  good-natured  gm- 
tlemen.  Tou  have  saved  us  all  to-day.'  As  the  noblemen  who  had  appeared  to  support  the 
good  cause  drove  off,  they  flung  from  their  carriage-windows  bandfuls  of  money,  and  bade  the 
crowd  drink  to  the  hedth  of  the  bishc^  and  the  jury.' 

Such  is  the  style  of  Macaulay's  history ;  a  style  which  is  indebted  for  its  attrac- 
tions to  the  author's  knowledge  of  the  *  art  which  is  not  an  art'  of  patting  proper 
words  in  proper  places.  And  the  reader  can  easily  seoi  even  fh>m  the  two  brief  ex« 
tracts  which  we  have  ^ven,  in  the  last  and  the  present  number,  the  admirable  quali- 
ties which  we  indicated  as  eminently  characteristic  of  the  work,  which,  we  may  re- 
mark in  dosing,  is  made  doubly  delightful  to  read  by  the  white  paper,  and  large 
clear  types  upon  which  it  is  impressed  for  present  and  future  generations. 
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TuAMKum :  HIS  GxHnjt,  Lira  and  Cbamaotk*.    An  OratUm  dellTered  before  HA  New-Tork 
T^rpogra^ilcal  Bodaty,  Jtnuary  17, 1849.    By  John  L.  Jcwm.    pp.  37.    New-York :  Uam- 


Ws  had  the  pleasure,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  hear  this  excellent  oration 
read  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  Franklin,  known  as  the  '  Printers' 
Festiral  ;*  an  occasion  which  will  be  remembered  with  pleasore  by  many  a  piest 
present.  And  we  have,  in  the  wide  lines  and  large  clear  types  of  the  Address  before 
OS,  a  flimtlitnde,  as  it  were,  of  the  manner  of  delivery  of  the  orator  of  the  evening ; 
the  dear,  plump  enunciation  of  the  speaker  bringing  every  word  and  sentence,  and 
withoat  undue  emphasis,  to  the  ears  of  his  auditora,  as  the  printed  symbols  of  the 
pamphlet  will  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  We  cannot  altogether  agree  as  touchmg  the 
*  conaeqaenoes*  which  are  predicated  of  Franklin's  familiar  writings  for  the  youth  of 
America.  While  we  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  many  of  *  Poor  Richard's  pru- 
dential maxims  are  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  upon  all  who  read  and  prac- 
tise them,  there  are  still  others,  which  if  followed  out  by  every  man,  in  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow,  would  make  us  a  nation  of  mean  hoardem  and  'cute  bargamers,  with- 
oat enterpiiae  and  without  ambition,  except  to  make  a  *  penny  saved'  earn  '  two-pence 
mofe.'  In  the  mfancy  of  our  republic,  it  was  well,  perhaps,  to  <  do  evil'  by  inculca- 
tion»  that  present  *  good  might  come  ;*  yet  it  was  not  the  height  of  enlarged  philoso- 
phy, notwithstanding.  But  these  were  merely  *  spots  upon  the  sun.'  We  annex  a 
passage  from  the  oration,  descriptive  of  the  influence  of  Franklin's  presence  at  the 
French  court: 

TfOB  mppeunnce  of  so  eminent  an  adrocate  for  America  at  the  eonrt  of  VertaDles,  and  the 


prospect  of  an  offenslre  and  defenaive  league  between  bar  eoloniea  and  her  moat  ancient  and 
mvetente  foe,  waa  the  canse  of  no  little  oneaaineas  to  England,  and  excited  agalnat  Franklin 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  her  miniatera.  They  accordinglv  aet  in  motion  all  the  well-known 
machtnery  of  diplomacy  to  deatroy  IiIa  indoenee  and  induce  him  to  abandon  hia  miaaion.  Flat* 
tarj,  promiaea  and  tlireata  were  again  reaorted  to.  AgenU  were  apeciallv  deputed  kindly  to 
itt&rm  him  that  lie  waa  anrroonded  by  French  miniaterial  apiea.  Wnen  at  length  it  waa  hinted 
thai  eren  hia  life  waa  in  danger,  FaAtnoLiN  thanked  hia  informant  for  hia  kind  caution ;  '  but,' 
added  he,  'haTing  nearly  finuhed  a  long  life.  I  aet  but  little  ralue  upon  what  remalna  of  it. 
Like  a  draper,  when  one  chaffers  with  him  for  a  remnant,  1  am  ready  to  aay,  *  Aa  it  ia  only  a 
fiag-end,  I  will  not  differ  with  you  about  it ;  take  it  for  what  you  pleaae.'  Perhapa  the  beat  uae 
SQfch  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him.' 

*  FmAtnain  waa  now  in  hia  eightieth  year.  A  painful  diacaae  bad  fastened  upon  him ;  and  his 
eemeat  deaire  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hia  daya  in  hia  natire  land  induced  nlm  to  aolleit  hia 
leeall.  The  Congreaa  granted  hia  reaneat.  On  the  occasion  of  taking  hia  leave  of  them,  no 
mark  of  attention  or  respect  was  omitted  on  the  part  of  his  ardent  and  numerous  friends  in 
Fnmee.  His  departure  was  anticipated  with  regret  by  them  all.  His  bodily  hifirmitiea  not 
permitting  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  sea-port  of  Havre  de  Grace  in  the 
Qneen*a  litter,  which  had  been  kindly  offered  him  for  his  Joumev.  His  leisure  (faring  this  his 
last  sea-voyage  was  occupied  in  writing  valuable  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  which  were  after- 
ward read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  published  in  a  volume  of  the  8o- 
eiety'a  TranaactionB.' 

With  the  ensuing  estimate  of  the  characteristics  evolved  in  the  career  of  Franklin, 
we  must  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  Address :  '  He  united  in  himself  the  two 
great  principles  of  wise  conservatism  and  enlightened  progress.  He  was  free  alike 
from  a  blind  worship  of  time-honored  error,  and  a  superficial  contempt  for  those  monu- 
ments of  wisdom  and  experience  that  have  survived  the  storm  and  wreck  of  centuries 
of  desolation.  While  he  maintained  the  position  of  a  bold  experimenter  ;  of  a  man 
who  feared  not  to  question,  hy  a  rigorous  logic,  oven  things  that  had  been  held  almost 
too  sacred  for  human  scrutiny ;  yet  no  one  ever  stood  in  less  danger  of  being  harried 
away  by  the  mere  current  of  innovation.  All  other  things  might  admit  of  change, 
modification,  or  re-constmction ;  but  the  great  prmciples  of  Truth,  Justice  and  Integ- 
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rity  coald  never  yield  In  bis  mind  to  farther  the  success  of  any  cause,  however  bene- 
ficial its  apparent  character.  These,  with  him,  admitted  of  neither  change  nor  im- 
provement They  were  fixpd,  immutable,  and  eternal ;  and  though  he  witnessed 
with  interest  the  first  throes  and  npheavings  of  that  great  revolution,  whose  shocks 
have  been  felt  since  his  day  in  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe,  he  yet  felt  assured 
that  thd  transient  only  and  the  perishable  would  yield  to  its  convulsions.  He  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  and  conviction  in  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  moral  principle : 
a  faith  not  merely  of  the  head  or  the  intellect ;  not  a  bare  formal  assent  to  the  common- 
place axioms  of  philosophy  or  religion ;  but  a  faith  that  descended  to  the  heart  and 
the  affections,  and  became  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  his  conduct  This  it  was  that 
enabled  him  to  view  with  complacency,  and  even  with  joy,  the  breaking  up  and  pass- 
ing away  of  hoary  institutions,  on  which  more  timid  minds  Were  fain  to  believe  that 
even  the  foundation  of  human  society  reposed.' 


An  ADDUtss  DELrvxRED  BKFORB  THc  NEw-ENGn.AND  SocixTvof  the  Ci^of  Brooklji^  (L.  I.,) 
on  tho  AnnirerMrr  of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrime  at  Plymouth.  By  Jakks  HuKPHasr. 
New-York :  C.  M.  Baztok. 

This  address,  we  are  given  to  understand,  was  composed  only  two  days  before  the 
evening  of  its  delivery,  in  the  midst,  moreover,  of  pressing  professional  engagements. 
The  reader  would  scKrcely  have  inferred  this  from  the  address  itself,  which  is  written 
throughout  with  simplicity  and  force,  and  rises  at  times  to  impassioned  eloquence.  It 
is  a  thorough  resumd  of  the  Puritan  character  and  career ;  and  while  it  admits  that 
what  were  virtues  in  the  first-comers  degenerated  in  their  descendants  into  awterity 
and  Qsceticism,  it  dwells  with  unction  upon  the  stem  and  grand  outlines  of  the  '  real 
Simon  Purks;'  their  'strength  of  intellect,  force  of  will,  fervid  impulses,  simplicity, 
constancy,  courage  rising  into  the  highest  heroism,  resolution  deepened  into  a  resistless 
purpose,  and  fortitude  sublimed  into  the  martyr's  tranquil  endurance.'  Nothing  is  said, 
we  are  surprised  to  see,  of  the  exhibition  of  the  aforesaid  *  fervid  impulses'  in  the  per- 
secution of  unoffending  Quakers;  nor  is  the  effect  traced  of  that  'strength  of  intel- 
lect* which  led  to  the  hanging  of  innocent  women  on  strong  suspicion  of  being  witches. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  well-established  by  the  Address  before  us ;  namely,  that 
the  Pilgrims  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having,  for  the  first  time  in  the  worid'e  his- 
tory, established  a  form  of  government  springing  out  of  the  will  of  the  whole  people, 
resting  upon  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  governed,  and  secured,  guarded,  and 
perpetuated  by  a  written  constitution.  A  single  passage  ftmn  the  close  of  the  address 
will  justify  the  encomiums  we  have  passed  upon  the  fervid  eloquence  which  charac- 
terizes portions  of  the  performance : 

*  Trb  Puritans  had  not  the  conning  hand,  to  eanie  the  mimic  acene  to  glow  apon  the  canvaH. 
bat  they  eonld  fill  the  eye  of  the  world  with  a  hundred  ptcturea  which  will  never  fade  away. 
They  had  no  akill  to  cause  the  inanimate  marble,  under  their  plastic  touch,  almost  to  breathe 
and  glow  with  life ;  for  they  were  engaged  in  the  nobler  work  of  preserrlng  from  degradatioD 
that  form  i^hich  came  living  and  breathing,  from  the  hand  of  a  mightier  artist. 


'  Our  hearts  to-night  rush  back  to  the  shores  of  Plymouth.    The  scenes  of  that  erer-reiDem- 
)red  month  come  crowding  upon  our  memories.    As  they  pass  before  ua.  let  us  read  Uie  sub- 
lime lessons  which  they  would  teach  us ;  lessons  of  heroism,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  fortitade,  of 


faith.  We  see  the  weary  company  casting  their  anchor  within  the  sheltering  arm  of  the  Cape. 
We  follow  them  in  their  first  searches  for  a  place  to  build  their  houses ;  we  see  tiiem  dicing 
into  the  frozen  ground  for  food,  finding  some  fair  Indian  com  which  they  carefuny  preserve 
for  seed,  but  for  the  most  part  finding  only  Indian  graves.  We  see  them  in  their  exhaoatiDg 
marches  through  the  tangled  forest  while  *  it  blowed  and  did  snow  dqr  and  night,  and  firose 
withal,  and  some  of  them  took  the  originals  of  their  deaths  there.' 
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the  lonely  rilencee  around  tfaem : 

*  And  bnathM  a  browner  Saoirmr  on  tliawveda.' 

*  And  the  deed  *  are  burled  on  the  bank  at  a  Utile  diatance  from  the  rock  where  they  landed 
and  leat  the  Indiana  should  take  edTantage  of  the  weak  and  wretched  atate  of  the  colony,  the 
graTes  are  leTelled  and  sown,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  concealment'  What  an  emblem  is  that  flrat 
aeed-field  of  a  New  World,  thus  planted  in  aorrow  and  in  teara  I — what  a  hanrest  haa  apmng 
up  from  that  predooa  leed  I  How  haa  it  extended  orer  our  wide  land ;  aronnd  oar  medlter- 
nneen  lakea ;  along  our  globe-embracingrirera ;  acroaa  prairlea  broader  than  kingly  prortncea ; 


orer  atatea  larger  than  roralrealma  I  HowhaaitapreadnomthereaoondingaeatotlMTaatcen- 
tral  mountaina  I — ay,  and  over  and  beyond  them ;  even  now,  whfle  I  apeak,  encircling  the  aHent 
ahorea  of  the  great  Tranquil  Ocean  I' 

We  haye  omitted  to  state  that  the  Addrees  is  pablished  at  the  request  of  the  New- 
England  Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  that  its  execution  reflects  credit  upon  their  care 
and  liberality. 


Ovrn.iKKs  OF  English  LinnATumB.  By  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Lite- 
rature in  the  Imperial  College  of  Saint  Peteraborgh.  In  one  Tolume.  pp.  435.  Philadel- 
phia :  LXA  AND  BLAHGHASD. 

Tms  is  a  yaluable  and  very  mteresting  yolnme,  which  for  Yarions  merits,  will  gradu- 
ally find  its  way  to  all  lihraries.  It  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be,  a  <  useftil  outline  intro- 
duction to  English  literature,  both  to  the  English  and  the  foreign  student  It  is  a  sue- 
oessfiil  attempt  to  describe  the  causes,  instruments,  and  nature  of  those  great  revolu- 
tions in  taste  which  form  what  are  termed  <  Schools  of  Writing.'  In  order  to  do  this, 
and  to  mark  more  especially  those  broad  and  salient  features  which  ought  to  be  clear! y 
fixed  in  the  reader's  mmd  before  he  can  profitably  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  subject, 
only  the  greater  names,  the  greater  types  of  each  period,  have  been  examined ;  while 
the  inferior,  or  merely  tmttatiMy.writers  have  been  unscrupulously  neglected :  in  short, 
the  author  has  masked  only  the  chief  luminaries  in  each  intellectual  constellation ; 
he  has  not  attempted  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  stars.  This  method  unites  the 
advantages  of  conciseness  and  completeness;  for,  should  the  reader  push  his  studies 
no  farther,  he  may  at  least  form  clear  ideas  of  the  main  boundaries  and  divisions  of 
English  literature ;  while  the  frequent  change  of  toi»e  will  render  these  pages  much 
less  tiresome  and  monotonous  than  a  regular  systematic  treatise.  The  author  has  con- 
sidered the  greater  names  in  English  literature  under  a  double  point  of  view :  first,  as 
glorified  types  and  noble  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  physiog- 
nomy of  their  times ;  and  secondly,  in  their  own  individuality.  The  sketches  of  the 
great  Baconian  revolution  in  philosophy,  of  the  state  of  the  Drama  under  Euzabkth 
and  Jambs  the  First,  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Cmnmonwealth  and  Resto- 
ration, of  the  romantic  school  of  fiction,  of  Byronism,  and  of  the  present  tendencies 
of  poetry,  will  be  found  to  possess  great  interest;  and  it  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat,  in  a 
popular  manner,  questions  hitherto  neglected  in  elementary  books,  but  which  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  present  age  renders  it  no  longer  expedient  to  pan  over  with- 
out remark.  The  present  volume  will  be  followed  by  a  second,  neariy  similar  In  bulk, 
and  divided  into  the  same  number  of  chapters,  containing  a  selection  of  choice  pas- 
sages from  the  writers  treated  of  in,  these  pages.'  So  well  pleased  have  we  been  m 
the  perusal  of  the  present  volume,  that  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  other,  here 
promised.  The  author  has  shown  himself  fully  competent  to  the  task  which  he  has 
hnposed  upon  himself. 
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*  Foot-Prints  or  Izaak  Walton/  —  Many  hearty  thanks  to  '  J.  T.  F.'  for  the 
•ketch  which  enraei.  <  I  will  now  lead  yon,'  eayi  the  gentle  and  pioiu  Izaak  Walton, 
in  hia  <  CompUie  AngUr,*  to  an  honest  ale-hoose,  where  we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room» 
lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stack  aboat  the  walL'  Let  os,  in  a  kin- 
dred qiirit,  follow  oar  appreciative  and  natore-loving  correspondent  to  one  of  the 
scenes  immortalized  by  Walton  himself;  where  he  and  his  piscatory  confreres  loll 
often  <  wiled  from  the  silver  stream  the  speckled  prey.'  And,  good  Gothamite,  as  we 
so  follow  our  friend,  let  as  think  of  the  chained  streams,  now  *  silent  as  the  gronnd,' 
which  the  Uander  airs  of  March  shall  liberate  to  the  san ;  which  the  soft  showen  of 
April  shall '  dissolve  in  masic ;'  and  which  May  shall  pe<9le  with  the  beaatifol,  the 
'  vari-spotted  trout  I'  Ah,  it  is  a  pleasare,  on  this  water-cold,  boisteroos  Febrnary  day 
to  think  of  these  thmgs,  in  connection  with  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road,  and 
the  handred  troat-streams  which  will  soon  throw  themselves  into  theDelaware,  and 
the  Sasquehanna,  and  the  Chenango,  along  the  line  of  that  great  iron  thoroagfafaie ! 
We  ventare  to  predict,  that  within  three  months  from  this  present  writing  there  will 
have  been  a  thoosand  persons  *  gone  a-fishing*  in  those  streams  and  their  tributaries. 

<  I  AWOKE  in  London  one  fine  sunny  summer  morning,  posseawd  with  that  same 
longing  for  the  river  side  which  filled  the  breast  of  honest  Viator  when  he  heard  the 
wind  singing  in  his  chamber  window  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  determined  to 
stretch  my  legs  np  Tottenham-Hill  and  follow  on  toward  Ware  and  the  river  Lea,  be- 
fore night-fall ;  and  thoagh  I  could  hardly  hope  to  find  an  evening  welcome  at  the 
Tliatched-House  in  Hoddesden,  where  the  Master  and  Scholar  turned  in  at  the  close 
of  thai  still  May-day  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a  cup  of  drink  and  a  little  rest,  I 
resolved  to  reconnoitre  the  haunts  of  old  Izaak,  peradventuring  I  might  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  take  a  trout  from  one  of  those  clear  cold  streams  on  whose  flowery  banks  ho 
had  so  often  mused. 

'  It  is  delightful,  says  GmomMY  Crayon,  to  saunter  along  those  limpid  streams 
which  wander  like  veins  of  silver  through  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful  country ;  leadmg 
one  through  adivenrity  of  small  home  scenery ;  sometimes  winding  through  ornamented 
grounds ;  sometimes  brimming  along  through  rich  pasturage,  where  the  fresh  grass  is  min- 
gled with  sweet-smeUing  flowem ;  sometimes  venturing  in  sight  of  villages  and  hamleti, 
and  then  running  capriciously  away  into  shady  retirements.  The  sweetness  and  se- 
rsnity  of  nature,  and  the  quiet  watchfulness  of  the  spot  gradually  bring  on  pleasant 
fits  of  musing ;  which  are  now  and  then  agreeably  inteiTupted  by  the  song  of  a  bird, 
the  distant  whistle  of  th^  peasant,  or  periiaps  the  vagary  of  some  fish,  leaping  out  of 
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the  still  water,  and  ■kimining  traniiently  nbont  its  glassy  suiface.  <  When  I  would 
heget  content,'  says  Luak  Walton,  <  and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom 
■nd  proridence  of  Almiobtt  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  of  some  gliding  stream, 
■nd  there  contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other  living 
creatures  that  are  not  only  created,  but  fed  (man  knows  not  why)  by  the  goodness  of 
the  God  of  Nature ;  and  therefore  trust  in  him.' 

*  I  had  engaged  a  burly  youth  to  call  at  my  lodgings  before  sun-rise  with  his  clumsy 
vehicle,  intending  to  stop  on  my  way  through  the  country  at  one  or  two  places  on  the 
road.  One  of  these  spots  of  interest,  which  lay  directly  in  the  route,  is  the  Bell-Inn 
at  Edmonston,  immortalised  by  Cowpir  in  John  Gix.nN*s  ride ;  and  the  other  the 
town  of  Enfield,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  chase,  and  more  latterly  the  residence  for 
a  season  of  the  author  of  Elia.  My  sleepy  urchin  outstaid  his  hour  so  abominably  that 
I  was  obliged  to  push  on  with  barely  a  glance  at  these  places ;  passing  rapidly  also  by 
Waltham  Cross  and  Cardinal  Wolsbt's  manor-house. 

'  Seventeen  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  London,  standing  at  the  farther  end  of 
Hoddesden  in  Hertfordshire,  we  came  upon  a  low  cottage,  surrounded  by  a  honey- 
sackle  hedge,  which  promised  a  shady  retreat  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly asked  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in  the  ample  back-room,  whose  nicely-sanded 
floor,  seen  through  the  window,  invited  the  passer-by  to  repose.  As  the  little  hostess 
bustled  about  the  apartment,  switching  here  and  there  a  dusty  spot  with  her  apron, 
(we  had  taken  the  good  woman  by  surprise,)  I  delighted  to  imagine  this  the  identical 
Thatehed-House  to  which  the  hunter  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  '  angled  on 
with  so  much  pleasure.'  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  a  little  copy  of  '  The  Complete  An- 
gler,' and  commenced  reading  as  I  sat  lolling  out  of  the  low  windows.  The  afternoon 
was  calm  and  delightful.  The  perfumed  vines,  during  a  gently  falling  shower,  filled 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  cottage  with  their  delicious  fragrance.  Verdant  mea- 
dows stretched  away  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  their  ample  bounds 
while  above  them,  trilling  a  thousand  cheerful  melodies,  rose  high  '  the  nimble  musi- 
cians of  the  air.'  No  wonder  the  contemplative  spirit  of  the  devout  old  angler  recog- 
nised so  much  hearty  satisfaction  in  these  rural  scenes,  and  that  he  thought  of  them 
as  Chaujes  the  Emperor  did  of  the  city  of  Florence,  <  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to 
be  looked  on,  but  only  on  holidays.' 

■  '  Look,'  says  Izaak  ;  <  under  that  broad  beech  tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  con- 
tention with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to  the  brow 
of  that  primrose  hill ;  there  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  toward  their 
centre,  the  tempestuous  sea.  ....  As  I  thus  sat,'  he  continues,  *  these  and  other 
sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  has  hap- 
pily expressed  it : 

«I  wu  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 
And  poiieued  Joys  not  promised  in  my  birth.' 

■  With  what  an  honest,  earnest  zeal,  too,  the  good  old  man  discourses  of  the  inno- 
cence of  his  pastime,  insisting  all  the  while  that  there  is  no  life  so  happy  and  pleasant 
withal  as  the  life  of  a  well-governed  Angler ;  winding  up  his  strain  of  eulogy  with  a 
sweet  little  poem,  prefaced  with : 

<  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say  of  Angling  as  Dr.  Botblbr  said  of  straw- 
berries :  '  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did ;' 
and  so,  if  I  might  be  judge,  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recrea- 
tion than  angling.' 
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'  After  refreflhing  ounelvea  with  an  ample  portion  of  the  fmit  so  highly  extolled  by 
the  worthy  Botbler,  to  which  the  good  dame  of  the  cottage  added  a  bowl  of  her 
richest  cream,  we  proceeded  leiaurely  along  the  flower,  enamelled  road-side  to  Amwell 
Hill.  It  was  here,  down  at  the  bottom  of  that  hill,  in  that  meadow  cheqaered  with 
water-lilies,  the  dogs '  pat  down  an  otter,'  to  the  great  delight  of  Mr.  Walton  and  his 
companion.  Here  too  he  wandered  in  his  old  age  with  OLr^R  Hkklet,  '  that  noted 
fisher,*  who  anointed  his  bait  so  secretly  with  the  oil  of  iyy-berries,  incorporating  a  kind 
of  smell  that  was  so  irresistible  to  trout  Leaning  over  that  little  bridge,  spanning  so 
prettily  the  swift  cnrrent  below,  we  can  imagine  him  bosily  occupied  with  his  line,  es- 
pecially in  subh  days  and  times  as  he  tells  us  he  was  wont  to  lay  aside  bosineBS  and 
go  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat  and  R.  Roe  ;  <  bat  they  are  gone,  he  adds  pathetically, 
and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as  a  shadow,  that  passes  away  and 
returns  not.' 

'  About  a  mile  from  the  village  we  fell  in  with  a  couple  of  lads  retamiBg  home  with 
a  fine  basket  of  trout,  the  largest  I  had  ever  seen.  We  joined  this  lucky  party  and 
went  on  toward  Ware,  conversing  with  these  small  gentlemen  on  the  fishing  merits 
of  the  River  Lea  compared  with  other  English  streams.  Of  course  their  river  was 
the  only  water  worth  mentioning ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  these  young  disciples  of  the 
rod  knew  how  to  appreciate  fish  whose  ancestors  had  been  tickled  neariy  two  centu- 
ries ago  by  the  great  master  of  Angling.  They  had  heard  their  fathers  say  there  was 
a  Walton  once  who  lived  in  Amwell,  and  knew  his  art. 

'  Although  the  author  of  the  '  The  Complete  Angler*  visited  many  of  the  noted  fish- 
ing places  all  over  England,  and  knew  the  Wye,  the  Trent,  and  the  Dove  by  heart,  no 
doubt,  it  is  certain  that  he  most  frequented  the  River  Lea,  which  has  its  source  above 
Ware  in  Hertfordshire,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  Blackwall.  Before 
he  removed  from  London  his  favorite  recreation  was  angling,  which  he  seems  to  have 
puxsued  with  increasing  zest  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  in  Winchester,  in  1683,  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wiluah  Haw- 
kins. 

'  In  the  old  Norman  south  transept  of  one  of  the  chapels  belonging  to  the  cathe- 
dral, lie  entombed  the  bones  of  this  good  old  man.  As  I  read  the  poor  inscription  to 
his  memory,  chiselled  on  the  large  black  marble  stone  at  Winchester,  I  felt  a  momen- 
tary regret  that  a  more  fitting  resting-place  had  not  been  allotted  him.  There  is  a 
quiet  nook  in  Staffordshire,  near  by  a  spot  where  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  much  of 
his  time,  where  a  smooth  stream  runs  murmuring  round  a  sloping  bank.  On  this 
green  declivity  he  has  rested  no  doubt  many  happy  hours  during  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
It  matters  little  perhaps  where  repose  the  mortal  remuns  of  a  meek,  cheerful,  thank- 
ful heart,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  appropriating  to  the 
memory  of  Izaak  Wai/fon  a  simple  unostentatious  monument  by  the  side  of  one  of 
his  favorite  rivers. 

'  We  drove  up  to  the  '  Saracen's  Head'  at  Ware,  just  as  the  old  village  clock  was 
tolling  the  hour  of  eight.  It  was  too  late  to  rig  our  lines,  but  being  in  a  mood  for  tast- 
ing tiout,  I  negotiated  with  our  young  fishermen-friends  for  a  mess  of  shiny  fellows, 
and  invited  the  lads  to  be  my  guests  at  the  Inn.  After  satisfying  my  hunger,  and 
their  eager  curiosity  about  America,  a  country  •  they  remembered,'  by  the  way  *  to 
have  seen  marked  down  on  their  maps  at  school,'  I  retired  to  rest,  dreammg  all  night 
of  baiting  hooks  with  artificial  flies,  and  taking  myriads  of  trout  from  the  sunny  River 
Lea.'  ,.  -  -. 
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Goaip  WITH  RsADKU  AND  CoftREBroNDSNTi. — We  acknowledge  the  coartesy  and 
appredate  the  kind  spirit  of  '  The  Independent  weekly  religious  jonmal,  in  its  com* 
ments  upon  our  last  somber.  While  we  are  well  pleased  that  the  *  choice  articles' 
fram  our  *  Original  Papers'  shonld  have  found  favor  in  the  editor's  eyes,  and  not  a  little 
gratified  that  he  should  inclnde  the  '  polished  and  graceful  pen*  that  records  this  un- 
premeditated *  GosBip'  in  a  kindred  category,  we  are  yet  grieved  that  he  should  have  * 
found  matter  for  condemnation  in  *  the  earnest  and  devout  exhortations  of  a  negro- 
preacher,  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  imputed  incon- 
flstencies  of  a  nameless  deacon.'  The  editor,  let  us  hope,  vrjjll  do  us  the  simple  justice 
to  believe  that  we  should  greatly  reluct  at  doing  violence  to  the  '  religious  feelings'  of 
a  single  reader  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  abnost  impossible  to  preserve  the  character' 
ietiee  of  persons  concerning  whom,  on  the  authority  of  correspondents,  anecdotes  are 
related,  without  employing  the  rough-hewn  terms  which  they  themselves  used.  As 
to  the  '  consecrated  cobblers,'  the  <  sacred  and  silly  gentlemen,'  as  the  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith  terms  them,  who  bring  contempt  upon  the  religion  they  4eem  themselves  espe- 
cially anointed  to  proclaim,  by  ignorance  and  presumption  such  as  were  displayed  by 
the  <  nameless  deacon'  aforesaid,  we  consider  them  fair  subjects  of  exposure.  We  are 
^ad  to  see  that  in  the  same  columns  of  *  The  Independent*  in  which  our  humble 
labora  are  commended  and  our  taste  rebuked,  there  are  two  religious  passages  taken 
from  the  same  pages  in  which  these  indicated  qualities  are  said  to  be  exempli* 
fied.  .  .  .  TfiEY  are  beginning  in  England  to  disafiect  the  idea  of  the  Queen's 
having  a  pensioned  poet-laurate  to  sing  her  praises  and  extol  her  government  Hence 
it  is  that  that  cleverest  of  parodists,  *  Bon  Gaultier,'  imparts  to  Alfred  Tennyson 

this  bit  of  verse: 

*  'T 18 1  would  be  the  Uurette  bold  I 

When  the  days  are  hot  and  the  ran  is  strong, 
I  'd  lonnge  in  the  gateway  all  the  day  long, 
With  her  Majksty's  footmen  in  crimson  and  gold. 
I  *d  care  not  a  pin  for  the  waiting4ord, 
Bnt  I'd  lie  on  my  back  on  the  smooth,  green  sward, 
With  a  straw  in  my  mouth,  and  an  open  Test, 
And  the  cool  wind  blowing  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  'd  Tacantly  stare  at  ttie  clear  Sine  sky, 
And  watch  the  clouds  as  listless  as  I, 
LazUy,  lazily ! 

*  Oh  I  that  would  be  the  life  for  me  I 
With  plenty  to  get,  and  nothing  to  do, 

Bnt  to  deck  a  pet  poodle  with  ribbons  of  blue, 
And  whistle  all  day  to  the  Queen's  cockatoo, 

Trance-somely,  trance-aomely. 
Then  the  chambermaids  that  clean  the  rooms 
Would  come  to  the  windows  and  rest  on  their  brooms. 
With  their  saucy  caps  and  their  erispM  hair. 
And  they  'd  toss  their  heads  in  the  vagrant  air, 
And  say  to  each  other,  *  Just  Idok  down  there 
At  ttie  nice  young  man,  so  tidy  and  small. 
Who  is  paia  for  writing  on  nothing  at  all, 

Handsomely,  handsomely  I* 

That  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  booklet,  recently  issued  from  the  press  of 
our  old  friend  Redfibld,  Clinton-Hall ;  the  liberally-illustrated  treatise,  namely,  en- 
titled *  Outlinee  of  a  new  System  of  Physiognomy,*  by  J.  W.  Redheld,  M.  D. 
The  author's  arguments  are  not  founded,  like  Lavatbr's,  upon  merely  general  deli- 
neations  of  different  features  of  the  human  face.  He  is  particular  and  specific  in  the 
designation  of  all  his  physical  and  mental  resemblances,  and  insists,  always  with  a 
strong  array  of  proofo,  that  his  theory  cannot  be  shi^^en.    The  closest  study  of  the 
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human  face  for  yean,  the  most  complete  examination  into  the  minntis  invc^ved  in 
his  eystem,  haa  emboldened  the  anthor  to  announce  it  aa  a  science,  standing  npon  an 
irrefragable  bans.  Our  author  b  very  strong  in  the  '  article*  of  noses.  He  giyes  ut 
drawiugB  of  the  combatiye,  the  relative  defensive,  the  large  self-defensive,  the  aggres- 
sive, the  imitative,  the  acquisitive,  the  reflective,  the  interrogative,  the  metaphorical, 
the  secretive,  and  the  suspicious  proboscis,  with  a  dozen  other  distinctively-charac- 
teristic noses,  which  we  cannot  conveniently  '  take  hold  of*  at  this  present  writing. 
<  We  beg  leave,'  as  newspaper  advertisers  say,  <  to  call  the  attention  of  our  <  customers' 
to  the  sign  or  symbol  of  *  analogy,'  as  indisputably  demonstrated  in  the  '  fore-going' 
(who  ever  saw  a  <  following?')  nose : 

*  Thk  dgn  is  leen  to  be  lar|;e  in  this  profile  of  Lavatss.  The  deficiency  of  this  faculty  and 
its  sign  is  to  be  obserred  in  tliose  who  mcline  to  think  of  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  derelopment 

from  the  body  and  external  circumstances;  and 
who  thus,  in  studving  ttie  mind,  proceed  from  ef- 
fects to  causes,  and  faU  to  discorer  troth.  One  who 
has  a  large  sign  of  this  faculty  regards  the  mind  of 
chief  importance,  and  as  acting  upon  the  body  and 
manifesting  itself  in  and  through  material  organs. 
It  is  very  easy  for  such  a  person  to  see  that  every 
thing  of  the  body  is  an  index  of  somettung  prior  in 
the  mind ;  and  although  he  may  not  discover  the 
exact  science  of  Physiognomy,  he  will  be  a  firm  if 
not  an  enthusiastic  beliercr  in  the  existence  of  sach 
a  science.  The  followers  of  the  Baconian  method 
in  mental  philosophy  could  nerer  gain  much  know- 
ledge ;  and  those  who  studr  the  mind  abstractly, 
ana  not  in  its  relation  to  and  action  npon  the  body, 
have  been  as  unsuccessful  a^  the  others.  But  Gall, 
Lavatxx,  and  many  of  the  ancient  philosopers,  as 
Abistotxk  and  TinomASTUS,  pursued  an  oppo- 
site method  in  relation  to  the  mind,  and  stadled 
character  in  the  features  and  expressions  of  the 
fikce,  the  form  and  size  of  the  head,  and  other  ex- 
ternal developments.    The  sign  of  this  faculty  is 

larger  in  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  excelled  In  moral  and  intellectuaTseience,  and  leas  in 

the  modem  philosophers,  who  excel  in  physical  science.' 

Now  any  body  knows,  who  knows  what  every  body  knows  who  knows  what  <  a 
nose  that  is  a  nose'  is,  that  if  the  fore-going  nose  expresses  character,  sagacity,  and, 
'  in  point  of  fact,'  nearly  all  that  a  nose  is  capable  of  expressing,  the  ensuing  nose  is 
quite  another  affair.  It  is  not  of  the  longest,  and  is  certainly  rather  *  retrousstf'  than 
otherwiN;.     But  let  us  hear  what  our  author  says  of  this  <  high  old  nose :' 

*  Bt  the  side  of  a  nose  like  this,  a  largely-dereloped 
forehead  shows  to  a  rery  poor  advantage  in  an  intel- 
lectual point  of  Tiew,  and  in  respect  also  to  that  force 
and  sagacity  which  should  accompany  intelligence,  as 
we  see  bv  comparing  this  figure  with  the  fore-going. 
There  is  hardly  any  person  to  be  found  so  deficient  m 
a  talent  for  physiognomy,  unless  it  be  one  with  sach 
a  nose  as  this,  (ah  I  the  satirical  knave  I)  as  not  to  per- 
ceiTe  that  the  grand  fault,  of  this  face  is  the  nose,  and 
that  the  f^ult  in  the  nose  is'a  deficiency  in  most  of  those 
faculties  the  signs  of  which  have  been  pointed  out 
You  will  remember,  however,  that  the  signs  of  cha- 
racter in  the  face  do  not  contradict  the  discoveries  of 
Oall.  They  explain  the  exceptions  ;  and  it  is  most 
true,  that  if  a  nne  development  of  the  intellectual 
lobe  of  the  brain  accompanies  large  signs  of  intellect 
in  the  nose,  there  is  more  intelligence  indicated  than 
if  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  face  indicates  the  volun- 
tary  action  of  the  mental  faculties ;  the  brain  indicates 
their  enduranet,  without  which  they  could  not  sustain 
long-eontinued  exercise.' 

Never  follow  a  man  who  follows  such  a  nose  as  the  <  subjoined  ;*  have  nothing  to 
do  with  such  a  proboscis  as  <  the  annexed.'    Cur'ous,  is  n't  it,  that  the  habit  hen  indi- 
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cated  of  tonching  the  end  of  the  nose  should  be  the  very  sign  of  snspicion  conveyed 
by  what  Pickbhb  terms  the  *  visionary  coffee-mill;'  the  *  No-ye-don't'  expreesion, 
which  la  italicixed  by  joining  the  little  finger  of  the  other  hand  to  the  little  finger  of 
the  hand  represented  in  the  cut,  and  then  <  gyrating,*  with  a '  sinistere  looke  out  Iro* 
the  eyn  7'  Does  n't  this  nose  say,  as  plain  as  a  nose  can  speak,  (and  many  a  keen 
'Yankee,'  as  the  English  call  us,  speaks  through  this  organ  entirely,)  'Don't  you 
wish  you  may  get  it?' 

*  Tm  faeultr  of  SutpieioH  is  indicated  in 
tile  length  of  ue  note  from  the  root  down* 
ward,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  aign  of  in- 
qoiaitiTeaeaa,  as  we  see  in  the  accompany- 
ing engrarlng.  When  a  person  touches 
the  end  of  his  nose  in  this  manner,  he 
points  out  the  sign  of  suspicion,  withont 
Ming  aware  that  he  is  a  physiognomist 
Such  a  nose  indicates  a  person  of  quick 
nprehension,  one  too  inclined  to  suspect 
ue  motiTes  and  intentions  of  others,  and 
too  apprehensiTe  of  dmgers  and  difficult 
ties.  It  is  easily  seen  that  this  faculty 
enables  a  person  to  judge  well  of  cbarac- 
ter,  except  when  morbidly  actire.  Even 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  it  gives  a 
wonderful  insight  into  character,  as  in  the 
crow,  the  raven,  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  ele- 
phant, and  many  others,  which  nave  the 
sign  of  suspicion  or  consciousness  very 
large/ 

Step  in,  reader,  at  the  publisher's,  Clinton-Hall,  and  purchase  a  copy  of  these  phy- 
siological *  Outlines.'  They  will  instruct,  amuse,  and  perhaps 'convict' you.  .  .  .  Punch 
has  been  trying  his  hand  at  English  hexameters,  after  the  manner  of  Longfeixow'b 
*  Evangeline.'  The  imitation  is  entitled  <  DoUarine,  a  Tale  of  Calif orrUa,*  by  Profes- 
sor W.  H.  LoNGSHOftTFKLLOw,  of  Cambridge,  Connecticut'    It '  opens  rich :' 

*  Iir  8t  Franeisco  located  was  Vatoak  Jkbioho  Bowxx  ; 

Down  by  the  wharf  on  the  harbor  he  traded  in  liquors  and  dry -goods; 

Darned  hard  knot  at  a  deal,  at  Meetin*  a  powerful  elder. 

There  at  his  store,  in  the  shade,  they  met,  embraced  and  «ilighteaed 

Traders  and  trappers  and  capt*ins,  and  lawyers  and  editors  also. 

Freely  they  liquored  and  chewed,  indulgin^  in  expectoration, 

Rockin'  with  heels  over  heads,  and  whittlin*.  laborious,  the  counter. 

Like  dough-nut  at  a  frolic,  or  yellow  pine  stump  in  a  clearin*, 

Sharp  as  a  backwoodsman's  axe,  and  'cute  as  a  bachelor  beaver. 

Glimmered,  through  clouds  of  Virginny,  the  cypherin'  mug  of  Nathan ikl.' 

*  Came  from  the  disgin's  a  strSanger,  with  two  carpet-bags  full  of  goold-dost ; 
Nathan  diskivered  the  fact,  as  he  traded  a  pinch  for  a  nn-sling; 

And  as  that  strilanger  loafed,  through  the  bar,  from  parlor  to  bed-room. 
Streams  of  the  glorious  sand  oozed  out  through  a  hole  in  his  trowsers. 
Gathered  the  rumor  and  grew,  and  soon  rose  a  sudden  demand  for 
Calabash,  can,  keg  and  kettle ;  and  Nathan's  prime  lot  of  tin  fixin's, 
Crockery  also,  went  off  at  figgers  that  beat  to  etamal 
Smash  all  prices  he  'd  thought,  in  dreams  even,  of  e'er  realisin'.' 

Good  flowiig^  hexameters  these,  and  otherwise  noteworthy.  ...  Do  you  re- 
member ■  MaSfr  Dick  of  the  Pacific? — the  great  whale,  whose  < memoin'  were 
published  a  loig  time  ago  in  these  pages  ?  He  cruised  for  yeara  about  the  Pacific,  and 
was  not  nnfrequently  mistaken  for  a  small  island.  He  had  been  made  the '  depository' 
of  some  two  or  three  hundred  harpoons ;  and  their  broken  lines,  green  with  sea-moss, 
and  knotted  with  barnacles,  streamed  like  '  horrid  hair*  from  his  sides.  The  old  fel- 
low has  undoubtedly  made  his  way  through  Bhkrino's  Straits  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
for  the  captain  of  the  *  Superior,'  arrived  at  Honolalu,  reports  havmg  seen,  while 
enuring  theroi  a  whale  so  large  that  they  did  not  dare  to  attack  him.    Although  he 
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woald  have  yielded  aome  three  or  four  hundred  barrels  of  oil,  yet  the  '  King  of  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean*  was  penniited  to  go  qoietly  on  hie  way.  Viye '  Mocha  Dick  !'  .  •  .  Tbb 
MeaBTB.  HAapKas  have  published  an  illustrated  '  Elementary  Treatise  on  Meehaniet, 
embracing  the  Theory  of  Statict  and  Dynamiest  by  Auo.  W.  Smith,  LL.D.,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Uniyersity.  As  an  authentic  work  on  analytical  mechanics,  it  is  donbUess 
a  very  valuable  and  reliable  treatise ;  but  it  is  to  the  unitiated  that  it  will  present  the 
most  lively  attractions.  We  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  en- 
sumg  passage.    It  cannot  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  every  candid  mind : 

*  LcT  the  eeatre  of  force  be  at  B,  the  origin  of  cofirdJnatet,  SPs^^  the  radimvector  of  the  par- 
ticle at  P,  P'Psidf  an  element  of  ita  path,  coinciding  with  the  tangent  PT,  w^PST  the  angle  made 
by  the  radioa  vector  with  the  azia  of  z,  P'8P=<Iip  the  angle  deambed  b  j  the  radina  rector  in  the 
Indeflnitelj  amall  time  dt,  and  aiP'dr  the  Increment  or  decrement  of  the  radioa  vector  in  the 
aame  time.  Let  the  Pai  be  deacribed  with  B  aa  a  centre,  and  radioa  SP,  and  the  arcii»'  with 
the  radioa  Bffcsl.' 

Certainly ;  that  '<  the  way  to  do  it,  where  the  '  area  of  the  sector*  is  left  ont ;  which 
ought  always  to  be  done,  if  possible,  where  either  the  increment  or  decrement  of  the 
radius-vector  equals  the  x-crement  of  a  plane  rectilinear-triangle  at  AB !  Tliis  case 
is  well  stated  by  a  Welch  writer  in  the  following  passage : 

*  Y  MAX  boddlonrwydd  yn  troi  pobpeth  fvddo  yn  agoa  ato  i'r  perffeithrwydd  owchaf  y  mae 
yn  ddichonadwy  iddo  gyrnaedd.  Pelydra  bob  metel,  a  chyfoethoga  y  plwm  4  holl  gynnedd&a 
yr  aor :  gwnay  mwff  yn  fflam ;  y  fflam  yn  oleoni,  a'r  goleoni  yn  ogoniant :  on  pelydr  o  bono 
a  waagara  boen,  gofal,  a  phroddglwyihi,  oddlwrth  y  peraon  y  dyagyna  amo.  Yn  fyr,  y  mae  ei 
breaennoldeb  yn  newid  yn  natoriolbob  He  i  &th  o  nefoedd.' 

We  hope  <  here  be  truths,'  and  that  all  doubters  will  now  <  possess  themselves  in 
much  contentment*  But  buriesque  apart :  as  we  stood  the  other  day  up  to  our  knees 
in  the  snow  which  filled  the  deep  valley  crossed  by  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail- 
Road,  over  which  springs  the  largest  single  arch  in  the  worid,  at  a  height  of  neazfy 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  spectator,  we  could  not  help  wondering  where  the  archi- 
tect first  began  to  work,  when  as  yet  all  was  one  vast  rocky  gorge.  How  many 
figures  and  diagrams,  myAeries  to  the  unitiated,  were  employed  in  getting  ready  even 
to  begin  to  work !  •  .  .  When  we  read,  as  we  do  on  the  arrival  of  every  British 
steamer,  of  the  hundreds  of  deaths  by  cold  and  starvation  in  Ireland ;  of  mothers  re- 
joicing over  the  death  of  their  youngest  children,  that  the  burial-fee  awarded  the 
parents  may  assist  to  save  from  the  grave  the  elder ;  when  we  hear  of  these  thinga, 
we  are  reminded  of  Dban  Swift's  '  Modett  Appeal  to  the  Public*  in  favor  of  the 
'  home-consumption'  by  the  landlords  of  the  children  of  their  poor  tenants.  Having 
been  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that  a  young  healthy  child,  at  a  year  old,  made 
*  a  delicious,  nourishing  and  wholesome  dish,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked  or  boiled,' 
he  proposed  that  they  should  be  offered  for  sale  to  persons  of  quality,  as  articles  of 
food :  '  A  child  that  is  plump  and  fit  for  the  table  will  make  two  dishes  at  an  en- 
tertainment for  friends,  and  when  the  family  dines  alone,  the  fore  or  hind  quarter 
will  make  a  reasonable  dish  ;  and  seasoned  with  a  litUe  pepper  and  salt,  will  be  very 
good  boiled  on  the  fourth  day  !*  The  mother,  he  ascertains  by  calculation,  will  *  make 
eight  shillings,  neat  profit  out  of  every  *  two  head'  of  children.  The  landlord  need 
have  no  scruples  to  adopt  this  coutm  ;  since  having  already  devoured  most  of  the  pa- 
rents, they  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to  the  children.'  <  Let  this  system  be  bat 
once  thoroughly  established,'  he  adds,  aa  a  clinching  argument,  and  '  we  should  soon 
see  an  honest  emulation  among  the  married  women  which  of  them  could  bring  the 
fattest  child  to  market !'  ...  <  I  bavb  just  been  reading,'  writes  a  congenial  firiend 
and  welcome  correspondent,  *  that  queer  mosaic  of  Southbt's,  '  The  Doctor*  (the  on- 
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diietosed  anthonhip  of  which  I  remember  yoa  eo  cle«riy  eeUUished  <  hy  indnction'  in 
the  Kw iGKSKBocaocRy)  which  wai  lent  me  by  a  lady,  lovely  and  literary ;  and  it  re- 
nunds  me  of  an  old  common-place  book,  wherein  I  had  <  aome  combinationB  of  dis- 
jointed thingB,'  which  may  find  a  place  in  yonr  admirable  <  Gomp.'  Here  is  a  little 
Spanish  lore-song,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  madrigal  in  yoor  last: 


•iNSerfflal  laSevillal 

Where  the  fiaireat  maidens  dwell. 
Of  all  who  wear  ttie  dear  mantilla 
None  can  Tie  with  dark-eyed  Zilla  ; 

(O,  ]  knew  her  lattice  well !) 
Merer  did  ao  bright  a  maid 
List  to  moonlight  serenade. 

•  Summer  rosea  I  sammer  rosea  I 

Fresher  far  than  thine  the  bloom 
Her  laaghing  lip  and  cheek  discloses,* 
Ulan  those  eyes,  where  light  reposes, 

'Neath  the  mnffes'  tender  gloom ; 
Stealing  upward  Uke  the'^eam 
Prom  a  dark  o'erahadowed  stream. 


'Summer  breezes  I  sammer  breeses ! 

Sweet  ye  sigh  at  erening's  close; 
But  sweeter  vu  when  Z11.LA  pleases, 
Is  her  Toiee  of  song,  that  seizes 

On  the  soni,  and  o'er  it  throws 
Chains  like  those  the  syrens  woTe-— 
Magic  bonds  of  bliss  and  love. 

*  Lorely  Zilla  1  dearest  Ziixa  1 

Often  do  I  think  of  thee. 
And  the  bowers  of  sweet  Serilla ; 
Now  I  'm  far  away,  dear  Z1LI.A, 

Now  wilt  ever  think  of  me  f 
Soon  thou  'It  eease  each  Tain  regret; 
Soon  ~  alas,  kom  soon !  —  forget'' 


To  ray  ear  there  is  a  sweet  melody  in  these  love-venes,  like  the  chime  of  a  giass- 
hannonic«'  .  .  .  Ws  have  just  risen  from  the  pemsal  of  a  new  edition  of  Plato  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Willum  Gowams,  of  this  city. 
It  is  Madame  Dacibr's  translation  from  the  original  Greek,  with  copious  notes  and 
emendations,^  Li^D  of  Plato,  by  Femklon,  together  with  the  opinions  of  ancient,  in- 
termediate and  modem  philoeophere  and  divines,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  work  without  the  highest  admiration  of  the  author,  thrown 
back  as  he  is  into  what  we  ara  too  prone  to  call  the  '  dark  ages.'  Dark  ages !  —  read 
the  following: 

*  As  for  the  sool,  whieh  is  an  inTisible  being,  that  goes  to  a  place  like  itself,  manrelloixs, 
pure  and  inrisible,  in  the  eternal  world ;  and  retams  to  a  God  full  of  goodness  and  wisdom, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  iate  of  my  sonl  in  a  short  time,  if  it  please  God.  Shall  a  soul  of  this 
~  '    e,  ana  created  with  all  these  advantages,  be  dissipated  and  annihilated  as  soon  as  it  parts 


from  the  bodr,  as  most  men  believe  f  No  snch  thing,  my  dear  Bikxias  and  Cxbks.  I  will  tell 
yon  what  will  rather  come  to  pass,  azid  what  we  ought  steadfastlv  to  believe.  If  the  soul  re- 
tabis  its  parity,  without  any  mutnre  offilth  from  the  body,  as  havmg  entertained  no  voluntary 
correspondence  with  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  having  always  avoided  it,  and  recollected  itsen 


which  it  enjoys  an  inexpressible  felicity,  in  being  freed  from  its  errors,  its  ignorance,  its  fears, 
its  amours,  that  tyrannized  over  it,  and  all  the  other  evils  pertaining  to  human  nature.'  .  .  .  'But 
if  ttie  soul  depart  full  of  undeanness  and  impurity,  as  having  been  all  along  mingled  with  the 
body,  always  employed  in  its  service,  always  possessed  by  the  love  of  it,  decoved  and  charmed 
by  its  pleasures  and  lusts ;  insomuch,  that  it  believed  there  was  nothing  real  or  true  beyond 
what  is  corporeal ;  what  mav  be  seen,  touched,  drank,  eaten,  or  what  is  the  object  of  carnal 
pleasure ;  that  it  hated,  dreaded  and  avoided  what  the  eyes  of  the  body  could  not  descry,  and 
aU  that  is  intelligible,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  philosophy.  Do  you  think,  I  say,  that  a  soul 
in  this  condition  can  depart  pure  and  simple  from  the  body  f  No,  Socbates,  that  is  impossi- 
ble. On  the  contrary,  ft  departs  stained  with  corporeal  pollution,  which  was  rendered  natural 
to  it  by  its  continual  commerce  and  too  intimate  union  with  the  body  at  a  time  when  it  was 
its  constant  companion,  and  was  still  employed  in  serving  and  gratifying  it* 

<  Do  n't  disparage  the  heathen  philosophen/  said  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England  more  than  a  hundred  yean  ago,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  young  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  <  without  first  inquiring  what  those  philosophers  have 
to  say  for  themselves.  The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  writiugs  or 
sayings  of  those  ancient  sages  falls  undoubtedly  very  far  short  of  that  delivered  in  the 
pmpelf  and  wants  beside  the  divine  sanction  which  our  Saviour  gave  to  His ;  yet  a 
better  comment  could  no  where  be  collected  upon  the  moralpart  of  the  gospel  than  from 
the  writings  of  those  excellent  men.    Even  that  divine  precept  of  loving  our  enemies  is 
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at  large  iosisted  on  by  Plato,  who  puts  it  into  the  month  of  Socratu.'  .  .  .  Thk 
reader  will  be  stnxck  with  the  beantiful  picture  drawn  by  onr  Oriental  correepondeni  of 
the  pleaaing  <  accompaniments'  by  which  the  Turks  surround  their  children,  on  their 
first  going  to  school.  A  friend  of  ours,  to  whom  we  read  the  opening  of  the  article  in 
manuscript,  vividly  Ulustrated  the  different  light  in  which  first  going  to  school  is  re- 
garded in  this  country.  <  I  remember,'  he  eaid,  *  that  in  my  boyhood  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Every  body  was  served  at  the  table  to  the  best 
parts  of  the  turkey  and  chicken,  while  I  was '  fobbed  ofT  with  the  gristles  of  the  drum- 
stick. The  most  dreadful  event  of  my  childhood,  however,  was  when  I  was  introduced 
to  the  horroxs  of  school.  Repeated  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  me  to  leave  the 
house,  and  proceed  into  the  presence  of  <  the  dominie,'  but  I  placed  my  heels  against 
the  door-sill,  and  <  lo !  I  did  resist !'  as  Dominie  Samfson,  our  school-master's  prototype, 
observes.  One  morning,  however,  the  coachman  appeared  with  a  huge  grain-sack ; 
I  was  thrust  into  it,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  household,  and  was  literally  taken  to 
telwol  in  a  bag  !  Did  n't  that  school-room  resound  with  laughter  when  I  was  shaken 
out  of  that  canvass  receptacle !'  .  .  .  Here  we  have  the  evidence  of  true  appre- 
ciation, if  not  of  fair  emulation,  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  one  among  the  most 
terse,  epigrammatic,  and  picturesque  of  our  American  poets.  He  has  power,  wit, 
fancy,  and  feeling ;  and  all,  it  would  sometunes  seem,  in  a  double  measure : 

O.    W.    HOLMES. 

I  WAS  fitting  in  my  easv  chair,  a  comfortable  roeker, 
Feaating  from  the  '  Table'  of  November's  Knickxrbockxe, 
When  I  aaw  a  vg\cj  poem  there,  that  qnivered  through  my  bonea, 
And  pnt  a  mental  query,  *  Who  the  denca  ia  Dr.  Holmxs  V 

*  Who  la  it  haa  a  fancy-tree  ao  watered  at  the  roota, 
Frollfieally  bearing  anch  incom|mrable  nnta  t* 
And  will  he  raiae  another  crop,  and  round  about  ua  ataek  'em. 
For  all  the  hammer-headed  onea  to  pick  'em  out  and  crack  'em  V 

I  had  lounged  within  a  library,  a  place  of  holy  dust, 

Where  they  store  the  wheat  of  knowledge  to jireaerre  it  fix>m  the  roat ; 

But  I  knew  that  in  the  catalogue,  the  *  P'  or  •  H'  partition, 

There  waa  n't  .any  entry  of  your  primary  edition. 

And  i  had  dipped  in  many  hooka,  and  read  some  one  or  two. 
And  often  quoted  poetry  that  ^pertained  to  you  : 
Not  knowing  who  the  author  waa,  or  where  I 'd  aeen  or  read  it, 
I  wanted  much  to  know  to  whom  to  give  the  proper  credit 

And  having  brought  the  matter  to  a  fixed  determination, 
I  re-perused  the  poem  with  an  Inward  cachinatlon; 
That  pleaaant  aort  of  feeling  that  fills  your  heart  about, 
And  you  ait  and  smile  in  silence— If  you  more  you  let  It  out 

That  hazy  aort  of  happlneas,  and  gentle  aort  of  calm, 

That  stesis  upon  the  feelings  exorcised  by  Hood  or  Lamb  : 

And  so  I  sought  a  atationer'a,  although  the  town  waa  aloppy. 

'If  youhaTeHoLMxa'poema '    'No!'    *  Well,  order  me  a  copy.' 

A  week  or  two  rolled  round,  and  then  the  precioua  copy  came. 
Rather  weak  about  the  TertebnB,  but  Tickn oa  ia  to  blame ; 
A  quiet,  back-shelf  sort  of  book,  that  I  delight  to  aee. 
Axul  bound  in  paper  colored  like  the  strongeat  aort  of  tea. 

The  learea  unseparated,  as  if  saying,  *  We  are  stout, 

And  if  you  get  what 's  good  In  us,  you  're  got  to  cut  It  out : 


A  very  modeaMltle-page,  that  doea  n't  raiae  vour  qualnu 
With  a  fancy  illustration  of~of  CnrzD  catching  clama. 


*'Noz  Poatcoinatlea.' 
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And  then  and  there  I  found  agaia  those  jeweU  with  whose  theen 
My  fncy  had  been  daxzled  since  I  entered  my  first '  'teen ;' 
Those  jewels  that  the  *  Daily'  sets  in  lead  upon  his  '  form/ 
When  his  patriotism 's  coolmg,  and  the  deril  's  getting  warm. 

Those  *  fleshless  arms'  for  many  years  had  beat  about  my  brain. 
And  greatly  had  I  longed  to  feel  that  flre-pnlse  leap  again : 
Yonr  boat  was  lost ;  no  wreck  of  it  about  my  memory  stirred, 
SaTe  a  word  or  two,  (as  see  aboTe,)  and  all  of  stanza  third. 

And  I  had  seen  the  *  Poet's  Lot»'  and  read  some  one's  reply, 

But  then  the  thoujrht  had  less  of  grace,  and  more  acerbity ; 

For  the  prettf  Tillage  maidens  had  no  *  urns'  to  reAncore  than. 

But  were  tolii  to  sleep  in  church-ysrds,  with  'maudlin  cherubs'  o'er  them. 

A  scrap  or  two  of  lyrie  this,  and  line  of  poem  that, 

Had  lain  for  years  within  the  place  on  which  I  wear  a  hat ; 

And  when  they  were  non*apropos.  I  'd  '  bore'  my  friends,  and  quote  'em, 

Tet  neTer  knew,  (or  cared,  in  truth,)  who  moTod  the  pen  that  wrote  *em. 

'  As  one  may  show  a  toy  he  has,'  some  Jewel  or  bijou, 
From  Guinea,  or  resulting  from  the  *  Conquest  of  Peru ;' 
Or  twist  the  wire  that 's  wrapped  about  a  cork  until  it  cracks, 
And  neTer  care  who  Tintagea  it,  or  who  put  on  the  wax. 

But  here  I  haTe  them  all  affain,  *  a  goodlie  companie,' 

Truth  and  wit  and  humor  foined  te  graceful  poetry : 

I  knew  in  course  of  time  they  'd  haTe  their  paper  resurrections. 

For  such  coi\Junction#  neTer  die,  like  common  interjections. 

'T  is  odd  what  Uttle  taste  there  is  in  most  of  the  *  cuisine* 
Of  mental  dishes  meant  to  keep  our  hearts  from  growing  lean ; 
Th«^  're  always  serring  cheeses  in  a  crusty  sort  of  coat, 
On  Braoirie  bonny-clabber,  when  we  want  a  spicy  float : 

Or  beef-steak  sort  of  poetry,  where  one  must  use  a  mallet, 
And  pound  away  the  toughiness  before  it  suits  the  palate, 
Unlike  yonr  Juicy  *delicatea,'  each  one  a  dainty  'bit' 
Of  pathos  mized  with  sitortiTeness,  and  feeling  joined  to  wit. 

So  many  pen-like  pencilshave  been  nibbed  upon  the  fields, 
The  birds  and  woods  and  flQwers,  that  outward  nature  yields, 
That  pastoral  and  autumn  leaves  must  both  remain  uncurled. 
Unless  iuTention  's  strong  enough  to  make  anotiier  world. 

Modem  didactitians  too  may  Talnly  try  to  cope. 

Appropriate  ot  modify  from  Vixoxl  or  from  Pors, 

But  I  'd  rather  read  a  piige  of  Tours,  in  calm  and  quiet  pleasure. 

Than  drink  whole  draughts  of  Helicon  from  Milton's  gallon-measure. 

So  I  thank  you  for  a  thousand  quiet  nattr  little  lines. 
As  full  of  gold  as  if  they  came  from  California's  mines ; 
But  when  we  seek  your  ^6\d  we  do  not  dig  your  pages  through. 
And  wash  a  cubic  loot  ot  words  to  get  a  grain  or  two. 

When  the  colonists  at  Lexington  had  first  got  up  their  bile. 
They  poured  their  shot  upon  the  rank,  and  rather  •  cut  the  file ; 
Like  our  Tery  great  foretathers  I  am  moved  in  my  'internals,' 
And  pray  to  meet  more  nuts  like  these,  to  pick  out  all  Oieir '  Kernels.' 
Ktntmekf,  FAnucnf  12«  1819.  c.  A.  Paob. 

John  Conrad  Fkancm  db  Hatzfbld,  who  lived  in  the  timo  of  Sir  Ibaac  Nbwton, 
nrast  hare  heen  a  stapendous  philosopher.  We  have  just  been  reading  a  volume  of 
his, '  impiijited  for  himself  by  Tao.  Churchill,  over  against  Exeter  Exchange,  in 
the  Strand,  London,' more  than  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  His  work,  which 
is  called  *  The  Gate  of  the  Learned  Represented,*  was  written  to  put  down  Nbwton, 
whose  notions  in  relation  to  attraction  and  gravitation  are  pronounced  as  '  erroneous 
M  they  are  marvellous,'  and  calculated  to  overturn  both  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
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It  did  n't  take  him  long  to  *  do  for*  Newton,  according  to  his  own  idea.  *  I  have  been 
very  short  in  the  matter/  he  says  in  his  preface,  *  because  I  don't  design  to  confound 
my  readers  by  the  ambiguity  of  a  long  discourse,  as  most  auUioni  use  to  do ;  and  I  shall 
always  look  upon  an  author  who  produces  a  long-winded  disoouxse  about  whatever 
subject  he  writes  upon,  not  to  hav&  known  any  thing  of  what  he  was  about,  or  else 
to  have  designed  to  impose  upon  the  world.'  He  intimates  that  had  the  ALMioHTVt 
previous  to  making  the  world,  called  Nbwton  into  his  council,  that  gentleman  might 
have  given  Him  some  hints  which  would  have  made  his  theory  a  little  more  reason- 
able ;  but  that  as  long  as  nature  <  was  as 't  was,'  his  philosophy  was  a '  prodigious  ab- 
surdity.' His  own  principle  may  be  designated  as  the  FermetUive  SyMtem.  The 
bowels  of  the  earth,  he  tells  us,  are  in  constant  fermentation,  and  so  are  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Let  us  have  some  talk  with  this  learned  Theban ;  especially  let  him  inform 
us  *  what  is  the  cause  of  thunder ;'  m  which  he  '  begs  the  question,'  and  a  very  foolish 
one,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  demolish  it : 

*  In  respect  to  Thnnder,  wo  see  out-of-the-way  Kotions:  for  if  the  Nofse  which  goea  under 
that  name  did  depend  on  the  Cloudfl  striking  against  one  another,  or  on  the  escaping  of  the  Air 
they  include,  there  would  be  more  Thunder  in  Winter  &an  in  Summer  Time ;  for  in  the  Win- 
ter, the  Earth  is  not  only  surrounded  by  more  Clouds  than  in  the  Summer,  but  we  do  likewise 
see  them  in  a  more  riolent  Motion.  Besides  we  nerer  find  spungy  Bodies  occasion  any  consid- 
erable Noise,  however  violent  they  are  struck  together ;  neither  do  we  find  by  ttie  Air-Gun,  that 
the  Air  which  escapes  out  of  it  occasions  any  considerable  Noise,  how  then  can  it  be  supposed 
that  such  like  Effects  can  occasion  so  terrible  a  Noise  ip  the  Clouds  as  that  which  is  called 
Thunder.  Whence  I  conclude  that  Effect  to  depend  on  the  bursting  of  solid  Bodies,  which  in 
Summer  Time  are  most  apt  to  be  formed  of  the  Exlialation  of  ^the  Sun,  and  that  of  the  Earth, 
which  by  their  own  Fermentation  they  are  subject  to  take  Fire  and  to  dissolve,  some  with,  and 
others  without  Noise ;  tlie  latter  of  which  I  am  satisfied  of  by  an  Eye  Witness,  and  the  more 
such  like  Bodies  contain  nitrous  Humours,  the  more  Noise  they  will  produce  in  their  Dissolu- 
tion, and  thereby  occasion  what  we  call  Thunder.  As  to  Lightning  without  Thunder,  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  sudden  Motion  in  the  Air,  occasioned  by  the  Heat  of  the  Bun.' 

Mr.  Hatzfeld  did  n't  like  Newton  overmuch  personally;  the  'moving  wh3^ 
whereof  is  perhaps  easily  explained :  <  I  went  and  showed  him  a  draught  relating  to 
the  Perpetual  Motion,  for  to  know  his  opinion  «bout  it ;  and  I  found  him  so  far  from 
seeing  any  light  in  it,  that  he  pretended  even  the  machines  by  which  I  proposed  to 
move  the  wheel  were  uncapable  to  move  themselves !  How  is  it  possible  for  arts  and 
sciences  to  obtain  their  point  of  perfection,  as  long  as  they  have  the  misfortune  of  de- 
pending on  the  discretion  of  such  like  men  ?  And  how  is  it  possible  the  world  shall  be 
put  into  any  thing  of  a  true  light  as  long  as  such  short-sighted  professors  come  to  be 
the  tutors  of  it  ?'  He  thus  <  puts  down'  the  theory  of  circular  motion  in  nature: 
*  When  through  a  hole  we  let  the  sun's  light  come  into  a  darkened  room,  we  see  all 
the  perceptible  particles  of  matter  continually  move  in  a  strait  line,  which  is  an  evident 
demonstration  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continual  circular  motion  in  nature.  The 
principle  of  attraction  and  gravitation  has  no  share  in  the  motion  of  the  planets.'  This 
great  philosopher,  it  would  seem,  annoyed  Newton  not  a  little ;  for  he  speaks  of  his 
getting  into  a  *  towering  passion'  at  his  house,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  *  set  him 
right,'  and  ordering  him  to  '  go  his  ways ;'  so  that  we  may  attribute  to  *  the  infamy 
of  his  notions  and  the  usage  the  author  received  of  him'  this  very  *  learned'  trea- 
tise. ...  Is  there  not  something  touching  and  beautiful  m  the  fi&ct recorded  in  *The 
Grave  of  the  Ttotn«,'which^ ensues?     We  have  thought  so  in  reading  it: 

'The  rains  came  down,  and  forUi  there  sprtag 


'  Oi<rE  winding  sheet  enveloped  them, 

One  sunny  grave  was  theirs ; 
One  soft  green  plat  of  silken  grass 

Received  their  mother's  tears ; 
And  lightly  did  the  night  winds  breathe 

Their  resting  place  above. 
As  if  it  feared  to  wake  them  from  The  young  leaves'on  that  holy  grave. 

Their  deep  repose  of  love.  j       Meet  emblems  of  the  dead.' 


One  bright  and  early  spring. 
Two  rose  buds  on  a  slenaer  stalk. 

And  closely  did  they  cling ; 
Yet  never  did  they  blossom  there, 

But  all  xmtimely  shed 
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From  a  hasty  note  from  a  friend  and  oonreepondent»  from  whom  our  readen  hear 
only  too  eeldom*  (<  iroms'  enough  here  ?)  we  segregate  this  panage :  '  Did  you  ever 
see  the  hoose  in  Union-Square  which  has  a  gallery  supported  by  *  Cantkaridet  ?* 
So  I  was  asked  by  a  young  lady  the  other  night.  On  crois-questioning  her,  they  turned 
out  to  be  colossal  women,  with  their  toes  pointed,  and  a  jet  of  gas  from  each  toe ; 

Ught^itMtdd  females.    Perhaps  she  meant  Caryatides. What  is  the  English  song,  or 

glee,  that  begins  *  Down  among  the  dead  men?'  Is  it  bacchanalian  or  political  7  A 
eavalier  ditty,  isn't?  If  you  can't  tell  me  yomself,  ask  the  correspondents  in  your 
notices.'  We  *  couldn't  say,  indeed.'  We  have  heard  our  old  friend  BaouoH  sing  a 
bacchanalian  song  thus  entitled,  in  which  the  *  dead  men'  were  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  bottles  which  had  '  sunriyed  their  usefulness  in  society.'  More  than  this 
<  cannot  we  now  reheaise.'  ...  An  oki  odd-lo^^king  person  joined  the  paawngers 
on  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  the  other  day  at  a  distant  western  station. 
When  he  entered  the  spacious  car,  he  looked  round  in  utter  amazement  at  its  extent, 
and  the  comfim  and  elegance  of  its  accommodations.  And  now  he  began  to  talk  to 
himselfy  which  he  continued  <  by  the  way'  until  the  cars  arrived  at  Piermont.  *  Wal,' 
he  commenced, '  this  is  what  they  call  a  *  car,'  eh  7  Wal,  it 's  the  biggest  b'ildin'  /  ■ 
ever  see  on  wheels !  Thunder  a-n-d  Ught-mii^ !  how  we  du  skit  away !'  In  this 
way  he  ran  on»  staring  around,  and  talking  at  every  body,  but  finding  nobody  to  talk 
to.  At  length  he  saw  his  man.  A  solemu-visaged  person,  with  a  *  white  choke'  tied 
at  that  exact  point  where  '  oniament  is  only  not  strangulation,'  a  strait  collar'd  coat, 
and  a  flat,  broad-brinmied  hat,  sitting  on  a  distant  seat, '  caught  the  speaker's  eye.' 
*  Hello,  Dominie !  be  you  there  7  Gom'  down  to  'York  7  How  do  they  do  down 
toL— 7  How's  Mr.  Wixxums  gittin' on  now 7  Pooty 'fbre-hand^d,  aint  he 7 
Where  be  you  goin'  7  Goin'  to  preach  in  'York  7  Aint  gom'  to  Califomy,  be  yon  7 
Did  n't  know  but  you  might  be ;  'most  every  body  seems  to  be  goin'  there  now.'  As 
soon  as  there  was  a  sufficient  pause  in  this  avalanche  of  unanswered  querieSf  the  grave 
passenger  replied :  '  Yes,  I  am  on  my  way  to  California.'  '  LoRD-^-maasy,  you  aint 
thou^,  be  ye  7  You  aint  'gin  up  preachin\  hev  ye  7  'Pears  to  me  I  would  n't.  I 
was  to  camp-meetin'  when  yon  tell'd  your  'xperience  and  strugglin'.  You  had  the 
dreadfbUest  hard  time  gittin'  'ligiont  'at  ever  /  see,  in  my  life !  Seems  to  me,  a'ter  so 
much  trouble,  I  would  n't  give  it  up  so.  None  o'  my  busineBs,  though,  o'  course.  So, 
goin'  to  dig  gold,  eh  7'  As  soon  as  the  roars  of  laughter,  which  now  filled  the  car, 
had  subsided,  the  grave  gentleman  explained,  that  deeming  California  a  fhiitful  field 
for  misBionary  labor  he  had  determined  to  go  forth  as  a  pioneer  in  the  good  work,  and 
he  was  therefore  to  sail  from  New- York  in  three  days  for  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  The 
following  capital  Latin  version  ot*  Oh!  Susannah*  was  written  a  day  or  two  after 
that  of '  Duleis  Mat,*  published  in  a  late  number,  from  the  pen  of  another  corres- 
pondent: 

•HEUS     SUSANNA! 

*  PA88XBU8  hand  plgris  Alftbams  prata  reliaquo ; 

In  genaboB  porto  barbiton  ipse  meam : 
LadoTiciqne  peto  gaudent  quae  nomine  terras : 

Delicias  veaio  mrsuB  ut  aapiciam. 
iTocte  plait  tota,  hos  lines  quo  tempore  ventum  est;  ' 

At  nebulas  prorsns  pellit  ai>rica  dies ; 
Friffore  me  feriunt  baud  equi  spicnia  Soils. 
*  Ne  lacrymam  ob  easnm,  ninae,  Susanka,  meumr 

Casus,  cara,  mens  ne  sit  tibi  causa  doloris  : 

Nam  ctthara  hue  domino  venit  amata  suo. 
Conscendo  fulmea ;  rnpior  mox  anme  secsndo ; 

In  nosmet  I»8i  numinis  in  cadit 
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Innamerofl  sabltas  rapaemnt  falgnra  flamms, 

Et  nigros  homines  nlgrior  mon  perimit 
Machina  dirupta  eet,  aonipes  volat  mde  caballus, 

Aeturusque  animam  (crede)  mihi  rideor. 
Qnam  rednere  volens  mea  demum  lamina  clansi. 

Ne  lacrymam  ob  eaaum,  funde,  Susanna,  meom  I 
Sopitum  nuper  dulcis  me  lasit  imago  ; 

(Nee  vox  per  noctem,  nee  sonua  ullnserat) 
Obvia  prscipitl  decurau  co)Ie  aectindo 

Visa  eat  ante  oculoa  nostra  Susanna  rehi. 
Qutta  YagabundiB  turbato  stabat  ocello, 

Pendeba^  labris  cgipyri  popanum ; 
£cce,  aio,  properamus,  et  Anstri  linquimos  arra 

Ne  lacrymam  ob  casnm,  itmde,  Susanna,  meom  I 
Anrelios  mox  inde  Notos  Austnimque  revisam, 

Undique  delicias  qnerere  nempe  meas, 
Qnam  si  non  possim  contingere  Inmine  claro, 

Huicce  nigro  infausto  nil  nisi  fata  manet ; 
Et  qnando  in  placida  constratas  morte  quiescara 

Ne  laerymam  ob  casum  funde,  Susanna,  menm  1 
Casus,  cara,  mens  ne  sit  tibi  causa  doloris  I 

Hue  veniens,  necum  barbiton,  ecce  I  fero.' 

Hb  was  a  man  of  sense  who  wrote  the  following ;  and  if  we  knew  who  it  was  we 
should  n*t  consider  it  *  confidential'  exactly :  '  A  man  strikes  me  with  a  swoid  and 
inflicts  a  wonud.  Suppose,  instead  of  binding  up  the  wonnd,  I  am  showing  it  to 
every  body ;  and  after  it  has  been  bound  up,  I  am  taking  off  the  bandage  continually, 
and  examining  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  making  it  to  fester  till  my  limb  becomes 
greatly  inflamed,  and  my  general  system  is  materially  affected ;  is  there  a  person  in 
the  world  who  would  not  call  me  a  fool  ?  Now  such  a  fool  is  he,  who,  by  dweUing 
upon  little  injuries  or  insults,  or  provocations,  causes  them  to  agitate  or  inflame  the 
mind.  How  much  better  were  it  to  put  a  bandage  over  the  wound,  and  never  look 
at  it  again.'  ...  *  I  do  not  know  a  more  universal,  inexcusable,  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  younger  practitioners  in  the  clergy,*  said,  years  ago,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  that  profession,  <  than  the  use  of  what  the  women  term  hard  words, 
and  the  better  sort  of  vulgar  *  fine  language.*  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
professors  in  most  arts  and  sciences  are  generally  the  worst  qualified  to  explain  their 
meanings  to  those  who  are  not  of  their  tribe.  A  common  farmer  shall  make  you  un- 
derstand in  three  words  that  his  foot  is  out  of  joint,  or  his  collar-bone  broken  ;  whereas 
a  surgeon,  after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  shall  still  leave  you  in  the  dark.  It  is  the  same 
case  in  law,  and  many  of  the  meaner  arts.  A  writer  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  wisest 
of  his  readers  that  he  might  not  express  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest 
of  them.  Nineteen  in  twenty  of  what  are  termed  *  hard  words*  might  be  changed 
into  easy  ones,  such  as  naturally  first  occur  to  ordinary  men,  and  probably  did  so  at  first 
to  the  very  writers  who  used  them.  Avoid  also  flat,  unnecessary  epithets,  and  old  and 
thread-bare  phrases.  *  Think  your  own  thoughts,  and  speak  your  own  words.'  True 
style  consistB  of  the  disposition  of  proper  words  iu  proper  places.  When  a  writer's 
thoughts  are  clear,  the  properest  words  will  generally  ofiTer  themselves  first,  and  his  own 
judgment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to  place  them,  so  as  they  maybe  best  under- 
stood. Simplicity,  without  which  no  human  performance  can  arrive  to  any  great  per- 
fection, is  no  where  more  eminently  useful  than  in  this.*  Having  said  thus  much,  we 
wuh  to  <  call  public  attention  to  the  fact,  herewith  set  down,  namely :  that  a  man  went 
into  Maryland  for  a  doctor  for  his  father,  but  the  river  Potomac  being  frozen,  he  did  n't 
arrive  in  time  to  bring  the  physician  to  his  father  uu^til  his  father  was  dead.  '  The 
intense  frigidity  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere  had  so  congealed  the  pellucid  aque- 
ous fluid  of  the  enormous  river  Potomac,  that  with  the  most  superlative  reluctance 
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I  was  constrained  to  procrastiaate  my  premeditated  egreaion  into  the  palatinate  pre- 
Tince  of  Maryland,  for  the  medical,  chemical  and  Galenical  coadjaTency  and  codpera- 
tion  of  a  diatingniihed  sanitive  wm  of  EacoukPius,  until  the  peccant  deleteriooa  matter 
of  the  Ethrites  had  pervaded  the  craniam,  and  ascended  from  the  inferior  pedestal 
major  digit  of  my  paternal  relative,  whereby  his  morbosity  was  so  exorbitantly  magni- 
fied as  to  exhibit  absolnte  extingnishment  of  vivification !'  Is  n't  that  clear  7  .  .  .  Hxre 
is  a '  very  nice'  antique : 

*1  KNOW  the  thing  Uiat*a  mo«t  uncommon; 
(Emnr,  be  tUent  and  attend,) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 
Handaome  and  wit^,  yet  a  friend. 

*  Not  warped  by  paaalon,  awed  by  mmor. 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly, 
An  eovud  mixtore  of  good  humor, 
And  senrible  soft  melaneholy. 

« 

*  Haa  ahe  not  faulta  then/  Emnr  aays, '  Bir  f 

Yea,  she  haa  one,  I  moat  aver ; 
When  all  the  world  conapirea  to  praiae  her, 
The  woman'a  deaf,  and  does  not  hear.' 

<  Swnr  says :  '  We  shonld  manage  oar  thoogfats  in  composing  any  work,  as  shep- 
herds do  their  flowexs  in  making  a  garland ;  fint  select  the  choicest  and  then  dispose 
of  them  in  the  most  proper  places,  where  they  give  a  Instre  to  each  other.'  Item,  a 
rase  for  this  anthology : 

*  Eabth  haa  a  Joy  unknown  in  heaTen, 
The  new -bom  peace  of  ain  forgiven.* 

'  I  never  knew  any  man,'  says  an  old  author, '  who  could  not  bear  another's  mis- 
fortunes perfectly  like  a  christian,'  which  reminds  us  of  the  old  lady  who  thought 
'  every  calamity  that  happened  to  herMlf  a  trial,  and  every  one  that  happened  to  her 
friends  a  judgment  /'  .  .  .  Hombspdw  criticism  is  sometimes  grateful.  Take  the 
following  as  an  instance :  '  An  old  gentlemen  was  invited  by  an  artist  to  look  at  a 
large  landscape.  There  was  a  statue  of  Aquajiids  introduced  in  the  fore-ground,  with 
his  um  and  trident  After  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  the  old  man  turned  round  to  the 
artist  with  a  very  impressive  countenance,  and  uttered  these  remarkable  words: 
*  That  is  the  most  natural  thing  I  ever  saw.'    *  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  said  the 

delighted  painter.    <  I  thought  the  scenery  might  recall  some  recollections  of ' 

<  Pshaw ."  broke  m  the  old  man ;  "t  is  n't  the  scenery  that  strikes  me ;  it's  that  fellow 
there  with  the  pot  and  eel-spear !  That '«  the  most  natural  part  of  the  pictur*.' 
Apropos  of  pictures ;  did  yon  ever  exactly  <  realize'  what  a  beautiful  tableau  that  is  in 
Sbkllkt  of  an  eagle  and  a  serpent  wreathed  in  fight: 

'A  SHAFT  of  light  upon  ita  wings  deacended. 

And  every  golden  featiier  fi'Ieamed  therein ; 
Feathar  andtcaU  inextricably  olended. 

The  serpent's  moiled  and  many-colored  skin 
Shone  through  the  plumes ;  its  coils  were  twined  within, 

By  many  s  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  high 
And  far,  the  neck  receding  lithe  and  thin, 

Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  eaglo'a  steadiaat  eye.* 

How  marvellously  the  crinkling  scales  live  and  move  in  the  word  *  inextricably  /' 
By-the-by,  *  speaking  of  Shelley,'  did  you  ever  know  a  little  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Nathaniel  Shelley?  — one  of  the  Crustacea?  He  was  complaining  that  some  ono 
had  insulted  him  by  sending  him  a  letter  addressed  <  Nat.  Shelley.'    *  Why'  said  a 
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friondi  <  I  do  n*t  see  any  thing  inralting  in  that:  '  Nat.'  ia  an  abbreyiation  of  Na- 
thaniel.* *  I  know  it,'  said  the  little  man,  <  but  cone  his  impudence !  he  spelt  it  with 
a  G, Gnat  !'  *  That  was  taking  liberties  with  a  man's  cognovit,'  as  Mn.  Part- 
ington would  say.  .  .  .  Wbo  is  <  H.  MKLTiL,'the  eloquent  divine,  who  in  preaching 
from  this  text  on  Heaven,  *  There  thall  he  no  Night  there*  has  the  following  admi- 
rable sentences  ?    We  would  fain  know  more  of  him : 

'  Thbrs  shall  be  no  night  there  :*  children  of  affliction,  hear  ye  thii :  pain  camioC  enter, 
){  cannot  ^xiat  in  the  atmoaphere  of  hearen ;  no  tears  are  shed  there,  no  grarea  opened,  no 
nda  removed ;  and  never,  for  a  lonely  moment,  does  even  a  flittinff  cload  shadow  the  deep 


crief  cannot  ^xist  in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven ;  no  tears  are  shed  there,  no  graves  opened,  no 
friends  removed ;  and  never,  for  a  lonely  moment,  does  even  a  flittinff  cload  shadow  the  deep 
rapture  of  tranquilUty.    'There  shall  be  no  night  there :'  children  of  calamity,  hear  ye  this : 


no  baffled  plans  there,  no  frustrated  hopes,  no  sadden  disappointments ;  but  one  rich  tide  of 
happiness  shall  roll  through  eternity,  and  deepen  as  it  rolla.-  *  There  ■hall  be  no  night  there  :* 

J  re  who  are  straggling  with  a  corrupt  nature,  hear  ye  this :  the  night  is  the  season  of  crime : 
t  throws  ita  mantlo  over  a  thouaana  enormities  which  shun  the  face  of  day ;  but  there  shall 
be  no  temptation  tAcr«,  no  sinfal  desires  to  resist,  no  evil  heart  to  battle  with.    Oh,  thia  mortal 


must  have  put  on  immortally,  and  this  corruptible  incorruption,  ere  we  can  know  all  the 
meaning  and  richness  of  the  description  which  makea  heaven  a  place  without  night  I '  I  be. 
hold  even  now  man  made  equal  witn  the  angels,  no  longer  the  dwarfish  thing  which  at  the  best 


he  is,  while  confined  to  this  narrow  stage,  but  grown  into  mighty  stature,  so  that  he  moves 
amid  the  highest,  with  capacities  as  vast  and  energies  as  unabatlng.  I  behold  the  page  of  mi- 
versal  truth  spread  before  him,  no  obscurity  on  a  sinsle  line,  and  the  brightness  not  dazsUng 
the  vision.  I  behold  the  removal  of  all  mistake,  of  all  misconception ;  coz^ectnres  have  given 
place  to  certainties,  controversies  are  ended,  difficulties  are  solved,  prophecies  are  completed* 
parables  are  interpreted.  I  behold  the  hushing  of  every  grlef^  the  wiping  away  of  every  tear, 
the  prevention  of  every  sorrow,  the  communication  of  every  joy  I' 

The  sustained  eloquence  of  this  passage  is  seldom  exceeded  in  modem  pulpit  dis- 
courses. Its  characteristics  are  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  ...  '  C^s^  Pathetic  TaW 
is  not  genuine.  We  would  wager,  if  we  ever  laid  or  accepted  wagers  of  any  kind,  that 
the  story  recorded  by  *  C  is  the  oflBspriiig  of  a  *  pnmped-np'  feeling.  If  personally  we 
knew  him,  perhaps  we  might  say  of  him  (hardly,  though,)  as  a  gentleman  did  of  an 
affected  clergyman,  of  whom  a  Jady  asked,  coming  out  of  church,  <  Was  not  that  a 
very  moving  diseourBo?'  <  Yes,'  replied  the  other,  Mt  wot;  and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it,  for  the  man  woe  my  friend ."  The  fact  is,  that  *  C.'s  '  Pathetic  Tale,' 
to  the  incidents  of  which  he  was  *  an  eye-witness,'  was  published  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  eighteen  years  ago !  This  little  circumstance  *  makes  it  bad'  for  the  man 
who  saw  so  long  ago  what  *  C  witnessed  '  some  five  or  six  yean  since  in  one  of  the 
most  lovely  villages  on  the  Saint  Lawrence !'  ...  A  *  down-east'  correspondent, 
from  whom  it  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  hear,  tells  a  good  story  of  a  certain  coon- 
sellor  in  his  vicinage,  who  commenced  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The 
judge  had  a  '  rule'  that  no  action  should  be  continued  on  motion  of  defendant,  unless 
his  counsel  would  state  upon  his  honor  that  he  verily  believed  there  was  a  defence, 
and  he  was  usually  called  upon  to  state  the  nature  of  that  defence.  <  Once  upon  a 
time'  the  counsellor  wanted  a  continuance :  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  objecting,  he  was 
requested  by  the  court  to  say  whether  there  was  a  defence  to  the  suit,  and  if  so,  t» 
state  what  it  was.  *  I  have,  may  it  please  the  court,'  was  the  reply, '  four  defences 
to  this  action :  Firatt  the  note  declared  on  is  a  forgery ;  secondly^  my  client  was  un- 
der age  when  he  signed  it ;  thirds  he  has  paid  it ;  fourth,  it  is  outlawed !'  You  may 
enter  a  con-tin-u-ance,  Mr.  Clark,'  said  the  judge.'  Thank  your  honor ;  we  have. 
The  same  legal  wag  was  riding  in  the  cars  of  a  down-east  rail-road  the  other  day, 
when  he  fell  into  conversation  with  a  Boston  'jobber.'  Coming  to  a  crossing,  ho 
pointed  out  to  his  neighbor  a  road  which  had  just  been  opened,  with  the  remark : 
«  That 's  a  rery  important  road  to  this  part  of  the  country  —  very  important'  •  Ah,' 
said  the  other ;  *  there  are  a  good  many  settlers  in  there,  I  suppose  7*  '  N-o ;  there 
were,  before  the  road  was  made,  but  now  they  're  all  moving  out  ."...<  Is  it 
likely' — we  sometimes  ask  ourselves,  after  walking  away  from  the  immense  front- 
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vmdowB  of  Mesn.  WtLUAin  and  Srcvsaat  in  Broadway,  neariy  opponte  the  Cail- 
ton-HooBe — k  it  likely  that  theae  gentlemen  aie  awaie  how  mnch  prioekai  and  yet 
eostleai  pleasnre  they  are  every  day  oonfening  upon  the  Broadway '  predeitiaariana,' 
m  Mm  Pabtuwi'uw  termo  them?  Yet  if  atanding  ibr  ten  or  fifteen  mimtee,  lean- 
ing eomfortaWy  upon  the  railing,  beneroletttly  prorided  Ibr  the  aneoted  pMWP>by,  ie 
ftutliBl  of  10  mnch  enjoyment,  what  ihall  be  aaid  of  the  pleaanre  *  realiied'  by  thodb 
who '  freely  enter  in,'  and  mrvey  at  leisure  the  tieaaorea  of  art  in  the  extended  and 
well-li^ted  halb  of  the  interior;  now  paoring  to  atody  a  nnal  pictore  by  Morlard, 
the  *  LAHDanna  of  piga,'  who  can  eridently  aay  of  an  old  or  a  jorenile  poAer,  that 
he  ii  '  Bffqnninted  with  every  lineament  of  hia  mind;'  or  Imgering  orer  '  Love'a  Ea- 
trangement,'  by  Ciaztoii,  (a. charming  pictore,  worthy  itMlf  of  an  elaborate  eriti* 
dm ;}  or  studying  in  dreamy  mood  ZBrmn's  *  Hungarian  Fair ;'  or  gaxing  with 
inepnaaible  admiration  upon  Bonuxnoton's  literal  tranMoripU  from  nature,  in  cahn 
and  atonn ;  or  turning  from  these,  reeaUing  the  awftd  sublimity  of  *  Niagara  in  Win- 
ter,' by  the  truthful  picture  of  Gionouz,  and  fancying  that  yon  recall  a  scene  '  in 
kind*  by  TucKia's  '  Alpine  Cataract'  All  these,  and  '  nameless  numbers  moe,' 
fiMoign  and  native,  and  excellent  in  their  degree,  may  be  daily  aeon,  and  are  daily 
sold,  in  the  great  establishment  in  question ;  an  establishment,  let  us  add,  which  haa 
supplied  a  most  important  desideratum  in  this  metropolis.  In  the  department  of  en- 
gravinga,  the  supply  is  eariy  and  coropletev  All  of  liAHnsan's  noUe  woilDi,  as  soon 
sa  reprodoced  in  London  on  steel  or  stone,  are  at  once  found  here ;  bdeed  there 
have  been  aome  half  doxen  of  his  very  best  recently  received.  Hnsxar  and  Hca- 
aiNG,  ao  fast  rising  into  favor,  are  also  immediately  represented  here  in  all  their  most 
admired  productions ;  and  so  too  are  Art  Sghcwxe,  EAvrLAKX,  and  their  contempo- 
rariea  and  compeeri.  One  has  no  need  to  look  at  gorgeous  and  tasteful  minon,  or  rich 
toflette  or  drawing-room  Amiiture,  by  which  he  (or  she)  will  be  sunonnded  at  Heana. 
WiujAMB  AND  Stxvxms's  ;  but  they  *  cannot  chooke  but  look'  at,  nor  can  they  help 
admiring,  the  splendid  works  of  art  with  which  the  place  is  replete.  .  .  .  '  One  of 
my  nei^bori,'  writes  a  conespondent, '  has  a  vocabulary  somewhat  of  the  richest 
Hie  following  convenation  took  place  between  him  and  a  neighbor  a  few  weeks  ago: 
'What  is  your  opinion  of  our  Congress  f  '  I  do  n't  think  much  of  it,'  was  the  rej^y. 
'Nor  /,  Sir;  they're  p'ison;  prisoner  than  the  Bohan-Rufns  tree  on  the  island  of 
Java !'  Meeting  another,  who  was  about  starting  for  the  gold  region,  he  thus  addressed 
him :  *  Well,  I  undeistand  yon  are  going  to  Callifomy ;  which  way  do  yon  go,  Sir  7 
round  the  Horn,  or  through  the  Straits  of  Marymagdellan  7*  ...  A  CAuroENUif 
('  slave  of  the  dark  and  yellow  mine,')  has  stopped  his  subscription  to  the  Knicxkr- 
BocKsn  in  the  following  endotsement  on  (he  wrapper: 

*  Old  KxiGx.  Slid  I  at  last  maat  part,  i       *ThoaeplaaaaathoiinI'Teoflenpaat 

Fate  rendi  na  both  aannder ;  In  reading  o'er  thy  pages. 


Mr  pocket *a  empty,  and  my  heart  I         Axe  now  alfgone;  T'Te  ^pent  tfie  last 

la  aad  therefor  »  by  thnnderf  |  FIto  dollars  of  my  wageal' 

Mbssbs.  Tiwant  and  Youro  have  secured  a  very  important  addition  to  their  re- 
nowned establishment  in  Monsieur  M.  Cnaiffr  and  assistants,  firom  Paris.  Nothing 
in  choicest  and  most  tastefhl  designs  of  jewelry  and  bijouterie  that  can  he  produced 
in  Europe  but  can  now  be  originated  here.  IIL  Crewt's  designs,  of  which  we  have 
seen  a  great  number,  we  have  never  known  soipassed.  With  their  vast  assdrtment 
of  predoos  stones,  and  such  an  artist  as  M.  Chxist,  Messrs.  Tippant  and  Youno  may 
defy  all  competition       .  .   A  fribnd  of  onn,  with  the  capacity  to  appreciate  and 
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the  ability  to  record  b  <  good  thing,'  has  often  told  ns  that  nothmg  affords  htm  more 
pleasare  than  to  look  over  the  startling  daily  intelligence  from  Philadelphia,  that  dean* 
calm,  large  village,  which  metropolis  in  no  sort  is  not,  and  neyer  was.  A  man  hurt 
in  a  fireman's-riot,  a  child  injured  by  an  omnibns,  or  an  old  woman  slipphig  down  on 
the  ice,  and  dislocating  her  arm,  being  the  most  important  incident  recorded  in  the 
oddrBe  of  a  year.  We  haye  been  reminded  by  these  remarks  of  our  friend  of  similar 
intelligence  given  a  century  or  so  ago  in  the  '  News  from  ike  Country  Pool,*  of  which 
we  preserve  two  *  items  .**  '  It  is  very  creditably  reported  that  there  is  a  treaty  of 
marriage  on  foot  between  the  old  red  Cock  and  the  pyed  Hen,  they  having  of  late  ap- 
peared very  mnch  together.  He  yesterday  made  her  a  present  of  three  bariey-ooms, 
so  that  we  look  on  this  affiur  as  concluded.  This  is  the  same  cock  that  fought  a  doel 
for  her  about  a  month  ago.'  *  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  CHuacH-OF-ENOLAND  christened 
a  male  child  last  week,  but  it  wants  <  eoi^firmaiion.*  ,  .  .  Well,  we  are  rather 
gratified  at  the  interest  which  is  manifested  about  *  Old  Knick/s*  '  counterfeit  present* 
ment'  It  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  very  first  engravere  in  the  Union,  who  will  be 
engaged  upon  it  for  four  months.  It  will  be  issued  with  the  fint  number  of  our  thirty- 
fourth  vdume.  Apropos  of  this :  we  may  say  to  our  Mobile  friend,  in  the  words  of  the 
colored  divine,  quoted  in  our  last  number :  *  Dere  't  is,  now  —  dere  't  is ;  you  looka 
for  great  t'ing,  but  I  spect  you  disappint'  .  •  .  <A  grkat  fuss  generally'  is  being 
made  about  the  Harpirs*  mode  of  spelling  in  Macaulay's  <  History  of  England.' 
We  propose  a  compromise  in  iavor  of  Dean  Swxft*s  '  Literdlia*  style  of  orthography» 
in  his  '  Address  to  a  Lady :'  *  Dear  liady ,  you  are  a  beauty.  I  esteem  you  a  deity* 
Your  empire  endures ;  O  be  your  beauty  endless !  By  Junrsa !  your  beauty  defies 
Apbllis,'  etc.  This  Swift  spells  thus :  <  Dr  Id  ur  a  but  I  stm  n  a  dit  Ur  mpr 
ndurs ;  O  b  ur  but  ndles.  B  guptr  I  ur  but  dfis  Apis,'  etc  .  .  .  <  W.  S.'  is  adnnt 
What  is  more,  he  is  clever.  His  <  Serenade'  shows  him  to  be  so.  Exceedingly  pretty 
are  these  stanzas : 


'  How  shall  I  picture  thee,  lad  je-fair, 

How  tfalse  enchantmenti  tell  ? 
How  shall  I  Bing  of  thy  raven  hair, 

How  of  thy  bosom**  swell  t 
Dnskily  drooping  o'er  summer  seas 

'Lowers  the  moonless  nig^t ; 
Gently  the  waves  with  the  morning's  breeze 

Heave  in  the  rosy  light 


*  Soft  Is  the  sigh  of  the  rarished  shell 

That  moans  for  its  parted  seas ; 
Sad  is  the  clang  of  the  passing  bell, 

As  it  dies  on  the  oTening  breeze ; 
Sweetly  arising  from  twiluht  trees 

The  notes  of  the  night-b&d  swell: 
But  softer,  and  sweeter,  and  sadder  than  these 

Are  the  murmurs  of  lore's  farewell. 


Duawa  the  exhiUtion  of  a  menagerie  in  a  country  village  in  Mame,  a  real  live 
Yankee  was  on  the  grotmd,  with  a  terrible  itching  to  <  see  the  elephant,'  but  he  had  n't 
the  desiderated  '  quarter.'  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  go  in  <  any  hedw,'  he  stationed 
himself  near  the  entrance,  and  waited  until  the  rush  was  over.  Then,  asmimtng  a 
patient,  almost  exhausted  tone,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand  placed  on  the 
right  comer  of  his  month,  he  exclaimed,  *  For  God's  sake.  Mister,  aint  ye  goin'  to  give 
me  my  change  7'  '  Your  change !'  said  the  door-keeper.  '  Ya-ees  I  my  <  change  /' 
I  gin  ye  a  dollar  as  much  as  a  half  an  hour  ago,  and  haint  got  my  change  yet'  The 
door-keeper  handed  over  three  quarters  in  change,  and  in  walked  the  Yankee,  <  in 
funds.'  Now  this  true  anecdote  is  sent  to  us  as  a  'cute  '  Yankee-trick,  and  so  it  is ;  but 
we  should  like  to  know  wherein  it  differs  from  the  meanest  theft  Whip  us  such 
scoundrelly  wits !  .  .  .  What  a  valuable  endowment  is  worldly  <  discretion  !*  How 
it  assists  a  mean  and  selfish  man  to  <  rise  in  the  world ;'  and  how,  while  it  does  so,  it 
marks  out  his  path  through  it,  in  which  he  walks  with  all  the  respect  which  he  can 
'command'  —  and  no  more.  Understand  us ;  we  do  n't  speak  of  proper  caution  and 
Umely  forecast    We  allude  to  that  sort  of  discretion  which  Swirr  terms '  a  species  of 
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lower  pradence,  by  the  asristance  of  which  people  of  the  meanest  intelleetaals  paai 
thioogh  the  worid  famouBly.  Penons  endowed  with  this  kind  of  discretion,  be  says, 
« sfaoold  have  that  share  which  is  proper  to  their  talents  in  the  conduct  df  affitirs ;  bat 
by  no  means  to  meddle  in  matters  which  require  genins,  leamingi  strong  oomprehen« 
sion,  qoiekneas  of  conception,  magnanimity,  generosity,  sagacity,  or  any  other  superior 
gift  of  human  minds.  Because  this  sort  of  discretion  is  usually  attended  with  a  strong 
desire  of  money,  and  few  scruples  about  the  way  of  obtaining  it,  with  servUe  flattery 
and  Bubmiflsion,  <  having  no  measure  for  merit  and  virtue  in  othen  but  those  very  steps 
by  which  themselves  asoended.'  Is  n*t  this  as  <  true  as  the  gospel  7'  .  .  .  *Th€  Sugar 
Buak*  has  vividly  recalled  to  memory  the  reddening  maples,  the  melting  snows,  the  pale- 
bhie  smoke  curiing  up  frotn  the  '  sap- works,'  the  bass-wood  troughs  or  sweet-smelling 
eedar  buckets,  and  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  sugar-making  in  the  country,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year.  In  this  regard  '  The  Sugar  Buth*  of  *  C.  C  is  poetical,  but  its 
execution  is  not  exactly  what  we  would  have  it  The  author,  however,  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  reminiscential  pleasure  he  has  afibrded  us.  .  .  .  '  G.  H.  C 
sends  us  a  '  Sonnet  on  Liberty,'  containing  upwards  of  forty  Imes !  It  is  the  longest 
sonnet  we  ever  read ;  and  we  must  say  that  we  consider  fourteen  lines  as  good  a 
length  for  a  sonnet  as  any  other  number.  The  present  lines  are  very  good,  how- 
ever. .  .  .  Heae  is  an  anecdote  of  old  Michael  Faff,  who  is  now  with  Michael 
Anoelo,  probably.  He  was  one  day  showing  a  gentleman  a  picture  which  was  *  an 
undoubted  original  of  the  great  arohitect  of  St  Peters.'  *  How  do  you  know  it  is  by 
him  V  said  the  gentleman.  <  Why,'  replied  Faff,  <  dere  is  bis  signature  on  de  picture.' 
'  Where  7  I  see  nothing  of  the  kind.'  <  Oh,'  answered  the  <  dealer,'  *  you  must  look 
for  it  in  de  right  place.  You  see  de  marble  floor  there  7  Well,  you  see  de  little  slab»  ' 
and  den  anoder  not  so  big,  and  den  one  long  one  7'  '  Yes.'  <  Well,  dere  it  is ;  de  leetle 
one  is  Michael,  de  one  not  so  big  Anoelo,  and  de  Jong  one  Buonaeeoti  !  Well 
den,  yoa  see  in  de  comer  dere  a  basket !  Come  tell  me  what  you  see  in  de  basket' 
*  Why  they  look  to  me  like  carrots,'  was  the  reply.  *  Well,  so  dey  are ;  and  what  is 
carrot  7  Is  it  not  a  root  ?  —  a  good  root  7  '  Well,  good  root  in  Italian  is  Bona-rottu* 
Hamlet  would  doubtless  consider  this  very  *  choice  Italian.'  .  .  .  Most  welcome 
is  the  '  Chapter  on  Women.*  It  shall  have  a  *  place  of  honor'  in  our  next  *  Tho 
Dark  Hour,'  <  The  Actress,'  <  Our  Wmter  Biids,'  and  <  The  Fust  Kiss,'  are  filed  for 
insertion.  .  .  .  That  cleverest  of  musicians,  and  *  best  of  good  fellows/  GinssrrB 
Bueuni,  or  'Joe  Bueke  of  Oun,'  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  *  Deaf  Buexb,' 
the  pugilist  Our  Joe,  then  <  Master  Bueke,'  was  crowding  nightly  the  principal 
theatre  of  New-Orleans,  and  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  One  morning  *  Deaf 
Boekb,'  who  was  giving  lessons  in  the  same  city  in  <  the  noUe  science  of  self-defence,' 
called  to  see  the  young '  Master.'  Before  going  away,  he  said,  in  his  thick  way :  '  I 
say,  Baster  Bitrxe,  therde  's  three  greadt  Buxkeb  ;  therde  's  Edbu'd  Bueke,  a'd  Def 
Bueke,  a'd  Baster  Bueke.  Do  you  dow  ady  thi'g  about  the  aciedee,  be  boy?'  said 
he,  squaring  ofi^,  and  going  through  the  pugilistic  manual ;  '  cobe  dowd  a'd  let  be  give 
yoa  a  lessod  or  two ;  I  'U  bake  a  reg'lar  you'g  Def^Ud  of  you !'  The  great  prize- 
fighter himself  was  called  *  The  Deaf 'Un,' it  will  be  remembered.  .  .  .  Notices  of 
the  'American  Dramatic  Aeeodation,*  (a  noble  institution,  to  whose  objects  we  hope 
hereafter  to  do  justice,)  Bouene'b  '  Catechism  of  the  Steam-Engine,'  Tacitus'  His- 
tories.  Judge  Chaelton's  Lecture  before  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association  of 
Augpsta,  Georgia,  Fhrfessor  Aoassiz's  Lectures  at  Cambridge, '  How  to  be  Happy,' 
Vietub'b  superbly-illustrated  <  Devotional  Family  Bible,'  and  two  or  three  other  pub* 
licatkms,  received  at  a  late  hour,  shall  have '  immediate  despatch'  at  our  hands.       
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LrrxBAET  RscoRD.  —  We  hare  had  great  pleasure  in  examining  fhe  Bheeto  of  a  splendid 
▼olnme,  now  passing  through  the  press  of  Pxttnax  in  Broadway,  who  is  fast  beeoming  the 
MUBSAT  of  American  pnblishers,  entitled '  Hintt  on  PtMic  AreMttcture ;  conutinmgr,  among  other 
HhutratUnu,  Ficvt  and  Plana  of  the  SmiUkaonian  IntUudon.*  ^e  ▼olnme  is  prepared,  on  behalf 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Robset  "Dalx  Owen,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  who  has  performed  his  share  of  the  work  in  the  most  falthftil  manner,  as 
the  Tolume,  when  it  presently  appears,  wHI  abundantly  testify.  It  is  illustrated  by  upward  of 
one  hundred  wood-cuts,  by  the  best  artists  In  the  Union.  We  can  testify  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  their  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  form  of  the  work  is  what  is  called '  long  quarto ;'  the 
types  large,  neatly  cut,  and  double-leaded ;  the  paper  of  the  Tory  best  quality  that  could  be 
procured.  Mr.  Fvtsmx  furnishes  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  certain  number  of  copiee, 
retains  the  copy-right,  and  of  course  will  have  the  book  fior  sale.  The  object  of  the  work  is 
chiefly  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  building  committees,  vestries,  and  other  similar  bodies,  charged 
with  the  erection  of  public  buildings.  The  different  styles  of  architecture,  ancient  and  modem, 
are  compared  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  modem  purposes.  The  cost,  as 
compared  with  accommodatloB,  of  some  of  the  principal  public  buildings  in  the  United  Btatea 
is  also  given ;  and  the  general  conditions  which  go  to  make  a  pure  style  are  clearly  set  forth. 
Some  idea  of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  may  be  derived  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  author's  prefEtce : 

*  Whxlv  the  committee  ofler  the  result  of  these  researches  not  so  much  to  the  profissaion  as 
to  the  public,  and  to  public  bodies,  as  vestries,  building-committees,  and  the  like,  charged  with 
duties  similar  to  their  own,  they  indulge  tiie  hope  that  the  architect  may  find  occasional  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  and  material  for  thought.  Much  of  what  is  here  written  must  be  familiar  to 
every  well-read  student ;  there  wUl  occur  to  him  the  very  sources  whence  it  is  derived :  but 
a  portion  of  the  pages  are  of  a  character  less  common-place.  A  strict  recurrence  to  first  prin- 
ciples in  art,  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  conditions,  not  transitory  nor  conventional,  but 
changeless  and  inherent,  that  go  to  stamp  upon  architectural  creations  pivity  of  manner  and 
excellence  of  composition ;  these  are  matters  wholly  omitted  in  many  works  on  architecture, 
and  but  slightly  elanced  at  in  others.  It  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  the  profession,  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts,  for  a  moment,  from  the  routine  of  architectural  codes  set  up  by  rarioua 
sehools  as  law  and  doctrine,  and  bestow  them  on  the  deeper  sources,  whence  these  laws  were 
derived ;  on  the  leges  legum,  to  use  Bacon's  phrase  rfor  tnus  they  will  penetrate  to  causes,  not 
gather  up  a  mere  bundle  of  results.  *  The  mindless  copyist  studies  IUrAai.i.B,  not  what  Rava- 
XLLir studied.'  Purity  of  style  in  architecture  is  a  point  of  progress  not  to  be  suddenly  reached. 
In  a  new  country  especially,  in  which  the  necessarv  and  the  stnctly  useful  property  have  prece- 
dence, refinement  in  art  is  commonly  of  tardy  and  gradual  growtu.  There  is  usually  a  period 
of  transition,  during  which  the  wish  to  excel  precedes,  at  some  distance,  the  perception  of  the 
means  of  excellence.  Money  is  expended,  even  lavishly,  to  obtain  the  rich,  the  showy,  the 
oommon-place.  But  this  period  of  transition  may  be  shortened.  The  progress  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  in  other  lands  has  been  the  slow  ffrowth  of  centuries,  has  been  nastened  in 
our  country,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  a  few  self-tougbt  men,  beyond  all  former  precedent.  To 
stimulate  genius  in  a  kindred  branch  of  art ;  to  supply  suggestions  which  may  caU  off  from 
devious  paths,  and  indicate  to  the  student  the  true  life  of  progress ;  and  thus  to  aid  in  abridging 
that  season  of  experiment  and  of  failure,  in  which  the  fUttenng  is  preferred  to  the  chaste,  and 
the  gaudy  is  mistaken  for  the  beautiful ;  are  objects  of  no  light  importance.' 

In  such  considerations  as  these  are  found  the  motive  and  the  purpose  of  these  '  Hints  on  Ar- 
chitecture.' The  work  will  appear  early  in  March,  when  we  shall  take  occasion  again  to 
refer  to  it  .  .  .  Wa  have  before  us,  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume,  from  the  press 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  a '  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Jamm  MUnor,  DJ).,  laU  Rector  qf  Snai 
Qoorgie  CfturcA,  iVsw-rori;'  by  Her.  John  Stons,  D.D.,  rector  of  Christ-Church,  Brooklyn. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  hiteresting  and  instructive  work,  fortified  and  illustrated  by  liberal  extracts 
from  Dr.  MiLNOx's  own  diaries,  journals  and  letters,  which  '  depict  him  faithfully,  as  it  were 
under  the  authentic  record  of  his  own  hand.'  There  are,  in  &ct,  two  memoirs.in  the  work ; 
fhe  one  of  the  lamented  subject  as  a  man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  and  a  legislator, 
and  the  other  as  an  active  Christian  man,  and  a  beloved  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  CmusT.' 
Tliose  to  whom  the  details  of  his  early  history  wUl  present  strong  attraction,  will  perhaps  find 
one  of  the  strongest  to  be  the  account  of  a  duel  which  was  at  one  time  projected  between  htm 
and  Hon.  Hxnbt  Clat.  The  lights  of  likeness  snd  contrast  in  the  character  of  this  eminent 
prelate  so  combine,  or  stand  out  in  such  distinctness,  as  to  afford  a  very  vivid  portraiture  of  the 
wiiole  man.  An  excellent  likeness  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  engraved  on  steel,  gives  sa 
added  value  to  the  work.  .  .  .  •  Antotit's  I7iiioi»  Mogatiau^  for  February,  came  to  us  nearly 
a  month  in  advance,  well  freighted  with  reading  nutter  and  iUustrations.  Among  its  articlse 
is  an  admirable  critique  on  the  •  Uead  of  Ovriat;  by  Stbikhaxtskb,  now  exhibiting  with  the  '  H«r« 
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mmiLmnde'  of tibe  ■ama  tartUt,  in  PUladslpliiA.    The  eritlqae  gIvM nuniy enzloiii  and loterMt- 
htg  teto  relating  to  die  fintrepre«e&tilk>iuof  onr  Lobs,  from  which  we  extract  UiefoUowliig: 

*  Tbb  llrtt  reprcaentatlona  of  oar  Lokd  are  to  bo  foniid  not  In  ttie  origin  of  Crbxstxan,  bat, 
aa  IL  Kaxuwm  correedT  remarki,  in  the  latest  period  of  elaaaio  art.  For  the  relloa  of  the  lUtti 
and  dzth  centariea,  at  Naples  and  Rome,  in  the  catacombs  and  cemeteries  of  8t.  Caluctus  an4 
PKiacixoa,  thoQgh  representing  Chriatlan  subjects,  are  easentUUy  heathen,  as  far  aa  spirit  and 
execntioB  are  concerned.  .  .  .  Tliese  early  representations  of  oar  Loax>  are  distlngauhed  by 
a  tonchlng,  child-like  simplicity,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sobseqoent  melan- 
choir  spiritnalistn  of  Gothic  art.  We  find  Chu8t  in  them  at  times  represented  as  a  beautUol 
youui,  with  golden  hair  and  a  Ions,  floating  tanie,  treading  nnder  foot  toe  dragon :  occastonally 
mder  the  form  of  a  lamb,  and  still  oftener  as  a  fish,  this  being,  in  fiMt,  the  most  nuniliar  of  au 
early  Christian  symbols,  llse  initials  of  the  Grecian  words  Juus  Chbist,  the  8on  of  Gos, 
Ibnning  the  word  IxeYZ — '  a  fish ;'  which  symbol  was  at  a  later  period  applied  to  the  son! 
of  any  Christian  whateTer,  as  lUnstrated  In  the  imposto  of  St.  Gsbjuhn  dcs  Pies,  in  Paris.  Bat 
the  artists  of  this,  and  a  later  period,  sTailed  tfaemaeiTes  still  oftener  of  these  srmbols  of  heathen- 
iam,  in  which  they  foond  an  accidental  or  traditional  identi^  with  certain  Scriptoral  texts,  or 
parables.  Soeh,  for  example,  was  the  old  Grecian  myth  ot  Mxbcuxt,  bearing  a  goat,  which 
nrfeented  to  their  minds  a  strlUng  analogy  with  the  parable  of  Chbist,  the  good  Shepherd, 
bearins  home  the  lost  sheep.  Sach  was  the  myth  of  Obphxus,  charming  the  brate  creation 
with  his  mnsie:  sn  image  forcibly  racaUinff  that  of  the  charmer  who  ooaldnot  attract  the  deaf 
adder, '  charm  he  nerer  so  oriselr ;'  and  sncn  were  thenumeroas  parallels  of  identity  discoTered 
between  Afoixo  and  Chbist  ;  jast  as  the  Scandinavians  of  a  later  day  found  oar  Sayioub  onder 
another  name  in  their  God  Balder;  the  incarnation  of  LoTe,  Gentleness  and  Beaaty :  ai  ' 
aeeordingfy  find  Chbist  at  this  early  period  represented  under  one  or  soother  mytnol< 
fimn.  Bat  a  new  form  was  destined  to  find  its  way  into  Christianity.  From  the  Eastern  1 
pire  came  the  Byzantine  school  of  art,  which  was  in  reality  bat  a  new  exponent  of  Oriental  as- 
ceticism, qoietism,  and  transcendental  world-abhorrence.  It  came  with  those  long-ftced  Orien- 
tal-ered  imagea  of  Chbist,  so  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  personal  attraction,  and  yet  so  deeply 
inqnred  with  spiritoal,  nnearthly  beaaty.  In  these  works  the  absolutism  of  art  was  shown  by 
tiie  ease  with  which  the  most  incongraous  elements  msy  be  united  under  one  law  of  harmony. 
But  the  stem  spiritualism  of  this  scbool  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  material  ease  and 
beaaty  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  a  council  of  qnini  sextus,  held  at 
Censtiuitinople,  A.D.  699;  forbade,  in  its  eighty-second  statute,  all  artists  to  employ  '  any  symbol 
whaterer  in  the  representation  of  Christian  subjects.'  .  .  .  The  great  similarity  of  feature 
which  we  find  in  all  the  pord^ts  of  our  Bavioub,  of  this  and  a  later  period,  is,  however,  too 
strfldng  to  be  accounted  for  by  referring  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  Ecolxb  is  un- 
doubtedly right,  la  referring  it  to  certain  traditional  accounts  of  his  persoiul  appearance,  which 
I  candidly  believe  are  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  first  of  these  is  the  celebrated  letter  of 
LxHTUX.i.cra  to  the  Roman  senate,  given  in  several  authors  of  the  eleventh  century,  but  undoubt* 
edly  written  aboat  the  end  of  the  third.  In  this  letter  our  Lobd  is  described  as  being  *  aanan 
of  commending  stature,  agreeable  to  behold,  with  a  noble  countenance,  capable  of  inspiring 
both  love  and  fear.  His  hair  is  dark,  curled  and  shining,  and  parted  In  the  middle,  according 
to  the  manner  of  the  If  azarenes,  and  flowing  over  his  shoulders.  His  forehead  is  even  and 
pleasant,  the  countenance  without  wrinkles  or  spots,  and  asreeable  in  being  slightly  ruddy. 
Bis  nose  and  mouth  are  faultless,  the  beard  strong,  and  like  ue  hair,  slightly  red,  not  long,  and 
divided.  His  eyes  are  changeable  (ocuUs  variis)  and  shining.*  This  is  similar  to  the  descrip- 
thm  given  by  John  of  Damascus,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  which  he  declares  is 
selected  from  accounts  given  by  early  Christian  writers.  'Jsans,'  he  asserts,  'was  of  com- 
manding stature;  his  eye-brows  grew  together;  he  had  beautiful  eyes,  a  large  nose,  and  eurl- 
...  .    .^    -  -. .  .,    .  .    ^j  -    ,  hadlonr"  '        " 


ing  hair ;  was  in  the  flower  of  his  sge ;  wore  a  black  beard,  and  had  long  fingers,  and  a  yellow- 
'  '   complexion,  similar  to  that  of  his  Mother,'  etc.    These  descriptions  correspond  nearly 
ugh  with  the  portraits  of  Chbist  given  by  the  later  Byzantine  and  Gothic  artists,  to  indicate 


iah  complexion,  similar  to  that  of  his  Mother,'  etc.  These  descriptions  correspond  nearly 
enough  with  the  portraits  of  Chbist  given  by  the  later  Byzantine  and  Gothic  artists,  to  indicate 
their  influence.   In  the  Chbists  of  Gcioo  dk  Sibna,  of  Cikabux,  of  Gxntii.lbda  Fabeiano,  of 


Giotto,  Oscaona,  the  Van  Etcks,  Hkmliico,  and  the  celebrated  St.  Vxbonica.  of  the  Boissere 
collection  in  Munioh,  we  invariably  find  a  common  resemblance.' 

Our  limits  forbid  farther  extracts ;  but  we  have  <iuoted  enough,  vre  think,  to  induce  a  peruaal 
of  the  critique  in  question.  As  to  the  attempt  of  Stxinbaitsbb  to  combine  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  spiritoal  expression  with  the  formal  beaaty  of  Grecian  art;  we  think  that  he  has 
succeeded  as  far  as  soccess  can  be  predicated  of  such  an  effort ;  an  effort  inconsistent  with  the 
sabject,  and,  in  onr  judgment,  impossible.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue  *  dassie  art;' 
but  the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  thsn  the  fountain ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  higher  (we  speak 
generally)  in  the  character  of  Grecisn  civilization  than  a  reihied  and  ennobled  sensuality  ;  and 
since  to  the  Greek,  human  nature  was  all-sufficient,  so  in  *  art'  the  Greek  never  attempted  more 
than  a  natnral  harmony  and  proportion  between  all  tiie  powers ;  a  unity  of  form  and  matter, 
in  which,  however,  his  suceeaa  was  absolutely  perfiset.  How  then  may  this  earthly  perfection, 
so  to  speak,  be  united  with  that  mysterious  somethiPg  which  struggles  to  express  another  and 
a  loftier  ideal,  illnstrated  in  the  character  of  One  '  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,'  and  who  re- 
ferred every  thing  to  the  Infinitx  in  opposition  to  the  Eabtblt.  Of  the  character  of  Chbist 
the  Greek  had  no  conception ;  and  much  as  we  admire  this  work  of  Stxirhaubbb,  we  do  not 
recognise  in  it  the  *  Savioub  of  Sinners.'  Before  we  close  this  hasty  and  desultory  notice,  we 
would  say  a  word  of  Mr.  Chablss  G.  Lxxjuvd,  the  writer  of  the  critique.  TUs  gentleman  has 
jost  retamed  fhmi  a  foor  year's  sojourn  at  the  German  Universtttes,  where  he  devoted  himself 
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unremittingly,  under  the  moit  enltured  profeuors,  to  the  ttndy  of  *  art'  We  ve  penAded, 
from  the  tone  of  thii  article,  that  Mr.  Lkland  haa  atadJed  *arf  to  aome  poipoae.  Hia  riewa 
are  diacriminatiag,  and  hia  ideaa  are  adyanoed  witfaoat  any  of  that  dogmatie  apirit  which  de- 
gradea  the  writings  of  aome  of  oar  beat  critica.  He  ii  at  preaent  engaged  in  preparing  a  aeriea 
of  articles  upon  the  works  of  American  aa  well  aa  foreign  artiata,  and  we  look  forward  witii 
interest  to  his  future  productions.  .  .  .  '  T%e  Quarterly  Reoiao  ofUu  MetkodiM  ^n$oopal  Ckurdk 
South,'  for  January,  showa  that  weU'Catabliahed  work  to  be  increaaing  in  intereat  and  Talue  with 
every  issue.  No  better  number  than  the  present  baa  been  published  for  many  months.  Three 
of  its  articlea  we  hare  read  attentively :  the  *  HisUnric  Vwhu  rdatiot  to  NapoUon  BonaparU ;'  the 
paper  on  *  PkUMopkioal  Aik^amC  and  the  admirable  and  Catholic  exposition  of '  Tka  SaaiJUx  of 
Christ*  from  our  friend  and  correapondent, Bev.  E.  B.  BCaooon,  of  Cincinnati.  '  Tka  Jftium^ 
of  the  Spirie  ia  another  well'reaaoned  paper,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  our  readera. 
The  number  ia  accompanied  by  an  excellent  engraved  likeneas  of  our  friend  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Biscov,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  inimitable  pulpit  orator,  who  presides  with  such  marked 
ability  over  its  pagea.  Wi^he  permit  us  to  say,  that  the  sternness  which  the  face  exhibits  re- 
minds us  of  the  anxiety  which  occasionally  atole  like  a  dark  shadow  over  Us  features  one  day  • 
many  years  ago,  when  he  was  doing  us  Uie  honor  to  take  meat  with  Che  then  entire '  Old  Kkick.'' 
ftmily — the  day  before  the  occurrence  of  the  most  interesting  event— an  event  too  long  de- 
layed—of his  life  f  '  Wse  's  us !  wae  'a  us  I'—'  how  old  Txbcfub  does  fuglt  i '  .  .  .  Wc  have  re- 
ceived a  neat  compact  volume,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hax.l,  London,  con- 
taining <  OiM  Hundred  Son^9  of  Pierre-Jeam  Dt  Biranger,  with  TranoUuioiu  bf  William  Tomag, 
Kopnre;*  the  latter  gentleman  being  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  editor  of  *  7%e  A&iom' 
weekly  journal.  We  have  read  the  entire  contents  of  the  volume  with  sincere  pleasure ;  ea» 
eountering,  aa  we  advanced,  many  especial  favoritea,  which  it  waa  a  delight  again  to  meet. 
Tlie  original  is,  faithfully  rendered  into  the  English,  without  being  so  exaeOf  literal  aa  not  to 
preaerve  the  grace  and  eaae  eaaentlal  to  the  free  use  of  our  good  old  vernacular.  .  .  .  Tn 
laat  number  of  the  '  Soutkam  QMartsr^  Reoiaif  is  a  very  good  one,  Judging  from  the  articlea 
which  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse ;  chief  among  them,  an  intereating  paper  on  CHAVcn, 
another  on  *  Ltg^al  EducatUm,'  by  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  KNicxKEBocKaa,  and 
the  detailed  account  of '  T%§  &igtof  Ckarlemon^  which  ia  valuable  from  the  facts  and  incidenta 
collated  and  brought  together  in  a  single  paper.  We  trust  our  Southern  contemporary  flouridiee 
•a  it  deserves.  .  .  .  Wx  were  about  to  say  a  word  or  two  for  *  Tkt  Patroon,*  a  little  volume 
from  the  press  of  Putnam,  (from  the  pen,  aa  we  shrewdly  suspect,  that  recorded  *The  First  of 
the  KNicKiBBocKKBa,)  when  we  found  that  our  friend  and  contemporess,  (why  not,  aa  well  aa 
*  authoress  f)  Mrs.  Kuju.and,  had  made  a  'curtailed  abbreviation,  compressing  the  partica 
lara :'  'A  aprlghtly,  good-humored,  and  withal  not  a  little  humorous  book,  well  fitted  to  la 
terest  and  amuse  the  present  dwellers  in  Manahatta.  The  LtviNOSTONa,  ScBxaMxaHonasB, 
Blxxcksbs,  and  Vandkxspkioxls,  figure  here,  and  old  Dutch  customs  and  feelings  are  well 
deacribed.'  .  .  .  Maasas.  C.  8.  FaANCia  and  Company  have  iasued.a  neat  and  well-illnstratad 
volume,  entitled  «J  Tow  of  Duty  H  CaHfomia,'  by  J.  W.  Rkvsbjb,  U.  S.  N.  ;  edited  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
BALBSTixa.  New* York.  The  work  was  written  before  the  gold  fever  broke  out,  and  left  with 
the  editorfor  revision  and  publication,  the  time  for  which  latter  could  not  have  been  better 
ehoaen.  The  author  gives  us  a  good  account  of  the  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  and  clear  dea- 
eriptions  of  Lower  California^  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts,  and  of  the  principal  events  connect- 
ed with  the  conquest  of  the  Califomiaa.  He  seems  to  have  acquired  a  Uxorough  knowledge  of 
the  people,  the  Indians,  etc ;  wbile  his  sketches  of  scenery,  involving  accounts  of  the  climmte 
and  productions,  quicksilver  and  gold  mines,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  many,  are  from  the 
■athor's  own  pencil,  taken  on  the  spot,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  authentic.  We  commend 
the  volume  to  our  readera  aa  one  which,  both  as  regards  entertainment  and  instruction,  will 
well  repay  perusaL  .  .  .  Mxaaaa.  Bklknap  and  Hammxbslxt,  Hartford,  (Conn.,)  have  pab- 
liahed  a  corpulent  volume  by  Prof.  Fbost,  of  Philadelphia,  entiUed  '  7^  Book  of  tJu  Armg:  It 
ia  oompHed  from  authentic  works,  and  comprises  a  general  military  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Revolution  up  to  the  last  battle  in  Mexico.  It  has  a  good  many  '  cuta,*  and 
three  or  four  to  which  we  should  advise  the  reader  to  give  the  '  dead  cut'  They  're  *  pootj 
bad.'  .  .  .  Thx  volume  containing  *  Ltcture$  on  tkt  Pilgrim's  Progress,*  by  the  eloquent  Dr. 
GcoBos  B.  CHXXvaa,  published  by  Mr.  John  Wilxt,  Broadway,  has  reached  its  seventh  editton. 
Emphatic  praise,  requiring  no  enhancement.  The  edition  now  published  omits  the  engravinga, 
and  is  correspondingly  cheaper.  .  .  .  HAaaixr  MAariNXAu's  new  work  on  <  Household  Sdn- 
cation'  ia  too  valuable  a  one  to  be  lightiy  paased  over.     We  shall  notice  it  at  length  in  our  next. 


« 

•  Wb  rsfwd  H  M  the  Tery  baM  work  of  tta  kiad  ia  the  Uoimi.*  —  flliHtou  cn.)  AvmL 
*Theb  KmoKSBSocxKB  wat  raeeired  with  anIkiliBf  pwicttt«lity  ob  the  Srit  of  tko  month,  whidh 
bowoTor  it  the  least  merit  of  this  egreeahle  mueellaay ;  for  iu  coatente  ara  ai  inrariably  good  at 
ita  appearance  ia  paastual.'— Whliaic  GoLLBif  Bbtaitt,  m  tk*  lt€m»T9rk  E9tttimf  PmL 

*Tn  last  KmCKJCBiioCKBa  is  exceediagljr  good.  There  are  no  less  than  tweaCf'fliar  orifiBiil  ar* 
tJeles,  and  aU  of  the  nght  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  dajsu  The  Meer*« 
TaMs  is  ia  Mr.  Clakk's  h^ipiest  veia ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  def  ree.' 

Nao-T9rh  OtmmtrtiM  Ad^ertiter. 

*  Thb  KiRacxBBoCR.sa  seoms  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  ia  age.  It  exhibits  a menthlf 
variety  of  contributions  nnsnrpassed  in  nomber  or  ability.'  —  Jfatioual  JutMignetr. 

*  The  KNicaacjLBOCXxa  is  one  of  ibe  most  valuable  Mafasines  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com^ 
petition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.* — Alktrnf  Argm». 

*  Wk  hare  here  an  old  and  general  favorite  {  one  amom^  ^«  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press ;  the  venerable  KmcKamBocna.  The  *  EDiroa's  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  'Qlo  K]«iCK.*s'  monthly  bill  of  fare •  to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  found 
it more  so  1'  —  Ifew-Tork  *  Oax,  tmd  Tiwus.* 

PnnsioaaT  ErBaaTT,  or  Habvabo  Cox.x.bos«  latb  Mirxstbb  to  Euciubd.  — *1  peruse  the 
KincKBBBocKBB  With  high  jrratifioation.  It  teons  to  me  of  aa  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
BTerafe  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Ei^luh  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  PAVlDtRo,  UATB  8borbtabt  or  THB  Navy.  — *  The  manner  in  which  the  Ktcckbb- 
BOCKBB  is  conducted,  and  the  freat  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicala.' 

Paor.  LoifBrBTLow,  Cambbidob  UmrSBSTrr.  — '  The  Knickxbbockxb  stands  hich  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  h  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magaaines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  uisnbscribera.' 

Bflir.  RoBSBT  M.  Crablton,  Gboboia.  <— The  KmoiRBBOonK  Is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff, 
iaf;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  fiivor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it 

Mbbu  L.  H.  Sioonamr.—'  1  have  long  regarded  the  KmontuoaEU  as  the  beat  perhidieal  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.* 

Tarn  LoifDoK  *Tiiixa.*>-'Tbe'  London  '  JHmms'  commends  the  KifxcKaaBocmB  in  cordial 
teraw,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
Ueatioa.*  —  Lokdom  Cob.  N.  '  Ev.  Stab.* 

Tbb  Loin>oir  EzAxncxB.— 'This  very  clever  Magazine  Is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interestinf  ,  are  well  worthy  of  imita^ 
tioa  by  onr  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.' 

LoRDoir  *  MoBNiMO  CBBomcx.B.— *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sidar  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Its  contents  are  highly  Interesting,  tn- 
ocractive  and  amusing.* 

Itei  UomoK  LiTXBABT  O AZXTTB. — *  The  taste  end  ulent  which  the  KincntBiocEiB  displays 
vf  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.* 

LoMiMm  MsTBOroLiTAN  MoiTTBLT  Maoabihx.  ->  *  We  bsTe  read  acTeral  nnmbers  of  this  tal- 
oated  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country  ,)>r  to  aay  state  of  civili. 
satloB  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.* 

LoifDOir  *  ATHBWJBVM.'^From  a  very  clever  Monthly  HagaBine, '  Tk€  Mniektrh^dttr*  of  New. 
York,  wa  copy  tlte  following  spirited  story,'  etc 

Sa  EoWABO  BuLWBB  Lrrroif.  — '  The  Kkxckbbbockbb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  eaelosing  you  an  article  which  was  peaned  expressly  for  year  work.' 

Cbablkb  DicxViS,  Eao*— I  read  the  Knicxxbbocxbb  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  variooii  and  enterufaiing  periodicid.  It  affords  me  plesvure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  nnmbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtuvo.' 

RjtT.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotlaitd. —  *I  hare  read  a  rood  many  of  the  articles  in  the  fow  numbers  of  the 
KmcKXBBOGKBB  wbich  yon  sent  me,  and  find  tiera  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  fbr  my  serious  turn  ot  mind }  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastee  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Catt.  F.  Mabbtat. — *Tou  make  an  excellent  Magazine  —  spirited,  Various,  and  originaL  I  hope 
my  'AfeeMUac'  will  reflect  no  diicredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itseIC' 

Tkmui — 1^5  per  amram  in  ftdyaxice.    AU  remitUncM  must  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Fabliaher, 

139  NaBMu-elreet,  New- York. 

i      Thx  following  penont  are  antborized  to  receive  subscrilMrB  and  collect  eubecrip- 
tiona  on  account  of  the  Knickerbockkk  MAOAZOfK. 

Ma.  HcRRT  M.  Lawn  is  our  TraveUing  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennewee,  a«isted 
by  Jho.  C.  Brett. 

Mr.  Iolakl  E.  jAWSt,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Whiffle,  Wiujam  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Joan  R  Weld,  T.  8. 
Waterman,  John  CoLLnis,  Jal  Deerino,  Albert  K.  Wsllinoton,  R.  S.  Jambs, 
Charles  £.  Mustin  and  M.  F.  Tatlor. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisoonsm,  assisted  by  J. 
BoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  T.  Gardner  Smith,  FaEbiRiOK  J.  Hawsb»  John  W.. 
ARMSTRONa,  Jasim  TATijom,  E.  M.  Steybnkmi,  W.  Ramsbt  and  Perrin  Loose. 


33'otUe  to  ZvbstrVatte  aid)  ^gmte. 

The  subacriber,  having  disposed  of  bis  interest  in  the  Ejyicj^^R- 
BOCKER  Magazine,  hereby  informs  the  sabscribers  aud  agents  that 
the  proprietors  have  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Hubston  their  agent  to 
attend  to  all  the  business  of  said  Magazine.  All  moneys  due  from 
subscribers  and  from  agents  will  hereafter  be  oaid  to  Mr  Hueston^ 
to  'wfaoih  all  communicatioTis  regarding  the  butfH&ts  of  the  Kniokbr- 
BOOKisa  should  be  addressed.  j^^  ^^^ 

JV.io.Vpr^',  Feb,  1, 1849.  

A»aNT0  WANVa^  POS  TBB  KBttCKB 


WUMAMOm. 

-  EvfTER»B38iNd,  active  agents  are  wanted  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States,  to  procure  subiscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker. 
To  competent,  active  peiBona,  witfi  satia&ctory  references,  the  most 
liboral  terms  will  be  allowed.  Apply*  post-paid,  to  Samuel  Hues- 
ton,  1S9  Nadsau-sti^eet. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SpBSCRIBE  FOR  THP  KNICKERBqCKER. 
FpUR  YEARS  FOR  TEN  DOLLAHS!  .  <       > 

The  undersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  o£  the  Kj^icj^erbopk^k 
for  the  years  1847,  *48,  *49'and  '50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  tb 
hira  ten  doUarSf  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  post-paid.         > 

Samuel  Hubstok, 

139  Na88au:8treet. 
• 

^geuU  for  tl)e  Knuktrboikcr. 


NXW-TOBX. 

W.  C.  LItUeACo Albany. 

J.  G^nerby  A  Co., Auburn. 

T.a.  Hawb,, Buflalo. 

MAItACBVSKm. 

Groiby  ftMieholi, Boston. 

T.Wiley,  Jr., " 

Sodding  ft  Co., " 

OOlCNSCnODT. 

A.H.MaI«by New-Hayen. 

Brown  ft  Partont, — ;.HArtfard. 

imr«j>BaBr. 
A.L.DeDaia, Newark. 

rmmnrLVAniA. 
G.B.ZMieyftCo PhDadelpbla. 


KAJITLA^D. 

Wm.  Tfcylor, .BaltisioK. 

nanicT  of  coluvbia. 
Frank  Taylor, WaBhinctoB. 

M.  BouUemet, Mobile. 

LouxaxAnA. 
i.e.  Morgan, New-0rleai)«. 

OHIO. 

C.W.James, Cincinnati. 

MXBaoUBl. 

E.K.Woodward BtLowi*. 

xxrrTucxT. 
Geo.  W.  Noble» LoniariBe. 
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THIRTY-THIRO  VOLUME 

or   THS 
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nnitUtttotUtv  iBil808$fne. 


The  Thirty-third  Volume  of  the  Knickbebockkr  Maoazwe  oommenoed  on  the 
first  of  January,  1849.  The  work  has  been  ao  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  list  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magame,  and  a  few  notioes  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  fnelading 
the  last  number)  will  simictently  attest  its  character  and  itE  popularity: 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPRR, 
FITZ-GRKENE  HALLECR, 
Pbof.  H.  W,  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Misf  CM.  SEDGWICK, 
Ret.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon.  LEWIS  CASS, 
Capt.  F.  If  ARRYAT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
Sir  £.  L.  BULWER, 
Rcr.ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
J.  H.  PRE8COTT.  E8<u 
Ho(7.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAME»  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Got.  W.H.  SEWARD, 
Hoif.  R.  H.  WILDE, 
JAR  ED  SPARKS, 
» HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE,  , 
MjM.  L.  H.  SIGOURNEY, 
Ret.  Db.  RETHUNE, 


F.W.  EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES.  ASTOR  BRISTED. 
Mss.  OILMAN.  (S.C.) 
E.  T.T.MARTIN, 
H.  W.ELLSWORTH, 
H.i.  RAYMOND.  Esq. 
R.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Ret.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Col.  T.  S.  MgKENNY, 
PHILIP  BONE,  £s^ 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
ALBERT  PIKE,  Es^ 
Ret.  henry  BASCOM, 
CHARLES  SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Es«. 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE  S.  FAY, 
MiiB.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER, 
Mist  CHARLOTTE  CUSQMAN 
Hoxr.  JAS.  KENT, 
!  Ret.  WALTER  COLTON; 
PRESIDENT  DVER, 


Mii8JURKLAND,(MiM7ClaTer0l  JOSEPH  BARBER, 


Mns  LESLIE, 
W.D.  GALLAGHER. 
HoM.  JUDGE  CONRAD. 
Dm  a  W.HOLMES, 
JOSEPH  C.  NEAL, 
THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 
P»or.  HITCHCOCK. 
Mis.  E.C.  EMBURY, 
Hofff.  D.D.BARNARD, 
J.  P.  BROWN.  ConcUmdDopl*. 


HENRY  BREVOORT, 
CHARLES  BL  LEUPP, 
Hon.  G.C.VKR  PLANCK 
J.  N.  BELIiOWS, 
Ret.  Mil  GANNETT.  (MiM.) 
PROFESSOR  FELTON, 
STACY  G.  POTTS, 
J.  G.  WHITTIER. 
H.W.ROCKWELL, 
WILUAM  PITT  palmer, 
ROBERT  S.  CHILTON,  Ei^ 
DB.A.BRIGHAM, 
FREDERICK  W.SHELTON, 
EDWARD  S.GOULD, 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
Mis.  E.  F.  ELLET. 
ANSON  H.  CENTER.  Etv 
J.  H.  GOURLIE.  Eaq. 
HORACE  GREELEY, 
Ret.  Da.  PISE, 
THOMAS  W.  8TORR6W  Ei^ 
R.  M.  BACON,  Cambkii>«i,Mm 
P.  S.  COZZENS,  Et«. ' 
H.  T.TUCKER  MAM, 
Mb*.  M.  E.  HEWITT, 
Pboe.  JAMES  J.  MAPE8, 
Ret.  Mb.  BACON, 
J.  H.  SHELDON,  jBn 


J.O.SAXE,£s«^, 
JOHN  HENRY  HOPKIlt8,0^.)  | 
J.  P.  JACKSON.  AkABiJU, 
Mb.  P.  PARKMAN,  (Bomn^ 
JAS.  RUS8EUL  LOV  r 
PETER  SCHEMIL.' 


Mist  H.F.  GOULD, 

Hon.  JUDGE  HALL,  (lu^) 

ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Es« 

Ret.  W.  B.  a  PEABODY, 

pBor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 

ALFRED  &  STREET. 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Ret.  De.  SPRING, 
The  forei^tiDf  H»t  inelnded  alio  Robert  Sovtekt,  ReT.TmoyHr  Flint,  MIm  LAitoop,C& 
JuBTicB  Mbllkn,  Ttbomb  Power,  Robert  C.  Samds,  WiLkn  Gatloro  Clark,  B.  B>  THAKBtt, 
Dr.  Calbb  Ticknob,  Wm.  H.  Simmokc,  John  Sandrrson,  tiM  *  Anorfeaii  ia  PariB,'  NtcsoLif  Bib- 
OLE,  MiB8  Hart-Anne  6aowi(E,(Mr«.  Grat,)  Ena'and,  Rot.  Dr.  Brantlbt,  Soiith.CaroliBa,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stomb,  Rev.  Dn  Bsaslet,  NeW'Jersey,  J.  H.  Rillbovbe,  and  other  dtetingiijahed  writan 
who  haTe  •  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  fiJlowins  notkes  of  the  Krickereocber  are  from  Um 
Amarican  and  En^liah  preaa,  and  tnaa  American  and  British  writert  of  distinction  * 

*  The  ffn^t  number  of  the  Tmtutf'Seviutk  FohoM  of  tbia  Tenerablaand  widely  •popular  periodieal 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments  i  and  In  its  rich  and  olvertified 
cooiBBts,  continues  to  Tlndicale  its  reputatioE  as  the  nost  afreeabla  and  entertaining  MagaBinepub'  ' 
lisbed  in  the  United  Sutea.  When  we  tint  sUrted  the  old  *  New-Yorker,' our  fk^nd  CLABSkad 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Kniceebbocxeb  about  a  twelTemontb }  R  has  now  reached  »m  age 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fsct  which  literally  *  ipeaka  volames*  in  nraiM 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  eTer  been  lisBtd 
under  Clabe's  superrlsion  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  eTidonce  of  editoiial  eare,  and  anikMf 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pagea.  We  hate  known  no  monthly,  of  ihii 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  ediud,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  eoa- 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  horn  the  other  M%  of 
the  water,  Jt  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rleh  Tariety  {  wkils, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editonal  department  has  regnlarly  incrwaaod  in  variety 
and  abandanee.'— iYe»<yorft  DmUf  Tribwu. 

*  NoTHiNO  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,' except  perhaps 
its  oonstant  and  constantly  increasing  excellenoe.  Mathematicians  tetl  us  of  ceit^  cuttos  called 
ut^fmpMtB^  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet.  eren  when  InilBstflly  ex- 
tended, ncTer  to  intersect.    The  KnicxbbboOeeb,  which  has  reached  an  age  Ibr  a  Magasine  much 


® 


greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marreUovB  mlrarja^  has 

Krpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  knd  yet  it  seems  » 
ve  an  nttMor,  for  each  number  leems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  ear 
fk-iend  Clabk  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publicatUm  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  featnre  as  the  tdiUm^t  TM»  of  (he  KnicBBB* 
BOOEEB.'  —  iVeis*  York  O^mrUr  tmd  Emquirtr.  
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recent  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  Magazine  renders  it  of 
the  utmost  impoxtance  that  all  the  outstanding  claims  should  be  liqui- 
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CURIOSITIES    OF    ORIENTAL    LITERATURE. 


yOOM   TEX    TUAZlaa    OV    aOUAILXK:    BT    ;.    p.    brow^. 


No  works  written  on  the  people  of  the  '  East'  have  so  signally  ex- 
plained tlieir  character  and  feeluigs,  or  described  their  manners  and 
cnstoms  with  so  much  correctness,  as  that  called  in  common  parlance 
'  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.'  Without  a  knowledge  of 
&eir  language  and  literature,  which  few  travellers  ever  attain,  it  is  im- 
possible lo  hold  intercourse  with  them  on  a  footing  of  mental  equality, 
and  a  book-maker  is  as  little  capable  of  giving  the  world  any  correct 
information  about  the  Turks  or  Arabs,  after  spending  a  few  months 
among  them,  and  watching  them  perform  their  daily  occupations,  as 
he  is  to  describe  their  dwellings  and  domestic  habits  from  the  external 
appearance  of  their  houses. 

The  writer,  in  his  leisure  moments,  has  made  translations  of  some 
small  works  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian ;  mostly  of  a  historical 
nature,  tending  to  elucidate  traits  of  oriental  character  and  exemplify 
religious  principles.  After  the  Karan^  on  which  all  the  antipathy  of 
Mussulmans  for  unbelievers,  or  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
Gia4mr9j  and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  will  never  cease  to  exist  so  long 
as  the  cause  is  extant,  their  books  of  history,  recording  the  noble, 
gracious,  and  generous  characters  of  the  Caliphs  and  oSier  eminent 
individuals  of  their  times,  is  the  next  greatest  source  from  which  they 
draw  the  pride  and  imaginary  superiority,  of  which  Christians  yet 
complain,  and  always  have  complained. 

It  is  easier  to  '  amuse  than  to  instruct ;'  and  if  the  writer  succeeds, 
by  means  of  the  following  translations,  in  amusing  the  reader,  he  wDl 
not  only  have  benefitted  himself,  in  a  philologiccJ  point  of  view,  but 
also  turned  his  humble  labors  to  the  advantage  of  others. 

The  work  from  which  the  following  stories  are  taken,  is  entitled 
'  Historical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  from  Eastern  Works,'  and  speaks 
*  VOL.  xzxm.  31 
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mostly  of  the  times  of  the  Caliphs.     The  first  two,  however,  appear 
to  be  antecedent  to  the  Caliphats. 


'  In  the  books  of  commentators  and  historians  it  is  a  fact  frequently 
mentioned,  and  true  without  doubt,  that  one  day  two  men  entered 
die  presence  of  David  the  Prophet  to  make  a  complaint.  They 
were  enemies  the  one  to  the  otner,  and  one  of  them  said  :  '  This 
man's  sheep  entered  my  garden  by  night,  and  destroyed  all  the  twigs 
growing  on  my  vines ;  so  that  they  and  the  branches  of  the  vines 
were  all  destroyed/  The  Prophet  judged  the  case,  and  sentenced 
the  owner  of  the  sheep  to  compensate  the  owner  of  the  vines  for  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  by  giving  him  the  sheep.  The  parties 
left  his  presence,  and  when  proceeding  on  their  way,  met  Solomon 
the  prophet's  son,  then  only  in  his  twelfth  year.  Solomon  asked  them 
from  whence  they  came ;  and  they  forthwith  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  how  his  father  David  had  adjudged  the  sheep  to  the  owner 
of  the  vines. 

'  Solomon  answered  that  there  was  a  more  just  and  proper  sentence. 
'  Come,'  said  he, '  into  my  father's  presence,  and  you  will  hear  what 
he  will  order.'  So  they  returned  with  him,  and  when  they  were  be- 
fore his  father,  they  repeated  their  complaint.  The  prophet  then 
asked  his  son  what  more  just  and  proper  sentence  could  be  pronounced 
on  their  case  ?  Solomon  answered  :  '  This  man's  sheep  entered  that 
man's  garden,  and  as  far  as  they  could  reach  them,  cropped  off  the 
twigs  and  sprouts  from  his  vines,  but  did  not  injure  their  roots.  These 
latter  being  still  in  the  earth,  they  will  again  produce  in  a  short  time. 
Let  therefore  the  milk  of  this  man's  sheep  be  given  as  a  remunera- 
tion to  the  owner  of  the  vines,  until  such  time  as  the  twigs  and 
sprouts  having  grown,  they  can  benefit  the  owner,  after  which  restore 
the  sheep  to  their  present  owner.' 

'  The  prophet  David  saying, '  May  God  be  satisfied  with  thee  and 
thy  father,  and  be  bounteous  to  them  both,'  observed  to  his  son :  '  You 
have  judged  justly  and  uprightly,  and  so  be  it  done.'  The  complain- 
ants were  satisfied  with  the  judgment ;  and  conformable  to  its  in- 
junctions, when  the  vines  had  a?ain  sprouted,  the  original  owner 
again  received  his  sheep.  This  circumstance  God  makes  mention  of 
in  his  book,  the  Koran,  and  says :  '  When  David  and  Solomon  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  planets,  they  inquired  in  the  subject  of  the  sheep 
and  the  tribe.  We  were  witnesses  to  their  sentence,  and  made  them 
to  understand  Solomon  and  he  them.     May  God  verify  their  deeds !' 

'  The  disputants  departed,  praising  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  lauded  the  Divine  gi-eatness  and  goodness. 


II. 

It  is  related  in  the  books  of  historians,  and  well  known  to  men 
of  letteiB,  that  Nezar  b^n  Maad  ben  Adnaan  had  four  sobs,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  names  of  Ayaz,  Miair,  Aumar,  and  Rebich,  all  of  whom 
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became  men  of  some  celebrity.  When  their  much-respected  father 
was  ahout  to  depart  this  life  he  divided  his  wealth  ana  possessions 
among  his  sons ;  all  adorned  and  red  things  he  gave  to  Misir,  the  brown 
and  black  things  to  Rebich,  the  women  and  maids  to  Ayaz,  and  the 
furniture  and  such  like  things  to  Aumar.  In  this  manner  he  willed 
his  property  to  be  divided ;  and  if,  added  he,  when  I  am  gone  any  dif- 
ficulty or  dispute  arises  between  you,  go  to  the  celebrated  judge, 
£&  Jerhemee,  make  it  known  to  him,  and  abide  by  his  decision ;  for 
he  will  deal  justly  with  you. 

'Now some  time  after  this,  these  four  brothers  disputed,  and  forth- 
with set  out  for  the  residence  of  the  subtle  judge,  mentioned  in  their 
deceased  father's  will.  On  their  way  they  passed  through  a  meadow 
where  a  camel  had  been  grazing,  though  then  departed  and  out  of 
sight.  Mizir,  at  the  sight  of  the  marks,  observed  that  they  were  those 
of  a  one-eyed  camel ;  Rebich,  that  it  was  crooked-breasted  ;  Ayaz, 
diat  it  was  short-tailed,  and  Aumar,  that  it  was  astray. 

While  the  brothers  were  yet  talking  on  the  subject  of  the  camel, 
they  met  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,*  who,  when  he  asked  if  they 
had  seen  his  stray  camel,  Mizir  asked  him  if  it  was  one-eyed  t 
Yes,  answered  the  camel-driver.  Was  it  crooked-breasted  ]  asked 
Rebich.  Yes,  said  the  same.  Ayaz,  asked  if  it  was  not  short-tailed  1 
Yes,  repeated  the  owner.  Was  it  astray  ?  demanded  Aumar.  Yes, 
nid  the  driver.  Mizir  again  demanded  if  it  had  not  honey  on  one 
side,  and  oil  on  the  other  ?  Again  the  camel-driver  responded  in  the 
affirmative.  Rebich  asked  if  it  had  not  a  sick  woman  on  its  back  Y 
Yes,  said  the  owner.  Ayaz  asked  him  if  that  woman  was  not  en- 
eienU  ?  to  which  the  driver  answered  yes,  adding  :  '  Pray,  give  me 
back  my  camel.'  The  brothers  all  now  swore  uiat  they  hcd  never 
seen  the  camel ;  and  on  this  they  had  a  long  altercation  with  the 
driver,  ending  it  only  by  going  with  him  to  the  judge.  There  the 
owner  of  the  camel  forthwith  informed  the  judge  that  these  men  knew 
of  his  camel,  and  could  describe  its  qualities ;  to  which  the  brothers 
answered  that  they  had  never  seen  it 

'  Now  the  judge  spoke  to  the  brothers  and  said  :  '  How  do  you 
know  the  description  of  a  camel  which  you  never  saw  ?  The  bro- 
thers answered,  that  on  their  way  they  observed  the  grass  on  one  side 
of  the  way  was  cropped,  while  on  the  other  it  remained  untouched ; 
from  which,  *  I,'  said  Mizir,  *  understood  that  the  camel  was  blind  of 
one  eye.'  Rebich  said,  that  having  observed  the  print  of  one  of  its 
feet  was  deep,  while  the  other  was  scarcely  perceptible  he  knew  the 
animal  was  crooked-breasted.  Ayaz  said,  that  seeing  the  camel's 
ordure  was  not  scattered,  but  lying  in  heaps,  he  knew  it  must  be 
short-tailed.  Aumar  remarked,  that  perceiving  how  the  camel  had 
grazed  only  one  side,  he  knew  it  had  but  one  eye.  When  they  had 
finished,  the  judge  exclaimed :  '  Blessed  God  !  what  sagacity  and  ob- 
servation !  But  from  what  did  you  know  that  the  camel  was  loaded 
with  honey  and  oil,  and  that  the  woman  on  its  back  was  sick  and  en- 
cimte  ?  Mizir  answered :  '  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  seeing 
the  number  of  flies  which  seek  after  honey,  and  the  quantity  of  ants 
on  the  way-side  which  search  for  oil.'     Rebich  said :  '  I  remarked 
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that  the  rider  at  tiroes  made  the  camel  kneel  down  for  her  to  dis- 
mount,  and  from  the  smallness  of  the  prints  of  her  feet  knew  that 
they  were  those  of  a  female.'  Ayaz  concluded  by  sayinr,  *  that  be- 
side the  marks  of  her  feet  when  she  sat  down,  she  leaned  her  hands 
upon  the  spround,  making  impressions  like  those  of  roses ;  and  ftom 
this  he  inferred  her  condition.' 

'  The  judge  on  hearing  this  praised  their  eloquence,  and  answered 
the  camel-driver  sayine  :  '  These  are  not  the  men  you  thought  them 
to  be ;  go,  search  and  find  out  your  camel  elsewhere.'  After  this  he 
complimented  the  four  brothers,  and  invited  them  to  dine  witlrhim, 
at  the  same  time  inquiring  of  them  the  cause  of  their  visit.  They 
informed  the  judge  of  their  late  Other's  will,  and  how  he  had  desired 
them,  m  case  of  any  disagreement  on  the  subject  of  their  inheritance, 
to  apply  to  him  for  its  adjustment  The  learned  judge  answered 
them  oy  saying  that  it  wss  not  proper  for  any  one  to  interfere  between 
such  wise  and  ingenious  persons  as  themselves.  You  are  welcome ; 
I  am  most  happy  to  see  you ;  what  your  late  father  meant  by  the 
adorned  and  red,  is  gold  and  camels,  which  belongs  to  Mizir ;  the 
brown  and  black  things  are  the  utensils  and  other  mstruments,  the 
same  to  belong  to  Rebich ;  the  women  and  maids  signify  the  sheep 
and  other  spotted  animals,  they  belong  to  Ayaz ;  and  the  furniture 
signifies  the  silver  and  other  white  things,  which  in  right  belong  to 
Aumar.'     In  this  way  he  explained  the  will  of  their  deceased  father. 

'  One  day  the  judge  sent  them  a  sack  of  wine,  a  roasted  lamb,  and 
seven  loaves  of  white  bread.  He  then  seated  himself  near  them,  so 
as  to  hear  their  remarks  over  their  food.  Soon  afterward  they  com- 
menced feastin?,  and  Mizir,  as  he  tasted  the  wine,  said  :  *  The  vines 
which  produced  this  wine  certainly  grew  over  a  cemetery.'  Rebich 
said :  *  This  lamb,  assuredly  was  suckled  by  a  dog.'  Ayaz  remarked, 
that  the  bread  had  been  kneaded  by  a  servant  (female)  who  was  ill ;' 
and  Aumar  remarked,  that  he  who  had  given  them  the  bread  was  of 
illegitimate  birth,  and  the  son  of  a  cook. 

The  judge  heard  these  words  with  astonishment,  and  perceived 
that  the  sum  of  their  understanding  bore  collision  with  the  touch-etone 
of  trial.  Their  words,  thought  he,  are  not  without  meaning,  and  so 
calling  aloud  to  his  gardener,  he  asked  him  if  the  vines  from  which 
the  vrine  was  made  did  not  grow  over  his  father's  tomb  t  The  gar^ 
doner  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When  he  interrogated  his  shep- 
herd, he  learnt  that  the  mother  of  the  lamb  having  been  killed  by  a 
wolf,  a  bitch  suckled  it ;  and  so  in  reality  it  had  been  raised  on  the 
milk  of  a  dog,  verifying  their  words.  The  judge  now  sought  his 
mother,  and  asked  her  who  was  his  father,  to  which  she,  of  course, 
replied,  *  Your  own  well-known  and  respected  fether.'  But  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  her  answer,  but  said  he  was  particulariy  desirous  of 
knowing  from  whom  he  had  sprung,  and  must  know  the  truth.  So 
his  mother  answered  him,  '  Your  father,  though  a  man  of  power  in 
other  respects,  yet  was  rhildless,  and  from  this,  and  on  account  of  his 
age,  lest  his  office  should  fall  into  other  hands,  I  permitted  one  of  our 
attendants,  a  cook,  to  approach  me,  and  you,  my  noble  son,  were  the 
result' 
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On  hearing  thiB,  the  judge's  faith  in  the  four  brothers  was  greatly 
increased,  and  returning  to  them,  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  con- 
▼enation.  He  asked  them  how  they  knew  that  the  wine  which  he 
bad  sent  them  had  grown  on  a  tomb,  when  Mizir  answered, '  That  the 
effect  of  the  strength  of  wine  was  to  disperse  ennui  and  antipathy 
for  conversation ;  but  when  I  drank  this,  sorrow  and  low-spiritedness 
overcame  me,  from  which  I  knew  that  it  was  ffrown  over  tne  tomb  of 
a  deceased  person/  Rebich  next  spoke,  saymg,  '  When  I  took  this 
roasted  meat  in  my  mouth  it  was  tasteless,  and  felt  mucilaginous, 
and  as  all  animal's  fitt  is  upon  the  meat,  except  dog's,  which  is  under 
it,  I  knew  that  this  one  had  at  least  been  suckled  by  a  dog.'  Ayaz 
said,  '  When  I  dipped  the  bread  in  the  sop  it  did  not  swell,  from 
which  I  knew  that  the  kneader  had  been  ill.'  Aumar  added, '  As  the 
judge  provided  us  with  viands  and  drink,  but  did  not  honor  us  with 
his  company,  and  as  our  story-tellers  relate,  that  when  a  host  gives  a 
dinner  he  honors  his  guests  with  his  company,  be  they  great  or  small, 
I  knew  ours  was  of  base  extraction  and  illegitimate.' 

The  judge  listened  to  these  words  with  amazement ;  he  showed 
them  every  attention  and  honor,  and  finally  dismissed  them  vrith  many 
presents. 

Some  of  the  following  stories  will  remind  the  reader  strongly  of 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  that 
interesting  work  was  compiled  from  sources  like  the  one  in  which 
these  anecdotes  are  found.  

HI.  . 

One  of  the  caliphs  of  the  Abassides,  named  Metasid  Billah,  was  a 
sovereign  of  great  good  Judgment,  and  strictly  just.  One  day,  iu  com- 
pany with  several  attendants,  he  visited  a  palace  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  At  the  water's  edge  was  a  fisherman,  whom  the  caliph 
ordered  to  throw  his  nets  into  the  river,  which  he  did,  and  caught 
only  four  or  five  small  fish.  The  caliph  ordered  him  to  throw  them 
once  more, '  And  let  us  see,'  said  he, '  what  my  luck  will  be.'  The 
man  did  as  be  was  commanded,  and  on  hauling  them  to  the  shore 
ielt  something  weighty  in  them.  The  caliph's  attendants  aided  him 
in  getting  them  on  the  bank,  and  when  they  were  opened,  behold  I 
they  found  in  them  a  leather  bag,  tightly  bound  around  its  mouth. 
From  this  bag  they  first  took  out  some  broken  tile,  then  some  stones 
and  rubbish,  and  finally  a  hand  of  a  tender  female,  quite  shrivelled. 
The  caliph,  on  seeing  the  jiand,  exclaimed,  *  Poor  creature  !  How 
is  this,  that  the  servants  of  God  (Mussulmans)  should  be  cut  to  pieces 
and  cast  into  the  river  without  my  knowledge  ?  We  must  find  the 
committer  of  this  deed.'  With  the  caliph  was  one  of  his  cadies,  or 
judges,  who,  addressing  him,  said,  '  Oh !  Commander  of  the  Faithful ! 
give  your  precious  self  no  trouble  in  this  matter ;  by  your  favor  we 
vrill  investigate  it,  and  by  circumspection  and  care  bring  it  to  light.' 

The  caliph  in  that  same  hour  called  the  governor  of  the  city,  and 
giving  the  sack  into  his  hands,  said, '  Gro  to  the  bazaar,  show  it  to  the 
sack-sewers,  and  inquire  whose  work  it  is,  for  they  know  each  other^s 
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work.  If  you  find  the  individoal  that  sewed  it,  bring  him  to  me.' 
The  caliph  that  day  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

The  governor  had  the  sack  shown  to  the  sewers,  and  an  old  man, 
of  a  grave  and  venerable  appearance,  on  seeing  it  exclaimed  that  it 
was  hid  own  work.  '  Lately/  said  he, '  I  sold  this  sack  and  ten  others 
to  one  Yahiya,  of  Damascus,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Mehides.'  The 
governor,  on  hearing  this,  said, '  Come  with  me  to  the  caliph,  and 
fear  nothing,  for  he  has  only  a  few  questions  to  ask  you.'  The  old 
man  then  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of  the  caliph,  who,  on 
his  arrival,  asked  him  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  bag  1  The  old  man 
answered  as  before,  adding, '  Oh !  Prince  of  the  Faithful !  he  is  a  man 
of  high  grade,  tyrannical  and  cruel,  and  continually  offers  injury  and 
vexations  to  the  true  believers.  Every  one  fears  him,  and  therefore 
no  one  dares  to  complain  against  him  to  the  caliph.  A  lady  named 
Maguy  had  purchased  a  female  slave  for  one  thousand  dinars.  The 
slave  was  very  elegant,  and  likewise  a  poetess.  This  man  said,  '  Cer- 
tainly her  owner  will  dispose  of  her  to  me  ;'  but  the  lady  answered 
that  she  had  already  given  her  her  freedom.  Afler  this,  he  sent  and 
told  the  lady  that  there  was  to  be  a  wedding  in  his  house,  and  re* 
quested  that  the  female  be  lent  him ;  so  she  sent  her  as  a  loan  for 
three  days.  Some  four  or  five  days  af):ei*ward  the  lady  sent  to  this 
man  for  her  slave,  and  received  for  answer  that  she  had  already  lef^ 
his  house  two  or  three  days  ago ;  and  notwithstanding  the  lady's  cries 
and  complaints,  she  failed  in  obtaining  her  slave,  who  m  the  mean  time 
had  disappeared. 

'  The  lady,  from  fear  of  this  man*s  wickedness,  held  her  peace,  and 
departed,  for  it  is  said  that  he  has  already  put  many  of  his  neighbors 
to  death.' 

When  the  old  man  had  done  speaking,  the  caliph  seemed  gready 
rejoiced,  and  commanded  that  the  man  should  forthwith  be  brought 
before  him.  The  man  came,  and  when  he  was  shown  the  band 
which  had  been  found  in  the  bag,  his  color  changed,  and  he  en* 
doavored  to  exculpate  himself  falsely.  The  lady  was  likewise  brought, 
and  so  soon  as  she  saw  the  hand  she  wept,  and  said, '  Yes,  indeed,  it 
is  the  hand  of  my  poor  murdered  slave.'  '  Speak,'  said  the  caliph  to 
the  Mehide ;  '  speak,  for  by.  my  head,  I  swear  to  learn  the  truth  of 
this  affair.' 

The  man  finally  acknowledged  that  he  himself  had  killed  the 
slave  ;  and  the  caliph  said,  as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  he 
should  pay  the  owner  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  her  slave,  and 
one  hundred  Xbousand  dirhems  for  the  law  of  talion  ;  after  which  he 
gave  him  three  days  to  settle  his  affairs  in,  and  then  leave  the  city 
forever.  '  When  this  sentence  was  known,  the  people  loudly  praised 
the  caliph's  judgment,  and  commended  his  justice  and  equity. 

It  is  recorded  in  a  celebrated  Arabic  work,  entitled  the  '  Mirror  of 
the  Age,'  that  one  of  the  Abasside  caliphs,  named  Metasid  Billah, 
was  of  a  naturally  observant  disposition,  and  of  close  judgment  and 
discernment.  One  day,  as  he  inspected  the  erection  of  a  palace  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tigris,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  once  a  week^  for 
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thepnrpoae  of  encouraging  the  builders  with  presents,  and  other  acts 
of  favor,  he  perceived  that  each  of  the  men  employed  carrying 
stones  to  the  edifice  carried  bat  one  a  piece,  and  that  with  gravity  and 
slowness.  Among  them,  however,  was  a  man  of  black  hands  and 
olive  complexion,  who,  the  caliph  observed,  lifted  up  two  stones  at 
once,  put  them  on  his  back,  ana  with  evident  joy  and  expedition  of 
manner,  carried  them  from  the  wharf  to  the  workmen.  The  caliph, 
on  noticing  this  individual,  inquired  of  Hussain,  one  of  his  attendants, 
the  cause  of  his  apparent  gayety.  The  attendant  answered,  that  the 
csliph  was  more  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  cause  than 
him ;  on  which  die  caliph  added,  that  the  man  was  probably  pos- 
sessed of  some  large  sum  of  money,  and  was  rejoiced  with  his  wealth ; 
or  he  was  a  thief,  who  had  sought  employment  among  the  other 
workmen  for  sake  of  concealment 

'  I  do  not  like  his  appearance,'  continued  the  caliph ;  '  have  him 
brought  into  my  presence.'  When  the  man  came,  the  caliph  asked 
him  what  his  occupation  was,  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was  of  a 
common  laborer.  <  Have  you  any  money  laid  by  t'  asked  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  '  None/  replied  the  man.  The  caliph  now 
repeated  the  same  question,  adding, '  Tell  the  truth,  or  it  will  not  be 
well  with  you.' 

But  as  the  man  still  continued  his  denial,  the  caliph  ordered  one 
of  his  people  to  strike  him  a  few  times  with  a  whip,  and  the  man  im- 
mediately cried  out  for  pity  and  pardon.  '  Now  speak  the  truth,'  said 
an  under  officer, '  or  the  caliph  will  continue  to  punish  you  as  long  as 
you  live.' 

So  the  man  avowed  that  his  trade  was  that  of  a  tile-maker ;  '  and  one 
day,'  said  he,  '  when  I  had  prepared  a  kiln  and  the  fire,  I  perceived 
a  man  approach  me,  mounted  on  an  ass,  who  got  off  of  it  before  my 
kiln.  Soon  afterward  he  let  the  ass  go,  and  began  undressing  him- 
self.  He  took  from  around  his  waist  a  girdle,  which  he  placed  at 
his  aide,  and  began  fleecing  himself  I,  seeing  that  the  man  was 
alone,  caught  him,  snd  throwing  him  into  the  furnace,  closed  its  door. 
I  then  took  his  girdle,  killed  the  ass,  and  threw  it  into  the  furnace 
likewise.  And  see,  here  is  the  girdle.'  The  caliph  had  the  man 
brought  near  him,  and  on  examining  the  girdle,  behold  it  contained 
some  thousands  of  gold  pieces.  It  had,  moreover,  the  name  of  its 
deceased  owner  written  upon  it. 

After  thiv,  the  caliph  caused  criers  to  cry  out  in  the  city,  snd  learn 
if  any  family  had  lost  one  of  its  members,  or  a  friesd,  and  if  so,  that 
it  should  come  before  him.  Soon  an  aged  womaa  approached  and 
exclaimed : 

'  My  son  left  me  not  long  ago  with  some  thousand  pieces  of  ffold, 
with  'which  to  purchase  merchandise,  and  he  is  lost.'  They  showed  her 
the  girdle,  and  immediately  recognising  it,  she  exclaimed  that  it  was 
her  son's,  and  had  his  name  upoQ  it. 

The  caliph  gave  the  old  woman  the  girdle,  and  added, '  See  before 
you  the  murderer  of  your  son.'  The  woman  then  demanded  taiion, 
and  the  caliph  forthwith  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  hong  upon  the 
door  of  the  murdered  man,  which  was  done. 
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THE       DABK       HOUR. 

Thb  mm  has  Mt ;  now  gather  heftvy  ■hadow* 

In  the  soft  stillneM  of  the  dusky  west. 
While  in  the  hash  of  snow  npon  the  meadows 
Silence  and  dimness  rest 

The  breeze  has  died  away  with  aonset's  glory, 
The  irmen  dew  npon  the  groand  been  shed, 
And  from  the  misty  brow  of  moontains  hoary 
The  lingering  light  has  fled. 

Now  shimb'rous  silence,  like  a  spell  entrancing, 
In  pulseless  stillness  steeps  the  earth  and  sky ; 
The  yery  riiadows  seem  no  more  advancing. 
Bat  moreless  where  they  lie. 

Against  its  banks  the  brook  has  ceased  its  beating, 

Chilled  into  dombness  by  the  bitter  frost ; 
The  wearied  echoes  have  forgot  repeating, 
Mnfiled,  and  qaickly  lost* 

The  slightest  sound  the  startled  Ikt'ner  thriUeth, 

like  fancied  breathings  fimn  the  shrouded  dead ; 
The  measared  foot-fall  of  each  moment  filleth, 
Like  words,  the  silence  dread. 

Earth  is  at  rest ;  bat  thou  alone  forever, 

Oh;  restless  homan  heart !  dost  vigils  keep ; 
Amid  the  hush  of  worlds  thoa  slwaberest  never. 
Bat  wakeet  still  to  weep. 

Few  have  thy  sommeri  been,  and  few  thy  sonows ; 
Thoa  ne'er  hast  watched  beside  thy  dead  in  wo. 
Dreading  the  desolation  of  the  morrows, 
Tiiat  still  will  oome  and  go. 

Thy  childhood  waa  one  glad  and  golden  vision, 

The  echoes  of  its  lays  are  with  thee  yet ; 
Thy  memories  of  the  past  are  things  Elyslaa — 
How  hath  that  glory  set ! 

O  shadows  of  the  fatnre,  darkly  falling ! 

Already  do  ye  dead  thb  happy  life, 
Still  with  resistless  mandate  sternly  calling 
To  sorrow  and  to  strife. 

O  frail  yoang  heart,  forever  wildly  beating ! 
Thott  trembling  gaatest  in  that  fntnre  vast; 
Thoa  monmest  not  that  life  should  be  so  fleeting. 
But  that  it  is  not  past. 

Ah  !  shrinking  *mid  the  shadows  art  thoa  quailing. 

Upon  the  boundary  of  that  unknown  shore? 
Thoa  wilt  not  cease — thy  strength  is  yet  unfailing ; 
Would  that  the  strife  were  o'er ! 
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Sim  thnUiiiig,  throUaag,  while  the  w«a  of  aa^^ 

Goes  Qp  for  happy  oiiee  who  aie  at  not* 
T^y  nieleoi  life  fails  not,  while  round  thee  languish 
Earth's  h<dieot  and  best 

Darker  the  night  hath  grown  with  moomfal  ehaages, 

Daifcer  the  shadows  on  the  spirit  came ; 
"When  suddenly  the  distant  mountain  ranges 
Lit  up  as  with  a  flame : 

For  fhim  the  rifted  clouds,  hi  splendor  breaking, 
The  crescent  moon  bunt  forth  upon  the  sight ; 
A  thousand  stais  in  radiant  glory  waking. 
To  gladdMi  earth  with  light 

Then  darkness  fled,  and  hoping  for  the  morrow, 
A  Toice  seemed  borne  upon  the  mooa-Ilt  air, 
*  Hb  who  hath  guarded  thy  young  heart  flmm  sotfsw 
Wm  give  thee  strength  tc  bear. 

<  IVnst  thou  in  Him,  and  cease  thy  wild  upbraidbg, 

Shadows  forever  will  not  veil  the  skies ; 
When  light  and  glory  from  thy  lifo  are  foding, 

Tlien  will  the  stars  arise !'  LnT  Om<«AM 

.iOmy,  jr«ftnMry  »,  1849. 


A    CHAPTER     ON    WOMEN. 

All  women  are  by  common  consent  divided  into  two  mat  classes, 
the  married  and  single ;  these  again  into  wives  and  widows,  young 
and  old  maids ;  and  in  each  of  these  capacities  and  relations,  possess 
and  keep  in  exercise  their  own  individual  proportion  of  human  na- 
ture. Few  women  are  bom  angels,  and  contact  with  this  naughty 
world  ofken  ftils  to  increase  natural  virtues.  We  confess  to  a  liking 
fiir  varieties  of  character  and  manner,  even  if  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison must  run  good,  better,  best.  One  would  not  live  on  the 
sweetest  of  butter  and  whitest  of  bread  the  year  round,  and  to  whose 
eyes  does  not  an  April  shower  make  the  sunshine  the  brighter  t 

Old  King  Solomon  was  doubtless  the  wisest  of  men,  but  he  began 
a  foolish  hunt  after  a  perfect  woman— advertised  her  in  the  most 
glaring  terms,  proclaimed  her  worth  to  be '  beyond  rubies'— (quezr : 
IS  this  valuation  the  reason  why  so  many  have  joined  him  %) — but '  ne 
died,  and  gave  no  sign.'  Others  have  continued  the  old  monarch's 
search,  undl  in  one  day  some  would-be-w]ser*than-Solomons  have  hit 
upon  the  brave  idea  en  converting  the  material  on  hand,  poor  as  it  is» 
into  the  perfect  article.  The  plan  has  met  with  general  approbation ; 
stripling  youth  and  hoary  head,  leaned  divine  and  famous  statesman, 
monarch  and  school-ma'am,  have  all  enlisted  in  the  enterprise ;  and 
really  they  have  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry,  and  poured  upon  our  de- 
voted heads  such  an  overflowing  abundance  of  '  Essays,' '  Sermons,' 
'  Helps,' '  Addresses,'  '  Guides,' '  Aids'  and  '  Exhortations,'  that  it  is 
gettmg  quite  unpleasant  to  be  a  woman.    If  we  may  believe  what  is 
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told  US)  we  have  all  power  in  our  hands,  and  all  responsibility  rests 
uj^on  our  shoulders.  Motives  upon  motives,  high  as  heaven  and 
wide  as  the  earth,  are  placed  beiore  us,  and  we  in  our  relations  of 
sister,  mother,  wife  ana  child  are  told  that  the  destinies  of  nations 
are  in  our  keeping.  It  is  very  charming  to  be  thought  of  so  much 
consequence.  We  have  believed  what  was  said  to  be  true,  and  have 
worked  accordingly ;  but  is  any  body  better  suited  with  us  1  Fault- 
finding is  no  novelty  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  give  advice ;  but  suppose  an  intelligent,  well- 
disposed  woman  is  willing  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  takes  advice 
graciously  :  she  seeks,  to  attain  personal  perfection  of  character  and 
manner.  She  looks  firet  for  a  standard  upon  which  to  model  hei«el£ 
There  being  but  a  degenerate  sisterhood  in  actual  existence,  she 
turns  to  the  ideal  one  of  the  nobler  sex.  Alas  !  no  two  men  have 
the  same.  She  turns  to  the  women,  to  find  one  called  *  about  right.' 
She  finds  that  every  woman  is  a  '  standing  wonder*  to  every  other 
woman  of  her  acquaintance,  and  is  quite  in  despair,  for  she  can  suit 
nobody  unless  she  becomes  a  sort  of  universal-patent-medicine,  good 
for  all  things. 

Now  what  is  the  matter  with  our  women  1  Are  they  so  very 
fiiulty  1  Which  variety  could  we  afford  to  lose  1  —  which  dispense 
with] 

Certainly  not  those  who  seem  made  to  act  as  Human  Clothes- 
frames,  and  whose  powers  of  locomotion  are  used  to  transport  dry- 
goods  to  any  amount  from  house  to  house.  Merchants,  manufac- 
tureiB,  milliners,  dress-makers  and  jewellers  would  like  to  hear 
every  child  cry,  as  one  did, '  Ma,  the  trainers  are  coming  home  from 
meeting !'  for  it  tells  of  profits  already  made,  in  a  brisk  demand  for 
their  wares.  Then,  too,  they  make  '  the  wives  who  become  dearer 
than  the  brides  1' 

Nor  can  we  give  up  the  class  who  may  be  called  Human  Spark- 
arresters.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  matrimony  is  desirable 
for  the  mass  of  women.  We  think  it  as  desirable  for  men.  To  both 
it  gives  a  home,  a  place,  a  standing  in  society.  Probably  no  man 
ever  married  the  woman  he  first  fancied,  or  into  whose  ear  he  whis- 
pered the  first  faint  accents  of  the  honeyed  words  of  love.  Ungrate* 
ibl  must  he  be  who  cannot  appreciate  an  opportunity  afforded  him, 
perhaps  a  verdant  youth,  perhaps  an  unsophisticated  juvenile,  with- 
out doubt  a  man  awkward  at  his  business,  to  practise  the  art  of  mak- 
ing love  with  one  who  asks  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure  of  reject- 
ing him. 

Then  there  is  the  blessing  of  Human  Confectionary,  so  sweet,  sa 
luscious,  and  sprinkled  up  and  down  this  earth  with  no  sparing 
hand. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Sugar- Woman  stands  the  Salt-Madam ;  not 
done  up  by  exactly  the  same  recipe  as  was  poor  Mrs.  Lot,  but  one 
whose  temper  is  acid  ;  whose  heart  is  crisp  as  a  good  pickle ;  wfaoae 
tongue  is  snarp  as  proof  vinegar,  and  whose  words  set  your  spirits 
on  edffe.    But  do  not  condiments  give  a  relish  to  a  feast  % 

Did  you  never  see  a  Walking  Newspaper  f    Births,  marriagea 
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V^tB  Mil  fidgets —^^^^     ^-xid   rourdere,  elopements  and  family  jars, 

5«kiiowubo^^    a1\     ^C,    ^^^^^    for  the  Grossipping  Woman,  how  should 

jpiotance^  i^ot  t       ^*^^a^  %      You  would  not  live  in  such  benighted 

P^norhovr  tl%  ^^   ^-"^^ow  ^wbat  your  towns  women  have  for  dinner,  I 

^*®pwticiila«^^-f^^^^^^  *^    ^'  ^  important  to  be  kept  informed 

f^^^J^sentinir  ^^*  ^^       ^'^^^^  poor  family,  whose  misfortunes  prevent 

P'  Unknow    ^^^     *Vi®^^^'**    in  the  garb  of  benevolence ;  and  if  we  are 

'^'•'^Pdv  an     ^^*K  <>x    t^^  *^^ay  that  Mrs.  This  makes  soap,  we  are  as 

"^^'Sob^tt^^  »Kmoxilcl   \^«  if  we  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  That  could 

thief  5|g  ^^^JK^'^^^x-^Ltions  back  before  she  stumbled  upon  a  horse- 

aister  iJ^^t  ^^  "^**   'vvoirtliy  ancestors.     Blessings  on  the  gossipping 

Thefe     -V'       ^?  «^^  Iceeps  us  all  'posted  up.' 

^j^^^^^iainiiy  oF  «  X-tol^-you-so' is  an  interesting  one.    Tbey  are  the 

T^*^^^  A    ^^  ^  "fttct:  5-  dealers  in  knowing  smirks  and  smiles,  <ahs !' 

«^^  \ti^e^as  V        X-p   "Victoria  and  her  babies  should  come  to  spend 

V^<^^%:^  viiX^  tXi^n^  t:c»-xiiorrow,  they  would  have  been  expecting  her; 

Mii  a.  B\eep\n^  'vvecLsel  or  a  blazing  river  would  gain  from  these  gen- 

iTjbxit  a  *T>\A  ik'^-you-know-^Aa^f'  sort^f  look.     Such  women  are 

not  dkepeii&^^^  ^^I'poTi  others  for  approbation,  so  we  let  them  go. 

'VfeYia've  kno^Tv^n.  iTv^omen  that  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  neat* 

tiQtA,  ox  «B  "Dean  Shrift  hath  it, '  a  clean  devil.'     Their  usefulness  is 

N«e\\V.TioNTi\,  aVtWoxtgli  they  themselves  are  eroaning  all  their  days, 

Wned  dioviii  iwilH  a.  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  a  world  made  of 


fhe  ^^^  ^^  spoiling.     To  them  washing-day  is  a  delight,  scrubbing 
.    .\.o'iT  amusement,  and  house-cleaning,  that  semi-annual  agony,  a 

^mi-annua\  iubUee.  .  .    1,       i,  j 

A -A  ^e  have  seen  economical  women,  who  appeared  to  have  had 

*nward  '  calV  to  make  up  the  poorest  materials  at  the  least  possi- 

K?  *  expense.     The  •  taste  of  the  ark*  is  perceptible  at  their  hospita- 

Kl«  boards     Their  conversation  consists  in  interrogatories,  as  •  Will 

•t  wMhl'  •  Will  it  turn  V  *  Will  it  dye  V     The  price  of  eggs,  and 

the  blessings  of  soda,  salaeratus,  etc.,  are  matters  of  daily  remark. 

At  the  most  joyous  festival  such  a  lady  is  not  unmindful  of  her  best* 

Ik  dress,  nor  if  her  husband  should  die  would  her  grief  forbid 

ller  looking  out  some  old  linen  in  which  to  array  him  for  the  grave. 

There  m  the  Get-along-easy  Woman,  whose  aim,  she  says,  is 

fort.    For  this  she  waits  and  hopes,  and  in  the  meantime  is  at 

^^^'^      *  yeads  all  the  new  novels,  finds  time  for  embroidery,  dis- 

*®**  ««i  visitiDg-cards.  and  is  as  hospitable  as  confectioners  and  pastry- 

^^tVcan  desire.    She  likes  the  good  old  tipsy  times,  because  it  is  so 

^^     \^  turn  a  glass  of  wine.    But  she  has  her  troubles,  is  rather  apt 

*^    t  into  a  heap,*  and  *  things  come  to  a  crisis'  occasionally ;  but 

*\*  t  cares  she  1     In  the  possession  of  the  waiting-maid  Faith  she 

"etly  reposes.    Every  body  uses  her,  and  every  body  abuses  her. 

^i'*  aho  of  no  account  1 

There  ate  the  Human  Rectifiers,  who  seem  to  consider  their  moral 
nse  a  species  of  filter,  through  which  every  body's  words  and  ac» 


flense  I 
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tions  must  paas.  Bleaaed  with  an  (pinion  on  all  subjectBi  secular 
and  sacrody  of  coarse  what  they  know  they  know  for  certain. 

There  are  your  fine.  Delicate  Ladies,  made  up  of  exquisites ;  ex- 
quisite tastes,  exquisite  nerfes,  exquisite  sensibilities.  Their  keen 
synpathies  unfit  them  for  action,  and  the  thought  of  sorrow  crushes 
their  sensitive  souls.  In  aesthetic  indolence  they  while  away  their 
days,  and  hourly  they  par  worship  to  the  god  of  Self,  whose  devo- 
tees they  are.  Two  cmldren  stood  watching  a  poor  little  kitten  tak- 
ing that  peculiar  exercise  consisting  of  '  rotary  motion  and  subse- 
ouent  death/  to  which  a  nenrous  disorganization  gives  rise.  '  Oh, 
Gear!'  said  Lucy,  'what  are  sich  kittens  made  fori'  *  Why,'  an- 
swered Tom, '  do  n't  you  know  f  ^so  we  boys  can  laugh  at  them  !* 

Some  women  are  natural  nurses.  For  every  ailment  they  have  a 
specific,  dealing  generally  in  simples.  For  everv  ache  they  prescribe 
a  plaster.  Benevolent  creatures  are  they !  They  walk  into  your 
internal  arrangements  with  their  eyes  open  and  their  tongues  wag- 
ging.   Bless  me  !  how  the  doctors  love  them  ! 

Mrs.  Hurry-'em  can  never  do  any  thing  without  a  noise  and  bustle. 
Her  movements  are  successive  rushes ;  little  sdrs  and  commotions 
follow  her  footsteps.  She  is  the  getter-up  of  great  excitements  on 
small  capital,  and  will  create  a  regular  hey-day  in  any  Ihmily  on  five 
minutes'  warning.  She  hastens  to  see  her  sick  neighbor  with  great 
impetuosity,  asks  after  her  health  with  intense  interest,  and  then  runs 
home  in  a  terrible  hurry,  and  forgets  all  about  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
Yet  she  is  a  more  popular  woman  than  one  who  always  preserves 
the  same  slow,  solemn  course ;  who  never  departs  from  the  practices 
of  propriety.  But  they  average  each  other,  and  thus  is  preserved 
the  desired  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  order  in  a  community. 

There  is  the  Energetic  Woman,  who  makes  mole-hills  of  moan- 
tains,  and  is  great  at  '  accomplishing ;'  and  there  is  the  regularly 
Lazy  and  Feeble,  who  always  need  help.  The  former  ib  indebted 
to  the  latter  for  her  employment,  her  happiness,  and  what  is  usually 
as  dear  to  her,  her  reputation.  Where  would  have  been  Caroline 
Fry's  high-minded  Christian  benevolence,  if  those  poor  prisoners 
to-day  had  not  been  darkened  and  made  sad  by  their  sinful  yester- 
day 1  What  becomes  of  pity  without  misery  1  What  of  syi^pathy 
without  sorrow  1  Every  good  action  is  drawn  out  by  a  correspond- 
ing evil ;  but  whether  the  absence  of  the  evil  or  the  development  of 
the  ffood  would  be  the  greatest  blessing,  we  leave  for  otbers  to  say. 

There  are  those  who  are  of  no  value  in  themselves  considered,  but 
are  used  as  tools  by  othera.  There  are  the  Impulsive,  who  do  and 
say  a  thousand  things  without  a  shadow  of  a  motive.  There  are 
Peppery  Women,  who  spice  life ;  some  who  are  always  writing  lit- 
tle billetB ;  some  who  have  a  mind  of  their  own,  and  occasionally 
one  who  can  tell  what  she  knows ;  some  who  overrate  their  literary 
abilities,  and  some  who  indulge  patience  until  it  becomes  indolence. 

But  there  are  many,  very  many,  walking  with  and  around  us  who 
are  the  true-hearted  and  the  good.  Such  an  one  may  have  talent,  or 
not ;  she  has  what  is  better — good  teiue.  She  lives  to  bless  and  be 
blessed.    Her  high  destiny  is  not  to  achieve  any  gtesl  or  wonderful 
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woik,  or  to  pitnre  the  perfbetioii  of  her  sex,  but  to  do  what  she  can; 
daily  falfilling  daily  dtttiea,  daily  experiencing  daily  pleaauras ;  her 
home  her  kingdom ;  a  few  lorinff  heaita  the  objeols  of  her  untiring 
care ;  she  mores  on,  and  her  infliience  will  be  felt  Silentlp  com« 
passionate  toward  human  weakness,  aciivdy  sympathizing  with  human 
suffering,  the  tribunal  of  neighborly  eriticism  awes  her  not ;  for  she 
acknowledges  a  higher,  and  bears  about  within  her  the  testimony  of 
her  own  integrity  of  purposp.  With  her  there  are  no  jealousies,  no 
faeaxt-bumings.  Hign-minded  principle  has  no  need  of  policy  or 
manoeuvring,  and  a  soul  capable  of  relying  upon  itself  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affairs  or  opinions  of  odiers,  but  calmly,  eyenly  pur- 
Boes  its  course.  Whether  found  in  the  bright  circle  of  social  enjoy- 
ment, or  in  the  never-ending  routine  of  domestic  dmdgexy,  there  is 
that  in  woman's  character  which  can  dignify  her  podtion,  which  can 
lighten  her  monotonous  labors,  as  with  a  willing  mind,  a  loving  heart, 
fSe  exalts  her  vocation  by  fulfilling  all  its  duties  in  a  perfect  way. 

Endued  with  quick  perceptions,  and  supplied  with  a  good  deal  of 
wikmg  for  coital,  which  is  a  fhvorite  investment  for  feminine  wits 
and  feminine  labors,  what  wonder  is  it  that  women  are  imperfect 
creatures  1  Their  sphere  is  a  small  one ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  and  thoughts  of  our  American  women  is  taken  up  with  domes- 
tic duties ;  in  considerine  and  making  practical  application  of  the 
great  questions, '  What  snail  we  eat  1  What  shall  we  drink  V  and 
'  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  t'  Whatever  the  popular  opinion 
may  be  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  state  of  things,  one  fiict  is  certain, 
that  no  breakfast  or  dinner  ever  came  hy  nature  ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  if  the  truth  were  told,  the  expression  of  thankfulness  *  for  the 
food  now  set  before  us,'  which  we  rejoice  to  say  is  heard  in  so  many 
American  houses,  is  often  accompanied  with  the  lurking  feminine 
desire  that  He  who  sends  food  would  also  send  cooks.  This  em- 
ployment, with  a  share  of  dusting  and  sweeping  and  taking  care  of 
children,  is  one  of  no  extravagant  realizations  of  enjoyment,  varied 
as  it  may  be  with  the  restoring  of  buttons  to  the  right  places  and  the 
making  of  shitts  to  go  with  me  buttons.  The  tendency  of  this  life 
is  naturally  toward  a  state  of  *  masterly  inactivity'  of  the  intellect. 
A  bright  sunshine  wakens  thoughts  of  good  drying  days;  a  grassy 
hank  is  but  a  good  bleaching*place ;  a  waving  field  of  grain,  with  its 
bowing  bearded  heads,  wakens  no  thought  but  of  bread-loaves,  and 
a  clear  rippling  stream  suggests  no  idea  save  that  of  pan-fish.  Be- 
fore the  '  kitten  was  spoiled  into  the  cat,'  there  were  more  romantic 
thoughts ;  but  to  pursue  romance  after  womanly  life  has  begun  were 
as  vain  as  for  a  specimen  of  the  feline  race  to  expect  success  in  her 
circling  whirls  aner  her  own  terminating  appendaffe. 

To  what  end  is  all  this  1  Simply  and  only  to  beg  that  we  poor 
women  may  be  left  to  pursue  our  course  in  peace.  We  have  had  a 
surfeit  of  advice ;  we  are  gorged  with  excellent  suggestions ;  we  cry 
'  hold  !  hold !  it  is  enough.'  3ut  in  vain  is  our  cry ;  our  supplication 
is  but  further  proof  of  our  need.  Then,  good  Sirs,  wise  gentlemen,^ 
hear  a  little  theory  of  our  own.  Despite  Mr.  Caudle,  the  wise  Mrs. 
Ellis,  that  traitor  to  her  sex,  die '  Loolung-glass  for  Ladies,'  etc,  etc., 
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ad  infinitum,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  though  the  hearing  of  the 
ear  may  be  a  good  wing,  the  sight  of  the  eyes  is  better,  and  that  man 
can  bring  woman  to  his  model  of  perfection  &r  sooner  by  the  force  of 
example  than  by  the  force  of  words.  A  woman's  heart  and  counte- 
nance are  perfect  mirrors.  If  she  sees  a  cheerful  smile,  and  hears  a 
pleasant  word,  there  comes  to  her  lips  the  words  of  hopefolness, 
pleasure  lights  her  own  bright  eye,  and  her  trusting  heart  will  rejoice 
m  the  present,  caring  neither  for  the  past  or  future.  If  man  would 
have  woman  a  reasonable  being,  let  him  treat  her  reasonably.  If  he 
would  give  her  loftier  ideas  than  household  drudgery,  or  have  a  com- 
panion rather  than  a  plaything,  let  him  aim  at  companionship.  If  he 
would  have  her  act  trom  high  and  holy  principles,  let  her  first  see 
them  actuating  him,  and  unconsciously  she  would  grow  like  both, 
firom  her  own  approval  of  such  motives,  and  from  contact  with  one 
who  exemplifies  them.  There  is  an  involuntary  homage  rendered 
to  the  strong  by  the  weak,  and  no  woman  loves  the  man  she  does  not 
respect.  Would  you  have  her  cheerful  and  happy  in  your  presence  t 
As  well  might  you  expect  to  see  bright  eyed  flowers  spring  from  the 
white  snow  bank,  and  rejoice  in  the  cold,  cheerless  light  of  a  wind 
cloud,  as  to  look  for  this  with  an  averted  eye  and  indifferent  heart, 
be  you  husband,  father,  or  brother.  Oh !  the  dreary  winter  man 
can  (and  does)  make  of  woman's  life,  and  that  without  one  word  of 
unkindness,  one  speech  of  bitterness ! 

We  maintain  that  even  the  faults  of  women  are  not  read  aright. 
The  seemingly  incessant  worry  of  a  mother  is  hut  the  misguided 
manifestation  of  deep,  devoted  love.  The  forever  '  putting  to  rights^' 
which  makes  home  a  sort  of  stinging  bee  hive,  is  impelled  by  a  de- 
sire to  make  that  home  more  comfortable.  In  an  unwillingness  to 
assume  untried  responsibility,  nothing  may  appear  but  the  avowal  of 
incapacity ;  but  that  incapacity  is  caused  by  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
obligation,  and  an  ardent  longing  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  duty. 
The  annoying  fault-finder  is  endued  with  a  fastidious  refined  taste, 
and  one  may  read  in  the  glistening  tears  of  a  woman's  eye,  at  the  re- 
cital of  want  and  wo,  sympathy  and  heartfelt  pity  more  plainly  told, 
than  the  avowal  of  credulity  and  undue  sensibility. 

Let  but  the  experiment  of  a  good  example  be  made  ;  let  the  'Aids,' 
'  Guides,' '  Letters'  and  '  Sermons,'  die  of  their  own  heaviness.  Try 
but  for  a  six  months  what  confidence,  affection  and  intellectual  com- 
panionship will  do,  and  hopeless  as  your  domestic  matters  may  now 
seem,  we  will  engage,  that  instead  of  a  house  you  will  have  a  home ; 
instead  of  being  simply  a  married  man,  you  will  have  a  wife;  if  yon 
have  children  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  father,  and  you  youraelf 
will  not  again  mistake  resignation  for  contentment. 


WOIIAN:    FROM     THE     OERMAK. 

WoKAN.  contented  in  silent  repoee 
Enjoys  In  Its  besaty  life's  flower  as  it  blows ; 
And  waters  and  tends  it  wifli  innocent  heart, 
Far  rioher  than  man,  with  his  traaaarea  of  art 
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death's        GENTLB91B8. 

1  MBT  her  when  in  early  ipniig 

They  wreathed  her  as  a  bridoy 
And  tnutinffly  ahe  leaned  upon 

The  loved  one  at  her  aide ; 
Her  bounding  boMm  coold  not  half 

The  joy  it  held  repreea, 
And  on  her  eheek  had  Health  enahrined 

Itself  in  loveliness. 

I  saw  her  in  the  summer  months: 

Upon  her  face  ahe  wore 
An  angel's  sadness,  when  it  weeps 

EarUi's  wild  excesses  o'er ; 
She  sang  a  mournful  song ;  its  tones 

Were  mnsically  low. 
As  when  o'er  the  ^olian  harp 

The  winds  their  fingers  throw. 

Tlie  yellow  harvest  time  came  on : 

Too  brightly  flashed  her  eye ; 
A  spot  was  flickering  on  her  cheek, 

Of  crimson's  faintest  dye ; 
More  sylph-like  grew  her  wasted  form, 

And  slower  was  her  tread, 
Her  beauty  all  was  there  —  alas ! 

Its  freshness  thence  had  fled. 

But  when  the  winter  days  were  here. 

Her  gentle  song  was  still ; 
The  whiteness  of  her  brow  wonld  mock 

The  snow  upoo  the  hill ; 
And  through  her  delicate  skin  I  saw 

The  pulses  at  their  play, 
Asjpatiently  upon  her  couch 

Of  weariness  she  lay. 

Anon  the  spring-time  came  again. 

With  gliubesB  in  its  bonis, 
And  through  her  lattice  came  the  breath 

Of  April's  fairest  flowers ; 
The  robin  sang  his  mellowest  notes, 

And  brightly  beamed  the  day 
Upon  her  spirit,  in  its  strife 

To  sever  from  its  clay. 

'T  was  early  morning :  fresh  and  fair 

Were  earth  and  air  and  sky, 
And  since  the  bridal  mom  a  year 

Had  swept  its  seasons  by ; 
Aroond  her  bed  were  aching  hearts. 

And  voices  whispering  low ; 
The  shades  were  falling  on  her  face 

So  silently  and  slow. 
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■  Farewell !'  bow  rad  it  alwayi  falli 

Upon  the  lifltening  ear ; 
How  many  a  choking  sigh  it  bringa, 

How  many  a  baming  tear ! 
But  saddest  when  the  heart  that  speaks 

Beats  fitfully  and  quick. 
And  the  breath  that  beaxa  it  trembling  forth 

Comes  gaspingly  and  thick. 

life  stilled  its  cuirent ;  o'er  ber  eyes 

The  silken  fringes  met ; 
Upon  her  beauteous  brow  the  seal 

Of  death  we  saw  was  set ; 
A  single  word  in  whispers  came. 

The  mournful  word  *  Farewell !' 
And  gentler  than  its  echo  died 

The  one  we  loved  so  well.  l.  s.  cnvrt^^nw. 


THE     INSECTS     OF     A     DAY. 


r&OM    TBS    VKKVOV. 


Aristotle  tells  us  that  on  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Hypanis  there 
is  a  race  of  little  animals  whose  term  of  life  extends  but  to  a  single 
day.  The  one  which  dies  at  eight  in  the  morning,  dies  in  its  youth ; 
the  one  which  dies  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  expires  in  extreme  old 
age. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the  most  robust  of  these  Hypanians 
should  live  until  he  became,  according  to  the  views  of  these  nations, 
as  old  as  Time  itself;  he  would  have  commenced  his  exiBtence  at  day- 
break, and  by  the  extraordinary  vigor  of  his  temperament,  would 
have  been  enabled  to  sustain  an  active  life  during  the  innumerable 
seconds  of  ten  or  twelve  hours.  During  this  long  period,  by  expe* 
rience,  and  bv  his  reflections  upon  all  that  he  had  seen,  he  must  have 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  wisaom ;  be  regards  his  fellows  who  died 
about  mid -day  as  beings  happily  delivered  from  the  great  number  of 
inconveniences  to  which  ola  age  is  subject  He  can  relate  to  his 
mndchildren  wondrous  accounts  of  events  that  happened  long  be- 
fore the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  young  swarm, 
composed  of  beings  who  have  scarcely  lived  an  hour,  approach  with 
respect  the  venerable  patriarch,  and  listen  with  admiration  to  his  in- 
structive discourses.  £!very  thing  that  he  shall  relate  to  them  will 
appear  a  prodigy  to  this  short-lived  generation.  The  space  of  one 
day  will  seem  to  them  the  entire  duration  of  time,  and  the  dawn  will 
be  called  in  their  chronology  the  great  era  of  their  creation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  venerable  insect,  this  Nestor  of  the 
Hypanis,  a  little  before  his  death,  and  about  the  hour  of  sunset, 
should  assemble  all  his  descendants,  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  to 
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give  them  his  dying  advice.  They  are  collected  from  all  quarters 
under  the  vast  roof  of  an  ancient  mushroom  ;  and  the  dying  sage, 
while  they  listen  with  the  deepest  interest  to  his  last  words,  addresses 
them  m  the  follovnng  manner : 

'  Friends  and  companions,  I  feel  that  the  longest  life  must  have  its 
end.  The  termination  of  mine  has  arrived ;  and  I  do  not  regret  my 
&te,  since  my  great  age  has  become  a  burthen,  and  there  is  now  for  me 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  revolutions  and  calamities  which 
have  desolated  my  country,  the  great  number  of  individual  accidents 
to  which  we  are  all  subject,  the  mfirmities  which  afflict  our  race,  and 
the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  my  own  family,  all  that  I  have 
seen  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have  but  too  well  taught  me 
this  great  truth,  that  any  happiness  placed  in  things  which  do  not 
depend  upon  ourselves,  can  be  neither  sure  nor  lasting.  A  whole 
generation  has  been  destroyed  by  a  keen  frost ;  multitudes  of  our 
inexperienced  youth  have  been  swept  into  the  water  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind.  What  terrible  deluges  have  an  unlooked-for  shower 
produced  !  Our  strongest  places  of  sheltm  have  not  withstood  the 
shock  of  a  hail  storm.  A  dark  cloud  makes  the  boldest  heaits  trem- 
ble  with  fear. 

'  I  have  lived  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  have  conversed  with  insects 
of  a  taller  stature,  a  more  vigorous  constitution,  and  I  may  say  of 
greater  wisdom,  than  those  of  the  present  generation.  I  beseech  you 
credit  these  my  last  words,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  have  seen  the 
sun,  which  now  seems  just  above  the  horizon,  and  not  far  distant  from 
the  earth,  in  former  times  have  his  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
heavens,  darting  his  beams  directly  down  upon  us.  The  world  in  the 
days  of  old  was  much  more  enlightened ;  the  air  milder,  and  our  an- 
cestors more  temperate  and  virtuous. 

'  Although  my  senses  are  becoming  more  feeble,  my  memory  is  not 
impaired,  and  I  assure  you  that  yonder  glorious  orb  has  a  movement 
in  the  heavens.  I  saw  his  risme  over  the  summit  of  that  distant 
mountain,  and  my  life  commenced  with  his  vast  career.  For  many 
ages  he  has  advanced  through  the  heavens  with  prodigious  heat,  and 
a  brilliancy  of  which  you  have  no  idea,  nor  would  you^  be  able  to 
endure ;  but  now,  by  his  decline,  and  a  sensible  diminution  of  his 
vigor,  I  plainly  see  Uiat  the  end  of  all  things  is  rapidly  approaching, 
and  that  the  whole  world  in  the  course  of  a  century  of  minutes  will 
be  enveloped  in  total  darkness. 

'  Alas !  my  friends,  how  often  in  by-eone  times  have  I  flattered 
myself  with  the  pleasing  hope  of  dwelling  always  upon  this  earth  ! 
What  magnificent  cells  have  I  myself  built !  what  confidence  had  I 
in  the  strength  of  my  limbs,  the  pliancy  of  my  sinews,  and  the  vigor 
of  my  wings !' 

'  But  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  nature  and  for  fame,  and  none  of 
those  whom  I  leave  behind  me  can  hope  to  experience  in  this  age  of 
darkness  and  decay  those  delights  which  I  enjoyed  in  its  youthful 
prime.' 

▼OL.  zzzni.  32 
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'  Ilk  happing  bird.  wee.  helplesi  thixig.  * 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  sprina 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  eing 


What  cornea  o'  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thou  cow*r  thy  chitterlng  wing. 
An'  oloee  thy  e'e  ?'  —  BoRxa. 


Whbn  the  last  red  leaves  have  disappeared. 
And  icicles  haDff  from  December's  beards 
Tlirough  the  naked  woods  I  love  to  stroll. 
While  the  leaden  clouds  above  me  roll. 

Ilioagfa  the  landscape  wears  a  frosty  dress 
I.  feel  not  a  sentfe  of  loneliness, 
For  chirping  voices  on  the  breeze, 
Come  from  the  mossy  bolte  of  trees. 

The  Titmouse,  restless  little  bird ! 
Tappinff  the  mouldering  bark  is  heard ; 
His  nimble  figure  ill  descried 
On  the  beechen  trunk's  opposing  side : 

And  '  Picus  Minor*  plies  his  trade. 

Hunting  for  dens  by  insects  made ; 

Knocking  off  flakes  of  dropping  wood 

To  pound  with  his  hammer  their  loathsome  brood. 

Snow  on  the  blast  is  whirling  by, 
But  *  chink !  chink  !'  is  his  cheerful  cry ; 
What  cares  he  for  the  blinding  storm? 
Both  have  their  mission  to  perform. 

The  farmer,  lacking  wisdom,  heais 
Thy  shrilly  note  with  idle  fears; 
Growling,  while  sounds  each  measured  rap, 
'  Death  to  the  robber  that  bores  for  sap  V 

Toward  thee  he  should  be  kind  of  heart, 
For  a  guardian  of  his  trees  thou  art ; 
Thou  leaveat  not  a  grub  alive, 
And  after  thy  visits  they  better  thrive. 

The  grey  elm,  shorn  of  his  leafy  crown. 
Finds  a  loyal  friend  in  the  Creeper  brown. 
Hunting  for  vermin  in  crevices  dark, 
That  health  may  return  to  the  wounded  baik. 

'  Quank !  qnank  V  the  Nuthatch  sings 
As  his  homy  bill  on  the  white  oak  rings; 
111  will  the  bug  and  spider  fare, 
For  a  spear-like  tongue  explores  their  lair. 
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lite  rain  that  fraexes  aa  it  falls, 
Drivea  not  him  from  the  foreet  balls ; 
Though  stem  and  twig  are  with  ice  encased 
His  note  still  rings  through  the  wintry  waste. 

From  the  larger  boughs  I  have  seen  him  launch 
To  the  swaying  tip  of  the  lightest  branch, 
Then  round  it  track  his  spiral  way. 
Probing  the  spots  of  old  decay. 

BlHhe  little  birds  of  Winter  wild ! 
I  loTed  ye  when  a  happy  child ; 
Now  manhood's  beard  is  on  my  chin, 
But  draughti  of  delight  from  ye  I  win. 

Ye  are  links  that  hind  me  to  the  Past, 

That  realm  enchanted,  dim  and  vast, 

And  my  paths,  through  the  droary,  driAing  snow, 

Ye  cheered  in  the  winters  of  long  ago. 

May  ill  befall  the  man  or  boy. 

Who  one  of  your  number  would  destroy ! 

Ye  are  nerer  false  to  your  native  boweri  — 

Ye  are  doeis  of  good  in  this  world  of  oun.  w  ■  e.  s. 


THE     MAMMOTH     CAVE. 


IT      BARMWELX.. 


In  18 (no  matter  when)  Tom  Wilson  and  I  found  ounelTos 

shut  up  in  one  of  the  roughest  of  Kentucky's  uncomfortable  stages, 
tTBTelhng  oyer  one  of  the  worst  of  Kentucky's  miserable  roads.  The 
ruts  were  deep,  and  the  stones  were  large,  while  a  youne  tree  or  two, 
blown  down,  and  lying  across  the  road,  was  considered  no  impedi- 
ment by  our  invincible  half  alligator  driver.  The  rain  was  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  hid  the  little  prospect  there  is  ever  to  be  seen 
in  this  state ;  generally  dense-tangled  woods  and  tall,  thick  com ; 
while,  as  my  companion  and  myself  were  alone  in  the  stage-coach, 
having  travelled  some  thousand  miles  together,  we  had  exhausted  most 
Babjects  of  common  interest,  the  conversation  was  mostly  confined  to 
yehement  anathemas  upon  the  road,  the  stage-coach,  the  horses,  the 
driver  and  the  weather.  Vain  were  all  our  efforts  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  comfortable  posture.  At  one  time  we  would  stretch  ourselves 
at  full  length  upon  the  seats ;  then  would  we  sit  on  the  front,  then  on 
the  back,  then  on  the  middle  seat ;  it  was  all  the  same ;  at  every 
larch  we  were  bounced  almost  to  the  roof  of  the  vehicle,  and  were 
caught  again  with  a  heavy  blow  on  coming  down.  Imagine  your- 
self, reader,  inside  a  hollow  wheel  that  is  moving,  and  your  jolts 
would  be '  tarts  and  gingerbread'  to  ours.   Oh  that  weary  ride,  through 
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that  dreary  day,  over  that  miry  road  ! — the  stoppages  only  agreea- 
ble, because  they  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inquire  how  much  farther 
we  had  to  go.  The  rain  kept  falling ;  the  coach  kept  bouncing ; 
the  endless  woods  were  as  unvaried  as  ever,  the  miry  road  as  filled 
with  ruts,  through  many  long  hours ;  but  as  there  is  an  end  to  eveiy 
thing,  even  a  leaden  book,  the  shower  began  to  diminish  ;  the  forest 
to  be  replaced  by  cultivated  fields,  and  the  road  to  become  more 
even.  Suddenly  the  horses,  pricking  up  their  ears,  started  off  on  a 
brisk  trot,  and  with  quite  a  dash,  like  the  candle's  last  flicker,  carried 
us  up  to  the  hotel  at  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  black  porters  sprang 
forward  to  open  the  coach-door,  and  the  two  dismal  travellers  alight- 
ed, with  most  hypocritical  smiles  upon  their  countenances.  The 
building  where  they  were  to  take  up  their  quarters  was  two  stories 
high,  and  laid  out  like  the  two  sides  of  a  square.  Its  appearance 
gave  full  assurance  of  comfoit  and  pleasure,  in  neither  of  which 
points  was  it  deceptive. 

The  rest  of  the  day  now  passed  pleasantly.  My  friend  and  I  were 
thorough  barn-bumers,  and  specimens  of  this  race  being  scarce  in 
thh  heait  of  a  slave-holding  state,  we  were  lionized,  and  compelled  (a 
pleasing  penance)  to  dance  with  all  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  house. 
The  waltz  was  kept  going  until  such  an  hour  as  made  even  Kentucky 
papas,  not  a  very  strict  class,  show  sleepiness,  if  not  anxiety.  Dreams 
perhaps  of  black  eyes  and  bewitching  smiles  haunted  our  sleep  that 
night,  for  we  woke  betimes  the  next  day,  and  were  far  under  ground 
before  most  of  our  fair  companions  in  the  dance  of  the  previous  even- 
ing had  raised  their  soft  cheeks  from  their  envied  pillows.  Stephen, 
the  best  guide  to  the  cave,  had  been  engaged  to  show  us  the  wonders, 
and  was  heavily,  although  not  unwillingly,  burthened  with  comesti- 
bles and  potables  innumerable.  Mr.  McCarlin,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
had  requested  to  accompany  us,  making  our  party  thus  only  three ; 
an  extremely  convenient  number. 

We  paid  our  entrance-money,  and  were  provided  with  lamps; 
unromantic  affairs  to  persons  e<lucated  with  poetic  ideas  of  exploring 
caves  by  the  brilliantly-reflected  light  of  a  flaming  torch ;  poetry  in 
this  case  having  been  sacrificed  to  utility ;  we  then  descended  into  a 
round  hole,  much  like  a  lai-ge  dry  well.  This  was  about  forty  feet 
deep,  and  into  it  fell,  with  a  merry  splash,  a  sparkling  rivulet  of  water. 
Thence  on  a  level  road,  that  for  regularity  shamed  many  of  those  upon 
the  surface  of  the  eaitb,  we  marched  along  under  a  high  archway  of 
atone,  and  passing  the  '  vats,'  whore  twenty  years  before  saltpetre 
had  been  manufactured,  we  stopped  at  the  Houses  of  the  Invalids. 
These  houses,  or  more  correctly  shanties,  had  been  built  for  the 
benefit  of  consumptives,  who  supposed  that  as  the  air  preserved  most 
wonderfully  all  other  matters,  it  would  also  preserve  human  life. 
We  paused  to  moralize  and  listen  to  the  guide's  account  of  the  beauty 
of  some  of  the  poor  sufferers,  whose  angelic  kindness  and  unvaried 
good  temper  had  fairly  won  his  heart.  The  attempt  to  bury  people 
in  order  to  preserve  them  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  smoke  from 
their  fires  forcing  them  to  leave  the  cave  in  March,  the  most  variable. 
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and  heDce  the  most  daDgeroua  month  of  the  year  for  invalids,  a  ma- 
jority of  them  perished. 

Tom  was  unfortunate  enough  to  remark  that  the  cave  would  have 
heen  such  an  elegant  monastery  ;  and  said  that  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  buried  themselves  here  were  about  as  useful  as  the  lives  of  the 
monks.  McCarlin,  being  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  was  in  a  state 
of  internal  combustion  immediately;  fire  flashed  from  bis  eyes;  and 
turning  to  my  friend,  he  commenced  a  discourse  upon  theology,  that, 
although  smothered  for  the  moment  by  a  gracious  reply,  burst  forth 
at  times  afterward  throughout  our  whole  journey. 

We  next  beheld  the  GianVi  Coffin^  ana  admired  the  image  upon 
Uie  ceiling  of  an  Ant-eater,  which  was  denominated  bv  courtesy  a 
panther.  Having  made  our  way  through  the  Valley  of  Humility ^  a 
low«  narrow  passage,  that  would  scarcely  admit  one  of  our  bloated 
Wall-street  spiders,  (it  is  the  fashion  to  abuse  the  rich,)  we  sat  down 
in  an  amphitheatre  beyond,  and  refreshed  ourselves  from  a  little 
runnel  that  meandered  over  the  solid  stone  floor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  everything  in  this  cabinet  of 
the  world's  wonders ;  so  I  shall  beg  my  readers  to  consider  us  as 
having  passed  the  mouth  of  Purgatory ^  which  eave  rise  to  another 
fierce  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and  as  now  fairly  launched  upon 
Echo  River.  The  silence  of  eternal  solitude  reigned  over  all ;  the 
deep  waters  flowed  sluggishly  beneath  our  batteau,  and  far  into  the 
air  shot  the  bold  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  shore.  It  reminded  one  of 
floating  at  midnight,  through'  the  midst  of  Indian  enemies,  down  one 
of  the  wild  rivers  of  the  Far  West.  Above  us  hung  the  pall  of  dark- 
ness, unbroken  by  a  star,  made  more  visible  by  the  faint  glimmer  of 
our  lamps ;  beneath  lay  the  water,  equally  dark,  unless  when  casually 
a  ripple  reflected  a  gleam  of  light.  On  each  side  stood  aperpendicu- 
lar  wall  of  stone,  upon  the  high  edge  of  which  the  eye  readily  im* 
agined  the  dim  outlines  of  trees  and  grass  and  flowers.  Black  clouds 
seemed  to  have  wrapped  all  in  their  embrace,  and  nature  was  hushed 
as  when  a  storm  is  brewing.  There  was  a  feeling  of  undefined 
danger  and  oppression,  and  heavy  melancholy ;  until  the  mind  readily 
converted  the  fandistic,  scarce-seen  outlines  of  jagged  rocks  into  the 
forms  of  lurking  enemies,  or  crouching  savage  animals.  No  one 
spoke,  until  the  guide,  apparently  influenced  by  the  same  feelines, 
poured  forth,  in  his  deep  nch  voice,  one  of  the  wild  songs  of  his  In- 
dian fathers.  The  tones  rang  clear  and  strong,  and  were  echoed  and 
reechoed  back,  as  if  the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead  had  taken  up  the 
chorus.  High  would  the  notes  swell,  and  ring  far  off*  into  the  hid- 
den caverns,  and  then  sink  so  low  as  to  be  .scarce  heard,  while  the 
rushing  echo  of  the  first  would  come  rolling  back  —  an  answer  from 
another  and  unseen  world.  The  words  spoke  of  the  Indian  when  he 
had  fallen  and  wasted  before  the  white  man,  and  struck  a  melan- 
choly chord  in  the  already  excited  heart. 

The  final  verse  was  uttered  with  unusual  power,  and  as  the  last 
tones  died  away,  we  heard  groans  and  lamentations,  as  it  were  wail- 
ings  from  the  Spirit  Land ;  sinking  feebler  and  feebler,  until  the 
last  faint  sound  had  passed  away.     A  pause ;  and  the  midnight  of 
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silence  had  again  settled  down.  The  glide's  padlle  ceased;  the 
boat  rested  motionless  :  quietly  I  drew  a  revolver  from  my  pocket, 
and  pointing  it  forward,  pulled  the  trigger.  Crash !  crash !  crash ! 
went  barrel  after  barrel,  thundering  out,  and  wakbg  a  scream  from 
every  angle  of  those  vast,  awful  vaults ;  every  cave  sent  back  the  re- 
port, scarcely  diminished,  and  the  water  fairly  trembled  beneath  the 
stunning  sound.  A  park  of  artillery  in  the  open  air  could  not  have 
produced  half  the  eflfecU  Forward  and  back  it  tore,  rolling  and 
thundering,  and  reverberating  from  every  wall  with  a  terrific  crash  ! 
It  appeared  as  though  myriads  of  wild  beasts  were  furiously  fighting 
and  yelling,  and  thousands  of  savages  howling  their  war-songs.  The 
mad  screams  of  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  when  men  and  beasts  fell 
slaughtering  and  slaughtered,  were  fairly  equalled.  We  stood  for  a 
few  moments  awed,  until  the  last  rumble  had  been  smothered  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth.  Then  the  guide  struck  up  a  familiar  negro  melody 
of  the  South,  and  broke  the  charm,  at  once  converting  our  fiselings 
into  those  of  hysterical  mirth.  We  knew  the  chorus,  and  rarely  did 
those  subterranean  labyrinths  ring  to  a  merrier  peel  poured  forth  by 
more  powerful  voices.  The  song  was  just  finished  as  the  boat  touched 
the  sand  of  the  farther  shore,  and  we  had  crossed  Echo  River. 

As  we  trudged  along,  the  euide  told  us  many  very  amusing  stories. 
He  was  a  slave,  his  mother  having  been  of  the  African  species,  and 
his  fiitber  an  Indian,  and  was  uncommonly  smart,  having  leaiiied  to 
read  and  write  by  seeing  the  gentlemen  paint  their  names  with  the 
smoke  of  the  torches  on  the  walls,  and  then  asking  how  they  spelled 
them.  He  was  conversant  with  many  of  the  scientific  terms  for  the 
various  formations,  and  made  me  rack  my  brains  of  their  Qreek 
knowledge  to  answer  some  of  his  questions.  He  asked  how  the 
Greek  compounds  were  formed,  and  readily  understood  my  explana- 
tion. He  said  there  had  been  few  accidents  in  the  cave,  although 
the  rivers  rise  suddenly,  and  frequently  shut  in  travellers,  but  there  is 
another  way  of  exit  through  a  narrow  muddy  passage,  where  one  has 
to  crawl  in  the  mire.  This  pass  is  properly  named  Purgatory,  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  a  worse  fate.  One  man  had  been  attacked 
with  fever-and-ague  in  the  cave,  but  Stephen  shoultlered  and  carried 
him  out,  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

Now,  reader,  we  are  among  the  beautiful  formations  of  Cleave- 
lafuPt  Cabinet.  Above  the  rivers  the  rough  stone  is  bare  of  orna- 
ment, and  stands  grim  and  stem,  but  now  we  begin  to  find  those 
fanciful  ilpecimens  of  gypsum,  that  the  fairies,  appearing  to  take 
under  their  particular  supervision,  carve  into  the  most  enchanting 
forms.  Exquisitely  perfect  rosettes  covered  the  walls,  while  fantastic 
formations  were  scattered  wildly  about,  some  still  pendant,  but  many 
broken  off  and  piled  upon  the  ground.  Our  Irish  friend  went  into  ec- 
stasies, and  long  before  we  came  to  any  of  the  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens, had  collected  huge  masses  of  crystal  gypsum,  much  to  Ste- 
phen's amusement,  who  advised  him  to  carry  a  piece  of  about  two 
feet  square,  which,  as  it  weighed  near  forty  pounds,  the  poor  man 
eould  scarcely  lift. 

'  Now/  said  Stephen, '  lay  all  your  beautiful  collections  carefully 
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away  npon  this  stone,  and  when  you  come  back  you  will  not  touch 
one  of  Uiem.' 

McCarlin,  while  doing  so,  said  he  did  not  believe  he  could  find  any 
thing  prettier,  in  which  opinion  we  half  coincided.  On  our  return, 
however,  he  could  hardly  he  convinced  they  were  really  the  speci- 
mens he  had  a  few  hours  previous  so  extravagantly  admired. 

As  we  advanced,  our  delight  and  surprise  increased.  We  were  in 
a  castle  of  the  Fairies.  Those  delicate  flowers,  whiter  than  snow ; 
those  harlequin  shapes ;  those  miniature  tuirets  and  domes  and  trees 
and  spires ;  those  virgin  rings  of  purest  alabaster ;  all  supported  by 
a  bacK-ground  of  huge  grim  rock.  The  ice  palace  of  Kussia  was 
Borpassed. 

It  was  against  the  law  to  break  off  any  thing,  though  we  might  pick 
up  as  much  as  we  liked.  Tom  and  I  selected  several  pretty  rosettes, 
whDe  McCarlin  wandered  round,  admiring  those  on  the  ceiling,  and 
beeging  Stephen  to  let  him  have  '  only  that  rosette.'  Till  the  guide, 
at  last  out  of  humor  by  his  complaints,  pointed  to  a  beautiful  one  on 
the  ceiling  ten  feet  above  our  heads,  and  said  he  might  take  that.  It 
was  a  beauty,  so  perfectly  symmetrical  and  delicate  with  its  long  petal 
projecting  from  die  centre.  The  Irishman  was  half  deranged  with 
debght. 

'  What  shall  I  cut  it  off  with  1* 

'  I  do  n't  know  ;  with  your  knife,  perhaps.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  ;  here  is  my  knife.     But  how  am  I  to  reach  it  1' 

'  That  is  your  own  affair.  Had  you  not  better  roll  that  stone  under 
it  V  pointing  to  a  rock  that  weighed  about  two  tons.  McCarlin  had 
only  to  look  toward  the  stone  to  see  he  had  been  most  emphatically 
'  sold.'  To  restore  him  to  good  humor,  the  guide  offered  to  sell  a  spe- 
cimen, that  he  had  long  kept,  waiting  for  some  such  liberal  person. 
He  drew  a  huge  common-place  piece  of  gypsum  from  under  a  rock, 
saying : 

'  There,  that  is  a  beauty.  Is  it  no^  Sir  V  appealing  to  Tom.  Tom 
saw  the  way  the  current  set,  and  remembering  some  hard  words  about 
Protestantism,  eagerly  rejoined. 

'  Perfect ;  it  is^worth  a  fortune ;  so  pure,  so  transparent.' 

'  How  much  V  demanded  the  Irishman  of  Stephen. 

'  Well,  as  my  master  told  me  to  let  you  have  some  good  specimens, 
you  shall  have  it  for  ten  dollars.' 

'  Ten  dollars  !     That  is  outrageous.    I  will  not  pay  so  much.' 

'  Much  ]  —  it 's  dog  cheap.  But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  I  will  add 
another  beauty  that  I  have  secreted  over  there.' 

And  diving  round  the  rock,  I  heard  him  hunting  among  some  old 
pieces  of  gypsum  from  whence  he  soon  returned  with  one  that  I  re- 
cognised at  once  as  having  been  rejected  scornfully  by  McCarlin 
some  minutes  before,  when  the  guido  had  kindly  picked  it  up  and 
gratuitously  offered  it  to  him.  Tom  praised  this  one  in  still  more 
extravagant  terms,  so  that  at  length  McCarlin  submitting  to  imposi- 
tion the  second,  paid  the  ten  dollars. 

Words  fail  me  to  describe  these  gypsum  formations.  Go  to  your  gar- 
den, cull  the  prettiest  flowers,  make  them  into  a  bouquet,  and  imagine 
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them  ten  times  handsomer  and  more  delicate,  then  conceive  the  whole 
transformed  into  the  whitest  marhle,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of 
what  lay  around  us.  The  merry  figures  that  Jack  Frost  paints 
upon  our  windows  in  the  cold  December  nights  are  here  converted 
into  tangible  permanent  reality ;  while  every  beast,  bird,  bosh  and 
production  of  nature  here  finds  a  miniature  copy  of  itself.  There 
are  elephants,  tigers  and  camels,  doves  and  hawks,  trees  of  all  varie- 
ties, and  bushes  and  plants,  sprouting  from  the  bare  surface  of  the 
rock,  and  nourished  by  silence  and  darkness.  It  reminded  one  much 
of  the  foam  of  the  sea  petrified. 

After  leaving  Cleaveland's  Cabinet,  the  air  became  damper,  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  moisture.  We  heard  invisible  streams 
of  water  tinkling  along  their  hidden  course.  McCarlin  walked  up 
to  his  knees  into  a  beautiful  little  pool  of  clear  water,  called  Lake 
Purity.  The  water  of  all  these  ponds  and  rivulets  is  extremely  trans- 
parent, and  in  the  dim  torch-light  scarcely  visible.  I  trode  into  one 
while  admiring  the  scenery,  and  McCarlin  measured  the  depth  of 
half-a-dozen.  Stephen  kindly  requested  him  to  step  out  of  Lake 
Purity,  as  we  were  to  eat  our  dinner  on  its  shore,  and  slake  our  thirst 
from  its  crystal  wave. 

On  seating  ouraelves  for  lunch  we  found  our  Irish  acquaintance 
still  harping  on  his  mother  church.  With  his  mouth  half-full  of  un- 
masticated  edibles,  and  between  veritably  Galwegian  drafts  upon  the 
bottle,  he  poured  forth  a  rapturous  eulogium  upon  the  church  of  the 
relics  and  saints ;  among  other  matters  arousing  Stephen's  wonder 
and  incredulity,  by  relating  the  history  of  a  lady  saint  who  burnt  her 
face  with  vitriol,  because  its  angelic  beauty  had  proved  deleterous  to 
numerous  young  gentlemen  of  tender  feelings. 

'  By  thunder,' said  Stephen, '  I  would  notbnm  my  face  if  all  the  girls 
in  Kentucky  were  running  after  me.' 

McCarlin  went  on  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and  be- 
came momentarily  more  eloquent  the  more  he  ate  and  drank,  as 
though  he  had  no(  room  for  ideas  and  edibles  both,  and  these  last 
pushed  the  others  out.  He  was  only  stopped  when  on  Tom's  crying, 
'  See  those  rats !'  he  beheld  close  beside  him  an  enormous  specimen 
of  the  rat  genus.  With  one  bound  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  suddenly 
breaking  the  thread  of  his  argument  and  nearly  doing  the  same  by  ^ 
his  scull,  while  "J^om  '  half  sung,  half  said  : 

*  What  eves  I  what  teeth  t  what  ears  f  what  hair  f 
Look  at  his  whiflkera  —  what  a  pair  I 
And  oh  t  my  genUe  hearera.  what 
A  long,  thick  awinging  tail  he  'a  got  I' 

At  first  Tom  had  thought  the  rat  was  double,  self  and  shadow,  but, 
good  reader,  the  light  was  dim,  and  the  fouith  bottle  of  champagne 
had  been  opened.  Upon  a  stone's  being  sent  at  him,  our  visitor 
made  an  instantaneous  exit.  Though  the  occurrence  had  to  us  been 
totally  unexpected,  the  guide  said  it  was  quite  common  to  encounter 
the  cheese-eatera.  He  told  how  a  year  or  two  before  he  had  served 
as  guide  to  a  party,  that,  intending  to  pass  the  night  and  the  ensuing 
day  in  the  cave,  had  armed  themselves  vrith  a  corresponding  supply 
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of  natare'B  necessaries.  After  eadng  their  supper,  and  carefully  pack- 
ing away  the  surplus  against  the  morrow,  they  lay  down  upon  the  dry 
sand  and  were  soon  embalmed  in  sleep.  Next  morning  on  awaking 
(how  they  told  when  it  was  momine  did  not  appear,)  they  found  them- 
selves not  only  minus  all  their  provisions,  but  the  handsome  smoking- 
cap  of  one  of  their  number  had  also  disappeared.  The  rats  had 
appropriated  the  whole,  and  no  doubt  had  a  grand  feast  For  what 
purpose  they  took  the  smoking-cap  it  is  hard  to  discover,  as  rats  are 
not  given  to  wearmg  such  vanities  or  indulging  in  the  noxious  weed. 
Perhaps  their  king's  crown,  like  those  of  others  just  then,  was  wear- 
ing out,  and  he  thought  it  a  new  one.  These  animaVi  are  immensely 
large  and  voracious,  apparently  living  on  the  crickets  and  spiders  that 
inhabit  the  cave.  The  crickets  are  also  very  corpulent,  and  of  a  light, 
almost  white  color.  They  do  not  usually  jump  like  those  of  the 
upper  world,  but  have  very  long  lees,  and  walk  sedately  about. 

We  gained  this  information  by  Uie  time  our  dinner  was  finished. 
Sundry  toasts  were  then  drunk,  several  songs  sung,  and  our  lamps 
being  re-filled  with  oil,  for  Stephen  was  no  foolish  virgin  to  be  caught 
in  the  middle  of  that  cave,  without  extra  oil,  we  recommenced  our 
journey.  Although  our  path  lay  over  rough  rocks,  the  air  at  sixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  the  thermometer  never  varying  in  summer 
or  winter  more  than  one  degree,  was  so  bracing  that  we  did  not  feel 
fatigue,  and  were  in  high  spirits  from  the  wondrous  beauty  of  all 
around  us. 

On  ascending  a  crazy  ladder  through  a  narrow  hole  scarce  large 
enough  to  admit  one's  body,  the  guide  told  us  to  look  up.  Above 
our  heads  hung  great  clusters  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  lus- 
cious grapes.  The  giant  vine,  from  far  beyond  where  the  eye  could 
reach,  hung  down  in  its  enchanting  festoons.  It  clung  gracefully  to 
the  side  of  the  stem  rock,  and  falling  off,  swept  to  our  very  feet. 
There  lay  the  fruit,  in  form  perfect,  before  our  eyes,  half  modestly 
hidden  between  the  leaves.  I  had  fairly  to  feel  them  before  I  could 
assure  myself  that  it  was  but  the  cold  stone  that  had  thus  fancifully 
formed  itself  after  the  model  of  one  of  earth's  sweetest  productions. 
It  was  a  painful  deception ;  at  that  moment  there  was  scarcely  a  fruit 
which  I  more  ardently  desired,  so  strongly  had  the  remembrance  of 
its  juicy  delicacy  been  aroused.  I  feasted  my  eyes  at  least  upon 
grapes,  examining  the  bunches  where  they  were  scarcely  visible  far 
above,  or  where  they  were  picturesquely  grouped  close  beside  me. 
It  was  a  teidpting  sight ;  in  truth,  asking  for  food  and  receiving  a 
stone. 

After  dragging  myself  away  from  this  semblance  of  a  feast,  I  en- 
tered what  is  called  the  SnovhhaU  Cave,  Stephen  illumined  it  with 
a  Bengal-light.  The  gypsum  had  formed  over  the  ceiling  in  irregu- 
lar bunches  that  were  a  close  imitation  of  old  hoary  Winter's  handi- 
work. It  was  a  winter  scene  by  moonlight.  There  lay  the  hard 
frozen  ground,  stretched  out  uneven  and  rough,  here  and  there  spot- 
ted with  snow  that  seemed  too  cold  even  to  make  the  urchin's  snow- 
ball, while  the  pale  coloring  from  the  Bengal  light  seemed  as  though 
shed  by  the  round,  full-orbed,  silver  moon.    All  looked  like  one  of 
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the  coldest  nights  in  January,  when  the  wind  is  even  too  tightly 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  frost  to  more  than  now  and  then  roll  over  a 
stray  dry  leaf.  Every  thing  seemed  still,  but  fairly  colder  from  the 
stillness ;  frozen  into  a  motionless  torpidity.  There  was  needed  bat 
the  white  scraggy  limbs  of  the  naked  oak,  dried  and  sapless,  perhaps 
thinly  covered  with  snow,  to  make  the  representation  perfect. 

The  recollections  of  merry  youth  were  renewed  by  tne  sight ;  and 
I  dare  say  each  of  us  compared  the  scene  before  him  to  some  well- 
rememberad  spot,  where  his  boyhood  had  laughed  away  the  merry 
hours.  My  mind  wandered  back  to  the  old  farm-house  and  the  great 
denuded  trees  before  the  gate,  the  rough,  almost  bare  ground,  and 
the  forest  stripped  of  its  gorgeous  summer  dress,  and  exposed  un- 
covered to  the  wintry  storm.  I  thought  of  a  narrow  foot-path  and  a 
full,  round,  stupid  moon,  and  the  tracks  of  dear,  delicatt  little  feet, 
and  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  that  shone  with  warmth  and 
ardor  enough  to  be  a  good  example  for  cold,  prudish  Diana.  The 
Bengal-light  slowly  faded  and  faded,  then  went  out,  and  with  it  our 
dreams — extinguished  as  lightly  as  many  had  been  before.  Silence 
was  broken  ;  one  song  to  old  Winter  rang  out,  and  we  lefk  the  Snow- 
ball Room,  its  freezing  fancies  and  recollections  of  hopes  long  ago 
chilled  and  dead,  for  something  more  ardent. 

Having  courageously  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains^  without  slip- 
ping from  any  of  their  precipices  or  falling  into  any  of  their  caverns, 
we  entered  Serena's  Arbor,  This  is  the  terminus  of  the  cave,  nine 
miles  under  ground.  The  Arbor,  or  '  Harbor,'  as  some  Englishmen 
who  painted  and  were  exhibiting  a  map  of  the  cave,  called  it,  is  a 
little  circular  room,  of  some  twenty  feet  across,  and  thirty  high.  It  is 
hung  round  with  drapery  of  yellow  stone,  falling  in  graceful  folds.  It 
reminds  one  much  of  the  descriptions  of  the  mermaids*  sub-marine 
palaces.  Perhaps  it  was  the  council-chamber  of  the  fays  of  those  under- 
ground rivers ;  for  surely  there  must  have  been  guardians  to  these 
streams,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  mountains.  A  rivulet  murmurs  be- 
low, just  heard,  over  its  rocky  bed ;  in  one  comer  there  is  a  spring,  dia- 
mond clear,  and  in  all  features  is  this  apartment  just  fitted  for  the  mee^ 
ings  of  the  little  deities,  convened  to  enjoy  their  sports,  pass  their  rules, 
or  inflict  punishment  for  broken  laws.  How  easy  to  imagine  the 
watchman  cricket  ticking  twelve,  and  the  gaily-dressed,  smiling  fairies 
marching  merrily  in,  only  waiting  for  the  prettiest  of  the  band,  the 
queen  of  Beauty  and  Love,  to  t^e  her  seat  in  that  niche  on  either 
side  of  which  the  stone  curtain  falls  so  elegantly  and  gracefully. 
Then  to  hear  the  tiny  orators  argue  their  causes  and  discuss  die 
affairs  of  their  tribe ;  to  listen  to  the  mild,  just  decrees  of  the  virgin 
queen  ;  and  after  business  is  performed,  to  look  on  the  merry  dance 
in  the  charmed  ring,  or  be  enchanted  by  fairy  song  or  fairy  min- 
strelsy !  When  these  little  rulers  of  the  world  existed,  they  must 
surely  have  met  here,  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  in  the  senate 
chamber  of  a  world  within  a  world. 

We  now  turned  back ;  but  branching  off  into  another  passage, 
visited  a  different  portion  of  the  cave.  Af^er  we  had  walked  for 
some  time,  the  guide  told  us  to  go  on  alone,  while  he  would  wait 
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behind y  and  to  blow  out  our  lights,  in  order  to  see  how  intense  the 
darkness  was.  We  did  as  directed;  and  havinff  walked  several 
hundred  yards,  seated  ourselves  upon  the  rocks  and  extinguished  our 
lamps.  My  dear  reader,  are  you  blind  ?  (an  Irish  expression,  by  the 
way;)  for  if  you  are  not,  you  cannot  conceive  of  darkness.  Enclose 
yourself  in  the  darkest  room,  and  you  will  still  have  a  glimmer  of 
light,  an  indefinite  idea  of  distinction  between  the  white  wall  and  the 
dark  furniture ;  wander  in  the  deepest  forest  at  midnight,  when 
clouds  enshroud  the  sky  and  shut  out  the  stars  of  heaven,  where  the 
leaves  and  boughs  overhead  are  interwoven  in  their  closest  folds  ;  in 
spite  of  all,  some  few  erratic  beams,  a  sort  of  haziness  of  light,  will 
remain ;  some  suspicion  of  neighboring  objects  will  exist.  Here 
were  we,  with  our  eyes  open  and  nervously  strained  to  their  utmost^ 
and  yet  naught  was  dbtinguishable ;  no  indication  of  the  nearest 
object ;  white  and  black  were,  as  some  philosophers  prove,  all  the 
same.  How  little  conld  I  ever  before  conceive  of  blindness  !  Oh  ! 
the  oppressive,  stunning  weight !  the  feeline  of  unknown,  unavoid- 
able, invisible  danger! — utter  inability  to  defend  one's-self,  entire 
subjection  to  those  who  possess  this  invaluable  gift  \ 

AH  recollection  of  the  course  we  had  come  was  instantly  lost ;  no 
idea  of  any  thing  whatever  around  us  could  be  retained.  If  left  to 
find  our  way  out  alone,  with  a  light,  I  should  not,  even  in  those  end- 
less labyrinths,  despair ;  but  without  it,  in  darkness  that  could  be 
&irly  felt,  I  would  rather  surrender  hope  and  peaceably  lie  down 
than  endure  the  horrors  of  the  attempt  at  escape.  Our  feelings 
were  getting  somewhat  unpleasantly  excited,  ana  our  conversation, 
for  some  time  forced,  had  dwindled  away  to  silence,  ere  Stephen 
appeared.  The  light  displayed  three  pale  countenances  and  three 
pairs  of  eyes  that  had  rather  more  than  a  natural  brilliancy ;  and  yet 
m  daylight  danger  there  could  perhaps  scarcely  be  found  three  more 
reckless  fellows.  Stephen  laughed  when  he  saw  us  stretched  along 
the  rocks,  and  withal  so  doleful,  and  walking  to  one  side,  coverea 
his  lamp  in  a  measure  with  his  cap,  i^nd  told  us  to  look  above  us. 
We  did  BO,  and  what  was  our  astonishment  on  seeing  the  stars  shi- 
ning brightly  in  the  dark  heavens !  Each  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked 
again.  There  they  were,  winking  and  glimmering,  now  seen,  now 
gone,  so  merry  and  sparkling  that  they  seemed  fairly  to  laugh  at  us 
for  our  folly  in  not  perceiving  them  before.  Old  Argus-eyed  Night 
was  looking  down  as  calmly  and  sleepily  upon  us  as  ever.  I  imme- 
diately began  searching  for  the  North-star,  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
the  compass ;  but  by  some  strange  accident  it  was  not  to  be  found  : 
neither  did  I  recognise  any  of  the  groups,  and  essayed  in  vain  to  de- 
fine any  even  of  the  figures  with  which  I  was  best  acquainted.  '  Very 
singular !'.  I  muttered,  rubbing  my  eyes  again ;  '  where  can  we  be  V 
I  called  upon  Tom  for  an  explanation,  but  he  was  equally  perplexed. 
We  were  utterly  at  a  loss  till  the  guide's  laugh  told  us  there  was 
something  wrong. 

'  Shall  I  act  the  giant,  and  throw  a  rock  against  the  skies  V  he 
said,  having  caught  the  allusion  ft-om  some  traveller;  and  forthwith 
picking  up  a  stone,  he  thr^w  it  against  the  roof  of  the  cave.     We 
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broke  into  a  hearty  laufi;b,  but  still  were  hardly  conTinced  that  those 
were  imitation  eyes  and  not  the  yeritable  ones  of  old  mother  Night. 
The  deception  was  made  more  perfect  by  the  formation  of  the  sides 
of  thoscave.  These  shot  up  near  seventy  feet  perpendicularly,  and 
then  stretched  suddenly  back  horizontally,  leaving  a  ledge  between 
them  and  the  roof.  The  walls  were  bright  yellow,  and  on  their  edge 
seemed  to  hang  the  planets  of  the  upper  worlJ,  while  the  ceiling  was 
dark,  undefined  blue ;  the  exact  color  of  the  midnight  sky.  Those 
stars  were  the  perfection  of  imitation,  and  even  glimmered  precisely 
like  the  originals.  They  were  caused  by  a  very  simple  arrangement  : 
the  light  from  the  lamps  was  reflected  from  pieces  of  polished  sub- 
stances, mica  generally,  which  were  bedded  m  the  stone  of  the  ceil- 
ing. This  phenomenon  was  to  be  seen  in  no  apartment  except  the 
Star  CAamher,  I  never  again  want  to  pass  so  dark  a  night,  in  reality 
or  metaphor,  followed  by  so  deceptive  a  starlight  This  Star  Cham- 
ber was  the  king  of  wonders,  where  the  least  were  princes.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  scene,  and  can  even  now  hardly  credit  that  those 
were  not  veritable  auger-holes  in  the  world's  ceiling. 

The  last  apartment  of  interest  was  Young's  Dome  ;  called,  I  be- 
lieve, after  the  name  of  him  who  first  owned  the  cave.  We  thrust 
our  heads  through  a  little  hole  in  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  on  the 
guide's  lighting  a  Bengal-light,  saw  a  huge  dome  that  extended  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  feet  below  us.  The 
window  through  which  we  looked  was  about  halfway  down  the  side. 
The  walls,  polished  by  water  that  was  falling  ceaselessly,  as  it  no 
doubt  had  been  for  ages,  reflected  over  and  over  the  rays  of  light, 
till  daylight  seemed  to  have  been  reached  again.  Above,  the  dome 
dwindled  to  its  apex,  scarce  visible  at  that  height,  while  below  it 
spread  out  a  broad  even  floor.  Thi^  apartment  was  more  remark- 
able fi'om  its  immense  height,  about  three  hundred  feet,  than  for  any 
other  feature.  It  had  no  such  startling  peciiliarities  as  much  that  we 
had  seen. 

We  now  wended  homeward,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  cave ; 
McCarlin  asserting  that  it  must  have  been  created  by  some  great 
uprising  of  nature,  while  Stephen  thought  it  had  been  caverned  out 
by  a  stream  that,  wearine  its  way  in  time  through  the  rock,  had 
formed  those  surprising  labyrinths. 

We  re^mbarked  on  Echo  River,  and  made  the  caves  again  rever- 
berate to  our  voices,  and  even  to  my  pistol.  Its  report  was  answered, 
much  to  our  surprise,  by  a  loud  scream,  that  we  recognised  at  once 
as  coming  from  ladies.  The  next  instant  a  boat  shot  round  a  comer 
some  distance  ahead.  Rows  of  lamps  were  arranged  on  both  its 
sides,  and  looked  most  fairy  like  on  thus  suddenly  emerging  from 
those  gloomy  recesses.  The  light  fell  upon  the  shining  dresses  of 
the  laaies,  and  was  reflected  from  their  bright  eyes.  Another  boat 
filled  with  gentlemen  followed,  equally  illuminated.  We  received 
them  with  a  hurrah,  and  immediately  struck  up  a  negro  song,  the 
whole  party  joining  us.  Some  twenty  voices  bore  the  notes  far  into 
the  deepest  of  those  vaults.  All  had  been  so  dark  and  silent  before, 
and  now  all  was  so  gay  and  brilliant.     There  were  the  long  rows  of 
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lamps,  doubled  ''seemingly  by  reflection  from  the  water,  the  gaudy 
dresses  glancing  in  the  light,  the  long,  low,  flat  boat,  the  black  oars- 
man, seated  at  the  stem  and  dipping  his  paddle  noiselessly  into  the 
wave,  the  bright  eyes  glowing  in  the  dim  light,  and  the  merry  voices 
routing  old  Silence,  am  pealmg  forth  the  carol  to  the  stem  bleak 
rocks;  it  was  like  a  scene  conjured  by  magic  from  those  dismal 
vaults ;  as  though  the  fairies  of  the  olden  time  were  risen  anew,  and 
floating  down  their  hidden  sacred  stream,  were  trilling  forth  their 
jovial  chorus.  As  our  boats  passed,  we  stopped  the  song  to  cheer 
and  wave  our  handkerchiefs.  In  a  moment  more,  and  the  lights,  the 
dresses,  the  faces,  the  dingy  oarsmen,  all  were  gone ;  the  song  faded 
away  in  the  distance,  and  darkness  and  silence  had  again  settled 
down  upon  us. 

The  Cave  was  discovered  in  1602,  but  was  little  explored  till  1812, 
when  it  was  resorted  to  for  saltpetre.  There  is,  however,  no  sulphur 
or  volcanic  specimen.  For  many  years  the  traveller  (being  stopped 
by  the  Bottomless  Pit !)  could  only  advance  three  miles.  Across  this 
pit  a  ladder  was  finally  thrown,  and  Stephen  himself  fearlessly  ex- 
plored the  remaining  six  miles.  Speak  of  discovering  new  coun- 
tries, but  to  find  them  beneath  the  earth  !  Large  bones  of  men  and 
animals  were  dug  out  by  the  minora  in  looking  for  saltpetra.  These 
gave  the  name  to  the  Cave ;  but  having  been  all  re-buried  they  cannot 
now  be  found.  A  dog  can  never  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  Cave 
any  distance,  but  soon  runs  howling  back.  Stephen's  two  companions 
in  many  an  expedition,  a  brace  of  noble  pointers,  will  never  follow 
him  beneath  the  ground,  no  matter  what  persuasion  or  caresses  he 
may  use. 

There  are  several  rivers ;  I  recollect  only  the  names  of  three : 
Styx,  Lethe  and  Echo.  The  fish  and  crawfish  in  them  are  white  and 
perfectly  eyeless.  The  crickets  in  the  Cave  however  have  eyes,  and 
appeared  much  pleased  to  see  our  lights.  The  streams  appear  to  be 
connected  with  u-reen  River,  for  several  eyeless  fish  have  been  caught 
in  the  latter,  after  a  great  rise  of  water  in  the  Cavo.  Generally  the 
rivers  are  perfectly  placid  and  still,  mostly  about  twenty  feet  deep, 
but  when  the  water  rises,  as  it  does  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  guide  says 
they  run  with  terrible  swiftness.  The  water  is  cold  and  has  a  greenish 
appearance.  I  was  not  quite  sure,  but  thought  it  slightly  impregnated 
with  phosphorus.  The  average  height  of  the  ceiling  is  thuty  feet  in 
the  avenues,  but  some  of  the  rooms  are  fifty,  sixty  and  even  seventy 
feet  high,  and  still  more  broad.  There  is  little  or  no  feeling  of  dan- 
ger; every  thing  is  so  roomy,  and  looks  bo  strong,  that  one  does  not 
dream  of  fear.  The  walking  is  very  rough  for  ladies,  but  the  air  is 
bracing,  and  the  weaker  sex  have  endui^ed  the  dangera  and  fatigues  as 
often  and  as  bravely  as  the  stronger.  But  remember,  ladies,  if  you  go  in 
parties,  that  the  Cave  is  so  dark  that  one  cannot  see  well  what  the 
others  do,  and  the  gentlemen  necessarily  show  uncommon  gallantry. 

To  the  wealthy  I  say,  visit  the  Mammoth  Cave  before  you  waste 
your  strength  in  the  follies  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  its  grandeur  will 
excite  in  your  mind  a  thirst  for  a  greater  existence  than  that  of  a  petit- 
maitre  at  Paris.  To  the  poor  I  say,  go  to  sleep  over  this  my  narrative 
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and  dream  youraelves  far  away,  floating  down  Echo  River,  or  poet- 
izing in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  you  will  wake  a  refreshed  if  not  a 
wiser  man.  There  are  but  two  freaks  of  nature  in  this  our  beloved 
America,  that  should  be  visited  in  the  same  year,  or  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath :  The  Niagara  Falls  and  the  '  Mammoth  Cave.' 


SONG. 


Ah  no !  't  would  never  do,  Nannie, 
Ev*n  though  the  dream  were  true ; 

T  were  biias  for  me — hut  then,  for  thee  — 
Ah  no !  't  would  never  do ! 


Tliou  art  all  brif^ht  and  fair,  Nannie, 

And  I  am  old,  though  gay ; 
December's  blast  wilt  sweep  o'er  me, 

Whiles  thou  art  yet  in  May. 

Ah  no !  't  would  never  do,  Nannie,  etc. 


The  dews  of  opening  dawn,  Nannie, 

TTie  roseate  blush  of  light, 
Tlie  mom's  grey  eye,  all  speak  of  thee  — 

Of  me,  some  sunset  bright 

Ah  no !  H  would  never  do,  Nannie,  etc. 


Tlie  Song,  the  Gem,  the  Bad,  Nannie, 

The  deep  perspective  look, 
Belong  of  right  to  thee  —  to  me. 

Some  page  in  Memory's  book. 

Ah  no !  't  would  never  do,  Nannie,  etc. 


Were  youth,  or  age,  bat  teas,  Nannie, 

Or  could  we  meet  mid-way, 
How  joyously  I  'd  come  to  thee 

And  backward  dance  the  day ! 

But  ah !  t'  woald  never  do,  Nannie,  etc. 


When  Shades  of  Eve,  like  Mom,  Nannie, 

All  westwardly  are  spread  — 
I  '11  think  thy  charms  were  bom  for  me. 
Come  bacK,  and  woo,  and  wed. 
'Till  then,  adieu,  adieu,  Nannie  ! 

For  though  the  dream  were  trae. 
Though  bliss  to  roe,  yet  ah,  for  thee-* 
'T  would  never,  never  do.  jokw  WAnaa. 
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THE        OBIST-MILL 


■T  m.  M.  mrooDAMD. 


Ths  gliit-min  ftandf  beside  the  ttroam, 
With  bending  roof  and*  leaning  waJl ; 

So  old,  that  when  the  winds  are  wild. 
The  miller  trembles  lest  it  fall ; 

Bot  mosB  and  ivy,  never  sere, 

Bedeck  it  o*er  from  year  to  year. 

The  dam  is  steep,  and  weeded  green ; 

The  gates  are  raised,  the  waters  poor, 
And  tread  the  old  wheel's  slippery  steps, 

The  lowest  round  forevermore ; 
Methinks  they  have  a  soand  of  ire, 
Because  they  cannot  climb  it  higher. 

FVom  mom  till  night,  in  antnmn  time. 
When  yellow  harvests  load  the  plams. 

Up  drive  the  farmers  to  the  mill. 
And  back  anon,  with  loaded  wains ; 

They  bring  a  wealth  of  golden  grain, 

And  take  it  home  in  meal  again. 

The  mill  inside  is  dim  and  dark ; 

But  peeping  in  the  open  door, 
Yon  see  the  miller  flitting  round. 

And  dusty  bags  along  Uie  floor ; 
And  by  the  shait,  and  down  the  spout, 
T^e  yellow  meal  comes  pouring  out 

And  all  day  long  the  winnowed  chaff 
Floats  round  it  on  the  sultry  breeze, 

And  shineth  like  a  settling  swarm 
Of  golden-winged  and  belted  bees ; 

Or  sparks  around  a  blacksmith's  door. 

When  bellows  blow  and  forges  roar. 

I  love  our  pleasant,  quaint  old  mfll ! 

It  minds  me  of  my  early  prime ; 
'Tis  changed  since  then,  but  not  so  much 

As  I  am,  by  decay  and  time ; 
Its  wrecks  are  mossed  from  year  to  year, 
But  mine  all  dark  and  bare  appear ! 

I  stand  beside  the  stream  of  life*;  . 

The  mighty  current  sweeps  along : 
lifting  the  flood-gates  of  my  heart, 

It  turns  the  magic  wheel  of  sQug, 
And  grinds  the  ripened  harvest  brought 
From  out  the  golden  field  of  Thought    , 
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TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY  AND  MONGOLIA.* 


FAKTAX   S   OK. 


Sib,  and  most  Honored  Father  :  Without  doubt  you  are  aware, 
that  sometime  since  Mgr.  Monly,  our  Apostolic  vicar,  sent  M.  Gabet 
and  myself  to  explore  Tartary  and  Mongolia.  We  were  also  in- 
structed to  study  carefully  the  habits,  character  and  manners  of  those 
wandering  people,  to  whom  our  mission  was  directed.  As  we  were 
desired  to  penetrate  as  far  as  practicable  into  those  countries,  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  a  guide  and  make  those  preparations  which 
are  indispensable  in  travelling  through  a  desert  and  unknown  region. 

On  the  third  of  August,  1844,  we  started  from  the  Valley  of  Black- 
waters,  a  Christian  settlement,  situated  near  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
north  of  Pekin.  Behold  our  little  caravan  on  the  order  of  march ! 
Samdadchiemba,  our  young  pilot,  mounted  on  a  low  mule,  took  the 
lead,  training  after  him  two  camels,  laden  with  our  luggage  ;  these 
were  followed  by  M.  Gabet,  hoisted  on  a  large  camel ;  a  white  horse 
served  for  the  support  of  your  humble  servant.  The  pilot  was  our 
sole  companion.  This  young  man  was  neither  Chinese,  Tartarian, 
nor  Thibetian.  Nevertheless,  at  the  first  glance  it  was  plainly  visi- 
ble that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Mongol  race.  His  strongly- 
bronzed  complexion  and  triangular  figure  had  a  strange  appearance ; 
while  a  large  nose,  insolently  cocked,  and  full  lips,  straight  as  a  line, 
gave  to  his  physiognomy  an  aspect  savage  and  disdainful.  When 
his  small  bnght  black  eyes,  sparkled  between  their  long  lashes,  un- 
garnished  by  eye-brows,  and  his  forehead  contracted  into  wrinkles,  he 
inspired  a  mingled  feeling  of  confidence  and  fear.  There  was  no 
positive  personality  about  the  man ;  neither  the  malice  nor  cunning 
of  the  Chinese,  neither  the  frank  good-nature  of  the  Mongol,  nor  the 
courageous  energy  of  the  Thibetian ;  but  he  had  -something  of  all 
these.  He  was  a  Dehiaour,  of  whose  country  I  will  say  something 
hereafter. 

At  the  early  age  of  eleven  our  camel-driver,  not  relishing  the  strict 
discipline  and  severe  correction  of  his  master,  had  escaped  from  a 
Lama  House,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  his  education,  and  com- 
menced life  as  an  independent  wanderer.  He  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  youth  alternately  vagabondizing  through  the  Chinese  cities  and 
Tartarian  deserts.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  life  of  such 
unchecked  freedom  was  not  the  kind  to  have  smoothed  the  natural 
asperity  of  his  disposition.  His  mind  was  entirely  uncultivated,  but 
his  muscular  strength  was  enormous,  and  he  was  not  a  little  proud  of 

*  Tiim  are  exceedingly  Intereiting  recordi  of  timTel  by  two  L«zaritta  in  eoontriea  m  little 
knowB,  even  in  Europe,  th&t  they  are  icejrcely  noticed  on  Haix's  Atlae,  one  of  the  best  and  lataat 
published  in  London.  Onr  correspondent  tranilatet  with  great  fidelity  from  a  rare  work,  the 
•Annalf  of  theFropagntion  of  the  Faith.*  j.^  k«c««moc«.». 
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this  quality,  which  he  was  used  to  parade  on  all  occasions.  He  had 
been  baptized  by  M.  Gabet,  and  wished ,  as  he  said,  to  attach  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  missionaries.  The  journey  we  were  undertaking  was 
also  well  suited  to  the  taste  c^  one  who  had  led  such  an  adventurous 
life.  He  had  no  better  knowledge  of  the  routes  to  Tartary  than  our- 
selveSt  so  that  we  plunged  into  the  deserts,  having  for  our  sole  guides 
a  compass  and  an  excellent  map  of  the  Chinese  llmpire. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  our  wandering  and  adventurous 
life.  My  design  is  to  sketch  the  most  prominent  features  of  our  long 
journey,  which  took  us  two  years  to  accomplish.  I  shall  speak  but 
in  general  terms  of  the  many  and  varied  countries  and  divers  peo- 
ples through  which  and  among  whom  we  travelled.  After  eight 
days'  travel  we  reached  the  fertile  prairies  that  form  the  realm  of 
G-ehectan.  The  numerous  Chinese  and  Mongol  travellers  whom  we 
encountered  were  a  certain  indication  that  we  were  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  large  city  of  Tolon  Noor,  and  we  soon  perceived  in 
the  distance  the  sun  glittering  on  the  ^Ided  roofs  of  two  magnificent 
Lama-bouses.  Our  road  for  a  long  distance  lay  through  innumera- 
ble tombs,  which  environed  the  city  in  all  directions.  This  immense 
sepulchre  formed  around  the  town  such  a  vast  envelope  of  skeletons 
and  grave-stones,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  dead  had  blockaded  the 
living.  In  the  midst  of  tins  large  cemetery,  which  seemed  to  extin- 
guish the  city,  we  here  and  there  saw  some  gardens  where  they  had 
with  great  pains  and  toil  forced  the  ungracious  soil  to  bear  a  few 
miserable  legumes.  With  the  exception  of  these  patches,  the  land 
around  Tolon  Noor  produces  absolutely  nothing.  The  country  in  its 
vicinity  is  arid  and  sandy ;  water  extremely  scarce,  and  only  to  be 
met  with  in  a  few  places,  where  it  soon  dries  up  in  the  hot  season. 
Tolon  Nooi^  is  not  a  walled  city ;  it  is  an  agglomeration  of  ugly 
houses,  unequally  distributed.  The  streets  *are  crooked  and  dirty. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  its  disadvantages,  in  spite  of  its  extreme 
cold  in  winter  and  stifling  heats  in  summer,  the  population  is  im- 
mense, the  commerce  prodigious.  In  this  great  market-place,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Chinese  always  finish  by  making  a  fortune,  and  the 
Tartars  are  as  invariably  ruined.  To  the  latter  Tolon  Noor  is  a  mon- 
strous air-pump,  that  makes  a  marvellous  void  in  the  Mongol  purses. 

This  large  commercial  city,  called  by  the  Tartara  Tolon  Noor, 
(which  means  in  their  language  '  Seven  Lakes/)  goes  by  the  name  of 
Lamiao  (Lama  Temple)  with  the  Chinese.  On  the  map  of  Andre- 
veau  Gangon  it  is  denominated  JDjonacmansonme :  we  could  never 
comprehend  why  this  name  had  been  given  to  it,  as  it  is  equally  un- 
known to  either  Tartars  or  Chinese.  Tolon  Noor  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gehectan,  a  country  fertile  and  picturesque ;  but  from 
year  to  year  its  Tartar  inhabitants  disappear.  The  Chinese,  by  a 
rare  combination  of  cunning  and  audacity,  will  finally  usurp  the 
whole  territory.  The  timid  and  simple  Mongols  are  gradually  yield* 
ing  their  country  to  their  more  rapacious  and  industrious  neighbors ; 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  must  ask  from  the  northern  desert 
for  a  little  grass  to  feed  their  flocks.  Gehectan  borders  on  Thakhar, 
named  by  the  Chinese  Pake,  meaning  Eight  Banners.    It  was  given 
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to  the  Tartars  who  aided  the  present  dynasty  to  achieve  the  conquest 
of  China.  The  militia,  who  are  under  the  Eight  Banners,  are  all  sol- 
diers of  the  emperor,  and  are  said  to  be  the  most  valiant  in  the  em- 
pire. It  is  only  at  the  last  extremity  that  they  are  ordered  on  duty. 
They  were  assembled  to  join  in  the  last  expedition  against  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  on  advancing  toward  the  South,  tnese  poor  soldiers  nearly 
all  died  from  the  heat,  and  the  few  remaining  had  to  retrace  their 
steps  in  the  direction  of  home.  The  government  at  Pekin  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  perhaps  be  rather  difficult  to  seize 
Exiglish  battalions  by  Tartar  cavalry. 

Thakhar  is  a  magnificent  country  ;  the  pasturages  rich,  the  water 
excellent  and  inexhaustible.  It  is  here  that  the  emperor  keeps  his 
large  docks.  The  Country  of  the  Eight  Banners  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  we  have  seen.  In  the  midst  of  these  steppes  we  see  neither 
cities,  edifices,  art,  industry,  nor  culture ;  but  in  all  parts  we  meet 
with  immense  prairies,  in  some  of  which  are  large  lakes,  majestic 
streams,  lofty  and  imposing  mountains,  that  in  many  places  roll  out 
into  vast  and  incommensurable  plains.  A  person  in  these  verdant 
solitudes,  bounded  in  all  directions  by  the  horizon  alone,  might  easily 
believe  himself  becalmed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  white 
tents  of  the  Mongols,  surmounted  by  gay  banners,  look  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  they  recline  on  the  green  turf,  like  small  ships  with  sails  of 
peacocks'  feathers ;  and  when  a  thick  black  smoke  curls  up  from  the 
courtes,  one  might  mistake  them  for  steam-boats  just  hove  in  sight 
Indeed  the  sailor  and  Mongol  have  striking  analogies  of  character ; 
as  the  first  may  be  considered  part  of  his  ship,  so  the  latter  identifies 
himself  with  his  horse.  The  steed  of  the  desert  is  proud  and  mettle- 
some, and  the  Mongol  cavalier  is  never  more  in  his  element  than 
when,  seated  on  the  back  of  his  noble  courser,  he  bounds  over  the 
frightful  precipices.  The  sailor  and  the  Mongol,  when  walking  on 
terra-firma,  are  both  completely  out  of  their  sphere :  their  heavy, 
awkward  gait,  bowed  legs,  protruded  chest,  and  unquiet,  wandering 
eyes,  all  bespeak  men  who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
either  on  horse-back  or  on  ship-board.  The  boundless  plains  of 
Mongolia  and  the  immensity  of  the  ocean  impress  the  same  emotions 
on  the  human  heart ;  they  excite  neither  joy  nor  sadness,  but  a  mea- 
sure of  both ;  a  feeling  melancholy  and  religious,  that  elevates  the 
soul  to  heaven,  without  entirely  depriving  the  senses  of  their  powers 
of  enjoyment ;  a  feeling  more  of  heaven  than  earth,  and  most  con- 
genial to  the  nature  of  an  intelligent  and  sentient  being. 

In  a  few  days  after  entering  Thakhar  we  arrived  at  an  old  and  desert- 
ed city.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls  and  battlements  on  which  were 
built  towers  of  observation :  the  four  principal  gates  fronted  toward  the 
four  cardinal  joints.  All  was  in  perfect  preservation,  but  three-fourths 
buried  from  the  accumulated  earth,  which  was  covered  by  green  turf; 
in  some  parts  the  soil  was  almost  even  with  the  battlements.  When 
we  found  oui^selves  at  the  south  gate,  we  desired  our  guide  to  con- 
tinue his  route  during  the  time  that  we  should  visit  the  *  Old  City,'  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Tartars.  We  entered  with  an  almost  breathless 
curiosity ;  but  our  astonishment  increased,  for  we  saw  neither  over- 
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tfarown  colamns,  nor  ruins,  but  a  beautiful  and  large  city ;  and  as  the 
wind  swept  the  long  gprass  closely  around  the  deserted  buildings,  it 
seemed  as  if  Nature  had  thrown  a  winding-sheet  over  Desolation  ; 
the  inequality  of  the  earth  seemed  even  visible  in  the  streets.  We 
saw,  sealed  on  a  hillock,  a  young  Mogul  shepherd,  who  smoked  on  in 
silence,  while  his  numerous  flock  browsed  m  the  lonely  streets  and 
half-buried  ramparts.  We  afterward  often  saw  traces  of  cities  in  the 
Mongolian  deserts  :  probably  at  some  former  period  they  had  been 
built  and  occupied  by  the  Chinese.  Not  far  from  the  '  Old  City'  we 
struck  on  a  road  running  from  north  to  south ;  it  is  this  which  is  tra- 
velled by  the  Russian  ambassadors  in  going  to  Pekin ;  and  also  by 
those  Chinese  merchants  who  trade  to  Kiacti,  a  frontier  city  of  Rus- 
sia. M.  Timkouski,  in  his  journey  to  Pekin,  remarks  that  he  never 
could  comprehend  why  his  guides  followed  a  different  route  from  that 
which  the  ambassadors  who  preceded  him  had  taken.  The  Chinese 
and  Tartars  say  that  it  is  a  politic  precaution  of  the  government  that 
the  Russians  should  travel  by  circuits  and  detours  toward  China,  that 
they  might  not  be  able  of  themselves  to  find  the  road  thereto.  A 
'  politic  precaution,'  without  doubt  supremely  ridiculous,  and  one  that 
certainly  would  not  keep  back  the  Russian  autocrat  if  he  should 
some  day  take  a  fancy  to  present  a  challenge  to  the  *  Son  of  Heaven.' 

At  the  end  of  a  month  we  arrived  at  Ruo-kou-hote,  *  Blue  City,' 
called  by  the  Chinese  Kani-hoa-tcheu.  There  are  two  cities  of  the 
same  name,  the  old  and  the  new ;  we  took  up  our  abode  in  the  latter. 
The  city  proper  is  surrounded  by  walls,  but  the  commerce  has  grown 
so  great  that  a  second  enclosure  became  necessary ;  and  now  the 
part  situated  between  the  two  walls  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  interior.  The  new  city  has  not  been  long  built.  It  presents 
a  beautiful  appearance,  and  would  be  admired  even  in  Europe.  I 
speak  solely  of  the  exterior :  inside,  the  houses  are  low,  and  in  the 
dhinese  style,  and  there  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  the  lofty  and 
wide  ramparts  that  surround  it.  Kou-kou-hote  is  the  principal  place 
fi>r  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  beautiful  cities  have  been 
built,  and  the  government  has  said,  '  inhabit  them,'  but  the  people 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  paternal  advice.  From  Kou-kou-hote  wo 
went  to  Thurgan  Keuren,  or  '  White  Walls,'  a  city  built  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Yellow  River.  Thurgan  Keuren  is  only  remarkable  for 
the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  the  good  condition  of  the  houses,  and 
the  quietness  that  reigns  every  where  :  its  commerce  is  far  from  rival- 
Img  that  of  Kou-kou-hote.  AH  the  market  towns  that  we  have  been 
in,  outside  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  thronged  by  buyei-s,  who  from 
thence  disperse  goods  all  over  Mongolia.  We  were  obliged  to  cross 
the  Yellow  River  before  we  could  enter  the  country  of  the  Ortans. 
It  had  been  subject  to  a  violent  freshet,  and  still  ovei*flowed  its  bor- 
ders :  the  inhabitants  said  that  the  volume  of  water  was  much  larger 
than  usual. 

For  us  this  was  a  sad  conjuncture,  and  we  deliberated  whether  we 
should  re-tread  our  steps,  or  wait  until  the  water  should  reenter  into 
its  natural  channel.  But  either  of  these  alternatives  ill  agreed  with 
our  impatience  to  proceed.    We  resolved  at  all  risks  to  continue  our 
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journey,  and  by  so  doing  exposed  ourselyesto  inexpressible  sufferiog. 
For  three  entire  days  we  were  plunging  about  in  unknown  swamps ; 
and  leaving  our  beasts  to  their  instincts,  abandoned  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  care  of  Providence.    Almost  by  a  mii-acle  we  at  length  reached 
the  bed  of  the  river,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  pas- 
sage-boat that  carried  our  exhausted  caravan  across  into  the  country 
of  the  Ortans.     The  Yellow  River  generally  runs  thi-ough  fens  and 
marshes;  and  at  twilight  commences  ajconcert  that  swells  into  a 
most  tumultuous  harmony,  and  lasts  until  midnight.     This  noisy  music 
proceeds  from  thousands  of  aquatic  birds,  who  dispute  with  each 
other  for  the  tufbs  of  bullrushes  or  large  nenuphar  leaves  (a  species  of 
canunculus)  upon  which  they  wish  to  pass  the  night.     Numberless 
flocks  of  passage-birds  are  forever  flying  over  the  deserts  of  Tartary; 
these  atrial  troops  foim  themselves  into  battalions,  and  perform  the 
most  capricious  and  grotesque  evolutions,  seemingly  regulated  by 
design.     And  oh !  how  well  placed  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary  are 
these  wandering  birds !     Oitans  is  a  most  miserable  and  desolate 
country :  it  presents  in  all  parts  either  moveable  sands  or  sterile  moun- 
tains.    Every  night,  when  we  desired  to  pitch  our  tent,  we  were 
forced  to  prolong  our  weary  march  in  hopes  of  finding  a  less  dreary 
encampment.     Water  is  a  continual  object  of  solicitude ;  and  we 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  filling  the  two  wooden  buckets  which 
we  had  bought  at  Kou-kou-hote,  whenever  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  a  lagune  or  cistern.     Notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
the  brackish  and  fetid  water  of  Ortans  is  so  scarce  that  we  sometimes 
were  obliged  to  pass  whole  days  without  being  able  to  moisten  our 
lips.     The  poor  beasts  were  no  better  provided  for  than  ourselves; 
they  met  with  scarcely  any  forage  but  briers  surcharged  with  nitre, 
or  a  shoit  bitter  gi'ass  almost  reduced  to  powder.     The  cows  and 
horses  of  the  Ortans  have  a  most  roisei-able  and  famished  appearance ; 
but  the  sheep,  goats  and  camels  prosper  marvellously.    This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  great  fondness  that  the  latter  animals  have  for  plants  which 
possess  a  nitrous  flavor,  and  to  their  drinking  willingly  of  the  brackish 
water. 

Ten  days  after  leaving  the  Yellow  River  We  came  to  a  well-beaten 
route,  that  appeared  to  be  much  travelled.  A  Mogul  informed  us 
that  it  was  the  road  to  the  Tabos  Noor,  or  Salt  Lake;  and  as  it  in- 
clined toward  the  east,  we  willingly  followed  it  The  day  bfefore  ar- 
riving at  Tabos  Noor  the  aspect  and  form  of  the  country  completely 
changed.  The  earth  lost  insensibly  its  yellow  color,  and  became  as 
white  as  if  it  had  been  watered  by  dissolved  chalk.  Every  where 
the  ground  appeared  to  have  been  blown  up  into  small  hillocks,  around 
which  had  grown  a  thick  net  work  of  thorns.  Tabos  Noor  is  less  a 
salt  lake  than  a  great  resei*voir  of  fossil  salt,  mixed  with  efflorescent 
nitre.  The  latter  substance  is  white,  lustreless,  and  extremely  phable : 
it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  fossil  salt,  for  that  has  rather  a  gray- 
ish tint,  and  when  broken  displays  a  shining  crystallization.  Here 
and  there  are  seen  some  couites,  inhabited  by  the  Mongols  who  come 
to  explore  this  magnificent  salt  deposit.  When  the  salt  is  properly 
purified,  it  is  transported  to  the  nearest  Chinese  market  and  exchanged 
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for  tea»  tobacco  and  brandy.  We  travelled  the  lenetb  of  the  Tabos 
Noor  from  east  to  west,  but  were  obliged  to  proceed  very  cautiously 
over  its  moist  and  in  some  places  moving  surface.  The  Mongols 
advised  us  to  follow  carefully  the  beaten  path,  and  to  avoid  every 
place  where  water  gashed  up :  they  also  declared  that  gulfs  existed 
which  they  had  several  times  sounded,  but  without  ever  being  able 
to  reach  the  bottom.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lake  or  noor  may 
be  subterraneous,  and  that  continual  evaporation  has  formed  a  solid 
roof  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  while  water  still  remains  underneath ;  and 
that  strange  bodies,  borne  by  the  wind,  may  in  the  course  of  time  have 
formed  layers  on  this  salt  crust,  until  the  whole  has  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  the  caravans  that  travel  the  Tabos-Noor. 

Two  days  after  leaving  the  Salt  Lake,  we  came  to  a  feitile  valley, 
that  appeared  to  us  magnificent  in  comparison  with  the  forlorn  country 
we  had  just  quitted.  We  resolved  to  encamp  for  some  lime,  in  order 
to  refresh  our  animals,  whose  failing  strength  began  to  alarm  us. 
The  Mongols,  who  had  pitched  their  tents  in  this  valley,  received  us 
with  kindness  and  distinction.  When  they  knew  that  we  were  Lamas, 
come  from  the  West,  they  wished  to  bestow  on  us  a  little  banquet. 
Although  I  said  at  the  commencement  that  I  would  not  mention 
trifling  incidents  of  travel,  1  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  translating 
a  national  chant  that  I  heard  here.  The  patriarchal  repast  was  soon 
finished,  and  our  entertainers  only  waited  to  heap  up  the  white  and 
well-polished  mutton-bones  that  remained  from  the  simple  feast, 
when  a  child  took  down  a  violin  of  goats'- horn,  on  which  three 
strings  were  suspended.  He  presented  it  to  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  passed  it  to  a  young  one.  The  young  man  modestly  bowed  his 
head  ;  but  as  his  hand  touched  the  Mongol  instrument,  his  eyes  sud- 
denly kindled  with  inborn  fire.  '  Lama  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah,' 
said  the  chief  of  the  family,  *  I  have  invited  a  Tolholos,  that  he 
might  embellish  this  evening  by  his  recitals.'  While  the  old  man 
was  speaking,  the  young  musician  ran  his  fingers  over  the  chords, 
and  began  to  sing  in  a  strong  and  modulated  voice  ;  at  intervals  he 
intermixed  his  song  with  animated  and  fiery  declamation.  The  Tar- 
tars leandd  toward  the  singer,  and  their  changing  physiognomies 
were  more  strongly  expressive  of  sympathy  than  the  most  eloquent 
asseveration.  We,  who  knew  little  of  Tartar  history,  felt  but  slight 
interest  in  all  the  unknown  personages  that  the  Mongol  rhapsodist 
called  so  suddenly  into  life.  The  singer  paused,  balanced  his  violin 
on  bis  knees,  and  hastily  moistened  his  throat,  which  had  become  com- 
pletely dried  by  the  relation  of  so  many  miraculous  marvels.  While 
the  tongue  of  the  musician  was  yet  wiping  away  the  wet  edge  of  the 
cup,  •  Tolholos,'  cried  they,  *  the  chant  that  thou  hast  sung  is  beauti- 
ful and  admirable,  but  thou  hast  said  nothing  of  the  immortal  Tamer- 
lane.' •  Yes,  yes,'  shouted  se%'eral  voices,  *  sing  to  us  the  invocation 
to  Timour.'  This  famed  invocation  is  cherished  by  all  the  Mongols ; 
and  th^  sank  back  into  profound  silence.  The  Tolholos  for  an  in- 
stant seemed  to  gather  up  his  memory,  and  then,  in  a  vigorous  and 
martial  tone,  commenced  the  following  strophe  : 

*  Wsxzf  the  dirlDC  TiaioUB  inhabited  our  tento,  tho  Mongol  nation  waa  warlike  and  nnconn 
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qnerable.    His  moTemant  made  tbe  earth  tremMe ;  ten  millkms  of  people,  whom  the  aun 
warmed,  at  his  anirry  glance  turned  cold  with  affright    .  ,   . . 

'  Oh,  divine  Timoua !  that  thy  great  aonl  might  qnickly  be  re-bom  among  oa  I  Come,  come  1 
We  wait  for  yon,  Oh,  Timour  ! 

*  We  lire  in  our  vast  prairies,  tranquil  and  peacefhl  aa  lamba ;  but  ovr  burning  hearta  are  fall 
of  fire.  T^e  dorious  deeds  of  Timouh  pursue  ua  every  where.  Oh,  for  the  chief  who  would 
lead  us  to  battle,  that  we  might  become  world-conquerora  I' 

*  Oh,  divine  Tiaioua  I  etc. 

'  The  muscular  arm  of  the  young  Mogul  tames  the  savage  stallion ;  his  keen  eye  diacorera 
nfar  traces  of  the  wandering  camel.  Alas  I  his  arm  cannot  bend  the  bow  of  Ids  ancestors,  nor 
his  eye  penetrate  the  stratagems  of  an  enemy. 

*  Oh,  divine  TiMoua  I  etc. 

*  We  have  seen  floating  on  the  sacred  hill  the  red  girdle  of  the  Lama.  Say  to  ua,  Oh,  LiJiAl 
when  Inspiration  is  on  thy  lips,  that  Hakmousta  has  revealed  aomethlng  of  our  future  life. 

*  Oh,  divine  Tijcoua  t  etc. 

*  With  foreheads  bowed  to  the  earth  we  have  burnt  odoriferooa  woods  at  the  feet  of  the  god- 
like TiMona ;  we  have  offered  green  leaves  of  the  young  tea,  and  the  firat  milk  of  our  flocks. 
We  are  reedy,  we  are  impatient,  Oh,  Timouh  I  and  do  niou,  Oh,  Lama  I  we  beseech  you,  aak 
heaven  to  bless  and  make  fortunate  our  arrowa  and  our  lancea^ 

'  Oh,  divine  Timour  I  that  thy  great  sc/ul  might  be  re-bom  among  ns  !  Come,  come  quickly  t 
We  wait  for  you.  Oh,  Timoub  I* 

When  the  singer  had  finished  he  rose,  bowed  profoundly,  and  sus- 
pended his  instrument  against  the  side  of  the  tent.  These  wandering 
Troubadoars  have  existed  in  all  ages,  and  are  met  with  almost  every 
where.  They  are  the  national  poets ;  and  they  go  from  hearth  to 
health,  where  they  sing  the  praises  of  their  most  celebrated  compa- 
triots, and  the  glorious  events  that  have  happened  to  their  country. 
We  have  met  with  them  in  the  heart  of  China,  but  in  no  place  have 
they  seemed  so  popular  as  in  Thibet 

Before  quitting  Ortans,  we  saw  mountains  that  perhaps  ought  not 
entirely  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  the  gorges,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipices  of  this  imposing  chain,  we  saw  large  heaps  of 
schist  and  mica  gi'ound  and  reduced  to  powder.  This  debris  of  slate 
and  lamellated  rocks  has  no  doubt  been  carried  by  water  into  these 
gulfs,  as  the  mountains  themselves  are  of  a  granite  formation.  As 
you  ascend  towai*d  the  summit,  these  mountains  assume  the  strangest 
and  most  fantastical  forms.  Large  rocks,  heaped  and  piled  on  each 
other,  are  closely  cemented  together.  These  blocks  are  encrusted 
with  shells ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  they  are 
cut,  gnawed,  and  entirely  worn  out :  in  all  parts  they  are  perforated 
by  thousands  of  labyrinths ;  and  we  might  with  truth  say,  that  here 
Nature  has  been  completely  worm-eaten.  In  some  places  there  were 
strange  and  singular  impressions  deeply  cut  into  the  granite,  as  if  it 
had  served  for  a  mould  in  which  monsters  had  been  cast.  It  often 
seemed  to  us  as  if  we  were  travelling  over  the  bed  of  a  dried  ocean. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  mountains  have  been  covered  by 
a  heavy  sea.  The  phenomena  here  exhibited  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  rain,  still  less  by  the  inundations  of  the  Yellow  River, 
which  never  could  have  reached  such  an  elevated  height.  Those 
geologists  who  believe  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  a  sinking  of 
the  eatth,  might  here  perhaps  find  proofs  in  favor  of  their  system. 
When  we  anived  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  at  our  feet  the 
Yellow  River,  swelling  majestically  from  south  to  noith.  This  sight 
filled  us  with  joy,  for  it  brought  the  assurance  that  we  should  soon 
leave  the  arid  and  barren  country  of  the  Oitans. 
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Immediately  on  crossine  this  river  we  entered  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire,  and  for  some  time  bade  farewell  to  the  deserts  of  Tartary  and 
a  wandering  life.  We  proposed  to  rest  oarselves  for  a  few  days  in 
the  little  town  Che-tsse-dye,  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Yellow  River, 
and  then  travel  across  Tartary  toward  the  west.  We  intended  to 
make  for  the  kingdom  of  Halechan.  But  the  Tartars  persuaded  us 
from  this  route,  and  assured  us  that  our  exhausted  animals  could 
never  reach  half  way  up  the  sandy  steppes  of  Halechan.  We  be. 
lieved  their  advice  to  be  good,  and  decided  that  for  the  present  we 
would  cut  through  the  province  of  Kamson  as  far  as  Sining,  and  af- 
terward penetrate  to  Rou-hou-noor. 


MOONLIGHT         MONODY        AT        SRA 


'YzDxa  ill ud  mare.   .   .    .   Liberia*  iUic  in  Imo  ledeL'—SsirEoA. 


How  beaatifal  w  all  aronnd. 
How  musical  the  dashing  sound 
Of  partinfif  waves,  as  on  we  bound 

O'er  the  sea : 
How  trackless  is  our  onward  way ! 
How  lovelier  far  than  glare  of  day 
Yon  crescent  moon's  reflected  ray 

O'er  oar  lee ! 

What  strange  secority  we  feel, 
What  confidence  in  cunning  keel. 
Or  Heaven's  attention- to  our  weal, 

Not  to  fear 
The  tempest  in  its  lightning  wrath. 
The  ice-berg  in  its  arctic  path, 
The  sea-fish  that  in  hunger  hath 

Followed  near. 

How  cooling  to  the  o'erwnmgfat  brain 
Blows  wind  and  spray  from  oflf  the  main— 
To  softness  wooing  back  again 

Hearts  of  stone : 
How  tranquil  shines  yon  evening  star ! 
It  whispers  peace ;  it  speaks  afar 
Of  happiness ;  we  turn  and  are 

All  alone. 

I  've  wandered  far,  I  've  tarried  long, 
I  've  battled  'gainst  an  early  wrong ; 
I  'm  weak  where  once  I  felt  so  strong 

In  love's  degree : 
Receive  me,  Ocean !  to  thy  breast ; 
Waves,  lull  me  to  an  unknown  rest ! 
Stars,  welcome  me  among  the  blest : 

I  come,  O  Sea  .* 
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THE        ACTBESB 


'  What  now  remainatb  T    Her  d&y  la  done. 
Her  fato  and  the  broken  lute's  are  one. 
Bhe  bath  moved  to  the  echoing  sound  of  fame . 
Silently,  silently  died  her  name'  HaiCAVS. 


Bakathlkbs  she  etands,  in  flowers  and  jewels  gleaming, 
Her  burst  of  song  suspended  for  a  while : 

What  means  that  vacant  eye's  mysterious  beaming? 
Why  part  those  lipe  with  strange  unconscious  smile  7 


Bright  flowers  in  countless  wreaths  are  showered  around  her ; 

She  heeds  them  not ;  her  dream  of  fame  is  o*er : 
A  spell  of  childhood's  sunny  years  has  bound  her ; 

The  old  home-voices  thiill  her  heart  once  more ! 


Again  she  sees  her  father's  humble  dwelling, 

The  hunter's  cot  upon  the  green  hill's  brow ; 
She  feels  her  heart  beneath  its  bright  robes  swellmg : 

*  Hence,  hence !  fond  thoughts !  ye  must  not  haunt  me  now.* 


*  Encore !  encore !'    With  one  united  feeling, 
Burst  forth  the  voices  of  the  enraptured  tluong ; 

She  bows  her  head,  and  from  her  pale  lips  pealing, 
Pours  once  again  the  glorious  tide  of  song. 


In  ever  wilder,  sweeter  numbers  gushing ; 

Sure  strains  so  heavenly  ne'er  had  mortal  birth : 
But  see !  alas  !  the  tide  of  life  is  rushing 

Forth  with  the  song :  she  faints  and  falls  to  earth. 


'  Home  !  home  !'  she  murmured,  with  an  accent  weary« 
As  stranger-hands  her  dying  temples  fanned  ; 

Poor  absent  wanderer !  seas  and  mountains  dreary 
Divide  thee  from  thy  childhood's  siinny  land. 


It  matters  not ;  that  eye  all  dimly  closes, 
Fair,  friendless  stranger !  doomed  no  more  to  roam ; 

Perchance  while  here  Uiy  gentle  dusi  reposes, 
Thme  unbound  spirit  seeKs  its  childhood's  home. 
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l)t  SonkmnDtUt  (If)ronult. 


'ao&  atTB  THm  winvoa  that  havx  it.  and  thoss  tbat  ami  rooi.a  rsT  thxk  naa  TBcrm  TArsivTa  * 

TWSX.TTB  NiOBT  :  Aqt  1.  Soxs  7. 


PROSPECTUi 


When  in  the  course  of  human 
or  inhuman  events  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  any  man  or  any  body 
of  men  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  quiet  circle  of  private  life  ;  to 
rend  asunder  the  bonds  which  have 
confined  them  within  its  narrow 
limits ;  to  raise  the  bushel  from  off 
their  penny  rush-light ;  to  change 
from  I  a  state  of  nonentity  to  that 
of  distinct  and  palpable  entity ;  to 
burst  from  the  gloom  and  obscu- 
rity ever  ^sting  around  an  un- 
printed  name ;  to  sever  the  veil 
which  has  concealed  them  and 
their  perfections  from  an  admiring 
world ;  to  change  from  the  poor, 
despised,  unhonored  worm  to  that 
of  the  admired  butterfly  author  or 
editor ;  to  increase  from  the  moral 
value  of  — 0  to  that  of  Censor 
Morum  +  y  y  y  y  y  (ad  infin.  ;J 
when,  as  we  have  before  said,  this 
momentous  change  takes  place,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  pub- 
lic-spirited individual  or  individu- 
als m  question  should  publish  to 
the  world  in  general,  and  their 
readers  in  especial,  a  full  and  mi- 
nute detail  of  their  professions, 
principles,  and  intended  practice. 

Eschewing  now  and  forever  all 
humbug,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
openly  declaring  that  our  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  the  news  of  the 


day,  polite  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
etc.,  etc. 

With  regard  to  our  polidcs,  we 
are  strongly  in  favor  of^Majorities, 
and  have  concluded  not  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject until  we  shall  have  ascertained 
the  minds  of  our  readers. 

Although  slow  in  forming  a  de- 
cision, we  shall  be  firm  in  main- 
taining it ;  and  when  we  have  once 
declared  ourselves,  no  storms  of 
adverse  party  can  shake  us.    No  1 

'This rock  shall  fly 
From  ito  firm  baae  m  mmii  m  II' 

that  is,  as  long  as  it  is  to  our  in- 
terest to  remam. 

Concerning  our  principles,  we 
are  not  aware  of  having  any  in 
particular,  except  a  considerable 
taste  for  the  '  loaves  and  fishes.' 

As  is  customary  in  the  prospec- 
tus of  every  periodical,  we  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  firmly  and  truly 
to  promise  all,  any  thing  and  every 
thing  that  our  patrons  may  re- 
quire, and  to  perform  just  what 
may  suit  our  convenience. 

In  the  prosecution  of  our  great 
undertaking  we  solicit  the  aid  of 
all  the  literary  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Bunkumville. 

Long  contributions  thankfully 
received  and  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged ;  smaller  ones  in  propor- 

^0^»  r»T»B    PiXDAB,  Ja. 
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NOTICES    OF    TRAVEL. 

Mr.  Brown's  Researches. — This  distinguished  individua]  has  just 
returned  from  a  highly  interesting  and  adventurous  tour  in  the  Far 
West,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  correct  information 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  appearance,  quality 
and  products  of  the  land,  the  style  of  the  country,  and  last,  not  least, 
the  beauty  and  affability  of  the  fair  sex  in  those  distant  and  rarely- 
visited  regrions. 

We  have  not  room  to  publish  all,  ^r  even  a  tithe,  of  the  very  valua- 
ble notes  of  Mr.  B.,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  facts. 

Although  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  B. 
had  determined  to  see  all,  to  know  all,  and  to  experience  all  the 
many  and  various  dangers  to  which  unfortunate  travellers  are  exposed. 

Mr.  B.'s  intentions  were,  should  his  life  be  spared,  afler  having 
made  the  outward  trip,  to  have  returned  by  water ;  to  have  ventured 
on  the  unknown  dangers  of  that  vast  deep,  the  Erie  Canal ;  to  have 
undergone  that  most  horrid  of  diseases,  the  nausea  attending  such 
voyages  ;  to  have  braved  storm,  shipwreck  and  fire,  running  down  at 
night  by  strange  sails,  and  collisions  by  day  with  friendly  ones ;  mu- 
tiny, piracy,  poisoning  by  the  steward,  and  bursting  of  cook's  boilers; 
in  fine,  all  die  hazards  attendant  upon  so  momentous  an  unde,rtaking. 

But  fate  adverse  had  otherwise  willed  it.  Mr.  B.  found  the  canal 
frozen,  and  in  consequence,  as  he  was  informed,  the  boats  liad  ceased 
running.  Mr.  B.  considers  this  a  very  culpable  negligence  upon  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  that  great  channel  of  internal  communication, 
and  suggests  the  propriety  of  tunneling  the  canal  at  regular  intervals, 
and  establishing  a  cordon  of  furnaces  underneath  it,  so  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  unfor* 
tunate  an  event. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  that  the  farmers,  during  the  season  of  killing  swine, 
would  pay  very  liberally  for  the  use  of  the  hot  wat^r. 

Mr.  B.  represents  the  country  as  being  very  extensively  laid  out, 
and  possessmg  several  specimens  of  population  to  the  square  mile. 

Its  principle  productions  are  buckwheat-cakes,  pork  and  beans,  fat 
children  ana  small  potatoes.  The  religion  is  various,  some  believing 
in  war  and  preventive  circumstances,  others  a  constitutional  presi- 
dent and  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  a  third  party,  free  speech  and  free 
niggers.  Mr.  B.  thinks  that  the  free  speech  is  much  needed,  as  he 
discovered  the  enunciation  of  those  debating  upon  the  subject  to  be 
rather  thick ;  as  for  the  free  niggers,  one  of  them  made  free  with  his 
carpet  bag,  and  Mr.  B.  feels  reluctantly  compelled  to  enter  his  dissent 
to  them. 

As  to  '  manners,'  Mr.  B.  remarks  that  the  children  do  not  make 
them,  as  they  did  when  he  went  to  school ;  their  customs  are  singular. 

When  two  friends  meet,  instead  of  inquiring  after  each  other's 
health ;  the  words  '  let's  licker,'  burst  simultaneously  from  their  re- 
spective lips ;  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  evidently  cabalistic,  Mr. 
B.  did  not  discover. 
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With  regard  to  their  government,  Mr.  B.  informs  ub  that  the  chil- 
dren haye  none  at  all ;  the  men  are  governed  by  their  wives,  and  the 
latter  by  the  fashions. 

The  prmcipal  imports  are  Yankee  tin-ware,  wooden  clocks,  low 
Dutchmen  and  English  paupers,  by  the  way  of  Canada.  These  last 
are  bonded  and  entitled  to  debenture. 

Mr.  B.  states  that  Lake  Erie  was  full  of  water,  and  upon  his  ar- 
riving at  Buffalo  he  found  an  extensive  and  melancholy  assortment  of 
canal-boats  all  in  tiers. 

Mr.  B.  did  not  visit  the  FalH  of  Niagara,  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  proprietors  of  that  establishment  had  closed  them  for  repairs,  he 
however  says,  that  the  new  suspension  bridge  must  be  '  capital'  as  it 
is  a  hanging  matter. 

While  at  Buffalo  Mr.  B.  borrowed  a  musket  and  went  out  to  shoot 
a  few  of  those  animals  for  which  the  town  is  so  celebrated,  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  but  he  was  disappointed ;  in  fact,  seeing  no 
game  except  a  few  boars.  He  had  here  the  distinguished  honor  of 
meeting  with  John  Smith,  Esqr.,  so  justly  celebrated  throughout  the 
Union ;  this  Mr.  B.  considers  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  and  one 
that  he  will  remember  with  pleasure  during  his  life. 

Mr.  B.  represents  himself  as  being  very  badly  used  by  the  directors 
of  the  rail-road,  the  cars  not  having  upset  once  according  to  custom, 
and  only  running  off  the  track  twice.  The  conductor  apologized, 
and  said  the  three  previous  trains  had  indulged  so  extensively  in  this 
species  of  amusement,  that  the  surgeons  living  near  the  road  had 
sent  in  their  protest  against  any  farther  indulgence  in  this  line  until 
their  hands  were  cleared  of  patients.  An  express  train  which  ihey 
met,  laden  with  splints  and  adhesive  plaster,  confirmed  the  conduc* 
tor's  statement. 

Regretting  that  our  limits  prevent  our  noticing  Mr.  B.'s  adventures 
any  farther,  we  return  him  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  very  interesting 
communication. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 

'  Dbue  Maosk  :  Ejr  took  the  libU^to  in  choir  or  yon  fer  mam  Intimatioii  abont  my  Psalm, 
thlnkin'  yon  mite  know  andiin  about  Hymn,  a«  it  seems  how  your  ben  to  tbem  parts. 

*  I  nose  where  he  hcs  ben,  fer  he  scent  very  movin'  letters  till  lately,  and  I  did  hope  he  was  a 
eomin'  to  svm  good  and  goin'  to  git  religion,  fer  he  writ  as  how  bed  ben  powerfully  exercised 
all  the  way  to  Mecksiko,  ondly  the  wust  on  it  is  that  his  spelUn*  is  so  bad  in  conskents  of  hia 
beln'  left  handed,  that  it  tires  me  and  Sally  ont  tryin'  to  make  cento  of  em,  which  is  very  dolle- 
rooa  ;  and  we  have  to  take  spells,  spellin'  the  letters. 

*  Sammy  first  wrote  as  how  bed  ben  down  to  a  Weary  Cmise.  and  T  should  n't  wonder,  poor 
fellow,  if  it  was,  and  then  it  seems  thev  took  Tom-peek-eye.  and  I  want  tu  know  if  that  aint  the 
chap  that  used  to  keep  a  store  in  Broadiray  and  left  rite  suddlnt 

*  Ater  that,  he  writ  me  hed  been  to  Sarsih  Gordon's ;  who  she  is  I  don't  know,  but  thev  had  a 
grate  fite  there,  and  he  savs  he  made  a  Sally  on  the  enemy,  though  I  should  have  thought  that 
with  the  Sally  he  had  to  hum;  and  that  plagy  Sally  Gordon,  hed  had  Sallys  enuff  afore,  and 
when  our  Sally  red  it,  she  was  awfull  decomposed. 

*  Well,  bbneby  the  war  stooped  and  hii^h-tlme  it  did,  for  Mister  Snooks  says  all  the  finenanciea 
in  the  country  were  in  a  awfull  fix.  and  snuddent  wonder  fer  all  our  gals  were  mnnin'  mad  ater 
them  soeer  fellers ;  and  I  thought  my  boy  would  come  hum  ;  but  he  ups  and  rites  me  how  he 's 
goin'  to  Sal-Tilyou'a  (he's  partial  to  that  name,;  and  our  Sal  is  all  in  a  figit  about  it.  Then  he 
•ed  he  was  a  goin'  up  the  Mississippy  somewheres,  where  there 's  a  Saint  Loose ;  and  then  he  is 
a  goin'  to  Chew-a-way ;  and  it  gin  me  quite  a  turn  Inwardly  to  think  on  it,  fer  I  'm  feared  tfaia 
nasty  war  has  made  quite  a  hannibal  of  nim.  and  I  am  sure  they  eat  up  all  them  Roman  Sainto 
what  gits  loose,  fer  when  he  was  at  Sarah  Gordons,  a  Tlstin'  her  folks  I  suppose,  he  said  they 
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ffot  Saint  Anna's  leg,  and  that  It  waa  a  neat  feat,  and  1  'm  sure  they  rob  the  cfanrchea,  fer  he  laid 
tte  New- York  boys  got  a  Chapel-to-pick  aomewares  near  Meksiko ;  and  what  was  worst  than  all 
he  writ  here  nigh  on  to  six  months  agono,  that  he  was  soin*  over  to  Califomy,  and  meant  to  raise 
a  lot  of  yellar  bovs  and  bring  em  home.  When  Bally  heard  that,  oh  massy  bow  she  cried  I  and 
said  she  wished  the  gorgon  not  had  nerer  been  tied  at^ixt  'em. 

'Now,  dear  Mager ,  if  you  kin  find  out  where  he  is,  do  try  and  persnade  him  to  cum  home  to 
hif  'Infectionate  Mother, 

*Salx.t  Fopliv.* 


KNOWLEDOE    FOR     THE     PEOPLE. 


KUIIBBR    OXZ. 


NAVIGATION. 


The  great  secrets  of  navigation  are  contained  in  a  small  compass. 

When  navigators  are  desirous  to  know  the  depth  of  the  water  they 
generally  drop  a  lino  for  information,  and  it  has  generally  lead  in  the 
end  to  the  obtaining  the  sought-for  knowledge. 

Ships  that  directly  oppose  the  authority  of  the  winds  by  endea- 
voring to  fly  in  their  teeth  are  put  immediately  in  irons,  and  becoming 
naturally  ill-humored  under  such  circumstances  have  a  very  stem 
way  about  them. 

Vessels  in  a  high  wind  are  addicted  to  low  gambling,  and  do  noth- 
ing but  turn  up  coppers  and  pitch  and  toss  while  the  gale  lasts. 

Ships  go  to  divers  parts  of  the  earth,  especially  when  they  visit  the 
pearl  regions. 

Those  who  go  down  to  sea  in  ships  are  not  very  apt  to  turn  up 
again. 

Sailors  are  very  lawless  persons,  taking  any  thing  they  need ;  in 
fact  they  sometimes  take  the  sun  and  moon. 

Ships  are  not  usually  provided  with  gardens  although  they  have 
many  small  yards. 

Merchantmen  are  generally  successful  in  making  sail. 

Steamei-B  are  likely  to  predominate  over  other  descriptions  of  ves- 
sels, as  they  are  much  more  prolific,  and  have  a  greater  number  of 
berths. 

They  seldom  fall  although  they  make  a  great  many  trips. 

Clipper-built  vessels  are  dissipated  in  their  habits ;  tibeir  masts  being 
especially  rakish. 

The  most  unprofitable  consignment  that  can  be  made  is  to  ship  a 
sea. 

Vessels  baffled  by  head-Vtrinds  become  very  much  enraged  and  go 
to  beating. 

Ships  have  a  great  number  of  hands  and  knees ;  the  masts  all  have 
feet  and  steps ;  the  bows  have  figure  and  cat  heads ;  the  ship  itself 
has  a  fore-foot  but  no  hind  one,  and  dead  eyes,  so-called  because  the 
see  cannot  come  through  them. 

Sailors  are  liable  to  a  peculiar  rheumatic  affection,  called  the  sea- 
attic,  from  their  spending  so  much  of  their  time  at  sea  aloft. 

One  locomotive  is  sufficient  loading  for  a  vessel  as  it  always  makes 
a  car-go. 
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Kettle-bottomed  ships  are  most  likely  to  go  to  pot. 

The  most  polite  parts  of  the  ship  are  the  bows  and  the  gallant 
yards. 

Ships  safferbut  little  from  fair  winds,  but  during  head  winds  they 
wear  very  much. 

Captains  are  Robinson  Crusonic  in  their  reckonings,  keeping  the 
accounts  of  the  voyage  recorded  on  logs.  On  the  return  trip  a  back 
log  is  used. 

Most  vessels  are  sociable  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  companion- 
way  about  them. 

/  — — 

ON     D  I  T8. 

That  '  Punch'  does  not  deserve  one  tithe  of  the  credit  he  obtains, 
and  that  his  witticisms  are  nearly  all  borrowed  from  his  wife ;  for 
they  are  certainly  Judy-mots. 

That  the  following  concise  sentence  was  recorded  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  Bavaria  of  the  past  year : 

'  Montes  parturienty  luucUwr  ridieultu  mu».* 

Which  is  thus  fi-eely  translated  : 

*  Montet  occasioned  a  nasty,  ridlcnloni  mnia.' 

That  our  fellow-citizen  and  M.  C,  the  Hon.  Mr.  H.  G.,  is  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family.  A  French  gentleman  who  lis- 
tened to  the  book  debate  in  Congress  insists  that  his  name  should  be 
Crrilli —  that  of  a  distinguished  mmily,  of  which  St  Lawrence  was 
the  founder.  The  coat-of-arms  of  said  family  is  a  gridiron  '  gules,' 
with  a  man  upon  it '  rampant :'  crest,  (a  little  fallen,)  a  basting-spoon^ 

That  Mr.  B.,  who  lately  made  such  an  unexpected  and  extraordi- 
nary run  for  Congress,  is  about  to  follow  the  Hon.  Mr.  G.'s  example 
with  regard  to  his  books.  In  such  case,  we  shall  have  had  a  practi- 
cal illustration  of  melancholy  Monsieur  Jacques'  celebrated  lines. 
We  have  already  heard  '  tongues  in  trees,'  (t.  e,,  Ellen  Trees  ;)  we 
shall  now  have  '  books  from  running  brooks.'  Any  one  who  wishes 
may,  by  visiting  Brooklyn,  hear  '  Sermons  from  Stones ;'  and  the 
'  good  in  every  thing'  is  doubtless  coming — with  the  millennium. 

That  the  practice  of  collecting  small  rents  from  state  governments 
is  one  '  more  honored  in  the  breech  than  in  the  observance/ 


MISCELLANY. 

A     NEW     BEADING     OP     VIROIL. 

Professor  :  '  Proceed,  Sir,  to  render  that  passage.' 
Freshman  :  '  Equm,  a  horse  ;  instoTy  went  up ;  monies,  a  mountain.' 
Professor  :  '  Ah,  indeed  !     And  what  did  he  do  there  V 
Freshman  :  *  Edificat  populi — he  edified  the  people.' 
Professor  faints,  and  is  carried  home  on  a  shutter. 
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A  New  Plant. — When  Mr,  M a  was  soliciting  the  office  of 

postmaster,  his  calls  upon  the  President  were  so  frequent  and  anti- 

angelic^  that  it  is  said  Mrs.  P (whose  fondness  for  botany  is  well 

known,)  classified  him  as  Morris-muUi-caulis. 

Antique  Loafers. — The  Roman  farmer  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  the  genus  Loafer,  inasmuch  as  he  is  called  by  the  best 
auuorities  a  Rueti-cus,  ^ 

Getting  and  Forgetting. — '  John,  have  you  got  my  book  1' 

•  No,  I  forgot  it.' 

•  You  did  1     Well,  I  am  for  getting  it' 

Rashness. — There  can  remain  no  manner  of  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  student  of  English  history  but  that  Prince  Rupert  was  a  rash 
man  ;  however,  in  his  own  time  a  slice  of  bacon  was  considered  a 
rasher.  — 

LEGS     VS.     ARMS. 

Kings  have  long  arms,  the  proverb  says ; 

Perhaps  't  was  once  their  meed ; 
But  at  this  time  I  rather  think 
Of  long  legs  they  haTo  need. 

Beaux  and  Belles. — Young  ladies  are  like  arrows ;  thev  can't 
be  got  off  without  a  beau.  _ 

A  dentist  should  be  a  good  mathematician,  as  he  is  frequently 
called  upon  to  extract  roots.         _ 

The  only  poetic  rule  in  the  arithmetic  is  the  rule  of  three  in-verse. 

CuRiosiTT. — Rivers  are  the  most  curious  things  in  the  world ;  for 
let  whatever  happen,  they  are  sure  to  run  to  sea. 

An  Excellent  Reason. — An  extensive  (both  in  person  and  busi- 
ness) grazier,  having  given  his  vote  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  church 
ministry,  was  asked  the  reason  for  his  objections  to  the  then  incum- 
bent. *  Why,'  replied  our  honest  friend,  *  I  hain't  got  nothin'  ag'in 
our  parson ;  but  I  've  allers  beam  that  changin'  pastors  makes  fat 
calves.'  — 

A  Grecian  in  to-to.— A  learned  D.  D.  once  remarked  to  a  theo- 
logical student,  that  *  would  he  become  a  perfect  Greek  scholar,  it 
was  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  those  words  not  in  common 
use,  technical  terms,  etc.' 

*  I  believe  that  1  have  done  so,*  was  the  replv. 

*  Ah,  indeed  I'  says  D.  D, ;  *  then  you  consider  yourself  perfect,  I 
suppose  1     Pray,  Sir,  did  you  ever  have  a  com  upon  your  toe  V 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  many,  Sir :  a  perfect  comu-copia.' 
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•  Well,  if  a  person  should  inquire  of  you  what  the  Greek  might  be 
for  corns,  what  would  you  tell  him  1' 

'  I  presume,  Sir,  I  should  say  it  was  the  to  nalog  of  which  we  have 
read  so  much.' 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

AIR      'aWSST  TAT.*   or   AVOCA  ' 

Ob  I  tbero  's  not  in  this  wide  world  a  candy  to  iweet 
Am  j<m  '11  find  in  Broadway,  comer  of  ^—  street ; 
Tlie  laat  raiie  of  phlcfm  and  all  wheezing  depart, 
YiThen  Jaw*U8*e8  Candy  Its  eaie  shall  impart. 

The  original  of  the  following  letter  can  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Jaw-us-es 
window: 

'Dkah  Madak;  Mt  own  feelinars  of  gratitude,  and  the  duty  I  owe  my  wheezing  country, 
hnperatiTcly  demand  Chat  I  shonla  immediately  lay  before  yon  the  following  facta : 

'  A  few  weeks  since  I  was  given  over  by  my  physicians,  who,  pronouncing  me  in  an  inenra* 
Ue  decline,  declined  any  fartiier  prescriptions. 

*  HsTing  fallen  into  a  lethariric  state,  my  friends  immediately  ordered  a  barber  and  coffin ; 
when,  blessed  chance  I  the  baroer  employed  as  sharing-paper  a  wrapper  of  yonr  Tery  extra* 
ordinary  cough  candy ;  the  cure  was  instantaneona,  and  the  coffin  was  stopped  immeiuately. 

*  Your  grateful  servant, 

To  Mas.  jAW-va.  —  *  PniLO  Humbug.' 

Skeleton  Wanted. — The  undersigned  beinp^  deeply  engaged  in 
tracing  out  the  cause  and  effect  of  that  most  afflicting  disorder,  the 
'  chicken-pock,'  is  in  immediate  want  of  the  skeleton  of  a  half^wn 
fowl,  to  aid  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  For 
a  perfect  skeleton  a  high  price  will  be  paid  by      bon.  Mot.,  m.  d..  etc. 

Wanted,  a  few  patients,  of  sound  constitution,  for  domestic  prac- 
tice. An  excellent  arrangement  can  be  made  bv  such  persons  with 
the  subscriber,  who  will  attend  them  entirely  free  of  charge,  find 
the  medicines,  and  throw  the  bottles  in.  Address,  through  the  post- 
office,  MamcAt  9ruDSifT. 


REVIEW     OP     THE     MARKET. 

Ashes. — Pots  and  Pans  in  great  request.  Ashes  in  barrels  are 
heavy,  as  the  corporation  demand  has  entirely  ceased. 

Corns. — Very  dull;  no  operations  in  the  article,  although  several 
holders,  and  all  limping  like  lame  ducks.  They  have  made  desperate 
efforts  to  exchange  them  for  some  other  commodity,  but  have  tried 
large  boot  in  vain. 

Coffee  has  been  going  down  for  some  time.  Boarding-house 
keepers  offer  freely,  at  reduced  rates. 

Horses.  —  This  article,  which  has  been  used  as  a  fancy  stock 
during  the  late  fine  weather,  and  driven  into  all  sorts  of  holes  and 
comers,  has,  since  the  disagreeable  change,  assumed  a  more  stable 
appearance. 

Iron. — We  are  assured,  upon  the  veracity  of  an  exchange  paper, 
that  Missouri  Pig  is  quiet.  If  this  is  true,  it  must  be  a*  very  extra- 
ordinary variety,  and  should  be  extensively  cultivated. 
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Money  Market.  —  No  change. 

Tongues.  —  A  light  supply,  and  those  going  very  fast. 


ANSWERS     TO     CORRESPONDENTS. 

«  V.  0.  P.*  wishes  to  know  if  there  was  any  danger  of  St  Peter's 
going  off  when  he  was  wet  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  We  do  not  feel 
ahle  to  answer  the  question,  but  leave  it  to  those  philosophers  who 
are  trying  to  determine  whether  saltpetre  will  explode. 

•  L,  S.' —  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  our  Hon.  Ex-Secre- 
tary of  War  is  about  to  join  the  anti-rent  party. 

•  ScRUTATA.' —  The  Niger  is  a  river  in  Africa,  in  the  source  of 
which  the  Africans  dip  their  infants,  who  thence  receive  a  lasting 
color,  being  dyed  ift  the  wool. 

•  Curiosity'  wishes  to  know  why  Mr.  Price's  wife  was  cheap. 
We  suppose  it  was  because  she  was  half-price. 

•  High  Game.' —  We  believe  Nebuchadnezzar  invented  the  game 
of  all-fours ;  at  least  he  is  the  first  human  being  who  is  known  to 
have  practised  it. 

•  A  Lover  op  Dogs.' — We  do  not  know  of  a  better  place  to  send 
the  canine  race,  in  case  of  any  more  summary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  our  corporation,  than  Barca  or  the  Bight  of  BoQin. 


poetry. 

P  A  B  E  W  E  L  L     TO     TOBACCO, 
■urrosss  to  bavb  bxiit  wziittxk  bt  okx  wai.tbb  rai>zxoh.  -who  iktxstxd  the  wsro 


Go,  Me  thee  hence,  foul  fiend,  for  erermore ! 

Long  hast  thou  bound  me  with  a  tight'ning  chain ; 
Pocket!  to  let,  and  soulless  muse  deplore. 

And  call  me  loud  to  liberty  again. 

And  here  'a  the  pipe,  the  sceptre  of  thy  power, 
With  which  thou  'at  ruled  me  many  a  weary  year ; 

Faith  I  but  I  '11  break  it,  and  in  that  bless'd  hour 
With  scorn  at  all  thy  boasted  rule  I  '11  jeer  I 

Seducer,  hence  I  —and  yet  one  moment  stay  : 
Thou  'st  oft  begnUed  me  in  a  weary  hour ; 

We  ne'er  had  words  between  us,  till  to-day, 
And  will  not  part  with  lengthened  visage  sour. 

No,  we  will  not  in  bitter  anger  part. 
But  with  a  softened  sadness  none  may  feel 

Save  those  that  break  the  chain  which  with  such  art 
Thou  hast  cast  o'er  them,  strong  as  triple  steeL 

And  now,  farewell  t  a  long  and  sad  farewell, 
To  cozy  pipe,  to  rich,  perfumed  cigar, 

Fine-cut,  and  Caycndish,  and  Maecabau,  and  all 
Now  and  forever  from  me  keep  afar  1 
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THE        UOBTSL. 

Long  ago  in  merry  Englaiid, 
Sheltered  from  the  dust  aud  heat 

By  old  elms,  a  quiet  hostel 
Near  the  roadside  wooed  retreat. 

At  the  door  a  sigrn  was  swinglnor, 
Blazoned  with  a  quaint  device, 

Telling  how  good  cheer  and  lodging 
Might  be  had  for  little  price. 

'Keath  its  eayes  the  dripping  water 
In  a  trough  fell  bright  and  chili, 

There,  the  panting  wearied  horses 
Of  the  wagoner  drank  their  fill. 

There  the  host  so  red  and  burly 
Drew  for  all  a  cheering  draught. 

There  the  tired  and  dusty  traveller 
From  the  foaming  flagon  quaffed. 

Round  the  walls  were  hung  the  tankards, 
Filled  so  oft  with  mighty  ate, 

On  whose  burnished  sides  the  fire>1ight 
Fitfully  would  flash  and  fail. 

And  from  old  and  oaken  rafters, 
Joints  and  flitchers  thickly  hung, 

There  the  pilgrim  faint  and  hungry 
Often  longing  glances  flung. 

Many  a  time  to  jovial  carols 
Shook  the  windows,  shook  the  floor ; 

Many  a  time  the  host  so  burly 
Ne'er  till  morning  closed  the  door. 

Once  a  troop  of  weary  travellers, 
Faint  and  failing  on  the  road, 

Saw  bow  on  the  hostel  windows 
Red  the  summer's  sunset  glowed. 

At  the  old  and  much  worn  door-sIIl 
Stood  the  host,  whose  shining  face, 

Flushed  and  ruddy  as  the  sunset, 
Had  for  them  a  wondrous  grace. 

Frank  and  hearty  was  bis  greeting, 

And  they  'lighted  from  their  steeds, 
Eintered  in  the  ancient  hostel, 
/  Pressed  its  floor  bestrewn  with  reeds. 

VOL.  xzxiii.  34 
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Then  was  broached  the  oldest  hogshead, 

Then  was  served  the  choicest  fare  ; 
Then  arose  the  jest  and  ianghter, 

Then  was  stifled  every  care. 

They  were  guests  of  different  stations, 

Knight  and  yeoman,  rich  and  poor. 
But  the  grades  of  rank  and  riclies 

Vanished  at  the  hostel  door. 

There  they  sat,  and  still  the  shadows 

Lengthened  of  the  elm  trees  old, 
There  they  sat,  until  the  moonrise 

Made  the  tankards  shine  like  gold. 

Timidly  the  door  was  opened. 

And  a  vagrant  minstrel  pressed 
With  a  faltering  step  the  threshold, 

Seeking  shelter,  seeking  rest. 

Then  a  stalwart  knight  arising, 

Said, '  Sir  minstrel,  never  fear. 
Enter  in  and  sit  beside  us. 

Thou  art  gladly  welcome  here  !' 

He  was  young  and  slightly  fashioned, 

With  a  face  as  woman's  fair, 
And  adown  his  neck  and  shoulders 

Fell  bis  long  and  golden  hair. 

Then  they  placed  him  at  their  table. 

Gave  to  him  the  highest  seat, 
Filled  for  him  the  foaming  tankard, 

Set  before  him  wine  and  meat. 

There  he  sat  amid  the  yeomen, 

'Mid  the  knights  so  stout  and  tall, 
And  his  soft  and  wondrous  beauty 

Fell  like  sunshine  on  them  all. 

Lovingly  the  moonlight  lingered 

*Mid  his  long  and  waving  hair, 
Stealing  o*er  his  gentle  features, 

Making  fairness  still  more  fair. 

But  at  length  their  meal  was  ended. 

And  they  made  him  this  request, 
'  Sing  to  us,  oh,  gentle  minstrel, 

Sing,  before  we  go  to  rest !' 

In  his  hand  his  harp  is  lying, 

O'er  its  strings  his  fingers  sweep. 
And  the  music  that  had  slumbered 

In  its  chords  awakes  from  sleep. 
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Then  hs  Toice  with  it  is  blended, 

Laden  with  a  warlike  strain, 
How  the  flower  of  Enj^land's  warriors 

Conquered  on  the  battle  plain. 

Close  the  listenera  press  around  him, 

For  within  each  good  knight's  breast 
Memories  of  old'him]-foug^t  battles 

Waken  from  their  wild  unrest. 

Now  his  strain  is  lower,  sweeter. 

Love  IS  lingering  on  the  strings  ; 
^T  is  a  song  cf  burning  passion 

That  the  vagrant  minstrel  singi. 

And  from  many  a  qniyeriug  eyelid, 

And  on  many  a  manly  cneek, 
Drops  the  tear  that  tells  their  secret. 

Secret  that  they  may  not  speak. 

Slower,  slower  steals  the  measure, 

And,  amid  the  breathless  calm. 
From  his  harp  ascends  to  heaven 

A  devout  and  holy  psalm. 

Then  is  traced  upon  each  bosom, 

Of  the  cross  the  sacred  sign, 
Then  awaken  in  each  spirit 

Yearnings  sacred  and  divine. 

And  the  moonlight  fills  the  hostel 

With  a  strange  and  solemn  light ; 
With  its  rays  the  music  mingles, 

Making  mystical  the  night 

Ceased  the  minstrel :  yet  the  echoes 

Still  were  throbbing  in  the  room. 
As  when  after  flowers  are  withered. 

Still  there  lingers  their  perfume. 

Ere  his  listeners  knew  his  absence. 

From  their  midst  the  bard  was  gone ; 
Passed  across  the  much  worn  door<4iU, 

Went  out  in  the  night  alone. 

O'er  the  guests  of  that  old  hostel. 

Fell  that  night  a  sleep  serene, 
And  the  memory  of  that  minstrel, 

In  their  hearts  till  death  was  green. 

Thus  along  life's  weary  journey    . 

Song,  a  gift  from  heaven,  is  thrown ; 
Strong  to  raise  each  generous  passion. 
Sweet  in  memory  when  't  is  flown.       wiz.z.iak  b.  61.^21111 
fkOowdl,  (Mmnc,)  March  7, 1849. 
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LEAVES  FROM  AN  AFRICAN  JOURNAL. 


B7   JOHK    CARROX.X.    BBJINT. 


UNDER     WAY:     A     TRIAL     OP     SPEED. 

Monday,  January  24,  1S48.  —  This  morning,  at  two  bells,  (five 
o'clock,)  the  usual  bustle  and  orders  attendant  upon  getting  under 
way  informed  me  that  our  southern  cruise  was  commenced.  We 
were  getting  through  a  placid,  sparkling  sea,  with  a  fine  land  bi-eeze 
giving  us  five  or  six  knots,  leading  the  Boxer,  some  distance  astern, 
and  the  Amphitrite  ahead,  she  having  got  under  way  an  hour  or  so 
before  us,  when  I  emerged  upon  the  water-deluged  deck,  which  with 
the  gun-deck  was  suffering  from  the  infliction  of  buckets,  brooms, 
swabs  and  squilgees;  About  nine  o'clock,  the  Englishman  being  a 
little  forward  of  our  starboard  beam,  the  experiment  of  trimming 
ship  was  resorted  to,  and  the  men  with  the  clothes-bags  sent  abatt 
the  mizzen-mast.  It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  die  evolution 
produced  much  effect,  for  we  gained  but  little  or  nothing  upon  the 
frigate.  Still,  it  would  seem  we  sail  somewhat  better  than  she  does, 
and  if  we  keep  together  we  may  enjoy  quite  a  nice  race,  and  have 
the  honor  of  leaving  our  competitor  astern.  The  company  we  have 
adds  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  scene  ;  for  it  is  a  pleasing  sight 
to  see  three  gallant  vessels,  with  snow-white  sails  expanded  to  the 
breeze,  and  gracefully  bending  on  their  sea-tossed  path,  a  subject 
each  of  interest  and  comment  to  the  other.  As  our  commodore  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  Captain  Eden  of  having  a  trial  of  speed  with  the 
Amphitrite,  which  is  considered  a  very  good  sailer,  (far  superior  to 
the  Kapid,  which  beat  us  in  the  chase  off  Cape  Mount  and  the  G-al- 
linas,)  we  experience  some  anxiety  about  the  result.  So  far  (one 
o'clock)  we  are  decidedly  the  victors.  She  got  a  start  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  was  some  four  miles  ahead  of  us,  when  we  got  under 
way ;  but  we  have  nevertheless  overtaken  her,  and  she  is  now  on 
our  starboard  quarter,  trimming,  and  trying  all  she  can  to  improve 
her  sailing ;  and  yet  she  falls  astern,  and  we  gain  upon  her,  even 
visibly  to  the  eye.  Both  ships  have  all  the  canvass  that  can  be  use- 
ful in  this  light  breeze,  and  I  think  with  others,  better  judges  than 
myself,  that  this  will  be  a  good  test  of  our  qualities,  and  that  we 
must  come  out  decidedly  victorious.  We  have  dropped  the  Boxer 
far  astern ;  so  that  if  we  keep  on  at  this  rate,  we  must  be  in  sight  of 
her  before  night  sets  in. 

At  noon  we  were  by  observation  five  degrees  fifty-two  minutes 
thirty  seconds  North  longitude,  bearing  ten  degrees  thirty-one  minutes 
West,  thirty- three  miles  from  Monrovia,  fifteen  miles  from  nearest 
land,  off  Junk  River,  between  that  place  and  Picaninny,  or  Little 
Bassa,  and  somewhat  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  distance  from 
Monrovia  to  Cape  Palmas. 

At  half-past  five  p.  h.,  when  we  took  in  royals  and  stujdding-sails 
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in  order  to  let  the  Boxer  make  up  her  loss  during  the  day»  the  Eng- 
lishman had  fallen  about  three  miles  astern,  and  we  were  dropping 
him  perceptibly  with  the  freshening  of  the  breeze  as  evening  set  in. 
Of  course  now  under  this  reduced  canvass  we  must  expect  to  be 
overhauled ;  but  sufficient  has  been  done  to  entitle  us,  I  should  think, 
to  the  honors  of  the  race,  and  to  redeem  to  some  extent  our  injured 
reputation.  The  Amphitrite,  however,  was  laden  heavy  with  provi- 
sions, and  could  not  have  been  in  her  best  sailing  trim. 


AT     SEA       CRUISE     TO     LEEWARD. 

Tuesday,  January  25. — A  fine,  bright  day,  and  a  nice  breeze. 
The  result  of  our  taking  in  sail  last  night,  and  backing  mizzen-top- 
sail,  was  that  the  brig  came  up,  and  is  now  a  few  miles  in  shore,  off 
on  our  larboard  quarter ;  whUe  our  fellow  racer,  the  Amphitrite,  is 
nearly  hull-down,  on  our  lee-bow.  I  cannot  but  feel  vexed  that  the 
necessity  of  holding  on  for  the  Boxer  should  so  far  retard  us  in  our 
cruise ;  for  it  is  rather  provoking  to  be  obliged  to  trifle  with  a  favor- 
able breeze  and  auspicious  circumstances  in  latitudes  where  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  sea  or  weather,  and  calms,  baffling  winds 
and  strong  currents  embarass  the  navigation.  But  I  for  one  bow  in 
all  due  submission  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in  authority, 
and  who  are  charged  vrith  the  management  of  the  ship,  and  hope  that 
we  shall  fully  realize  the  consummation  that  'all's  well  that  ends 
well.* 

Among  other  annoyances  met  with  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  is 
the  important  matter  of  foraging ;  for  hard  indeed  the  caterer's  lot, 
and  inventive  must  be  his  genius  to  succeed,  when,  as  at  Monrovia, 
'  lea  mwiitUms  de  bouche*  are  to  be  picked  up  at  random  here  and 
there,  in  small  quantities,  and  where  you  can  manage  to  stumble 
upon  them.  This  our  steward  experienced  when  a  day  or  two  pre- 
vious to  our  sailing  he  went  ashore  on  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 
He  reported  to  me  that  he  was  obliged  to  run  about  incessantly  after 
the  few  articles  he  managed  to  scrape  together.  Messing,  therefore, 
is  much  more  expensive  here  than  at  Porto  Pray  a,  our  daily  expen- 
diture nearly  doubling  what  we  incurred  at  the  former  place.  Yet, 
though  small  the  fowls,  green  the  bananas,  tough-skinned  and  light 
the  oranges,  and  a  dollar  the  hundred  at  that,  insignificant  the  pine- 
apples and  vegetables,  save  cassada,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  etc., 
still,  it  being  the  dry  season  at  Monrovia,  considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  for  thb  drawback,  and  a  caterer  may  find  better  and 
cheaper  fare,  and  easier  to  be  got  at,  during  a  more  favorable  season. 

While  on  this  subject,  by  referring  to  that  very  useful  book,  *  The 
African  Cruiser,'  I  find  that  he  has  devoted  a  portion  of  his  sixth 
chapter  to  an  account  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  coffee  culture, 
and  agriculture  in  Liberia.  As  to  the  first,  lie  thinks  it  cannot  be 
carried  to  any  extent  unless  some  method  be  found  out  to  apply  na- 
tive labor  to  that  purpose.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  although  up  to  the 
period  of  writing  the  coffee  plantations  had  not  succeeded  well,  the 
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efforts  and  enterprise  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  setUers  might 
change  the  complexion  of  affairs,  and  cause  the  result  to  be  flatter- 
ing and  satisfactory.  As  a  proof  of  the  then  absence  of  success, 
we  are  informed  that  most  of  the  coffee  used  and  exported  from  the 
colony  in  1843  was  procured  at  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and 
Princes,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  As  Judge  Benedict,  one  of  those 
who  pay  most  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  who  is  the 
most  successful,  has  promised  to  furnish  me  with  information  in  re- 
spect to  this  and  other  bi*anches  of  agriculture  in  the  republic,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  compare  the  '  Cruiser's  account  with  that  of  the  for- 
mer, and  see  whether  any  alteration  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
four  years,  and  if  so,  whether  for  the  better  or  not.  I  drank  some  of 
the  Monrovia  coffee  during  both  our  visits,  and  found  it,  to  my  taste, 
of  superior  flavor  and  quality.  I  trust  the  experiment  may  fully 
realize  the  warmest  expectations  of  those  who  are  trying  it 

Bice  is  in  universal  cultivation  throughout  the  African  continent, 
and  the  '  Cruizer'  tells  us  that  for  the  upland  crop,  the  rice  lands  are 
turned  over  and  planted  in  March  and  April ;  the  grain  reaped,  beaten 
out  and  cleared  for  market  or  storing  in  September  or  October.  The 
lowland  crop  is  planted  in  September  and  October,  in  marshy  lands,  and 
harvested  in  March  and  April.  Cassada,  a  kind  of  yam,  with  a  tall  stalk 
and  light  green  leaves,  looks  like  a  rough  barked  piece  of  wood,  is  white 
and  mealy  inside,  with  little  or  no  taste,  but  nourishing  and  much  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food.  I  found  our  author's  description  as 
above  faithful  and  graphic.  It  is  dug  up  in  six  months,  may  be  kept 
flfbeen  or  eighteen  months  in  the  ground,  but  is  not  eatable  three  or 
four  days  after  being  taken  from  the  earth.  Tapioca  is  made  out  of 
this  root.  Indian  Com  is  planted  in  May,  and  the  harvest  takes  place 
in  September ;  if  planted  in  July,  it  ripens  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. The  most  reliable  and  largest  crop  here  is  Sweet  Potatoes,  They 
are  raised  from  seeds,  roots  or  vines,  but  most  successfully  from  the 
latter ;  planted  in  May  and  ripen  four  months  latter.  Plantains  and 
Bananas,  also  very  valuable,  are  propagated  from  suckers,  and  yield 
in  about  a  year.  Ground  Nuts,  known  as  Pea  with  us,  used  in  Eng- 
land for  making  oil.  The  Cocoa,  a  bulbous  root  of  the  size  of  a  tea- 
cup, and  somewhat  like  the  artichoke.  Pijie  Apples,  small  but  of  good 
flavor  and  growing  wild,  conclude  the  list  of  artificial  and  natural 
productions  described  by  the  '  Cruizer,'  whose  account  I  have  thus 
boiTowed,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  his 
work. 

In  addition  I  would  mention  the  Granidilla  and  Soursop,  which  I 
have  tasted.  They  are  both  of  a  large  size,  of  rough  exterior  and 
uninviting  to  the  eye.  But  the  former  when  opened,  presents  a  soft, 
mucilaginous  matter,  enclosing  a  multitude  of  small  seed,  like  those 
of  the  Pomegi-anate,  and  which  when  eaten,  has  a  peculiarly  sweet 
and  pleasant  taste  and  flavor.  The  other  is  internally  white  and 
rather  firm  in  its  substance,  and  as  its  name  imports,  is  quite  acid,  yet 
refreshing,  and  is  much  admired  and  sought  for  by  many  people. 
But  put  all  these  tropical  and  strange  fruits  together,  not  one  can  ex- 
cell  or  even  compare  with,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  our  fine  northern 
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apples,  and  the  pears  and  peaches  of  the  middle  and  other  fruit-pro- 
ducing States.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  the  appetite  is  soon 
satiated  with  the  redundancy  of  luscious  sweetness,  which,  for  the 
most  part  characterizes  the  productions  of  the  sunny  south. 

To  change  however  this  subject,  long  enough  dwelt  on,  I  revert  to 
our  own  movements  and  actual  incidents,  uninteresting  though  they 
may  prove  to  many.  We  have  just  concluded  wearing  ship,  and  the 
Boxer,  in  consequence  of  our  signal,  is  bearing  toward  us,  and  she 
will  soon  be  under  sail  for  Cape  Palmas,  in  search  of  letters  for  the 
squadron  and  general  information,  to  rejoin  us  at  Accra,  as  soon  as 
practicable.  1  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  she  is  going  to  leave  us  for 
awhile,  as  she  is  so  much  of  a  drag  on  our  progress ;  but  I  do  regret 
that  we  shall  not  ourselves  visit  Palmas,  as  I  should  like  to  compare 
the  condition  and  appearance  of  '  Maryland  in  Liberia,'  with  that  of 
the  '  Liberian  Republic,'  with  a  view  to  some  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive effects  of  the  colonial  and  independent  systems  on  the  respective 
communities.  But  we  may  probably  look  in  there  on  our  return,  so 
what  is  postponed  is  not  lost 

The  master  did  not  succeed  in  getting  an  observatioD  to-day,  but 
by  dead  reckoning,  he  puts  us  latitude  four  degrees  thirty-nine 
minutes  twenty  seconds  west;  longitude  by  chronometer,  nine  degrees 
eighteen  minutes  fifteen  seconds  west ;  about  ninety-four  miles  from 
Cape  Palmas,  and  thirty-three  from  the  nearest  land,  nearly  opposite 
Settra-Krao,  ihe  head-quarters  of  the  Kroomen. 


AX    SEA  — OFF    CAFE    PALMAS. 

Wednesday,  January  26.  —  The  steady  warm  temperature  and 
hot  sun  give  us  unmistakeable  evidence  of  our  drawing  near  the 
equator.  We  are  now  alone  upon  the  gently  stirred  ocean,  the  fri- 
gate and  brig  having  stood  in  shore  and  being  out  of  sight.  The 
breeze  thougn  favorable,  is  light,  giving  us  on  an  average  about  three 
or  four  knots  the  hour.  This  morning  we  had  a  specimen  of  firing 
with  hollow  shot  and  Paixhan  shells,  and  the  Commodore  and  Cap- 
tain were  much  pleased  and  gratified  with  the  results.  At  noon  to- 
day we  were  about  seventy  miles  from  Cape  Palmas,  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  land ;  but  as  the  coui-se  has  been  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to 
bring  us  nearer  in,  we  may  yet  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Cape  or  of  the 
neighboring  coast  to  the  southward.  I  should,  to  be  candid,  much 
prefer,  though  proximity  to  shore  may  affect  somewhat  our  health,  to 
be  able  to  see  a  little  of  the  coast  as  we  sail  along,  so  as  to  have  some 
idea  of  its  appearance  and  get  acquainted  with  some  of  its  features 
and  settlements.  For  as  yet,  we  have  seen  but  little  of  Africa  or  its 
people,  most  of  our  time  being  passed  under  canvass,  and  unless  for  the 
future  we  scrape  a  nearer  and  longer  acquaintance  with  the  land,  our 
cruise  will  have  added  little  to  our  instruction,  however  much  it  may 
have  contributed  to  our  ease  and  comfort.  For  in  these  torrid  lati- 
tudes, though  *  distance  may  not  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,'  it 
lends  exemption  from  the  fever  scourge,  the  demon  who  reigns  in 
power  here. 
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AT  SEA  — OPF  RIO  PEESCO  AND  GRAND  BASSAM. 

Thursday,  January  87.  —  At  noon  to-day  we  were  opposite  lUo 
Fresco,  on  the  iyory  coast  about  thirty-two  miles  from  land,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  from  Cape  Three  Points,  our  latitude  by  observa- 
tion, four  degrees  diirty-one  minutes  twelve  seconds  north ;  longitude, 
five  degrees  thirty-one  minutes  thirty  seconds  west.  We  are  too  far  off 
to  get  a  distinct  view  of  land,  but  it  has  been  seen,  as  it  is  said,  by 
many  all  the  morning.  But  as  an  order  has  just  been  given  to  stand 
in  to  enable  our  coast  pilot,  Cooper,  to  fix  our  whereabouts  exactly 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  land,  I  suppose  we  shall  make  a  closer  ac' 
quaintance  with  it  before  nightfall.  Any  thing  indeed,  in  the  way  of 
terra-firma  would  be  a  relief  to  us  in  our  present  monotonous  state 
of  existence,  and  we  may  in  addition  stand  a  chance,  should  we  go 
in  near  enough,  to  be  boarded  by  gome  of  the  natives,  who  are  said 
to  be  a  savage,  primitive  set  of  fellows,  and  therefore  the  more  origi- 
nal and  interesting.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall  make  the 
land  somewhere  near  Rotrou  or  Rio  Negro. 

Friday,  January  28.  —  This  morning  found  us  about  fifteen  miles 
or  so  from  land,  supposed  to  be  off  Grand  Bassam.  So  far,  as  to 
weather,  we  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate,  the  breeze  which  wafled 
us  gently  out  of  Mesurado  Roads,  on  Monday  morning,  having  con- 
tinued with  slight  variations  of  direction  and  force,  ever  since.  Having 
not  gone  in  close  to  shore,  and  from  other  causes  of  which  I  am  not 
navigator  enough  to  judge  or  express  an  opinion,  the  ship  has  not 
been  allowed  at  times  to  go  ahead  as  fast  as  she  might  under  the 
proper  canvass.  But  this  to  me  personally  is  no  peculiar  matter  of 
annoyance  or  complaint.  With  such  pleasant  seas  and  breezes  as 
we  have  enjoyed  since  our  departure  from  Monrovia,  agreeable  mess- 
mates, business  and  books  enough  to  occupy  and  amuse  me,  good 
health,  good  appetite,  and  no  lack  of  fresh  provisions,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  very  hard  to  please,  were  I  to  indulge  too  much  in  the 
luxury  of  grumbling.  Some  how  or  other  material  is  manufactured 
between  places  of  departure  and  destination,  to  give  me  sufficient 
occupation  when  at  anchor,  to  keep  mo  steadily  on  board,  and  nip 
any  projected  excursions  ashore  cruelly  in  the  bud.  So  that,  althougn 
the  scanty  attractions  offered  by  this  uninviting  coast  diminish  the 
pain  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  sore  disappointment,  I  still  must 
leel  the  drag  which  keeps  me  out  longer  and  oftener  than  is  agreeable 
from  those  sources  of  relaxation  and  instruction,  which,  barren  as  this 
country  is  for  the  most  part  in  incident  and  interest,  unless  paid  too 
dear  for,  I  had  flattered  myself  under  more  promising  circumstances, 
would  be  convenient  if  not  pleasant  of  access.  No  fitter  place,  I 
ween,  is  found  to  try  one's  philosophy,  strain  patience  and  test  one's 
temper,  than  life  on  board  a  man-of-war,  in  a  dull  and  uninteresting 
station.  Not  only  is  the  spirit  dulled,  cramped  and  chafed  by  the 
monotony  of  the  time,  and  the  variety  of  annoying  incidents  which 
every  hour  may  bring  to  his  notice  or  come  to  him  personally,  and 
made  dreary  and  desolate  with  the  unpromising  contemplation  of  the 
future,  but  if  he  be  not  a  modified  kind  of  Mark  Tapley,  that  practi- 
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cal  and  cool  philosopher  '  under  trying  circumstances/  the  physical 
vexations  and  accidents,  peculiarly  frequent  in  these  hot  climates,  will 
add  most  materially  to  nis  discomfort  and  distress.  For  the  heat, 
steady  if  not  intense,  doth  hatch  into  activity  and  power,  those  de- 
testable pests  and  persecutors,  cockroaches,  rats,  moths,  ants,  spiders, 
etc.,  to  mock  the  application  of  cat  and  trap ;  for  where  one  or  more 
are  sacrificed  to  our  mjured  feelings  and  spirit  of  revenge,  others  more 
hateful  and  destructive  come  to  dieir  departed  fellow's  funera],  and 
make  us  feel,  however  loath,  the  fruitlessness  of  our  efforts  and  pre- 
cautions. I  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  future  and  our  inevitable 
fate,  subjected  as  we  are  and  must  be  to  the  tender  mercies  of  these 
our  constant  attendants  and  cruel  persecutors.  Vain  our  groems  and 
stories  of  wrong  communicated  by  the  sufferers  to  each  other  for 
sympathy  and  relief,  every  day  finds  us  still  harping  on  the  theme, 
and  the  evil  waxes  nearer  and  more  imminent,  heavier  and  more  dis- 
tressing. Oh !  for  a  Saint  Patrick  to  drive  the  foul  vermin  into  the 
ravenous  sea,  and  bless  us  with  the  prospect  of  unbroken  sleep  in  our 
beds,  and  peace  and  comfort  at  our  table  ! 

The  land  is  now,  one  o'clock,  distinctly  in  sight.  It  is  low  and  uni- 
form. As  we  are  now  standing,  our  course  would  carry  us  to  the 
*BoUomles9  Pit*  so  named  from  there  being  no  soundings  within  it. 
It  has  an  ugly  name  at  least,  but  as  Shakspeare  says,  '  there  is  noth- 
ing in  a  name,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet' —  (a 
sentiment  Which  by  the  way  I  do  not  accept  as  conclusive,)  and  as  it 
is  not  toater  but  earth  we  dread  the  most,  1  hope  and  believe  there  is 
no  harm  in  going  there  or  danger  to  be  incurred,  although  profane 
and  angry  people  are  wont  to  consign  their  adversary  to  a  similar 
place,  with  a  shorter  name.  A  letter  dated  from  the  '  Bottomless 
Fit,'  would  sound  most  strange  in  ears  polite,  and  perchance  evoke 
some  rather  unpleasant  associations. 


AT    8EA~A    VISIT    PROM    THE    NATIVES. 

About  three  p.  ic.,  we  had  neared  to  the  land  to  the  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  miles,  when  we  Were  visited  by  a  canoe  containing  four 
naked,  thick-lipped,  fiat-nosed  negroes.  Having  asked  in  broken 
English  whether  we  were  English,  French  or  American,  no  expla- 
nation or  persuasion  could  induce  the  shy  fellows  to  come  aboard. 
In  vain  was  the  head  Rrooman,  Tom  Johnson,  deputed  to  hold  a 
'  palaver*  with  them,  and  the  '  stars  and  stripes'  given  to  the  breeze  ; 
fearful  of  being  made  slaves  of,  as  their  spokesman  said,  they  stuck 
to  their  long,  narrow,  sharp-bowed  *  dug  out,'  and  finally,  afler  a  fruit- 
less negotiation  between  the  parties,  dropped  astern  with  their  un- 
known cargo,  if  cargo  they  had,  which  they  would  have,  I  suppose, 
traded  for  fish-hooks-,  tobacco  and  empty  bottles,  and  thus  deprived 
us  of  seeing  nearer  and  conversing  further  with  them.  Our  coast 
pilot  tells  us  that  these  visitors  come  from  Picaninny  Bassam,  and 
that  the  reason  why  they  are  so  shy  of  armed  cruisers  is  the  violent 
attempt  made  by  the  French  some  few  years  ago,  to  purchase  or  force 
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from  the  natives  a  portion  of  their  territory.  At  five  o'clock  we  en- 
tered the  '  Bottomless  Pit,'  which  affords  no  soundings  within  fifly 
feet  of  the  land,  and  is  several  miles  in  breadth,  closing  up  like  a  bag 
as  it  winds  into  shore.  So  now  is  the  chance  to  date  a  missive  from 
a  place  different  I  trust  from  that  described  by  the  Latin  Bard, '  facile 
descensus,  sed  revocare  gradum,  hie  labor,  hie  opus  est,'  or  as  the 
witty  Cowley  has  it : 

'  Trk  way  to  enter 's  broad,  but  being  in, 
No  act,  no  labor  can  an  exit  win.' 

Our  breeze  still  sticks  to  us,  and  we  are  in  sight  of  Cape  Apollo- 
nia,  where  the  high  ground,  high  comparatively,  terminates  and  the 
low  begins.  We  are  not  as  close  in  shore  as  we  might  be,  too  far 
to  distinguish  objects,  although  the  character  of  the  land,  uniform 
and  well  wooded,  is  distinctly  made  out.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
experiencing  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  our  approach  to  the 
Bight  of  Benin ;  for  to-day  is  the  first  damp  and  cloudy  one  we  have 
encountered  since  we  left  Monrovia ;  and  although  it  is  the  dry  sea- 
son, I  apprehend  that  we  shall  come  in  for  some  share  of  tornadoes, 
thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  the  prevailing  rulers  of  these  latitudes. 


DEALINGS        WITH       TIM 


BT    J.    BONXTWZT.L 


'T  IB  even  so :  Exporience  proTee  the  truth  of  the  idea 
That  Life  is  but  a  j^reat  vendue,  and  Time  an  auctioneer ; 
Where  Man  is  tempted  by  his  hopes  some  rueful  lots  to  buy, 
As  you  who  Ve  reached  your  spectacles  can  safely  testify. 

He 's  fond,  this  ancient  auctioneer,  of  mystifying  folksr 

And  fobs  them  off  with  bitter  fruits,  wrapped  up  in  funny  jokes ; 

For  sometimes  when  you  think  you  Ve  bought  a  pleasure  mighty  cheap. 

The  very  memory  of  the  trade  *8  enough  to  make  you  weep. 

I  know  a  present  case  in  point :  my  friend  across  the  way 
Bought,  as  he  said,  a  <  splendid  lot !'  a  bargain,  t*  other  day ; 
Losing  this  prize,  he  would  have  held  all  earthly  blessings  lost ; 
But  now  he  'd  sell  it  ( 't  is  a  wife,)  for  less  than  half  the  cost 

I  have  been  favored  in  my  time,  like  many  witless  wights. 
With  glimpses  at  *  the  elephant,'  and  other  wondrous  sights ; 
But  never  dreamed  the  cost  would  be  so  fearful  in  amount. 
Until  this  meddling  auctioneer  brought  in  his  long  account. 

For  instance :  for  some  youthful  freaks  I  'm  charged  a  shining  crown, 
(But  not  the  golden  kind  that  weighs  the  wigs  of  monarchs  downj) 
A  crow's-foot  under  either  eye,  and  furrows  on  my  brow, 
And  corns  upon  my  pedal  farm  that  never  used  the  plough. 
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And  manhood  made  Bome  purchases  that  did  n't  turn  out  well  — 
Their  memory  comes  to  plague  me  now  with  its  lugubrious  bell ; 
For  human  passiona  had  their  play,  and  poached  in  strange  preserves, 
Which  left  me  with  a  visual  haze  and  vibratory  nerves. 

It 's  always  so :  the  goods  are  bought,  no  matter  what  the  price. 
The  buyer  alt  the  blessed  while  being  sure  they  Ve  cheap  and  nice ; 
But  when  the  bill  is  handed  in  — the  '  little  bill'  it 's  called  — 
The  stoutest  heart  that  ever  beat  might  well  shrink  back  appalled. 

Yet  still  the  ambidextrous  rogue  keeps  hammering  at  his  trade  — 
He  has  so  many  customers  he  *s  never  long  delayed ; 
He  scores  a  great  lumbago,  now,  against  a  pleasant  sin, 
And  leaves  his  victim  with  a  smile  that  curdles  to  a  grin. 

A  postliminiar  draft  he  holds,  this  wheedling  diplomat, 
Which  most  be  met  when  it  matures  —  there 's  no  evading  that : 
As  well  might  you  the  ancient  dame's  afirial  project  try, 
And  sweep  with  a  terrestrial  broom  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky. 

Yon  fool  with  such  a  sallow  phiz  secured  a  lot  abroad — 
Went  to  enjoy  it,  and  came  back  bejewelled  like  a  lord ; 
But  now,  poor  man,  he 's  looking  round  to  find  another  lot ; 
A  smaller  one  will  serve  his  turn  —  it 's  easy  to  be  got 

And  he  who  has  the  shaky  limbs,  and  totters  in  his  gait. 
He  says  he  is  n't  ready  yet  —  the  auctioneer  must  wait 
He  thinks  it  very  odd  to  be  so  badgered  with  a  bill, 
And  swean  he  does  n't  owe  the  scamp  a  solitary  mill. 

At  all  such  warning  finger-posts  we  look  with  heedless  eyes, 
And  sugared  pleasures  tempt  us  still,  as  sweets  inveigle  flies ; 
For  Time 's  a  cunning  auctioneer  who  knows  his  business  well, 
And  always  has  the  thing  we  want,  and  always  wants  to  sell. 

And  so  for  some  poor  foolish  toy  we  barter  all  our  powers, 
And  for  a  minute's  worth  of  fun  spend  many  precious  hours ; 
Yet  if  we  bid  the  fearful  price  that  gains  us  gold  or  fame, 
We  only  leave  the  bankrupt's  pawn  —  a  protest  and  a  name. 

A  serial  fraud  is  human  life,  from  cradle  to  the  shroud  ; 

Delusion  enters  with  our  pap,  and  has  its  claims  allowed ; 

It  halo's  Youth,  encircles  Man,  is  Age's  gilded  ark, 

And  soothes  the  soul  that  steps  at  length  aboard  the  Stygian  barque. 

O,  could  I  in  my  bloomy  youth  have  stolen  a  march  on  age. 
And  read  the  record  of  my  life  from  Fate's  eventful  page, 
I  think  I  should  have  made  a  leap  from  yonder  river's  brink. 
And  down  among  the  suckers  sought  my  everlasting  drink. 

And  now,  my  precious  fellow  man,  these  pregnant  facts  consider. 
That  Time  at  last  without  remorse  knocks  down  the  bravest  bidder ; 
That  Life  itself,  the  final  lot,  is  like  a  chattel  sold. 
And  he  that  was  the  '  mould  of  form'  becomes  a  form  of  mould ! 
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THE  SAINT  LEGER  PAPERS. 


BBOOND      BBIlZSa. 


Sat  what  we  may,  assume  what  we  please  as  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  man  and  woman,  it  is  an  important  era  in  our  lives  (I  speak 
for  my  kind,)  when  we  first  begin,  not  only  to  be  susceptible  to 
female  influence,  but  to  require  it  as  a  want  of  the  soul.  For  it  is 
then  that  the  errors  of  the  heart  levy  their  first  fearful  contribution, 
to  be  continued  through  all  time,  and  for  aught  I  know,  through  all 
beyond.  It  is  then  that  the  passions  are  either  brought  into  subjec- 
tion or  become  tyrants,  and  lead  perhaps  to  interminable  perdition. 
Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  there  are  wonderful  changes  in  his 
spiritual  relations,  unseen  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  real,  which 
man  owes  to  the  influence  of  woman. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this  influence,  for  we  lack  the  psychologi- 
cal terms  by  which  to  describe  it.  It  is  not  objective,  positive,  or 
opposing,  but  nther  pervading  ;  entering  upon  the  slightest  occasion 
Into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and  purifying  by  its  presence 
the  whole  inner  life. 

Take,  for  example^  a  happy  surprise.  You  come  unexpectedly 
upon  the  one  you  love  —  perhaps  you  have  not  acknowledged  to 
yourself  that  you  do  love — and  feel  a  delicious  quickening  of  the 
heart  thrill  through  you.  To  this  succeeds  tranquillity  and  a  sub- 
dued happiness,  while  you  feel  that  there  is  a  mysterious  something 
which  suiTOunds  your  friend,  as  with  a  soft,  delightful  zephyr.  It 
meets  you,  pervades  you,  and  leads  you  captive.  You  linger,  en- 
chained by  a  spell  which  you  have  no  desire  to  break,  and  every 
thing  is  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  delight  of  that  present  moment. 
Now  I  care  not  how  depraved  the  man  shall  be,  I  care  not  how  sen- 
sual, how  deeply  steeped  in  sin,  for  the  time  being  and  while  under 
such  an  influence,  he  is  pure.  It  may  not  be  lasting,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment it  is  potent  and  effectual. 

Can  we  explain  this  psychological,  or  rather  let  me  say,  this  mag- 
netic influence  1  Neither  can  we  explain,  although  we  may  under- 
stand, this  same  influence  in  its  higher  and  more  important  relations. 

Thus  much  I  had  written,  almost  unconsciously,  after  glancing 
over  the  account  of  my  interview  with  Kauflmann.  It  fell  from  me 
like  a  soliloquy,  yet  I  hesitate  to  erase  it ;  on  the  whole,  I  will  let  it 
remain.  ' 

As  for  myself,  the  influence  of  the  sex  upon  me  began  early  and 
has  continued — always.  Whether  or  not  it  was  peculiar  the  reader 
may  judge.  I  will  to  speak  truth  of  myself  God  only  knows  (I 
say  it  with  reverence,)  how  difficult  is  the  task ;  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  is  familiar  with  his  own  experience. 

I  find  it  difficult  in  this  part  of  my  nairative  to  select  from  the 
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many  intereBtmg  occurrences  which  transpired  during  my  stay  at 
Leipsic  those  ivhich  had  a  controlling  influence  oyer  me.  Unless, 
however,  I  adhere  to  my  resolution  of  detailing  these  alone,  I  shall 
swell  my  ms.  to  an  unnecessary  size. 

Day  after  day  the  glories  of  my  new  philosophy  melted  gradually 
away,  while  I  no  longer  experienced  the  sustaining  power  of  my 
former  belief.  Still,  I  was  not  altogether  beyond  its  reach.  Uncon- 
sciously I  found  myself  falling  back  upon  the  truths  of  revelation, 
while  at  times  the  remembrance  of  a  mother's  prayers  and  of  a  mo- 
ther's earnest  exhortations  came  over  me  with  such  force  that  I  was 
melted  to  tears.  But  these  were  momentary  influences.  My  general 
state  of  mind  was  chaotic.  To  be  sure,  the  instruction  I  gained 
from  my  several  studies  was  not  lost  upon  me ;  but  it  did  not  reach 
my  heart 

I  had  confided  in  Theresa,  and  that  saved  me.  How  little  I  felt 
this  at  the  time  !  how  little  indeed  do  we  ever  feel  the  importance  of 
events  while  they  are  taking  place !  And,  reader,  do  you  account  it 
puerile,  this  confiding  that  I  speak  of]  Are  you  made  of  such  stern 
stuff  that  you  cannot  understand  it  ]  Look  back  a  little  ;  turn  your 
heart  inside  out,  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  the  remains  —  perhaps 
scorched  to  ashes,  but  still  the  remains — of  some  such  feelings  1 
Withered,  blasted,  suppressed,  neglected,  trampled  on,  they  may  be ; 
bat  thei/  have  been  there.  And  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  what 
seems  now  so  insignificant  in  your  eyes  will  one  day  assume  an  air 
of  imposing  magnitude,  and  what  seems  now  so  vast  apd  important 
will  presently  dwarf  into  mere  littleness  ? 

From  Theresa — the  spiritual,  heaven-minded  Theresa — I  learned, 
singular  to  say,  the  value  of  the  practical.  Without  her  appearing 
in  the  least  aware  of  it,  Theresa's  soul  had  upon  my  soul  a  remarka- 
ble effect.  During  my  various  occupations,  amid  the  changes  of  the 
new  life  I  was  leading,  in  moments  of  weakness,  in  moments  of 
temptation,  in  times  of  depression  and  of  exaltation,  in  all  these,  dear 
Theresa,  thou  wert  my  safeguard  and  my  life.  Instead  of  her  spirit 
reposing  upon  mine,  my  spirit  found  repose  in  hers.  I  began  by 
degrees  to  think  more  of  what  Rauffmann  had  said.  I  felt  that  I 
had  within  me  a  strength  of  soul  and  purpose  equal  to  cope  with  the 
mighty ;  yet  I  daily  renewed  my  strength  from  the  heart  of  that 
young  girl ! 

Yes,  in  my  struggles  after  a  healthful  state  of  life,  I  say  it  with  truth, 
Theresa  Von  Hofrath  was  my  chief,  perhaps  my  sole  assistant ;  and 
this,  too,  apparently  without  any  design  on  her  part.  There  was  a 
charm  in  her  very  being  which  touched  and  swayed  and  subdued 
me. 

But  how  shall  I  express  my  feelings  for  Theresa!  May  I  not 
better  say  I  had  no  feelings  for  her !  She  was  not  so  much  a  par- 
ticular object  of  thought  and  attention ;  she  rather  gave  life  and 
tone  and  character  to  fill  my  thoughts.  What  Liberty  is  to  a  people, 
Theresa  Von  Hofrath  was  to  me.  As  liberty  is  nothing  positive, 
but  only  a  favorable  status,  so  the  influence  of  Theresa  produced  in 
me  a  moral  status,  of  a  nature  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  by 
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which  I  was  sarrounded.     What  waa  developed  by  all  this  we  shall 
see  by  and  by.  .... 

AflLer  a  full  deliberation;  after  patiently  wearing  out  a  tweWe- 
month  in  bewildering  my  brain  with  German  metaphysics ;  after 
listening  to  lecture  upon  lecture,  and  system  upon  system ;  I  con- 
cluded deliberately  and  decidedly,  and  beyond  all  peradventure,  that 
my  sojourn  in  Leipsic  had  not  brought  about,  and  would  not  bring 
about,  the  desired  result. 

1  had  come  to  Grermany  a  demi-god.  My  watchwords  were,  *  no 
subservience  to  opinion,' '  no  limits  to  huamn  wisdom,'  *  consult  Na- 
ture in  all  her  modes,'  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  These,  and  such 
as  these,  filled  my  mouth  with  vain  arguments.  For  vain  I  knew 
them  to  be ;  that  is,  I  felt  a  consciousness  in  that  lower  deep  below 
the  lowest  deep;  that  I  was  all — all  wrong;  that  I  was  dreaming^ 
and  should  one  day  awake  to  a  sense  of  my  real  condition.  Then 
when  I  came  among  the  learned  doctors,  and  lecturers,  and  school- 
men, (solemn  mockers  and  grave  tiiflers,)  and  found  how  they 
were  all  pulling  and  hauling  and  mystifying,  with  their  =  +  and  — , 
1=1,  ana  '  no  man  must  must ;'  when  I  found  that  my  old  question 
was  not  answered,  and  no  result  came  of  all  this  foolery ;  1  felt  as- 
sured that  I  had  missed  my  mark.  From  this  I  sometimes  found  re- 
lief in  taking  up  a  volume  of  my  Lord  Bacon.  Often  could  I  clear 
my  brain  from  the  mists  that  thickened  around  it  by  perusine  the 
plain  and  intelligible  lessons  of  wisdom  which  that  mighty  mind  had 
left  to  the  world.  In  the  same  way  I  could  shut  out  strange  visions 
of  the  frightful  demons  of  the  Hartz — those  hideous  and  unnatural 
creations  of  the  Grerman  poets — by  reading  the  '  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  or  the  '  Masque  of  Comus.'  In  Qermany  I  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  my  own  land. 

Still  I  kept  on  studying  and  worrying,  and  perplexing  my  brain. 
Besides  the  public  lectures,  I  continued  to  enjoy  the  private  instruc- 
tion of  Herr  Von  Hofrath ;  and  his  lessons  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  forgotten.  But  lectures  and  lessons  were  not  what  I  wanted — 
were  not  what  I  needed.  As  I  have  said,  after  I  had  been  in  Leipsic 
a  twelvemonth,  I  still  found  that  what  troubled  me  in  England  troubled 
me  in  Germany :  the  actual^  the  practical^  the  what  and  the  why.  The 
students  made  no  advance,  it  seemed  to  me,  in  these.  Each  professor 
had  a  theory  of  his  own,  and  most  powerfully  did  he  advocate  it 
At  times  I  almost  pined  for  my  English  home,  and  for  English 
scenes.  I  recollected  the  matter-of-fact  events  of  mj  life  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  called  up  to  mind,  with  surprismg  minuteness, 
the  early  associations  of  my  childhood.  When  I  thought  of  my 
former  feelings,  and  contrasted  them  with  my  present  bewildered 
state,  which  daily  became  more  bewildered,  I  decided  that  I  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tumble  my  philosophy  overboard,  and  take  in 
for  ballast  what  I  best  could. 

Thus  from  a  religiously  educated  youth  I  became  a  free  thinker, 
and  from  a  free  thinker  I  got  to  be  a  kind  of  worldling.  All  this 
time,  I  believe  that  I  earnestly  desii^  to  think  aright ;  and  so  far  as 
my  actions  were  concerned,  I  had  no  special  reason  to  reproach  my- 
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*  8el£  After  all,  m j  spirit  experienced  some  relief  from  being  let 
down  from  the  clouds,  even  at  the  risk  of  grovelline  upon  earth. 
So  I  determined  to  give  up  the  chase  after  an  unintelligible  mysticism, 
although  I  should  be  accused  of  falling  from  my  high  estate,  and  of 
exhibiting  a  low  and  unworthy  degradation. 

The  professor,  who  had  taJcen  care  not  to  dictate  to  me  during 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  transition  state,  watched  this  change 
with  interest  He  regarded  me  something  as  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced physician  regards  a  patient  who,  though  apparently  sick 
unto  death,  he  feels  confident  will  at  length  rally  under  judicious 
treatment.  Herr  Von  Hofrath  was  too  sagacious  a  minister  to  the 
'  mind  diseased'  to  interfere  with  a  rule  equally  applicable  to  soul 
and  body-^  WAIT  on  Natvrb.  His  mottto  was,  assiftt  where  you  can^ 
but  he  sure  you  do  not  retard  by  injudicious  aid.  When  I  was  ready 
to  condemn  my  whole  routine  of  labors,  he  would  say,  complacently : 

'  Well,  well ;  it  is  something  to  have  got  so  far  as  that ;  but  not  too 
fast ;  take  care  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares  ye  root  up  also  the 
wheat  with  them.' 

'  Especially,'  I  would  add, '  if  I  cannot  tell  the  tares  from  the  wheat.' 

'  By  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them ;  therefore  wait.* 

'  How  long  ]' 

'  Till  you  have  done  asking  questions.  Now  come  with  me  ;  I  am 
reading  Shakspeare's  Ring  John.  I  want  to  use  your  edition. 
Come,  you  shall  read  to  me.' 

Such  was  the  considerate  manner  of  the  professor  during  this  mis* 
erable  period  of  my  life. 

Theresa,  always  sweet  and  gentle,  grew  even  more  sweet  and 
gentle  when  she  perceived  my  restlessness  and  discontent.  Every 
word  she  uttered  came  straight  from  her  heart,  and  her  heart  always 
beat  true.  She  would  assure  me  with  so  much  confidence  that  I 
should  vet  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  she  would  calm  my  impatience  with 
so  much  tenderness  that  I  almost  believed  her. 

How  shall  I  picture  Theresa  as  I  could  wish  1  To  do  this  I  should 
detail  exactly  what  passed  between  us.  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot 
perform  the  task.  The  scenes  glide  away  from  me  and  I  cannot  grasp 
them.  And  when  I  would  grasp  them,  Proteus*like,  they  change  and 
&de  and  vanish  altogether. 

Something  out  of  ourselves  engrossed  us  always  and  the  hours 
passed  imperceptibly.  As  the  strong  ask  not  themselves  if  they  are 
in  health' or  no,  so  it  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask  if  we  were  happy. 
What  a  character  was  hers !  She  had  no  bashful  timidity,  yet  a 
rare  appreciation  of  what  belonged  to  her  sex.  She  was  so  truth- 
ful and  so  earnest  that  she  stopped  just  this  side  of  enthusiasm  ;  she 
was  not  an  enthusiast  either.  She  was  too  thoughtful,  too  gentle,  too 
considerate  to  be  an  enthusiast. 

Theresa  and  I  were  friends.  If  friends,  what  had  we  in  common  1 
A  desire  Jor  happiness.  So  we  talked  and  walked  and  read  and 
studied  together.  But  we  never  spoke  to  each  other  of  the  feelings 
we  entertained  of  each  other.  I  doubt  if  we  entertained  feelings  to 
speak  of;  had  we  done  so,  the  universal  soul-pervading  influence 
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of  her  spiritual,  would  have  been  narrowed  down  to  the  individaal* 
and  the  positive.  Then  we  should  have  been  in  love ;  in  love,  a  spe- 
cious term,  which,  like  the  paradise  of  fools,  has  never  been  bounded 
nor  defined.  Not  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  phrase,  but  what 
to  believe  in  it  I  do  not  exactly  know.  That  true  love  can  exist 
without  friendship  is  impossible,  indeed  I  believe  that  it  must  rest 
upon  friendship  or  it  will  die  away.  And  friendship  can  be  predi- 
cated only  of  hearts  which  are  congenial,  whose  currents  flow  and 
harmonize  together. 

But  to  return.  The  idea  of  loving  Theresa,  (as  the  word  is  usually 
employed)  of  claiming  her  for  mine  and  mine  only,  was  what  I  never 
thought  of,  and  if  I  had  thought  of  it,  the  idea  would  have  distressed 
me.  No ;  much  as  we  were  thrown  together,  and  our  communion  was 
uninterrupted,  I  never  entertained  a  wish  that  Theresa  should  ever  be 
to  me  more  than  she  then  was.  The  thought  of  drawing  her  to  my- 
self and  calling  her  mine  and  mine  oply,  seemed  saci^ege.  Was 
our  companionship  then  so  entirely  spiritual  ?  It  should  seem  so ; 
and  when  I  thought  of  it  I  believed  that  I  had  divined  what  Kauff* 
man  labored  so  hard  upon :  '  The  true  relation  of  the  sexes  to  each 
other.'  I  began  to  think  that  the  world  had  gone  on  hitherto  all 
wrong ;  that  the  social  condition  of  man  was  founded  upon  error,  and 
that  a  false  idea  of  this  '  relation'  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble. 
I  said  to  myself  if  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  why  may  there  not  be  examples  of  the  same  spi- 
ritual companionship  here  upon  the  earth  ?  and  why  should  not  such 
examples  become  universal  i 

In  thia  way  did  my  ideas  rove  around  resting  first  upon  one  hypo- 
thesis, then  upon  another,  while  my  opinions  continued  wandering  and 
unsettled.  .  .      ^  . 

But,  shall  I  confess  it,  there  were  times  when  in  the  society  of 
Theresa,  my  heart  craved  something  different  from  her;  when  I 
yearned  for  the  mortal  Psyche  ;  when  the  Venus  Aphrodite,  not  the 
Venus  Urania,  seemed  to  inspire  me.  I  pined  for  some  exquisite  '  crea- 
ture of  earth's  mould,'  who  should  unite  purity  with  her  mortality, 
who  should  possess  the  embroidered  girdle  which  fills  the  beholder 
with  love  and  desire,  who  should  excite  feelings  entirely  different 
fix>m  those  I  entertained  toward  Theresa.  Some  being  who  should 
realize  to  me  the  happiness  of  an  earthly  passion,  and  afford  me  the 
enjoyment  of  an  interested  affection. 

At  length  I  longed  to  love  as  the  children  of  earth  love. 

And  this  longing,  did  it  make  any  difference  in  my  feelings  for 
Theresa]  None  whatever.  She  was  still  the  same  to  me.  In  these 
new  heart-develdpments  her  influence  was  as  effectual  as  it  ever  had 
been.  It  softened  and  purified  and  spiritualized  these  very  earthly 
longings,  it  neither  destroyed  nor  suppressed  them. 

As  for  Theresa  herself,  notwithstanaing  all  pur  intercourse,  I  never 
could  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  I  know  not  what  I  should 
have  found  there,  but  sometimes  I  thought  the  discovery  would  make 
me  happy.  .  «     . 

Returning  one  afternoon  from  the  town,  I  found  a  note  traced  in  a 
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female  hand*  requesting  me  to  come  to  the  lodgings  of  Wolfgang 
Hegewisch.    Since  the  interview  in  which  he  bad  given  me  his  his- 
tory I  had  been  frequently  to  see  him.     At  times  I  found  him  convales- 
cing and  ag^n  worse  ;  he  was  fiowever  evidently  growing  weaker,  and 
I  watched  him  with  much  solicitude.  When  he  desired  me  to  stay  I  re- 
mained, and  when  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for  conversation  I  shortened 
my  visits.  By  thus  humoring  his  feelings,  my  society  began,  as  I  thought, 
to  have  a  happy  effect  upon  him.     The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  seemed 
in  better  spirits  than  usual,  and  a  natural  cheerfulness  of  manner  pre- 
vailed which  completely  metamorphozed  the  unfortunate  misanthrope. 
^  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  Hegewisch  the  agreeable  change. 
'  Yes,  my  friend,'  replied  he,  '  I  have  changed ;  thank  God,  my 
deliverance  is  near !' 
'  What  do  you  mean  V 

Hegewisch  put  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  shook  his  head  and  with  a 
faint  but  not  mournful  smile  replied  : 

'  Something  here  tells  me  that  a  few  days  will  release  me  from  the 
world.  Is  not  that  a  cause  for  cheerfulness  t  Of  late  my  mind  has 
been  clearer.  I  owe  you  much  for  it  I  have  looked  over  my  life 
and  feel  that  since  that  fearful  evenly  a  phrenzy  has  possessed  me. 
What  I  have  done,  what  I  have  said,  what  I  have  thought  in  that 
phrenzy  I  scarcely  know,  but  I  feel  confident  that  my  Maker  will  not 
hold  me  accountable  for  it.  I  have  considered  lately  that,  since  I  can 
look  only  upon  the  course  of  events  as  they  happen  upon  the  earth,  and 
do  not  know  what  shall  be  the  administration  of  things  hereafter, 
I  have  not  regarded  the  uihole  circumference  of  my  being  and  that  I 
have  complained  too  soon.  Do  you  wonder,  afler  what  I  have  expe- 
rienced, that  now  my  brain  is  clear  and  my  mind  calm,  death  should 
be  a  great  release  to  me.' 
'No.' 

'  You  speak  like  a  friend  ;  without  affectation,  but  with  kindness. 
Hear  me.  I  shall  never  leave  this  room.  But  I  would  bid  the  world 
farewell  with  cheerfulness  and  with  dignity;  resignation  I  have  not  to 
practise.  The  days  of  my  youth  return  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  inno- 
cent buoyancy  of  heart  which  I  used  to  enjoy.  Does  this  not  be- 
token a  happy  future  %  Were  not  the  words  of  my  Meta  prophetic  ? 
A  few  days  and  I  shall  know.  I  have  sent  for  my  mother.  She  will 
be  here  to-night  My  kind  physician  —  my  father's  tried  friend  —  is 
aheady  here ;  he  insists  upon  remaining  with  me  although  he  admits 
that  there  is  no  hope.  I  would  bid  you  adieu  !  You  touched  my 
heart  when  I  believed  it  lifeless.  You  have  befriended  me  much 
every  way.  Would  that  I  could  befriend  you  in  return.  Listen  to 
me.  Leave  this  place ;  break  off  your  present  mode  of  life.  You 
i^ink  too  much,  you  do  not  perform,  although  performance  is  your 
province.  You  will  become  crazed  here,  you  know  enough  of  books, 
at  least  for  the  present ;  strike  out  into  the  world ;  interest  yourself 
in  its  pursuits ;  mingle  in  practical  life  even  at  the  expense  of  min- 
gling in  its  follies.  Return  to  free,  happy  England.  You  can  serve 
your  fellow  men  in  some  way.  It  is  time  you  made  the  attempt* 
Apply  your  energies  in  that  direction.  My  friend,  I  speak  with  the 
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august  prescience  of  a  dying  man,  when  I  say  to  you  :  Sbake  off  this 
chronic  dream-life  and  act  !     Farewell  V 

I  was  deeply  affected. 

'  I  cannot  leave  yon  so/  I  said,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes. 
'  I  will  not  leave  you  until  you  have  promised  to  send  for  me  if  you 
are  worse.     Do  not  refiise.' 

<  I  will  promise,  but  do  not  come.  You  will  almost  make  me  feel 
a  pang  at  parting.' 

From  what  passed  at  this  interview,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
trusion again  to  visit  Hegewisch,  unless  I  was  summoned.  I  looked 
daily  wid^  a  feverish  anxiety  for  the  promised  message.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  with  what  trepidation  I  opened  the  note  of  which  I 
have  spoken  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.  From  its  con- 
tents I  could  gather  nothing.  By  the  way,  I  have  the  note  in  this 
drawer ;  here  it  is.  A  woman's  hand  certainly,  though  the  charac- 
ters are  traced  hurriedly,  and  without  much  distinctness ; 

'  Herr  St  Leger  will  so  gut  sein  als  zu  kommen  an  No.  — , 

Strasse.'     ('  Mr.  St.  Leger  will  please  call  at  No.  — , street.') 

I  left  the  house  and  hurried  back  to  the  town.  I  turned  down  ^is 
street  and  across  that,  threading  my  way  into  the  remote  section 
where  Hegewisch  had  taken  his  lodgitigs,  until,  anxious  and  out  of 
breath,  I  arrived  at  the  door.  I  did  not  stop  at  the  entrance,  but 
passed  directly  up  stairs,  without  meeting  any  one.  Coming  to 
Hegewisch's  apartment,  I  knocked  gently.  There  was  no  response. 
I  knocked  again  :  no  answer.  I  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room :  it  was  vacant  I  cast  my  eyes  toward  the  apartment  of  which 
Hegewisch  had  said,  with  bitterness,  '  there  I  sleep.'  The  door  into 
it  was  open,  and  there  indeed  I  discovered  the  object  of  my  visit 
Wolfgang  Hegewisch  lay  partly  raised  upon  the  bed,  which  bad  been 
moved  into  the  centre  of  the  narrow  chamber.  On  one  side,  and  with 
her  arm  under  the  head  of  her  dying  son,  sat  the  baroness ;  upon  the 
other,  regarding  the  young  man's  countenance  with  discriminating 
solicitude,  stood  his  friend  and  physician. 

As  I  approached  nearer,  Hegewisch  turned  his  eyes  toward  me, 
and  smiled  a  look  of  recognition.  This  caused  the  baroness  to  turn 
around.  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  feebly  by  my  friend.  The 
bai'oness  rose  hastily,  came  toward  me,  took  my  hand,  drew  me  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  burst  into  tears.  I  could  not  remain 
unmoved ;  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes.  I  tried  in  vain  to  prevent 
it,  but  they  would  come.  What  was  I  to  do  1  what  could  I  do  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  mother  ?  At  this  moment  the  physician  entered 
the  room.     He  addressed  the  baroness  kindly,  but  with  firmness : 

'  Madam,  how  can  you  give  way  to  the  force  of  your  grief,  when 
by  so  doing  you  cause  your  son  such  pain  1  As  for  myself,  his  calm 
and  dignified,  I  may  say  his  heavenly  composure,  fills  my  breast  wiA 
a  strange  happiness,  unusual,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.  I  pray 
you  be  calm.' 

By  this  time  I  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  join  with  the  physician 
in  endeavoring  to  assuage  her  grief.  The  baroness  made  a  strong 
effort  to  become  self-possessed. 
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'  It  18  not  thb  sinffle  blow,'  said  she, '  that  so  unnerves  me ;  it  is  this 
in  the  succession  of  horrid  events  which  over-tops  all,  crushing  by  its 
super-added  weight  the  little  strength  that  remained  to  me.' 

I  inquired  how  my  friend  was.  The  physician  shook  his  head. 
<  Alas !  he  may  die  at  any  moment  The  renewel  of  the  spasms  must 
overpower  him.  He  made  me  promise  to  send  for  you  before  it  was 
too  late.  You  may  go  in.  He  is  so  calm,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  his 
being  excited.' 

I  proceeded  to  the  bed-side,  followed  by  the  physician  and  the 
baroness. 

'  Oh,  Father  of  Mercies !'  murmured  I, '  what  have  become  of  those 
days  of  happy  wooing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  1  h  there  anything 
tangible  in  the  awful  past  I  Should  life  to  man  be  made  up  of  such 
contradictions  1' 

I  took  the  hand  of  my  friend.  He  had  scarce  strength  to  return 
the  slight  pressure  which  I  gave  it.  But  that  smile  again  illumined 
his  countenance  with  an  expression  delightful  to  contemplate. 

'  You  see  I  have  kept  my  promise/  whispered  he.  '  I  feel  a  dread- 
ful weight  removed  from  my  heart.  I  am  happy.  I  am  calm  too. 
Were  it  not  for  my  mother,  I  should  not  have  a  shadow  of  unpleas* 
anteess  cross  my  spirit.  I  say  again,  remember  not  what  I  have  ut- 
tered in  my  wild  moments.  My  griefi  have  been  greater  than  I  could 
bear;  but  now — ah!  now — Meta  —  at  last  my  Meta  beckons  me 
hence.'  •  • 

'  Mother — mother !'  ejaculated  Hegewisch,  suddenly  dropping  my 
hand,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

His  mo^er  flew  to  his  side.     The  spasms  had  returned. 

'  Meta,  dear  Meta  I  Gently,  mother — gently.  Lo !  I  see — I  see ! ' 
.  ..... 

He  was  dead !  .... 

^   I  could  do  nothing  in  that  awful  moment ! 

...... 

At  a  subsequent  interview  I  narrated  to  the  afflicted  parent  all  that 
I  had  known  of  her  son.  I  had  to  tell  the  story  over  and  over  aeain. 
In  some  way  she  discovered  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  haa  re- 
garded him  with  kindness,  and  her  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 

The  remains  of  the  young  Baron  of rest  in  the  sombre  tomb 

of  his  fathers,  at  the  old  casde  on  the  Rhine.  The  baroness  still  sur- 
vives. Solitary  and  desolate-hearted  she  waits  with  resignation  the 
summons  to  follow  her  husband  and  her  son. 

And  Caspar  t  He  too  lives  —  lives  in  the  Castle  of  Richstein,  in 
possession  of  wealth  and  influence  and  power.  Full  of  life,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  days,  he  prosecutes  his  selfish  plans  —  successfiilly 
prosecutes  them.    But  he  is  GoD-forsaken,  and  abhorred  by  man. 

He  also  waits  the  summons. 

Reader,  have  I  digressed  too  much  in  ilarrating  the  story  of  Wolf- 
gang Hegewisch  1  1  trow  not.  It  impressed  me.  It  conveyed  its 
lesson,  and  therefore  do  I  record  it. 
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Pbovsiubs  FOft  THE  Pkoplk  ;  or  niuitrations  of  Practical  OoodneM  drawn  from  the  Book  of 
Wiodom.  By  E.  L.  Maooon,  Author  of  *  The  Orators  of  the  American  Revolution.*  In  one 
▼olorae :  pp.  272.    Boston :  Gould,  Kxmdall  akd  Lxncojun. 

A  BUOcEaBFDL  attempt  is  made  in  thif  excellent  volame  to  disctia  the  exalted  |»in- 
ciples  of  cliristian  morality  in  a  manner  adapted  to  general  comprehenaom.  Each 
topic  18  complete  in  itself,  and  bean  directly  upon  the  practical  duties  of  life.  Incoa- 
structing  his  chapters,  Mr.  MaoooNi  while  he  has  wisely  relied  in  the  main  on  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  has  not  avoided  other  sources  of  valuable  instruction.  Ethical 
writers,  ancient  sages  and  modem  poets,  have  recorded  very  striking  thoughts  upon 
the  themes  contained  in  the  volume  under  notice,  and  their  affinnations,  we  are 
glad  to  perceive,  are  regarded  as  none  the  less  pertinent  and  valuable  because  their 
authon  did  not  enslave  themselves  to  a  sect,  nor  serve  limited  circles  as  Ugotted  dog- 
matists. '  The  best  impressions  of  the  best  mindi,'  observes  our  author,  *  m  every  age 
and  clime  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  rendered  subordinate  to  the  illustration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  great  doctrines  which  relate  to  man's  temporal  and  eternal  wdfrre.* 
The  reverend  writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  seventeen  of  the  proverbs  of  Soix>mon, 
which  he  literally  rendera  *  Proverbs  for  the  People,*  by  painting  in  truthful  colon 
'  Captiousness,  or  the  Censorious  Man  ;'  *  Kindness,  or  the  Hero  who  best  Conquers ;' 
'  Sobriety,  or  the  Glory  of  Young  Men ;'  *  Frugality,  or  the  Beauty  of  Old  Age ;' 
'  Temptation,  or  the  Simpleton  Snared ;'  <  Integrity,  or  the  Tradesman  Prospered ;' 
'  Extravagance,  or  the  Spendthrift  Disgraced ;'  '  Vanity,  or  the  Decorated  Fool ;' 
<  Pride,  or  the  Scomer  Scorned ;'  *  Idleness,  or  the  Slothful  Self-murdered ;'  <  Indus- 
try, or  the  Diligent  made  Rich  ;'  '  Perseverance,  or  the  Invincible  Champion  ;*  '  Sin- 
cerity, or  the  Irresistible  Persuader  ;'  *  Falsehood,  or  the  Dissembler  Accursed ;'  and 
*  Deceit,  or  the  Knave  Unmasked.'  One  can  easily  see  what  a  field  is  here  for  va- 
riety and  force  of  inculcation ;  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  well  occupied. 
Tlie  great  object  in  each  of  Solohon*s  proverbs,  to  adopt  the  words  of  a  modem  stu- 
dent and  translator  of  his  works,  *  b  to  enforce  a  moral  principle  in  words  so  few  that 
they  may  be  easily  learned,  and  so  curiously  selected  and  arranged  that  they  may 
strike  and  fix  the  attention  simultaneously ;  ^hile,  to  prevent  the  mind  from  becommg 
&tigued  by  a  long  series  of  detached  sentences,  they  are  perpetually  diversified  by  the 
changes  of  style  and  figure.  Sometimes  the  style  is  rendered  striking  by  its  pecnliar 
simplicity,  or  the  familiarity  of  its  illustration ;  sometimes  by  the  grandeur  or  lofUneM 
of  the  simile  employed  on  the  occasion ;  sometimes  by  an  enigmatical  obeenrity, 
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which  rooMs  the  carioiity ;  very  frequently  by  a  -BtroDg  and  catcbiDg  antithetis ;  oc* 
cammally  by  a  playiii]  iteration  of  the  lame  word ;  and  in  nnmerocu  instances  by  the 
slegaiii  pleonasms,  or  the  expression  of  a  single  or  commoft  idea  by  a  Inxnriance  of 
agreeable  words.'  Now  in  the  enlargement  of  these  proverbs,  and  in  punning  in  de- 
tail the  thoogfats  which  they  suggest,  and  in  enforcing  the  lessons  which  they  briefly 
UMmlcate*  we  may  well  belicTe,  judging  from  the  result  before  us,  that  our  author  did 
not  altogether  lose  Bightlbf  the  character  of  the  models  above  indicated.  Our  friend 
most  allow  us  to  suggest  one  thing  to  his  better  taste  and  revised  judgment ;  and  that 
is,  the  eommeneefnent  of  a  quotation  from  an  author,  or  a  contemporary  orator,  with 

*  8ay9  the  eloquent  Robbet  Haix,*  etc.,  or  *  Said  Bishop  Boenet,'  etc.  This  eliptl- 
eal  phraseology,  sometimes  adopted  '  for  short'  by  verbal  anecdote-vendem,  is  to  our 
eonception  inelegant  in  exercitations  which  imply  subsequent  hand-writing  and  proof- 
reading.   If  it  ts  a '  custom,'  dear  Sir, '  pray  you  avoid  it ;'  for  it  is  certainly  one 

*  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.' 


Tax  LiFB  AKD  Tbouohts  OF  JoBN  FosTKB..    By  W.  W.  EvBKTs.  AnthoT  of  'Putor'i  Hand- 
Book,*  etc.    lAone  volome :  pp.  314.    New-York :  Eowabd  H.  Flxtqbbk. 

RoBBET  Hall,  certainly  a  judge  of  originality  as  of  eloquence,  remarked  of  Fobtee 
*  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  genius ;  his  writings  are  like  a  great 
lumber-wagon  loaded  with  gold'  In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  collected  and 
classified  for  convenience  of  reference  and  use  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  Fos- 
tbe's  writings,  with  headings  indicating  their  scope  and  bearing,  together  with  a  com- 
pendious view  of  his  life  and  a  copious  index.  Fostee's  works  are  distinguished  by 
a  grand  combination  and  supremacy  of  intellectual  traits.  '  He  thought  with  system 
as  well  as  laboriously,  and  availed  himself  of  passing  occurrences  and  casual  mental 
excitements  for  the  illustration  and  elaboration  of  his  views  of  some  subject  that  had 
been  long  revolved  in  the  ocean  of  his  mind,  like  a  pebble  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
sea.'  Another  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character  and  writings  was  a  deep  love  of 
nature,  and  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery.  He  preserves 
a  qiecial  truth  and  consistency  in  all  language  involving  figure,  and  prunes  away  all 
those  superflmties  of  image  which  rather  display  the  ingenuity  and  fertility  of  the 
author's  mmd  than  his  subject  We  take  from  an  essay  upon  Fostee's  character 
and  writings  the  subjoined  passage,  which  involves  an  example  of 'his  style.  His  re- 
flections upon  death  and  a  future  life  are  certainly  very  eloquent : 

*Bii  aoadoas  cariosity  about  the  future  waa  quickened  by  the  approach  of  death  and  the  de- 
eaaae  of  frieoda.  After  the  demlae  of  any  acquaintance,  he  seemed  impatient  to  be  made  ae- 
qnainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  inTlstble  world.  On  one  such  occasion,  rather  more  than  one 
year  before  his  own  departure,  he  exclaimed.  *  They  do  n't  come  back  to  toll  us  I' — then,  after 
a  short  sUenee,  emphatically  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  added,  with  a  look  of  intense 
seriousness,  *  but  we  shall  know  some  time.'  After  the  death  of  his  son,  he  says :  « I  hare 
thought  of  him  as  now  in  another  world,  with  the  questions  rising  again, '  Where,  oh  I  where  f 
ia  what  manner  of  existence  T  amid  what  scenes,  and  rerelations,  and  society  I  with  what  re- 
membrances of  this  world,  and  of  as  whom  he  haa  left  behind  in  it  f '—  questions  so  often  breathed, 
but  to  which  no  Toice  replies.  What  a  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery  overpowers  the  mind,  to 
think  that  he  who  was  here  ~  whose  last  look,  and  words,  and  breath,  I  witnessed  —  whose  eyes 
I  closed — whose  remains  are  mouldering  in  the  earth  not  far  hence  —  should  actually  be  now  a 
eonsclous  intelligence,  in  another  economy  of  the  universe  I*  *  How  full  of  mystery,  and  won- 
der, and  aolenwity,  is  the  thought  of  where  he  may  be  now,  and  what  his  employments,  and 
how  divine  the  rapture  of  feeling  with  infinite  certauity  that  he  has  begun  a  never*ending  life  of 
progreasive  Joy  and  slory  I'  Reflecting  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  inquires :  •  Oh  I  what  is 
the  transition  ?  ...  It  is  to  be  past  death — to  have  accomplished  that  one  amazing  act  which 
we  have  yet  undone  before  us.  and  are  to  do.  It  is  to  know  what  that  awful  and  mysterious 
thing  is,  and  that  its  pains  and  terrors  are  gone  past  forever.    *  I  have  died,'  our  beloved  friend 
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Myi  now,  with  txnltitioii,  *  tad  I  lire  to  die  no  more  I  I  hvre  conqoexed  ttroogh  thei  blood  of  the 
Lakb.'  '  '  Whftt  ia  it  to  hare  pawed  throngh  death,  and  to  be  now  looking  upon  it  aa  an  event 
MUnd-^an  event  from  which  she  li  everj  moment  ftrtiier  removing ;  when  ao  latelT,  when 
bnt  a  few  days  since,  she  was  every  moment,  as  aU  mortals  are,  aypraiehing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  it  f  What  must  be  the  thonghts,  the  emotions,  on  closelv  comparing  thefts  two  statea,  nnder 
the  amazing  Impression  of  actual  experience  T  How  many  dark  and  most  interesting  and  aolenm 
quettimu  (as  they  are  to  us,  aa  they  recently  were  to  her)  are  now  to  her  qnectiona  no  longer  I* 

We  commend  these  writingB  of  Fo«tbr  to  a  wide  diffosion ;  albeit  we  remark  boom 
few  things  which  we  could  wish  had  been  omitted.  His  nitfrow-minded  views  touch* 
ing  certain  amusements  and  accomplishments  of  children,  for  ezamplcf  are  unworthy 
a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit. 


HonsKHOLD  Eduoatzon.    By  Habbut  ICASTxaxAU,  Author  of  *  Eastern  Life,'  etc.    Philadel- 
phia :  Lba  akj}  Blancbaed. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  an  American  gentleman  of  distinction,  once  connected 
with  the  chief  councib  of  the  nation,  remark,  that  while  Miss  Ma&tinkau  was  in  this 
country  she  sought  on  several  occasions  to  see  bim,  but  that  he  fortunately  managed 
to  escape  an  interview.  'I  did  n't  wish  her  to  see  me,'  said  be,  *  and  she  did  n't 
She 's  making  a  book,  I  understand,  on  this  country,  and  she 's  collecting  matter  for 
it  daily ;  going  round,  with  that  lithe  trumpet  of  hers,  sticking  it  out  and  drawing  in 
all  sorts  of  things,  like  an  elephant  in  a  menagerie,  who  thrusts  out  and  slaps  around 
his  trunk,  imbibing  here  an  apple,  there  a  piece  of  cake,  here  a  handful  of  nuts  and 
there  perhaps  a  chew  of  tobacco.  She  is  welcome  to  put  into  her  trunk  any  thing 
that  she  can  get  out  of  me !'  Now  it  is  this  very  propensity  of  Miss  AfAETiNKAU,  this 
ubiquity  of  observation  and  assiduity  of  collection,  which  makes  her,  to  our  mind,  so 
interesting  a  writer.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  her  to  tell  us  *  how  to  observe,'  and 
how  to  appreciate  those  who  do  observe  properly.  We  have  often  wondered  that  an 
'  old  maid'  (pardon  us,  ladies !)  like  the  author  of  <  Deerbrook'  should  have  written  the 
very  best  description  extant  of  the  universality  and  potency  of  the  passion  of  love ; 
and  we  are  well  nigh  equally  surprised  that  the  same  elderly  girl,  who  never  had  chick 
nor  child  in  her  life,  should  put  forth  a  work  on  '  Household  Education,'  which  for  many 
excellences  might  have  been  the  production  of  the  mother  of  the  GracchiL  In  the 
volume  under  notice  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  a  benevolent,  kindly  spirit,  a  warm 
love  of  children,  an  appreciation  of  their  little  wants,  and  a  keen  scent  of  the  abuses 
to  which,  in  their  tender  years,  they  are  subject.  Take  up  the  volume  we  have  been 
considering,  American  mothers,  and  see  whether  or  no  we  have  not '  spoken  sooth.' 
See  whether  there  are  not  strong  common-sense  views  of  matters  which  perhaps  you 
yourselves  have  but  faintly  understood,  and  inculcations  which,  if  intelligently  noted 
and  carefully  heeded,  may  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  yourselves  in  raising  up 
and  rightly  managing  your  own  households.  You  will  find  set  forth  in  terse  language 
what  is  necessary  to  the  care  of  the  human  frame,  in  its  developments  of  the  powers, 
of  the  progressive  intellectual  training,  of  the  habits,  personal,  mental,  family,  etc, 
with  other  the  like  matters,  which  you  will  perhaps  be  taught  by  the  pages  under 
review  to  regard  as  more  important  than  you  have  hitherto  considered  them.  They  are 
the  result  of  what  the  author  has  observed  and  thought  on  the  subject  of  *Life  at 
Home*  during  upward  of  twenty  years'  study  of  domestic  life  in  great  variety. 
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Poua  BT  JAMSS  T.  FiSLSS.    In  one  Tolttme.    pp.  120.    Botton :  William  D.  Ticxicor  ako 
CoxrAHT. 

Mr.  FiBuw  m  a  genial  poet    He  writes  with  nmplieity  and  evident  facility,  and 

ym  can  we  hia  heartt  and  ita  tm/  thonghta,  in  his  vene.    Beaide  being  an  excellent 

jodge  of  homan  natnie,  the  phaaee  of  hunan  character,  be  ie  a  keen  ohBerver  and  a 

ftothfnl  limner  of  the  beanties  of  the  outer  world.    The  fint  poem  in  the  very  hand- 

■ome  Tolome  before  oa  was  pronounced  before  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library  Asm>- 

dation  oa  the  fifteenth  of  last  Norember.    It  is  entitled  <  The  Pott  of  Honor  ;*  and 

we  shall  justify  our  ^ipreciatioo  of  ita  spirit  by  presenting  the  reader  with  a  single 

psasage  from  it    If  the  following  be  not  good,  then  are  we  no  judge.    A  poUtician, 

seeking  the  post  of  honor,  runs  a  aort  of  inquisitorial  gauntlet  before  he  even  obtains 

Par  example : 

*  Go  mark  its  inflnenee  o'er  each  scene  of  life ; 
Your  neighbor  feeU  it,  and  yoor  neiahbor's  wife ; 
He  o*er  Columbia's  District  sees  it  sniae. 
WhUe  she,  more  modeet,  thinks  a  coach  diTine. 

*  Be  rich,  and  ride !'  the  buxom  ladv  cries : 

*  Be  femoaa,  John  t'  his  answering  heart  replies ; 
The  aolden  portals  of  the  Chamber  weit 
To  grre  thee  entrance  at  the  next  debate ; 
Get  Totes,  get  station,  and  the  goal  is  won— 
Shine  in  the  Senate,  and  eclipse  the  son ; 
Quadrennial  glory  shall  compensate  toil. 
The  feast  of  office,  and  the  flow  of  spoil.' 
Poor  child  of  Fancy,  party's  candidate. 
Bom  of  a  caucus,  what  shall  be  thj  fate  f 
Nursed  bj  a  clique,  perplexed  I  see  thee  stand. 
Holding  a  letter  in  tny  doubtful  hand ; 
It  eomes  with  qnettions  that  demand  replies,  y 
Important,  weighty,  relevant  and  wise. 

*  Respected  Sir/  the  sheet  of  queries  runs, 
In  solid  phalanx,  like  election  buns : 

*  Respected  Sir,  we  humbly  beg  to  know 
Your  mind  oo  matters  that  we  name  below ; 
Be  firm,  consistent— that  is,  if  you  can ; 
The  country  rocks,  and  we  must  know  our  man ; 
And  first,  what  think  you  of  the  Northern  Lights, 
And  is  it  fatal  when  a  mad  dog  bites  T 
Do  you  allow  your  com  to  mix  with  peas. 
And  can  you  doubt  the  moon  is  one  with  cheese  f 
If  all  your  young  potatoes  should  decease, 
What  neighbor's  patch  would  you  incline  to  fleece  t 
When  Lot's  slow  help-meet  made  that  foolish  halt, 
Was  she  half  rock,  or  only  table-salt  T 
And  had  the  ark  run  thumping  on  the  stumps, 
Would  you,  if  Uiere,  haTO  aided  at  the  pumps  t 
Do  you  approve  of  men  who  stick  to  pills. 
Or  aqueous  pilgrims  to  Vermont's  broad  hills  f 
Do  you  mark  Friday  darkest  of  the  seven  f 
Do  you  beliere  that  white  folks  go  to  Heaven  f 
Do  you  imbibe  brown  sugar  in  your  tea  f 
Do  TOU  spell  Congress  with  a  K  or  C  T 
Will  you  eat  oysters  in  the  month  of  June, 
And  soap  and  sherbet  with  a  fork  or  spoon  f 
Toward  what  amusement  does  your  fancy  lean  f 
Do  you  believe  in  France  or  LAHAaTin  t 
Shall  TOU  at  church  eiaht  times  a  month  be  found, 
Or  only  absent  when  the  box  goes  round  f 
Should  Mr.  SPKAKsa  ask  you  out  to  dine, 
Will  you  accept,  or  how  would  you  decline  I 
In  case  a  comet  should  our  earth  impale. 
Have  you  the  proper  tongs  to  seize  his  tail  ? 
For  early  answers  we  would  make  request; 
Weigh  well  the  topics,  calmly  act  your  best ; 
Show  us  your  platform,  how  yon  mean  to  tread. 
Plump  on  vour  feet,  or  flat  upon  your  head ; 
If  yoor  opinions  coincide  with  ours. 
We  delegate  to  you  the  proper  powers.' 
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This  extract,  we  must  not  omit  to  add,  affords  only  an  example  of  one  of  the  difie- 
rent  and  varied  themes  touched  upon  in  '  The  Post  of  Honor,'  but  it  is  all  for  which 
we  can  find  present  space.  The  following '  Ballad  of  the  Tempest'  is  simple  yet  pic- 
turesciiie : 


'  Wx  wore  crowded  to  the  cabin, 

Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep ; 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

•  'T  is  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast. 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder '  Cut  away  Vxe  mast  V 

*  So  we  jshuddered  there  in  silence, 

For  the  stoutest  held  his  breatii, 
While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 


*  As  thus  we  sat  In  darkness, 
Each  one  busv  in  his  prayers. 


We  are  lost !'  the  captun  shouted, 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

« But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 

As  she  shook  his  icy  hand, 
*  Is  n't  God  upon  the  ocean. 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  f 


'  Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  mom  was  (riiining  elear.* 


We  rather  suspect  that  some  of  our  readers  conid  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  per- 
son who  sat  for  the  following  portrait  of  *  A  Malignant  Critic*  Certain  we  are 
that  there  is  one,  whose  name  has  perhaps  been  mentioned  on  some  two  or  three  oc- 
casions in  the  Knickerbocker,  in  terms  we  hope  of  proper  disrespect,  whom  the 
*  coat'  will  fit  exactly,  whether  made  for  himself  or  no : 

*  Rail  at  him,  brave  spirit  I  surround  him  with  foes  I 

The  wolf's  at  his  door,  and  there 's  none  to  defend ; 
He 's  as  '  poor  as  a  crow ;'  give  him  lustier  blows, 
And  do  n't  bo  alarmed,  for  he  has  n't  a  friend. 

*  Now  twirl  your  red  steel  in  the  wound  you  have  made  — 

His  wife  lies  a-dying,  his  children  are  dead ; 
He  '11  soon  be  alone,  man,  so  do  n't  be  afraid. 
But  give  him  a  thrust  that  will  keep  down  his  head. 

'  He  has  n't  a  sixpence  to  buy  his  wife's  shroud, 
He  '  writes  lor  a  living' — so  stab  him  again  I 
Raise  a  laugh,  as  he  timidly  shrinks  from  the  crowd. 
And  hunt  him  like  blood-hound,  most  yaliant  of  men  I 

'  Ha  I  finished  at  last —  there  he  bangs ;  cut  him  down ; 

A  fine  manly  forehead  I'  I  hear  you  exclaim ; 
Now  choose  your  next  victim,  to  nckle  the  town. 
And  your  heart-pointed  pen  shall  reap  plenty  of  fame !' 

Did  you  never,  in  society,  reader,  after  the  ice  had  been  somewhat  broken,  and  yon 
had  exhausted  the  nameless  nothings  that  go  to  make  up  what  is  miscalled  *  convena- 
tion'  with  some  three  or  four  affected  yonng  ladies,  presently  find  yourself  by  the  side 
of  a  sensible,  well-informed,  simple-mannered  girl,  who  was  content  to  be  and  to  act 
herself?    If  you  have,  you  will  appreciate  the  following : 


*  She  came  among  the  gathering  crowd, 

A  paaiden  fair,  without  pretence. 
And  when  they  asked  her  humble  name 
She  whispered  mildly,  *  Common  Sense.' 

•  Her  modest  garb  drew  every  eye. 

Her  ample  cloak,  her  shoes  of  leather. 
And  when  they  sneered,  she  simply  said : 
*  I  dress  according  to  the  weather.* 


*  They  argued  long,  and  reasoned  loud. 

In  dubious  Hindoo  phrase  mysterious. 
While  she,  poor  child,  could  not  divine 
Why  girls  so  young  should  be  so  serious. 

'  They  knew  the  length  of  Plato*s  beard, 
And  how  the  scholars  wrote  in  Satuxn  ; 
She  studied  authors  not  so  deep. 
And  took  the  Bible  for  her  pattera.' 


Go  to  the  nearest  book-store,  reader,  and  possess  yourself  of  this  beautiful  volume, 
from  which  we  can  quote  no  more  '  at  this  present.'  It  will  be  found  replete  with 
pleasant  fancy  and  true  feeling. 
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<  Tbv  Clbrot  of  Ahkkica.'  -^  We  have  just  rieen  from  the  penieal  of  a  yery 
entertainiog  hook,  of  which  we  with  to  afford  oar  readem  a  slight  foretaBte.  It  is  a 
ynAnme  of  Anecdote*  Uluitrative  of  the  Character  of  MiniHer$of  Religion  in  the 
United  8tate9*  and  ia  from  the  prev  of  Meona.  J.  B.  LimifCOTT  and  Compant,  Phila- 
delphia. There  ia  a  little  cant  now  and  then  to  be  found  in  its  pagee,  and  eome  slight 
polemical  Oliherality  occasionany  to  be  met  with,  together  with  three  or  four  instances 
of  <  obtainmg  a  hope'  that  will  strike  the  reader,  we  think,  as  very  '  remote  canaes  of 
good  ends;*  otherwise,  the  work  is  nnexceptionable ;  nor  indeed  do  the  blemishes  we 
have  indicated  mterfere  with  the  <  entertainment'  which  the  book  affords.  Let  as  pass 
to  a  few  extracts.  We  scarcely  ever  Ihonght  until  now  how  appropriate  a  prayer  for 
manhood  is  the  ensaing  Teiae,  which  dies  on  onr  ear  every  night  from  the  innocent 
lips  of  childhood: 

*  A  ▼nnnuax.B  elergymui,  and  doctor  of  dirinity,  in  New-Hampshire,  at  ihn  age  of  terenty 
yean,  lodged  at  the  hoaae  of  a  pioua  friend,  where  he  observed  the  mother  teaching  some  short 
prayers  and  hymns  to  her  chlliuren.  '  Madam,'  said  he,  *  your  Instractlons  may  be  of  far  more 
miportance  Uian  yon  are  aware :  my  mother  taught  me  a  little  hymn  when  a  child,  and  it  is  of 
use  to  me  to  this  day.    I  never  close  my  eyes  to  rest,  without  first  saying : 

•Vow  I  lay  me  down  to  Blftop, 
I  pray  thi  Loiin  mv  soul  to  kr>ep: 
if  I  should  di.»  1-f  fare  I  wak*<, 
I  pray  the  Lood  my  soul  to  take.' ' 

Profession,  as  contradistingnished  from,  or  unconnected  with,  the  practice  of  good 
works,  was  properiy,  even  though  somewhat  coarsely,  rebuked,  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned below: 

*  A  msmfOTTTsmED  Methodist  preacher,  who  was  well  known  in  the  West,  was  once  preach- 
ing with  giest  fervor  on  the  freeneas  of  the  Gospel,  and  around  him  was  an  attentive  congrega- 
tion, with  eager  eyes  turned  to  the  preacher,  and  drlnkins^  every  word  into  their  souls.  Among 
the  rest  was  an  individual  who  had  been  more  remarkable  for  opening  his  mouth  to,  sav  amen, 
than  for  opening  his  purse.  Though  he  never  gave  money  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  yet  he 
might  be  said  to  support  the  pulpit,  for  he  always  stood  fry  it.  He  had.  on  this  occasion,  taken 
his  usual  place  near  the  preachers  stand,  and  was  making  his  responses  with  more  than  usual 
animation.  After  a  burst  of  burning  eloquence  from  the  preacher,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and 
cried  out  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  'Yes,  thank  God  I  I  have  been  a  Methodist  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  it  has  n't  cost  me  twenty-five  cents  1'  *Goo  bless  your  stingy  soul  1'  was  the  preacher'a 
emphatic  reply.' 

The  annexed  passage  from  the  discouBe  of  a  clergyman  in  Indiana  to  a  youthful 
congregation  possesBes  many  of  the  elements  of  true  eloquence.  The  similes,  although 
not  perhaps  new,  are  certainly  very  felicitously  empk>yed : 

*  I  BssRCH  yon,  my  young  friends,  to  live  for  eternity.  Go  to  the  worm  that  you  tread  upon 
and  learn  a  leaaon  of  wisdom.  The  very  caterpillar  seeks  the  food  that  fosters  it  for  another 
and  similar  state ;  and,  more  wisely  than  man,  builds  its  own  sepulchre,  from  whence  in  time, 
by  a  kind  of  resurrection,  it  comes  forth  a  new  creature,  in  almost  an  angelic  form.  And  now, 
that  which  was  Udeons  is  beautiful ;  and  that  which  crawled,  flies ;  and  0iat  which  fed  on  com- 
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parattrely  groat  food,  lipa  the  d«w  and  rsroU  In  rich  pMtaru;  an  emblem  of  that  i 

where  flows  the  river  and  crows  the  tree  of  life.    Could  the  caterpillar  hare  been  d_ 

from  its  proper  element  and  mode  of  Ufa,  it  had  never  attained  the  batterflT's  splendid  fonn 
and  hue ;  it  nad  perished  a  worthless  worm.    *  Consider  her  wajs,  and  be  wise.*    Let  it  not  be 


said  that  yon  are  more  negligent  than  worms,  and  that  your  reason  is  less  arailable  than  their 
instinct  As  often  as  the  butterfly  flits  across  your  patti,  remember  that  it  whispers  in  its  flight, 
*Lvnt  FOB  THX  PuTUBB.*  With  this  the  preacher  closed  his  diaeourse ;  but  to  deepen  the  im* 
pression,  a  butterfly,  directed  by  the  Hand  which  guides  alike  the  sun  and  an  atom  in  its  course, 
fluttered  through  the  church,  as  if  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  repeat  the  exhortation.  There 
was  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  its  voice  was  heard,  saying  to  the  gating  andience,  *  Lxrm 

FOB  TBS  FUTUBX  I*  ' 

Every  body  in  America  (and  not  a  few  in  England)  has  heard  of  'M  Father 
Taylor,^  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  Bethel  chapel  for  seamen,  and  of  his  simple,  natural 
eloquence.  The  annexed  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
he  is  wont  to  make  a  practical  application  of  an  important  tmth.  He  has  been  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  the  Bible : 

*  I  SAT,  shipmates,  now  look  me  full  in  the  face.  What  should  we  say  of  the  man  aboard  ship 
who  was  always  talking  about  his  compass,  and  never  using  it  f  What  should  you  think  of  tbe 
man  who,  when  die  storm  is  gathering,  night  at  hand,  moon  and  stars  shut,  on  a  lee  aliore, 
breakers  ahead,  then  first  begins  to  remember  hia  compass,  and  says,  *  Oh,  what  a  nice  oompase 
I  have  got  on  board  I'  if  before  that  time  he  has  never  looked  at  it  f  Where  is  it  tliat  yon  keep 
your  compass  f  Do  you  stow  it  away  tai  tiie  hold  f  Do  you  clap  it  into  die  fbrnMsak  I*  By 
this  time  Jack's  face,  that  unerring  index  of  the  soul,  showed  vUlbly  that  the  rtAiefw  od  ai- 
turdum  had  begun  to  tell.  Tlien  came,  by  a  natural  logic,  as  correct  as  that  of  the  schools,  the 
impnvemaa :    *Now  then,  brethren,  listen  to  me.    Believe  not  what  tbe  aooifer  and  the  infidel 


say.  The  Bible,  the  Bible  is  th^  compass  of  life.  Keep  it  always  at  hand.  SteadUy,  steadily 
fix  your  eye  on  it  Study  your  bearmg  by  it  Make  yourself  acouainted  with  all  its  points. 
It  will  serve  you  in  calm  and  in  storm,  in  the  brightness  of  noon-oay,  and  amid  the  blackness 


of  night ;  it  will  carry  you  over  every  sea,  in  eveiy  cUme,  and  navigate  you  at  last  into  the 
harbor  of  eternal  rest' 

The  lamented  Dr.  Stauohton,  of  I^iladelphia  (whose  melting  tones  have  more 
than  once  fallen  upon  oar  ears,  while  sitting  at  night  with  dear  friends  long  since  in 
the  eternal  world,  in  the  old  '  Academy*  in  Foarth-street,)  once  closed  an  appeal  he- 
fore  a  charitable  society  with  this  admirable  illustration:  *  Two  boats,  some  time  ago, 
were  sent  from  Dover  to  relieve  a  vessel  in  distress.  The  fury  of  tbe  tempest  overset 
one  of  them,  which  contained  three  sailors,  and  a  companion  sunk.  The  two  remain- 
ing sailora  were  floating  on  the  deep ;  to  one  of  them  a  rope  was  thrown ;  but  he  re- 
fhsed  it,  crying  out,  'Fling  it  to  Tom;  he  is  just  ready  to  go  down ;  I  can  last  some 
time  longer.'  They  did  so ;  Tom  was  drawn  into  the  boat  The  rope  was  then  flong 
to  the  generous  tar,  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  drowning.  Look  on  the  botsteraas 
sea  of  this  world.  You  have  yonr  conflicts,  we  acknowledge,  but  there  are  some  that 
cannot  la$t  like  you.  Tkroto  out  immediately  to  their  assistance,  or  it  may  be  too 
late.'  The  effect  is  very  great  upon  an  audience  of  such  familiar  illustrations.  Here 
is  another  one,  employed  by  Rev.  Dr.  MsacEn  of  South-Carolina,  in  enforcing  the  im- 
portance of  aiming  at  high  attainment,  and  '  going  on  to  perfection :  <  Some  christians 
are  afraid  to  aim  high.  Alas,  they  have  not  as  mnch  courage  as  a  chicken.  As  I  was 
sitting  in  my  piazza  one  pleasant  evening  last  summer,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fowls  as  they  were  going  to  their  rest  One  little  chicken  particulariy  attncted  my 
notice.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  limb  pretty  high  up  a  tree,  and  made  an  meflTectnal 
aim  to  gain  it  He  then  took  another  position,  and  repeated  his  eflbrt  to  reach  it,  bat 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Still,  in  no  wise  discouraged,  he  kept  his  eye  upon  the  limb 
first  chosen,  and  tried,  and  tried,  and  tried  again ;  but  to  no  purpose.  Six  times  he  tried  and 
failed,  but  the  $eventh  time  he  reached  it  My  brethren,  aim  high  ;  press  on  to  per- 
fection ;  try  to  have  as  much  courage  and  perseverance  as  that  little  chicken.' '  The 
subjoined  capital  anecdote  is  related  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moodt  of  Maine: 

*  CoLONXL  iNoaAHAK,  a  Wealthy  parishioner,  had  retained  his  large  stock  of  com  in  a  time 
of  great  scard^,  in  hopes  of  nismg  the  price.    Father  Moody  heard  of  it,  and  resolved  upon 
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apoblie  attack  vpon  die  traaagraMor.  flo  he  mtom In  tiie  polpit  aae  8«bb«tli«  md  aamed  hi* 
text,  from  Prorerbs :  *  He  tluit  witiliholdetii  com,  the  people  ahall  cvne  him ;  bat  blessings 
shsUbenpondieheadofUmtiMtseneChit.'  ColoaelliMiftAaAKeoaM  not  bnt  know  to  whom 
the  reference  was  made,  but  he  held  np  his  head,  and  &eed  his  pastor  with  a  look  of  stolid  nn* 
eoDsdoaaneas.  Fadier  Mooot  went  on  with  some  very  q>plicable  remarks,  but  Colonel  In- 
aaAHAM  still  pretended  not  to  nnderstand  the  allnaion.  Father  Mooot  grew  yeirj  warm,  and 
beeame  still  more  direct  in  his  remarks  upon  matters  and  things ;  bat  Colonel  Imobaham  stiU 
held  np  his  head  as  high,  perhaps  a  little  higher,  than  ever,  and  wonld  not  pnt  on  the  coat  pre* 
pared  for  him.  Father  Moonr  at  length  lost  all  palienee.  *  Colonel  Inoaauak  V  aaid  he,  *  you 
mom  that  I  mean  yo« ;  why  do  n*t  yon  hang  down  yonr  head  V ' 

A  honyly  iUuftnUioii  by  a  colored  preacher  in  Philadelphia,  stmok  na  as  being  both 
good  and  characteiidtic :  *  My  bred'ren,  de  liberal  man  w'at  gib  away  hia  prop'aty  aaut 
gwine  to  hebben  for  datf  no  more  dan  aome  of  you  wicked  ainnen.  Charity  aint  no 
good  widoDt  rigbteoameoi.  It  ia  like  beef-ateak  widoat  gravy ;  dat  ia  to  aay,  no  good, 
nohow.'  We  were  mnch  imprcawd  with  the  following  appeal  made  by  a  roTerend 
defgyman  to  the  atndenta  of  an  eaatem  college,  aaMmUed  in  the  chapel  on  the  oc« 
canon  of  the  lodden  death  of  one  of  their  number:  '  Yoong  man,  yon  are  now  atrang 
and  fall  of  health ;  bat  let  me  tell  yoa  the  apade  which  ahall  dig  your  grave  may  be 
already  fbiged ;  year  winding-aheet  may  be  lying  in  yonder  store ;  and  that  clock,* 
pobtii^  to  one  on  the  iront  of  the  gallery, '  may  be  eoonting  oat  the  momenti  of  the 
last  Sabbath  of  your  life  !*  '  The  tick  of  that  clock,'  aaya  the  narrator,  <  entered  my 
very  aool ;  it  seemed  like  the  aoond  of  the  keys  in  the  doors  of  the  eternal  world.' 
l^iere  is  mention  made,  in  the  volume  we  are  conaidering,  of  a  doll  clergyman  who 
cornered  a  farmer  whom  he  seldom  saw  at  hia  ministrations,  by  asking  him  directly, 
after  A  little  reproof  for  his  sin  of  omiasioa,  <  Shall  we  see  you  at  church  next  Sabbath  7 
« Y-e-e-a,'  he  replied,  slowly, '  y-e>e-s,  I  'II  go  —  or  send  a  hand !'  It  was  the  same 
interesting  clergyman  who,  one  hot  drowsy  summer-day,  found  on  concluding  a  long 
discourae,  that  half  bis  congregation  were  rubbing  their  eyes  and  waking  up,  being 
startled  by  the  sadden  silence ;  whereupon  he  very  quietly  said :  *  My  friends,  this  ser- 
mon cost  me  a  good  deal  of  labor,  in  fact  rather  more  than  usual ;  yon  don't  seem  to 
have  paid  to  it  quite  as  much  attention  as  it  dcaerves.  I  think  I  will  go  over  it  again  !* 
And  go  over  it  he  did,  from  text  to  exhortation.  He  '  had  'em  there,*  did  n't  he  t 
There  is  a  good  lesson  in  the  fdkywing:  *  A  celebrated  divine,  who  waa  remarkable  in 
the  first  period  of  his  ministry  for  a  boisterous  mode  of  preaching,  suddenly  changed 
his  whole  manner  in  the  pulpit,  and  adopted  a  mild  and  dispaasionate  mode  of  delivery. 
One  of  hia  brethren  observing  it,  inquired  ,of  him  what  had  induced  him  to  make  the 
change.  He  answered,  <  When  I  was  young,  I  thought  it  was  the  thunder  that  killed 
the  people ;  but  when  I  grew  vnser,  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  lightning;  so  I  de- 
termined in  future  to  thunder  less  and  lighten  more.'  Some  idea,  but  we  presume  a 
laint  one,  is  gi^en  of  SuMMERnsui's  eloquence,  in  a  passage  from  a  charity  sermon 
before  the  pupils  of  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  thia  city  in  1822,  who  at  a  sig- 
nal had  risen  up  before  the  audience: 

•1 


nAffsrsa  these  children  now  to  yon.  Behold  them  I  They  stand  before  yon  as  you  must 
before  the  Judgment*seat  of  Cmuar.  Turn  away  from  these  children  of  alBiction,  and 
when  the  Loan  says  'Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  unto  me/ yon 
too  may  stand  dumb  —speechless  in  shame.  Silence  like  theirs  is  eloquence.  The  hand  of 
Gon  has  smitten  them,  but  the  stroke  which  blasted,  conaecrated  them.  Fatrsb  of  Merciea  t 
palsy  not  that  hand,  wither  not  that  eye,  which  can  gaze  on  tfaeae  objeeta  and  not  foel  compaa- 
sion  I  On  aw  be  the  wrong.  I  hare  failed  to  move  them  —  these  children  hare  ftUed.  Thou 
canst  moTo  them  I  O  descend,  as  widi  cloven  tongues  of  lire,  and  ted  Tliou  an  entrance  into 
every  heart!' 

*  None  save  those  who  heard  these  aentenoes  in  that  great  congregation,'  says  the 
narrator,'  can  conceive  the  fervor  with  which  they  were  uttered.'  More  than  a  thou- 
sand doHars  were  collected  at  the  clooe  of  the  diaoonise,  including  a  rich  gold  necklaoe 
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and  seTerel  diamond  rings.  SuHMBansLD  loved  to  preach ;  and  we  conld  well  belioYe 
that  it  was  himself  and  not  Dr.  Fatbon  who  directed  those  words  to  be  engraved  upon 
the  plate  on  his  coffin :  '  Remember  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  yoa  while  I  was 
yet  present  with  you  ;'  a  voice  of  admonition  and  warning,  even  from  the  very  grave. 
Here  is  a  little  description  of  a  tract,  by  a  colored  man  who  had  been  converted  through 
the  influence  of  one :  '  I  never  knew  afore,  massa,  w'y  dey  caU'em  tracks;  but  when 
I  read  dat  little  book,  it  track  me  dis  way  an*  it  track  me  dat  way ;  it  track  me  all  day 
an'  it  track  me  all  night ;  w'en  I  go  out  in  de  bam,  it  track  me  dar ;  it  tracl^pie  ebery 
w'ere  I  go :  den  I  know  w'y  dey  call  'em  tracks.'  This  reminds  us  of  a  tract-dispen- 
ser who  called  at  the  house  of  an  unbeliever  in  the  country,  to  whom  he  said,  <  WHl 
you  permit  me.  Sir,  to  leave  a  few  tracts  T  *  Yes/  was  the  abrupt  reply,  *  leave  your 
tracks  as  quick  as  you  like,  but  let  the  heels  be  toward  the  door !  Good  morning.  Sir.' 
The  perambulating  colporteur  retired  to  report  the  affront  to  the  auxiliary  branch  of 
the  parent  society.  The  young  man  who  on  one  occasion  '  supplied  the  pulpit'  of  the 
late  Dr.  Emmons  did  n't  elicit  any  very  great  compliment  from  the  Doctor,  although  he 
baited  the  hook  for  him :  <  I  hope.  Sir,  I  did  not  weary  your  people  by  the  length  of 
my  sermon  to-day.'  <  No,  Sir,  not  all,  nor  by  the  depth  either,'  replied  the  Doctor. 
We  subjoin  a  single  example  of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  Wbitkfiild  : 

*On  one  occasion  WmrBFisLD  wm  preachinv  in  Boston  on  the  wonders  of  creation,  prori- 
denee,  and  redemption,  when  aTioIent  tempest  of  thunder  imd  lightning  came  on.  In  the  midst 
of  the  sermon  it  attained  to  so  alarming  a  height  that  the  congregation  sat  in  almost  breathless 
awe.  The  preacher  closed  his  note-book,  and  stepping  into  one  of  the  wings  of  the  desk,  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  with  much  feeling  and  fine  taste  repeated : 

Bark  '  Tnr  ErrnvAt.  rends  the  Hky! 

A  mighty  voice  before  liim  goes; 
A  voico  of  music  to  bli  fri«nd«. 

But  thrpatJ^^nin^  thunder  to  hl«  foe*  : 
'Come,  children.'  to  your  KATaaR's  amu; 

Hidii  in  the  chamberu  of  my  grace. 
Till  the  fierce  storm  bo  overblown. 

And  my  revenging  fury  cease.^ 

*'  Let  ns  devoutly  sing,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ooo,  this  hymn :  Old  Handred.' 
*  The  whole  congregation  instantly  rose,  and  poured  forth  the  sacred  song,  in  which  they  were 
nobly  accompanied  by  the  organ,  in  a  style  of  pious  grandeur  and  heart-felt  devotion  that  was 
probably  never  surpassed.  By  the  time  the  hymn  was  finished,  the  storm  was  hushed ;  and  the 
sun,  bursting  forth,  showed  tiirough  the  windows,  to  die  enraptured  assembly,  a  magnificent 
and  brilliant  arch  of  peace.  The  preacher  resumed  the  desk  and  his  discourse,  with  this  appo- 
site quotation : 

"  Look  upon  the  ndnbow ;  praise  Hiii  that  made  It.  Very  beantiful  it  is  in  the  brightness 
thereof  f  It  compasseth  die  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle ;  and  the  hands  of  the  Most 
HxoH  have  beaded  it  I' ' 

Very  rarely  has  Wbitcfield  been  excelled  in  the  ability  to  seize  and  apply  the  leesons 
arising  out  of  an  mcident  or  an  occasion.    '  The  young  minister  in  the  west'  rather 

<  caught'  the  '  infidel  judge  near  the  Allegany  mountains,'  who  was  ridiculing  to  a 
circle  of  by-standere  the Bible-accoant  of  the  creation  of  man:  'Perhaps,'  said  be, 
*some  of  us  existed  a  while  in  less  perfect  organizations,  and  at  length,  as  nature  is 
always  tending  toward  perfection,  we  became  men,  and  others  sprang  into  life  in  other 
ways ;  and  if  we  could  find  a  rich  country  now,  which  had  not  been  injured  by  the 
hand  of  man,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  should  see  them  produced  from  the  trees.*  To 
this  the  young  minister,  who  had  been  sitting  silent  in  a  quiet  comer,  made  answer: 

<  Sir,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  upon  the  subject,  for  I  have  travelled  in  the  richest  part  of 
Texas,  where  I  saw  the  forest  in  its  native  perfection,  unsullied  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  there  I  have  seen  large  pigs  growing  upon  the  trees.  The  nose  is  the  end  of  the 
stem,  as  yon  see  by  its  fonn ;  and  when  ripe,  I  have  seen  them  fall,  and  proceed  di- 
rectly to  eating  the  acorns  that  grew  upon  the  same  tree  {'    '  No  more  at  present'  fium 

<  The  clergy  of  America.' 
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GoHor  WITH  Readees  and  CoEEEsroNOBim. — '  The  gold  £BTer/  writes  a  <  down- 

eait'  conespoiideiit, '  ii  raging  hereaboot  with  great  violence.   S ,  one  of  my  neigh- 

bon,  has  contribated  not  a  little  to  its  fory.  His  office  is  a  place  where  idleis  most  do 
coBgregate,  and  he  interests  them  by  reading  letters  which  he  has  never  received. 
Some  ^Ye  or  six  had  assembled  in  his  office  a  few  days  since,  to  talk  over  the  gold 
news,  when  he  suddenly  remarked :  *  By  the  way,  they  do  give  most  extrod'nary  ac- 
coonts  of  that  country.  I  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  fiiend  ont  there,  and 
(taking  up  a  letter  from  his  table,)  I  *11  read  yon  a  part  of  it : 

*  Wx  arriTed  at  St.  Frandico  three  weeks  ago  yesterday,  and  after  stoppiag  there  four  days 
to  reerah  and  make  preparatioiis,  we  set  out  for  the  gold  country.  Hie  eonnHy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento  is  exoeedfaigly  fine,  and  the  soil  the  most  iisrtile  in  the  worid.  We  passed 
several  wheat-fields  which  had  just  been  reaped,  and  would  yield  oyer  two  haadred  bnsbels  to 
the  acre.  There  is,  however,  one  draw -back;  this  neighborhood  is  much  infested  with  nozi- 
oos  serpents ;  and  more  than  as  likely  as  not,  In  picking  np  a  bundle  of  wheat,  you  will  take  a 
huge  rattlesnake  in  your  arms  I  We  passed  along  up  the  river  without  making  much  stop, 
and  soon  came  to  the  gold  region.  We  found  the  gold  in  small  grains,  or  particles.  My  com- 
panions stopped  to  gather  it,  but  I  thought  I  would  keep  on  and  go  to  the  head-quarters,  if  I 
eould  find  them.  I  soon  came  to  where  I  found  the  precious  metal  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  wal- 
auL  Penetrating  the  country  farther,  I  found  it  became  more  plenty ;  and  I  frequently  noticed 
pieces  of.pure  gold  the  size  of  a  common  tea-kettle.  In  fact,  tlie  appearance  of  the  country 
in  many  places  reminded  me  of  one  of  our  New-England  corn-fields  after  die  com  has  been 
removed  and  before  the  pumpkins  have  been  gathered  I  Still  I  did  not  stop  there,  but  kept  on 
toward  the  source  of  the  river.  Here  the  country  was  broken  and  mountainous,  and  large 
boulders  of  gold,  of  the  sixe  of  a  five-pail  kettle,  were  quite  common.  I  came  at  length  to  a 
mountain,  In  which,  I  suppose,  the  river  takes  its  rise.  On  the  side  of  my  approach  it  was 
vary  abrupt  and  precipitous.  At  the  base  ot  a  high  cliff  I  looked  up  and  saw,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  me,  and  almost  over  my  head,  a  mass  of  solid,  shining  gold,  as  large 
ss  a  bunch  of  screwed  hay  I  It  seemed  to  be  suspended  by  a  single  root,  or  vine.  I  had  no- 
tiiiag  with  me  but  my  gun :  it  was  loaded  with  ball,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  fire  and  cut 
ofl^  the  cord  by  which  the  glittering  mass  was  hung ;  but  as  I  wa%,on  the  point  of  firing,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  I  did  the  gold  would  infallibly  fall  on  me  and  crush  me  to  pieces ;  so  I * 

<  Here  the  reader  was  interrupted  by  an  old  vagabond,  his  eyes  transfixed  with 
wonder,  and  the  tobacco-juice  running  down  each  comer  of  his  mouth,  who  broke 
out  with,  <  By  thunder !  /  '<2  a-fired !'  .  .  .  Hbeb  is  a  *  deferred  article,'  reader,  but 
it  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  we  think :  <  Thus  then  <  B.,'  as  touching  Spring.  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  he  be  not  exulting  before  we  are  <  out  of  the  woods.'  March  has  certainly  plea- 
sant days,  that  sometimes  surprise  us  with  a  touch  of  summer ;  but  he  is  generally  a  roy- 
stering,  blustering  fellow,  for  the  most  part,in  this  meridian : '  First  month  of  the  Spring! 
Ever  welcome  commencement  of  the  atmospheric  Eden !  Wintbe  has  passed  away ; 
legitimate,  three-monthed,  old-fashioned  Wintee,  is  no  more.  He  is  in  his  cave, 
wanning  his  fingem,  and  getting  the  <  frost-bite'  ont  of  his  toes.  There  let  him  stay, 
the  old  Turk !  and  ponder  over  the  past — Kim  past  How  many  poor  devils  has  he 
frozen  to  death  during  his  <  reign  of  terror'— how  many  starved !  The  mother,  with 
her  babe  clasped  in  her  withered,  bloodless  arms,  dead,  dead  on  her  bed  of  icy  straw ! 
Can  WiiiTEE  weep  ?  Let  him  weep  now  at  these  his  crimes.  Still,  there  are  redeem- 
ing qualities  in  the  old  bore,  and  there  is  pardon  for  him,  as  well  as  for  other  sinneis. 
Our  sleigh-rides  and  our  fint-of-Jannary  calls ;  our  Christmas  giees  and  frolics ; 
stockings  of  children,  girls  and  boys,  hung  up  by  the  fire-place  or  the  bed-post ;  our 
friends  lounging  into  the  parior  and  chatting  with  the  wife  and  the  wife's  two  siaten, 
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or  three  or  four,  if  there  be  00  mtuy,  and  our  ratreat  into  the  back-room,  where  Bill 
the  waiter  has  made  a  spread  of  creature-comforts,  segaiv  and  punch,  and  a  cold  piece 
of  ham  from  Maryland  or  Virginia,  with  oystera  stewed,  broiled  and  fHed,  and  the 
wmd  outside  coming  up  against  the  windows  m  pnfi,  and  when  it  finds  it  can 't  get 
in,  whistling  like  a  cow-boy,  home  returning  from  the  fields  at  snn-down.  Old  war« 
rior,  grizzly  old  mffian,  stand  aside,  and  do  n't  disturb  the  wmdow-curtains  with  your 
surly  breath  !  You  have  no  business  in  our  back-parlor,  or  m  our  front-parlor,  or  in 
the  bed-rooms,  where  Virtue  and  Innocence  and  Love  sleep  under  the  can«^»y  of 
Home.  And  now  that  Winter  is  away,  and  *  cut'  by  the  other  seasons,  let  us  wel- 
come the  Spring.  Delicious  Gon-gift  is  Spring.  It  comes  tripping  orer  the  fields 
like  the  '  girl  we  love,*  buds  bunting  into  flower  twined  within  her  hair ;  that  hair 
which  WiNTsa,  the  frosty  barber,  had  coiffed  in  ice  and  powdered  with  snow.  Wel- 
come, then,  bright  *  Heart's  Delight !'  T\\\  our  souls  with  comfortable  thoughts  and 
dreamy  happiness ;  and  when  the  Summer  solstice  comes  to  take  your  place,  may 
yon  yield  up  your  wand  of  beauty  with  no  immodest  look,  to  make  the  burning  seaaon 
warmer  in  his  career !'  .  .  .  Sheridan  once  stole  a  crown-piece  from  Swift  when 
he  was  asleep,  and  left  in  its  place  these  lines : 

'  Dbab  Dban,  since  yon  in  sleepy  wise 
Hare  ope'd  yonr  month  and  closed  yonr  eyes, 


Like  ghost  I  glide  along  yonr 
And  softly  shnt  your  parlor-d 
For  should  I  break  your  sweet  repose, 


Who  knows  what  money  yon  might  lose  t 
Since  oftentimes  it  bath  been  found 
A  dream  has  giren  ten  thousand  pound. 
Then  sleep,  my  friend— dear  Dban,  sleep  on, 
And  all  you  get  shall  be  yonr  own, 
ProTided  you  to  this  agre^ 
That  all  you  lose  belongs  to  me  T 

Whbn  we  hear  a  pompous,  censorious  person  mveighing  agamst  his  acquaintances, 
enlarging  upon  mere  flaws  m  the  characten  of  those  who  are  infinitely  his  superiors  in 
every  virtue  which  reflects  honor  upon  human  nature,  we  can  hardly  resist  the  incli- 
nation to  say  to  him  in  the  words  of  an  old  author :  *  Look  into  the  dark  and  hidden 
recesses  of  your  own  heart,  and  consider  what  a  number  of  impure  thoughts  brood 
and  hover  there»  Uke  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  face  of  the  soul ;  take  a  prospect  of  the 
fancy,  and  see  it  actmg  over  the  several  scenes  of  pride,  of  ambition,  of  envy,  last 
and  revenge ;  tell  how  often  a  vicious  mclmation  has  been  restrained,  for  no  other 
reason  but  just  to  save  yonr  credit  or  interest  in  the  worid,  and  how  many  unbecoming 
ingredients  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  your  best  actions.  Would  yon  be 
able  to  bear  so  severe  a  test?  Would  you  be  willing  to  have  every  thought  and  in- 
ward motion  of  your  heart  laid  open  and  exposed  to  view  7'  Not  a  bit  of  it!  .  .  .  Wb 
asked  in  our  last  number  '  Who  to  H,  Melvill  7'  The  question  has  been  answered 
to  our  great  satisfaction.  In  the  fint  place,  our  esteemed  contemporary^  of  *  The 
Albion*  weekly  journal  tells  us:  '  He  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chaplain  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  Principal  of  Haileybury  College,  an  establishment  belonging  to  the 
East-India  Company,  in  which  youths  are  educated  for  the  civil  department  of  their 
service.  Dr.  Melvill  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  England.* 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  received  from  our  friends  the  puUishen,  Messrs.  Stah- 
roRD  AMD  Swonns,  Number  139  Broadway,  two  large  volumes,  containing  all  of  Dr. 
Mblvill's  published  sermons ;  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  them,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve in  the  justice  of  the  high  praise  awarded  by  the  <  AlkknC  to  the  eloquence  of 
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their  author.  Withoat  farther  prefiuse,  we  propoee  to  preeent  the  reader  with  the 
meane  of  judging  himielf  of  the  style  and  genioi  of  onr  author ;  hk  *  breathing  woid^y 
hii  bold  figures,  his  pictnresqne  images,  and  rapid,  rivid,  fervid  aspirations.'     The 

*  spring-time  of  the  year*  has  oome ;  and  in  the  warm  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  up 
thitmgfa  the  yeins  of  ooontless  trees  and  plants,  nature's  resonection  is  going  on.  It 
seems  an  sppropriate  period  wherein  to  ask  oonelyes  the  momentoos  qaestion,  *  With 
what  body  do  we  come,'  when  at  the  general  resurrection  we  ^ipear  at  the  bar  of 
judgment?    Mr.  Mblyiix^b  argument,  based  upon  the  declaration  of  Him  who  said 

*  /  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  is,  that '  there  hath  not  died  the  man  who  shall 
not  lire  again,  and  live  again  in  that  identical  body  which  his  spirit  abandoned  when 
sommoned  back  to  God.'  Our  eloquent  author  treats  of  this  great  subject  in  two  dis- 
ooiines,  one  entitled  *  The  Doctrine  of  the  Reeurreetion,*  the  other  *  The  Cfeneral 
Remnreetion  and  Judgment.^    From  the  first  we  segregate  the  ensuing  pasMge : 

■I  CANNOT  master  the  mysteries  of  the  sepulchre.  I  may  have  sat  down  in  ooe  of  the  soli- 
fades  of  natare ;  and  I  may  haTe  gaxed  on  a  flrmament  and  a  landsciye  which  seemed  to  bum 
with  divinity ;  and  1  may  have  heard  the  whisperings  of  a  more  than  bumap  Toice,  telling  me 
that  I  am  destined  for  compaoionship  with  the  bright  tenantry  of  a  far  lovelier  scene ;  and  I 
may  then  have  pondered  on  myself ;  tnere  may  have  throbbed  within  me  the  pulses  of  etemi^ ; 
I  may  have  felt  the  soarings  of  the  immaterial,  and  I  may  have  risen  thrilling  with  the  thought 
that  1  should  yet  find  myself  the  immortal.  But  if,  when  I  went  forth  to  mix  again  with  my 
fallows,  the  splendid  thought  still  crowding  eTeir  chamber  of  the  spirit,  I  met  the  spectacle 
of  tiie  dead  borne  along  to  their  burial ;  why,  this  demonstration  of  human  mortality  would 
be  as  a  thonder-eloua  passing  over  my  brilliant  contemplations.  How  can  this  buried  man  be 
judged  f  How  can  he  be  put  upon  trial  f  His  soul  may  be  judged,  his  soul  may  be  put  upon 
trial ;  but  his  soul  is  not  himsell' 

In  calling  attention  to  the  eloquent  passages  which  ensue,  we  should  not  omit  to 

premise,  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  medical  and  surgical  authorities  of  the  world 

pronounce  the  resurrection  of  the  natural  body  as  phyHeaUy  impoeeible.    How  many 

haye  '  given  their  bodies  to  be  burned  7'    They  were  '  eonevmed,  and  vanished  out  of 

their  place.'    '  Nor,'  reason  many  beneyolent  and  christian  impugners  of  the  doctrine 

of  a  physical  resurrection,  *  would  it  be  desirable,  were  it  possible.    Are  deformities, 

are  all  the  ills,  to  which  onr  frames  are  subject  on  earth,  to  be  reviyed  and  perpetuated 

in  heaven  7'    We  confess  that  the  deformed  little  girl,  who  was  for  the  first  time 

called  by  her  brother,  when  in  anger,  a  *  hunch-back,'  asked,  to  onr  conception,  a 

very  natural  question  of  her  weeping  mother,  when  the  poor  child  lay  dying :  '  Mother, 

I  shall  not  be  so  there,*  pointing  upward,  *  shall  17    I  shall  be  etraight,  won't  I, 

when  I  get  to  heaven  7    Yet  you  will  ibioio  me,  dear  mother,  won't  you  7*    But  to 

our  extracts: 

*  Thm  frame-work  of  flesh  in  which  my  soul  is  now  enclosed  will  be  reduced  at  deafli  to  the 
dust  from  which  it  was  taken.  1  cannot  tell  where  or  what  will  be  my  sepulchre ;  whether  I 
shsll  sleep  in  one  of  the  quiet  chnroh-ysrds  of  my  own  land,  or  be  exposed  on  some  foreign 
shore,  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  or  seek  a  tomb  in  the  depths  of  the  unfathom- 
able waters.  But  an  irreversible  sentence  has  gone  forth :  '  Dust  thou  art*  and  to  dust  thou 
Shalt  return ;'  and  assuredly  ere  many  years,  and  perhaps  ere  many  days  have  elapsed,  must 
my  *  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacled  dissoWed,'^ rafter  from  rafter,  beam  from  oeam,  and 
the  particles  of  which  it  has  been  curiously  compounded  be  separated  from  each  other,  and 
perhaps  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  And  who  will  pretend  to  trace  the  wanderings 
of  these  particles,  into  what  substances  they  may  enter,  of  what  other  bodies  they  may  form 


part,  so  as  to  appear  and  disappear  many  times  in  living  shape  before  the  dawn  of  the  great 
day  of  the  universe  f  The  elements  of  which  my  body  is  composed  may  have  belonged  to  the 
bone  and  flesh  of  succoMive  generations ;  and  when  I  shall  have  passed  away  and  been  forgot- 
ten, they  will  again  be  wrought  into  the  structure  of  animated  beings.  And  when  you  tUnk 
that  my  body  at  the  resnrrection  most  have  at  least  so  much  of  its  original  matter  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  identity,  for  the  making  me  know  and  feel  myself  the  very 
same  being  who  sinned  and  suffered  and  was  disciplined  on  earth,  you  must  admit  that  nothing 
short  of  infinite  power  could  prevail  to  the  watching  and  disentaacling  and  keeping  duly  sepa- 
rate what  is  to  be  again  builded  into  a  habitation  for  my  spirit,  so  tnat It  may  be  brought  toge- 
ther from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth,  detached  from  other  creations,  or  extracted  from  other 
substances.  .  ■  .  This  matter  may  have  passed  through  Innumerable  changes.  It  may  have 
circulated  through  the  living  tribes  of  many  generations ;  or  It  may  have  been  waving  in  the 
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trees  of  the  forest ;  or  it  may  hftTe  floated  on  the  wide  waten  of  the  deep.  But  there  has  been 
an  Eye  upon  all  its  npropriations  and  aU  Its  transformations  ;  so  that,  Just  as  thonffh  It  had 
been  indelibly  stamped  from  the  fh-st  with  the  name  of  the  homan  being  to  whom  it  should 
finally  belong,  it  has  been  unerringly  reserved  for  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection.  The 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  atoms,  ttie  dust  of  kingdoms,  the  ashes  of  all  that  have  lived,  are 
perpetually  jostled,  and  mingled,  and  separated,  and  animated,  and  swept  away,  and  repro- 
duced ;  and  noTertheless,  not  a  solitary  particle  but  holds  itself  ready,  at  the  sound  of  the  laat 
trump,  to  combine  itself  with  a  mi^tituae  of  others,  in  a  human  body  in  wliieh  they  once  met 
perhaps  a  thousand  years  before.' 

What  a  scene  will  be  presented,  when  *  the  dead  and  the  mist  shall  have  been 
rolled  away  from  the  boondless  heroafler ;'  when  the  whole  globe,  its  monntains,  its 
deserts,  its  cities,  its  oceans,  shall  seem  resolved  mto  the  elements  of  human  kind ; 
and  millions  of  eyes  look  up  from  a  million  chasms ;  and  long-aeyered  spirits  rush 
down  to  the  tenements  which  encased  them  in  the  days  of  probation ;  standing  in  their 
resurrection-bodies  on  the  earth,  as  it  heaves  with  strange  convulsions,  and  looking  on 
a  firmament  lined  with  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  angels,  and  beholding  a  throne 
of  fire  and  cloud,  such  as  was  never  piled  for  mortal  sovereignty !  *  That  hour,'  adds 
our  eloquent  author,  *  so  full  of  mjrstery  and  might,  has  not  yet  arrived ;  but  it  mnat 
come ;  it  may  not  perhaps  bo  distant ;  and  there  may  be  some  of  us,  for  aught  we  can 
tell,  who  shall  be  alive  on  the  earth  when  the  voice  issues  forth  ;  the  voice  which  shall 
be  echoed  from  the  sea  and  the  city,  the  mountain  and  the  deserts,  all  creation  heark- 
ening, and  all  that  hath  ever  lived  simultaneously  responding.  But  whether  we  he 
of  the  quick  or  the  dead,  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  we  niust  hear  the  Toice, 
and  join  ourselves  to  the  swarming  throng  which  presses  forward  to  judgment.*  In 
the  sermon  entitled  '  Testimony  confirmed  by  Experience*  is  the  following  glowing 
description  of  the  fruition  of  christian  hope : 

'  Ob,  as  the  shinins  company  take  the  circoit  of  the  celestial  ci^ ;  as  they  '  walk  about  Zioo. 
and  go  round  about  her,'  telling  the  towers  thereof,  marking  well  her  bulwarks  and  considering 
her  palaces ;  who  can  doubt  that  they  say  one  to  another, '  As  we  have  heard,  so  liaTe  we  seen 
in  the  city  of  our  Goof  We  heard  ttiat  here  the  'wicked  cease  from  troubling,'  and  now  we 
behold  the  intense  deep  calm.  We  heard  that  here  we  should  be  with  the  Loaovand  now  w« 
see  him  face  to  face,  we  heard  that  here  we  should  know,  and  now  the  ample  page  of  univer- 
sal tmth  is  open  to  our  inspection.  We  heard  that  here,  with  the  crown  on  the  head  and  the 
harp  in  the  hand,  we  should  execute  the  will  and  hymn  the  praises  of  our  God,  and  now  we  wear 
the  diadem  and  wake  the  melody.'  .  .  .  <  It  is  not  tlie  voice  of  a  solitary  and  weak  fellow-man 
which  now  tells  you  of  haaven.  Goo  is  summoning  you.  Angels  are  summoning  you.  We 
are  surrounded  by  a  *  i^reat  cloud  of  witnesses.'  TIm  battlements  of  the  sky  seemed  thronged 
with  those  who  have  tought  the  good  fight  of  faith.  They  bend  down  from  the  eminence,  and 
bid  as  ascend,  through  the  one  Mkoiatob,  to  the  same  lofty  dwelling.  We  know  their  voices 
as  they  sweep  by  us  solemnly  and  sweetly.    They  shall  not  call  in  vain.' 

In  the  dsMsoune  upon  *  The  Power  of  Religion*  Mr.  Melvill  thus  depicts  a  man 
whose  attention  has  been  engrossed  by  commeroe,  and  whose  thoughts  have  been 
given  wholly  to  the  schemings  and  workings  of  trade : 

•  ICat  we  not  affirm,  that  when  the  grace  of  God  takes  possession  of  this  man's  soul,  there 
will  occur  an  extraordinary  mental  revolution,  and  that  too  brought  round  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  subjects  with  which  his  spirit  hss  newly  grown  conversant  f  In  place  of  oceans  which 
can  be  fathomed,  and  weighed  and  measured,  there  is  an  expanse  before  him  without  a  shore. 
In  place  of  carrying  on  intercourse  with  none  but  the  beings  of  his  own  race,  scparatnd  from 
him  by  a  few  leagues  of  distance,  he  sends  his  vessels  as  it  were  to  lands  tenanted  by  the  crea- 
tures  of  a  more  glorious  intelligence,  and  they  return  to  him  freighted  with  a  produce  costlier 
and  brighter  thtai  earthly  merchandLse.  In  place  of  acquaintance  with  no  ledger  aave  the  one 
in  which  he  casts  up  tlao  debtor  and  creditor  of  a  few  felloir*woTms,  there  rises  before  him  tiie 
vast  volume  of  doomsday,  and  his  gazings  are  often  on  the  final  balance-sheet  of  the  human 
population.' 

We  have  extended  our  extracts  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  our  available  space,  but 
we  *  canH  help  it ;'  nor  are  we  yet  quite  done.  The  reader  will  require  no  apology  on 
our  part  for  giving  the  subjoined  desultory  sentences  from  a  discourse  on  *  The  Adzan* 
iages  of  a  State  of  Expectation  :* 

•What  is  hope,  but  the  solace  and  stay  of  those  whom  it  most  cheats  and  deludes ;  whis- 
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p«riDf  of  health  to  the  flck  man,  and  of  better  dayi  to  the  dejected ;  the  tairj  name  on  which 
yoimg  imaginationa  pour  forth  all  the  poetry  of  their  aoiila,  and  whoae  ayllablea  float  lilie  atrial 
made  into  the  ear  of  trozea  and  paralyzed  old  aget  In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  griefs 
there  is  aearce  one  of  ao  croahiag  a  preaaare  that  hope  loaea  ita  dfaaticity,  becomiaf  nnable  to 
•oar,  and  bring  down  freah  and  fair  leaveafirom  lome  far-off  domafai  which  itself  creates.  Hope 
proTes  man  deathleaa.  It  is  the  atrngcle  of  the  soul,  breaking  looae  from  what  is  perishable* 
and  attesting  hex  eternity.  It  is  goodttiat  we  hope ;  it  is  good  also  that  we  <n^tly  wait.  Strive 
ya  therefore  to  net  patience  have  her  perfect  work.'  It  is  '  yet  a  little  while,  ana  be  that  shall 
come  will  come.'  Be  ye  not  diaheartened ;  *  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.'  As  yet 
there  has  been  no  day  to  thia  creation ;  but  the  day  comes  onward.  There  is  that  edge  of  gold 
on  the  snow-moontalBB  of  a  long-darkened  world,  widch  marka  the  ascending  of  the  sun  in  his 
strength.  *  Watchman,  what  of  the  night?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night f  The  watchman 
aaid,  *  The  morning  eometh,  and  also  the  night.'  On  then,  still  on  1  lest  the  mor^g  break  ere 
hope  and  waiting  haTe  wrought  their  intent.'  ,  v  •* 

Tbk  chance  qaotation  which  wo  made  in  ooi  last  number,  'Thtre  ahaU  he  no 
Night  in  Heaven,*  m  from  a  aennon  upon  that  great  theme,  in  the  present  reading  of 
which  we  were  forcibly  impresKd  with  these  brief  sentences :  *  In  heayen  the  mind 
will  haTe  the  power  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  understanding  shall  gather  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  truth  with  the  same  facility  as  the  organ  of  sense  the  beauties  of  a  landscape.' 
In  the  consideration  of  these  sermons  of  Melyiix  we  have  confined  ouraelves  to  the 
fint  only  of  the  two  yolumes  before  us.  We  may  find  occasion  hereafter  to  devote  a 
kindred  subsectkm  of  this  department  to  a  review  of  the  second  volume.  ...  *  Next 
to  the  *  Proek* — that  remarkable  western  animal,  which  has  two  short  legs  on  one  aide 
and  two  long  ones  on  the  other,  to  enable  him  to  *  keep  his  perpendicular*  while  gra- 
»ng  or  browsing  on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  and  which  is  only  caught  by  being 

*  headed'  and  turned  round,  when,  in  '  revened  position/  he  '  falls  to  rise  no  more'  as  a 

*  free  and  independent  Frock'  —  next,  we  say,  to  this  animal,  must  now  be  reckoned 
the  *  Ice-Breaker  of  the  Upper^Penobteot,'  of  which  a  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following  full  and  satisfactory  account :  *  It  is  said  that  they  den  in  an  immense  fis- 
snro  on  the  northerly  side  of  Katahdin.  They  generally  make  their  appearance  on 
the  lakes  about  the  first  of  April.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  not  more  than  four  or 
five  extant,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  but  one,  alleging  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  mora  having  been  distinctly  seen.  From  all  accounts  (I  speak 
of  the  one  concerning  which  their  seems  to  be  no  doubt)  he  is  about  two-thirds  as 
laige  as  a  middling-«ized  elephant.  There  is  nothing  very  peculiar  about  his  form,  pro- 
portions, etc.,  except  his  tail.  This  is  said  to -be  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  and 
at  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  extreme  tip  is  a  knot,  or  bunch,  of  the 
Bxe  of  a  bnshel*bosket,  and  of  great  consistency.  With  this  he  strikes  a  tremendous 
blow,  and  will  break  the  strongest  ice,  a  foot  thick,  with  perfect  ease.  The  lumber- 
men on  the  West  Branch  have  frequently  heard  the  report  of  his  blows  on  the  Che* 
snneook  ice,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  I  have  often  wondered  that  our  naturalists 
h&ve  made  no  attempts  to  obtam  them.  I  think  with  proper  caro  they  might  succeed. 
Let  a  company  well  furnished  and  propared  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure,  say 
about  six  weeks  hence,  and  I  make  no  doubt  they  would '  take  some  ;'  especially  if 
they  should  have  the  Baskahegan  Giant  with  them.'  ...  *  When,  in  1779,'  writes 

*  W.  S.,'  a  new  correspondent,  *  that  most  lamentable  comedy  of  a  tragedy,  <  The 
Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,'  was  first  produced  on  the.  Drury  Lane  boards,  Shbki- 
DAN  was  censured  of  some,  as  having  ridiculously  overdrawn  some  of  his  satirical 
sketches.  Probably  the  concluding  scene  in  the  fint  Act  was  of  this  number ;  and 
verily,  to  that  class  of  readeis  who  see  nothing  in  a  newspaper  but  the  news,  and  dis- 
miss the  advertising  columns  to  *  the  demnition  bow-wows,'  there  may  be  things  passing 
strange  therein.  We  allude  to  the  discourse  on  the  sublime  mystery  of  Puffing, 
wherein  the  Magnus  AroLLO  of  that  science  divides  the  whole  genus  into  sundry  dis- 
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tinct  species ;  the  puff  direct,  the  puff  preliminary,  the  puff  coUnsiTe,  the  puff  dbiiqae, 
and  the  puff  collateral.  In  this  age  of  progresnon,  the  apostle  of  this  difficult  profea- 
sioB  wodd  be  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  his  pupils,  in  the  practice  of  an  art  which, 
in  his  own  language, '  is  of  the  highest  dignity ;  yielding, a  tablature  of  beneroleiioe 
and  public  spirit ;  befriending  equally  trade,  gallantry,  literature  and  politics:  the  ap- 
plause of  genius,  the  register  of  charity,  the  triumph  of  heroism,  the  self-defence  of  con- 
tractors, the  fame  of  orators,  and  the  gazette  of  ministeiB.'  Without  farther  designation 
of  the  genus,  let  us  represent  a  speeiea  in  the  foOowing example  of  the  'puff  ct^ate- 
ral,'  taken  from  a  London  journal.  The  hand  of  a  master  is  palpable  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  porcine  praises  of  the  piece.    *  Hear,  oh  !  hear  his  piteous  story  .** 

■  Dnn  the  Jew  V    The  Hebrew  died  -» 

On  the  psTement  cold  he  lay ; 
Around  him  closed  the  tiring  tide, 

The  butcher*!  cad  set  down  Us  tray ; 
The  pot-boy  from  the  Dragon  Gieen 

No  longer  for  hia  pewter  calls ; 
The  Nereid  mahes  in  between, 

Nor  more  her '  iine  Uto  mackerel  i'  bawla. 

^DiedtheJewf    The  Hebrew  died. 

They  raiaed  him  gently  from  the  atone, 
They  ilnng  his  coat  and  neckcloth  wide. 

But  linen  had  that  Hebrew  none. 
They  raised  the  pile  of  hats  that  pressed 

His  noble  heaa,  hia  locka  of  snow: 
Bat  ah  !  that  head,  upon  his  breast, 

Sank  down,  with  an  expiring Cb' ." 

'  Died  the  Jew  r    The  Hebrew  died, 

Stmck  with  OTerwhelming  qnalms. 
From  the  flaror,  spreading  wide, 

Of  some  fine  Virginia  hams. 
Would  yon  know  the  &tal  spot, 

Fatal  to  that  child  of  sin  t 
These  flne*flaTored  hams  are  bought 

At  thirty,  Bishopsgate  Within  i  ^ 

Wc  are  right  well  pleased  to  hear  of  the  suecen  of  the  *  American  Dramatie  Fund 
Aaaaciation.*  The  rules  and  regulations,  which  had  been  thoroughly  matnred,  an 
excellent ;  and"  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  recent  benefit,  given  by  kind  perminioo 
at  the  Astor-Place  Opera-House,  netted  sixteen  hundred  dollan  to  the  treasory.  AJl 
our  managers  and  actors  cheerfully  Volunteered  their  services ;  and  even  the  hard- 
working secretary  and  treasurer,  Messis.  BnouoHAM  and  Potbt,  to  whom  salaiies 
were  voted  by  the  Managing  Committee,  promptly  declined,  but'  performed  and  aie 
performing  their  onerous  and  responsible  duties  gratuitously.  .  .  .  The  measoiB  of 
'  LiV  lines  is  peculiar ;  and  so  far  as  mere  novelty  is  concerned  they  might  prove  at- 
tractive ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  what  the  writer,  we  are  quite  sure,  ia  capaUe 
of  producing.  They  remind  us  not  a  little  of  those  odd  stanzas  addreaoed  by  Swirr 
to  his  physician,  of  which  these  lines  are  an  example: 

<  Whkn  I  left  yon,  I  found  myself  of  the  ffrape's  iuice  sick, 
And  the  patientest  patient  that  ever  you  knew  aiek ; 
1  pitied  my  eat,  whom  I  knew  by  her  mew  sick — 
She  mended  at  first,  but  now  she  'a  anew  sick.' 

That  's  a  curious  addition  recently  made  to  the  Museum  of  National  Curiosities  at 
Washington :  *A  pair  of  boots  made  by  a  sherry-cobbler  on  the  last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans !*  .  .  .  Wb  grieve  ounelves  with  the  death  of  those  we  love,  as  we  must  one 
day  grieve  those  who  love  us  with  the  death  of  ounelves ;  for  life  is  a  tragedy,  where 
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we  nt  as  spectaton  for  a  whUe,  and  then  act  oar  own  part  in  it    ...    Wk  had  not 

the  pleasure  to  hei^r  the  lectures  of  Rev.  Henet  6ilu  upon  Don  Qvixottb,  hefore 

the  Mercantile  Library  AsMciation  ;  but  judging  from  the  sjmopeis  given  of  the  esray 

open  *  Sancho,  the  Worldling,'  we  must  infer  them  to  haye  been  eloquent  and  instruc- 

tire  perfonnances.    After  tracmg  the  life  of  the  worldling  to  its  close,  the  revexend 

lecturer  ooncludes  as  follows : 

*  EzcrrKMBirr  swallowt  op  oar  youth.  Care  waftes  our  matnritf,  and  peeTisb  conplaininffa 
take  digni^  fi-om  oar  age.  1  can  conceiTe  of  a  life  -^eTj  differently  ipent  and  Tery  dflr«renUv 
eloeed.  I  can  conceiTa  of  one  who  haa  had  all  the  risht  uiea  of  the  world,  biddms  it  In  hu 
heart,  if  not  in  hia  words,  a  gratefnl  and  a  kind  farewell.  '  O  thoa  glorioof  Sun/  he  might  speak 
or  think,  *  BtUI  poar  down  thy  splendor  to  bless  men's  eyes  and  to  gladden  their  hearts  I  Many 
yeara  hare  I  rcjoloed  in  thy  light ;  with  rapture  have  1  watched  it  dawn  npon  the  monntains ; 
with  raptnre  hare  I  lingered  on  its  parting  magnificence  on  the  eyening  cloud :  still  poor  down 
thy  beeaty,  and  be  the  central  lamp  in  toe  blue  eanopv  of  HeaTen  for  endlesa  generatkms ! 
Sune  on,  ye  Stars ;  sweet  and  solemn  as  ye  are.  and,  though  awful,  lovely  I  With  wings  of 
laney,  that  no  lower  air  could  dampen,  I  hare  risen  to  your  dread  sublimity,  and,  lost  in  your 
meaaoreleaa  depths,  I  have  felt  a  terrible  and  speechless  Joy.  Still  show  to  the  lonely  watcher 
of  tbe  night  your  everlasting  harmouT  I  still  play  on  to  mortals  the  music  of  your  eternal  spheres  f 
Roll  OB,  thoa  miffhty  Ocean  1  symbol,  as  thou  ut,  of  mystery  and  power ;  unfathomable  abyss ! 
resiatleaa  strength !  great  binder  of  the  nations  I  I  have  slept  upon  tiiy  hesTing  breast ;  1  havft 
sported  with  thy  shore-kissing  wavelets ;  I  have  listened  to  thy  low,  sad  song  In  the  calm,  and 
to  thy  choroa  of  iteree  songs  m  the  tempest ;  bat  the  hour  draws  nigh  whea  my  eye  shall  no 
more  see  thee,  and  when  my  ear  no  more  shall  hear  thee.  And  thou,  gentie  Earth — hospita- 
ble and  comely  home  i  beautiful  thoa  art~beaatifnl  exceedingly ;  and  thoush  sorrow,  and 
wrong,  and  gnUt  and  death  be  on  thee,  thou  remainest  beautiful  despite  them  all :  soon  I  shall 
look  my  last  upon  your  hills,  your  valleys  and  vour  fields ;  but  lovingly,  as  my  senses  fade,  I 
shall  think  on  thee,  first  dwelling' place  of  the  mfancy  of  my  immortoUtT  I  Uumsn  beings  I 
leaving  you.  I  bless  your  affections ;  I  bless  your  sympathies ;  I  am  grateml  for  every  tie  that 
boand  me  to  you,  for  every  benefit  yon  have  done  me  :  still  let  Childhood,  bound  In  its  in- 
nocence and  youth,  rejoice  in  its  strength,  and  Man  put  forth  his  power,  and  Woman  be  lovely 
iu  her  purity,  and  Age  have  the  blessedness  of  peace ;  I  must  qmt  this  habitation,  which  must 
retom  to  me  dust  out  of  which  it  waa  made,  while  my  spirit  goes  to  Ooo  who  gave  it ;  I  am 
at  the  end  of  my  pilgrimage,  and  I  am  satisfied :  I  am  at  tiie  portal  of  the  invisible  and  mys- 
teriooB  Future  :  f  behold  the  stirring  of  the  veU  which  is  soon  to  be  taken  away  :  I  see  ttic 
shadow  of  the  solemn  messenger  that  is  to  announce  my  removal :  Let  the  veil  oe  raised ;  I 
am  prepared  to  enter ;  let  the  messenger  approach ;  I  am  prepared  to  follow/ ' 

*  Maex  the  end  of  the  perfisot  man,  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  thai 
man  is  peace.'  .  .  .  We  haye  just  been  thinking,  while  pausing  from  these  scrib- 
biings,  and  looking  half-unconscionsly  at  the  yolumes  of  a  cabinet-library  in  the  sanc- 
tum, what  great  injustice  we  have  done  them  in  not  paying  them  more  attention. 
There  they  stand,  looking  at  us  every  day  and  night ;  each  one  the  representative  of 
a  live  man ;  each  individual,  and  expreasing  its  own  character,  and  each  ready  to  open 
and  keep  up  a  sustained  conrcnatiou  with  us.  Mea  culpa !  mea  culpa !  We  have  ' 
*  ta'en  too  little  care  of  this.'  .  .  .  The  accessory  refinements  of  cleanliness,  to  which 
the  Croton  has  given  rise,  are  very  remarkable.  Step  in  at  the  Ievino  and  Astor 
Houses,  and  remark  the  comfort,  the  luxury,  tbe  splendor  of  the  bathing  departments 
of  Mr.  Henet  Rabixbau  ;  and  forget  not  also  to  drop  in  under  the  Feanklin- House, 
and  admire  the  more  than  eastern  gorgeousness  of  tbe  new  establishment  of  Mr* 
PsALON.  .  .  .  Look  yon,  here  ensues  a  passage  from  the  as  yet  manuscript  poem 
of  <  Philo,  an  Evangeliad,*  by  the  author  of  *  Margaret,'  *  which  it  is  hoped  may 
l^ease:' 

'  TRB  old  world  Goo  did  bury,  to  spring  up. 

Adorn,  and  bless,  and  satisfy  the  New. 

He  lets  hia  earthquakes  plough  the  continents, 

Slides  the  sun  up  and  down,  both  polea  to  quicken. 

Ooo  loves  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants ; 

And  there  are  eyes,  bright  eyes,  that  watch  for  it, 

Behold  it  sweeiring  graceful  through  the  air, 

And  wave  their  white  veils  to  it  as  it  passes. 

Goo  feeds  the  earth  with  His  essential  life  — 

All  being,  space  and  time  Hx  cherishes ; 

His  spirit,  weaving  spheres  together,  veils 

Itself  beneath  ito  gorgeous  handiwork. 

The  earth  but  plays  its  part  In  the  great  whole ; 
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Matter  Miists  tbe  aonl  till  it  can  go 
Alone :  on  golden  1oo]m  aiutainea,  flj  off 
Atoms  and  orbi  —truth,  beauty,  time  and  place, 
In  Ooi>*a  aafe  concaTe  whirling  oTermore. 
New  worlds  appear,  as  clouds  In  a  clear  sky ; 
Unerring  laws,  steel  clasped,  bind  all  In  one. 
Should  the  earth  topple  on  some  fatal  edge, 
A  thousand  stars  would  rush  to  rescue  her.' 

We  are  obliged  for  the  kind  worda  of  our  '  Newhurgh  Friend,'  and  for  this  anec- 
dote of  an  odd  character  in  that  meridian :  *  Riding  in  a  Btage-ooach  a  abort  time 
since,  we  happened  to  have  among  othera  for  a  fellow-panenger  an  ardent  teetotaller, 
who  was  descanting  eloquently  upon  the  great  value  and  many  excellent  qualitiea  ci 
water,  and  especially  of  its  prime  necessity  as  a  beyerage ;  declaring  that  nothing 
could  be  substituted  in  its  place,  etc. ;  when  an  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  listening 
with  evident  impatience,  remarked,  with  rather  a  contemptuous  look :  *  I  hain't  no- 
thing to  say  ag'in  water ;  I  think  it 's  very  good  in  its  place  ;  but  for  a  Bteady  drinks 
give  me  rum  !*    I  should  just  like  you  to  have  seen  Teetotal's  face  when  he  heard 
this  reply.    All  the  passengers  looked  grave  for  a  second  or  so,  (for  the  aasumptioo 
was  altogether  astounding,)  and  then  burst  into  a  roar  that  made  the  stage-coach  ring 
again.'    .    .  .   The  lines  entitled  *  The  Marriage  Vote,'  copied  in  the  'Christian 
Inquirer*  Unitarian  journal  of  February  17,  and  credited  to  the  'Church  Times,' 
were  written  for  and  fint  published  in  the  Knickerbocker.    No  great  matter  this; 
but  it  were  as  well  perhaps  to  correct  the  <  credit-mark.'   .   .   .    Reader,  do  yon  de- 
sire to  have  your  thoughts  enlarged,  your  imagination  extended  and  refined,  your 
judgment  directed,  your  admiration  lessened,  and  your  fortitude  increased?     Read  a 
portion  of  the  Bible  habitually  every  day  of  your  life.    Did  you  ever  hear  an  appo- 
site quotation  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  that  did  not '  clinch'  as  it  were  the  theme  in 
illustration  of  which  it  was  applied?    We  venture  to  say,  never..   The  saUimity  of 
the  topics  of  which  the  Bible  treats ;  the  dignified  simplicity  of  iUi  manner  of  hand- 
ling them ;  the  nobleness  of  the  mysteries  which  it  developes ;  the  illumination  which 
it  throws  on  points  the  most  interesting  to  creatures  conscious  of  immortality  ;  these 
characteristics  have  received  the  fervent  admiration  of  the  best  intellects  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  great  Sunrce  of  Mind.    .   .    .    We  would  say  nothing  unkind  to 
'  JuvENis,'  but  really  he  has  <  mistaken  his  vocation.'    We  have  tried  him  in  four 

*  styles  of  composition,'  as  he  terms  it,  and  the  product  is  *  nil.'  It  is  all  *  soft*  read- 
ing. As  some  one  whom  we  forget  hos  well  said,  his  only  art  is  like  that  of  the  hat- 
ter; he  *  bows*  out  his  stuff,  and  when  he  mats  it,  cat,  rat  and  otter  all  shine  alike. 

*  The  Dream  of  Youth'  must  close  our  examinations  of  our  young  correspondent's 

*  various  styles  of  composition.'    .   .   .    Something  there  is  of  the  new  phonographic 

style  of  spelling  in  the  following  '  verbatim-et-literatum*  copy  of  a  circular  recently 

distributed  in  the  west  of  England : 

*  Roger  Giles,  znrjon,  groair,  parish -dark  and  skolemaater,  reforma  ladlea  and  gentlemeiis ;  ' 
he  drawa  teeth  without  waiting  a  moment,  bllatara  on  the  lowest  tarma,  and  fizika  for  a  penny 
a-peace.  He  sella  godfAther'a  Corjal,  kuta  komi,  and  nndertaket  to  keep  ereiy  body'a  nayles 
by  the  yere  and  zo  on.  Young  ladlea  and  gentlemana  larned  thare  grammara  fangwage  in  die 
moat  purtlest manner;  also,  gurt  care  taken  of  thare  morala  and  spoiling ;  alao,  zarm-zinginf, 
teeching  the  baae  rial,  and  lUl  other  zorta  of  fimcy-work.  Perfumery  and  Jollop,  znuff  and 
ginger,  and  all  other  spicea.    And  as  the  tlmea  be  bad.  he  begs  to  tel,  he  ia  jist  begun  to  zell  all 


aorta  of  staahunary  wares,  blacking  bala,  hurd.herringa  and  coles,  scrubbin'*  briahea  and  piU% 

Itrfkel.i     '     •  -  •  • • 

„    .  ind  other  garden*etufr;  also  phrute,  hats,  zonffi,  t  ,  . 
and  bunjan-zarve,  and  all  hardwares.    He  also  performs  neabottmy  on  the  shorteat  notice. 


mice*znap8  and  trikel,  and  other  zorts  of  zweetmeeta,  inkluding  taters,  ingons,  blak-led,  brick- 
diat,  aaaaages,  and  other  garden*etuff;  also  phrute,  hata,  zonffi,  boyl,  and  other  articlea.    Kont 


And  farthermore  particular,  he  has  laid  in  a  large  zortment  of  trype,  doga'-meet,  lolipopa,aBd 
other  pi^kela.  zieh  as  hoyatera,  Winzur>zoap,  etc.  Old  ragga  bort  and  zold  here,  and  no  placr 
helae ;  and  new-laid  egga  every  day  by  me, 

*SOGEB  GXUES. 
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*  p.  S.— I  teechefl  Joggreiy.  Rumatickfl,  and  all  tbem  outlaDdiah  thing*,  qnerdnlla,  faahina- 
Imll  pokar,  and  all  other  contray  dancea  tort  at  home  and  abrode  to  periekahun.  A  bal  on 
Weiudaya,  when  onr  M*ii^b  performa  on  the  git-Tar.' 

AxoTBER  Bong,  by  our  friend  Signor  Ds  Bionii,  destined  to  become  exceedingly 
popolar,  entitled  *  Love  is  a  Pretty  Frenzy,  has  just  been  issued  by  his  publisben, 
Measii.  Fi&TH,  Pond  amo  Coutany,  Franklin-Square.  It  was  written  for,  and  b 
dedicated  to,  a  young  and  gifted  pupil.  Miss  H.  C.  R.  Titckek,  of  New- York.  The 
same  publishers  have  sent  us  two  admirable  productions  of  the  great  artist,  Hknri 
Hies,  published  from  the  original  m.  of  the  author :  '  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,* 
that  undying  melody,  with  an  introdaetion  and  brilliant  yariations  for  the  piano-forte ; 
and  the  *  Silver-Bell  Polka,  also  composed  for  the  piano-forte,  and  abeady  become 
widely  popular.  Hbrz  is  a  metropolitan  classic,  and  his  music  is  now  entirely  <  natu- 
ralized' among  us.  .  .  .  The  following  lines  on  '  Winter'  were  written  for  our  last 
number ;  and  although  *  the  winter  is  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  again  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the  birds  hath  come,'  yet  they  will  even  now 
vividly  recall  the  rigors  of  the  season  from  which  we  have  but  just  emerged : 


A  soLKMif  alleaee  relgna  o'er  all, 
A  deatii'llke  atUIneaa,  cold  and  deep, 

Aa  vndemeatfa  her  anowy  pall 
The  old  Earth  Uea  asleep. 

No  birds  are  in  the  walling  treea, 

Whoae  liraba,  all  ahmnken  now  and  bare, 
Swav  wildly  in  the  winter  breeze, 

Like  withered  anna  in  prayer. 

Vainly  o'er  all  these  flelda  of  white 
The  ann  looka  down ;  hia  golden  beams 

In  apota  of  bright  and  dazzling  light 
Oiiat  frtim  the  frozen  atreama. 


The  sodden  gaata  from  off  the  ground 
Whirl  up  light  ahowera  of  blinding  snow, 

That,  meeting  in  their  frolic  round, 
Slide  to  the  vale  below. 

O,  fettered  atreama  I  O,  leafleaa  treea  I 
O.  aleeping  flowera  1  the  warm  South-wcat 

Will  aoon  send  forth  hia  gentle  breeze, 
And  break  your  icy  reat. 

O,  floweit  of  Joy  I  that  once  did  make 
A  anmmer  in  my  breast  what  art 

Can  bid  ye  bloom  again,  or  break 
Tbia  winter  of  the  heart  t 

IL  S.  CniLTOK. 
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The  London  '  Christian  Rememhrancer'  Quarterly  Review  has  a  very  discrimina- 
tmg  and  highly  laudatory  notice  of  the  *  Poetical  Works  of^  the  late  Lucy  Hooper,* 
not  long  since  commended  in  these  pages.  *  Her  poems,*  says  the  reviewer,  *  nni- 
foimly  bear  the  impress  of  an  ardent  fancy  and  a  gentle,  pure  nature.  Her  heart 
responded  to  every  genuine  emotion ;  was  excited  by  every  beautiful  scene,  or  noble 
action.  'K>ne  sees  that  she  must  express  what  she  felt,  and  that  she  wrote  because 
she  conld  not  help  it.  There  is  a  perfect  freedom  from  pretension  and  display :  wo 
invariably  like  the  writer,  and  recognise  that  simplicity  and  modesty  which  her  bio- 
grapher so  warmly  dwells  upon.  There  is  a  freshness  of  spirit  throughout,  a  real 
sympathy  with  all  that  Is  worthy  of  sympathy.'  This  is  high  praise  from  a  high 
source.  .  .  .  Our  old  and  cordially-esteemed  friend,  the  historian  of  Tinnecum 
and  biographer  of  Fetbe  Ckam,  singing-master,  of  that  ilk,  has  been  writing  and  de- 
livering before  the  <  Library  Association'  of  Huntington,  Long-Island,  an  admirable 
and  characteristic  address  on  '  The  Ctold  Mania*  He  goes  back  to  the  various  emi- 
nent '  bubbles'  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  inflated  and  burst,  in  Europe  and 
America ;  and  considers  the  mania,  or  thint  for  gold,  under  three  phases,  or  forms ; 
'  namely,  the  sleepless  *  business-man'  proper,  the  *  hold-fast'  man,  and  the  miser. 
Look  at  this  limning  of  the  last-mentioned  biped,  the  soulless*'  forked  radish :' 

*  CoNsiOEB  one  of  them  I  Take  him  altogether,  body  and  aoul,  and  what  a  roectacle  does 
he  nreaent  I  He  aeems  to  be  shriTelled  and  saueezed  into  a  compasa  no  bigger  toan  a  nutahell 
which  a  squirrel  holds  in  his  paws.  His  cheeks  collapse,  his  stomach  and  spine  approach  each 
other  for  want  of  nutriUve  diet,  and  hia  attenuated  legs  hare  taken  refuge  in  what  SfiAKSPBAnK 
ealla 

'  The  l©»ii  and  •llpp-red  paatiloon.' 
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His  heels  are  shod  with  iron  to  prevent  the  precious  coW'sUn  firom  veering  out;  and  bis 
breeches  are  leathery,  and  his  ola  hat  boys  wonld  not  kick  in  the  streets.  It  is  ao  greaay, 
*  shocking  bad'  and  wo-begone,  that  it  wonld  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  best  bearer,  ettfaer 
as  a  curiosity  to  hang  up  in  a  mnseom,  or  to  put  upon  a  high  pole  to  frighten  huhgry  crows, 
nis  fiD.?er-nails  are  like  Dird-claws,  and  his  arm  trembles  as  with  the  act  of  grabbing,  and  Us 
whole  txpresston  is  hungry  and  gluttonous,  as  if  he  were  feeding  upon  a  basin-full  of  gold 
M^les  or  dollars.  His  cat  is  a  mere  shadow,  and  puts  one  paw  before  another,  looking  in  tha 
direction  of  her  long,  streaking  tail,  as  If  a  small  mouse  would  frighten  her  away.  B&  dog  ia 
lean,  snarling  and  ferocious  from  being  ill-fed,  and  his  cow  appears  to  be  the  Tictim  of  a  per- 
petual hom-distemper,  a  hanger-on  at  the  hay-scales,  and  wita  a  tbieTing  propensity  for  oCher 
men*s  clover.  Then  his  house,  his  fences,  his  walls,  his  garden,  present  a  picturesque  miaeiy 
which  cannot  be  adequately  described.  But  to  look  upon  cold,  cheerless  glooaa,  yon  muat  enter 
in.  No  Toice,  no  music,  no  laugh,  no  cheerful  aspect  of  wife,  children,  or  domestic.  A  few 
lean  sticks,  no  thicker  than  crutches,  are  upon  his  hearth,  and  two  or  three  dull,  lack-lnatre 
coals  to  heat  his  meagre  soup,  causing  to  ascend  above  his  chimney  into  the  cold  air  a  thha, 
blue,  wiry,  cork-screw  curl  of  smoke.  Twenty  times  a  day,  walking  upon  tip-toe  and  looking 
about,  he  draws  forth  his  treasure.    This  for  him  is  all  that  can  make  Ob  tweet  or  death  bitter.* 

Oar  friend  gives  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  *  Land  SpecQ- 
1ation»'  when  so  many  '  cities'  encroached  upon  the  country  on  Long-Island,  driying 
cattle  from  their  pastarage,  and  causing  them  to  ruh  their  sides  against  l&mp-posts 
and  crack  their  shins  over  curb-stones,  the  outlines  of  streets  without  houses,  which 
so  continue  even  unto  this  day.  .  .  .  Well,  we  thought  it  *  would  never  do  to  give 
it  up  so,'  when  we  were  trying  in  vain  to  make  our  professional  duties  yield  to  the 
wish  to  be  present  at  the  Inauguration  Ball  at  Wathingtont  for  which  tickets  had 
been  kindly  sent  us ;  but  it  was '  all  for  the  best'  that  we  could  not  command  the 
leisure  to  be  present ;  for  such  an  '  awful  jam'  was  never  before  seen.  A  friend  who 
was  present  gives  us  an  amusing  description  of  matters  and  things  in  Washington 
during  *  inauguration-week.'  He  says  he  slept  in  a  bed  two  feet  short  (he  stands  some 
six  feet  in  his  stockings)  which  was  called  by  courtesy  a  *  straw-bed ;'  but  it  was  made 
of  a  currant-bush  with  a  rag  round  it ;  while  the  room  in  which  it  stood,  in  siae  some 
seven  feet  by  twelve,  had  two  doors  with  no  handles  to  either,  and  was  occupied  be- 
side by  two  tall,  flatulent  dyspeptics  from  Virginia,  who  made  the  night  hideoos  with 
their  difficult  eractations !  .  .  .  Most  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  pretty 
Spanish  song  of  *  My  Ear-rings,  oh !  my  Ear-rings !'  so  felicitously  translated  by  a 
distinguished  American  poet  Here  is  something  after  the  same  manner,  bat  not  of 
the  same  kindf  exactly :  *  My  Breeehea,  oh  !  my  Breeeket  /'  We  think  we  shall 
/  //  ^  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  in  attributing  *]\r[  jj"*^  *^  r;ht^,T.»«»^pf,  firowa,  of  Fond 
/u*-.  fUk^/  duXac,  Wisconsin^  They  (iepict  the  *  total  loss'  of  a  pair  of  trowsen  wrecked  in 
/lA^  ^     tire  great '  September  gale.'    We  annex  four  characteristic  stanxas: 


*  It  chanced  to  be  our  washing-day, 
And  all  our  Alngs  were  dryinc ; 

The  storm  came  roaring  through  the  lines, 
And  set  them  all  a-flying. 

I  saw  the  sheets  and  petticoati 

00  riding  off  like  witches ; 
I  lost-'Oh  1  bitterly  I  went— 

1  lost  my  Sunday  breeches  I 

iddling  t 

Alas  I  too  late  to  win  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them ; 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride. 

My  boyhood's  only  riches ; 
•  Farewell  I  farewell  I'  I  faintly  cried, 

'  My  breeches,  oh  I  my  breeches  V 


*  That  night  I  saw  them  In  my  dreams ; 

How  changed  since  last  1  knew  them  I 
The  dews  had  steeped  theh>  laded  threads, 

The  winds  had  whistled  throog^h  them. 
I  saw  the  wide  and  ghastly  rents. 

Where  demon  claws  hsd  torn  them ; 
A  hole  was  in  their  hinder  parts, 

As  If  an  imp  had  worn  them. 

*  I  have  had  many  happy  vears^ 

And  tailors  kind  and  clever, 
But  those  young  pantaloons  were  gone. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  I 
And  not  tlU  fate  shall  cut  the  b«t 

Of  all  my  earthly  stitehea. 
This  aching  heart  shall  cease  tomonm 

My  lored,  my  long>lost  braeches  1' 


That  was  agreeable  advice  given  by  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  to  a  yonng  clergy- 
man who  had  just  taken  orders :  '  I  could  heartily  wish  that  yon  had  continued  some 
years  longer  ^t  the  univeisity,  at  least  till  you  had  laid  in  a  competent  stock  of  humia 
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Iosiiiiii|r  aad  tome  knowledge  in  dimity,  before  yon  attempted  to  appear  in  the  world 
I  eonld  likewise  haye  been  glad  if  yoa  had  iq^plied  yoonelf  a  little  moni  to  the  itudy 
of  the  Engtiah  language  than  I  fear  yoa  have  done ;  the  neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the 
SMMt  general  defects  among  the  scholais  of  this  kingdom.  I  hope  you  will  think  it 
proper  to  pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the  desolate  chorches  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods aroond  this  town,  where  yoa  may  at  least  lean  to  read  and  speak  before  you 
Tontore  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city  congregation.'  Some  other  pleasant  directions 
are  also  vdanteered.  He  is  advised  in  preaching  not  to  hold  bis  head,  from  the  begin- 
ging  to  the  end  of  his  discourse,  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  only  popping  up  his 
ipectaeled  face  now  and  then  like  an  idle  school-boy.  Some  encouragement  howeyer 
i>  held  out  to  the  young  clergyman.  Swirr  promises  his' interest  to  secure  for  him  a 
curacy  of  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  and  a  ride  fiye  miles  every  Sunday  to  preach  to  six 
beggars.  He  adds,  howeyer :  '  You  must  flatter  the  bishop  monstrously  upon  his  learn- 
ing and  his  writings ;  and  say  that  you  haye  read  his  last  pamphlet  a  hundred  times, 
and  his  sermons  (if  he  has  printed  any)  haye  always  bean  your  models.'  To  our  con- 
oqition,  this  *  desirable  opening  for  a  young  diyine'  was  only  exceeded  in  pleasantness 
by  the  '  opening'  o^red  by  the  whale  to  Jonah,  when  he  *  took  him  in**  and  *  did'  ibr 
him.  .  .  .  '  W.  B.'  cannot  haye  read  our  pages  yery  attaatiyely  for  the  last  six  or 
seyen  yean,  not  to  haye  seen  that  we  agree  entirely  with  him  as  to  the  '  literary'  merits 
of  the  pseudo-author  whom  he  satirizes.  He  was  fore-ordained  and  predestinated  to 
be  an  ass,  and  he  has  *  made  his  calling  and  election  sure.'  *  Leastways,'  that  is  our 
opinion ;  hence  our  correspondent  will  perceiye  that  we  consider  his  *  game*  as  scarcely 

*  worth  the  candle.'  .  .  .  Tax  following  lucid  '  colored  epistle'  was  addressed,  at  the 
period  of  its  date,  to  '  The  Officer*  on  Boar  of  men  of  Wars,*  and  was  received  on 
board  a  United  States'  man-of-war  then  lying  off  Monroviaf  Africa.  It  was  written 
at  Monroyia  in  February,  a  year  ago : 

*Tm  SurxBioB  Offickbs  :  Dear  Sirs :  I  am  conaiderable  well  tUs  oTenfaig,  and  hope  this 
may  find  you  in  the  aame  dignity.  I  addresa  to  yoa  this  eTenhig  for  the  purpose  to  beceaeh  or 
to  heg  Mich  of  Ton  to  take  me  on  your  Boat* Veaael  aa  aavant  I  diapoae  yoa  notificatioii  that 
I  am  not  any  of  theae  Americana,  though  I  can  talk  a  English ;  but  I  oblise  to  talk  it,  aa  I  waa 
taught  by  the  MiaaioBariea.  I  let  you  faiow,  Sira,  that  I  am  a  stranger  to  tbia  place,  from  down 
Lower ;  and  I  wish  rery  much  to  aail  on  the  Ocean  and  go  to  America ;  ana.  Sir,  I  hope  that 
you  win  accept  of  me.  I  spoke  to  one  of  you  the  day  before  yesterday,  of  which  I  thought  he 
waa  gone  to  oiapoae  you  the  notification  of  it.  Dear  Sirs,  I  hope  that  you  will  accept  of  me, 
to  be  your  waller  or  to  be  your  aavant,  aa  I  wiah  Tcry  much  to  be  on  your  Boat*  Vaasel.  And, 
fflra,  if  you  wiah  to  see  me,  I  am  much  willing  to  come  on  there.  Thia  ia  to  conceal  to  your- 
self. My  name  is  ,  !.•«.■  jma*. 

•Plettw,  fflra,  let  me  be  acceptable  to  you.'  •'^""  ■'®"*■• 

We  must  change  our  African  misrionaries  if  the  accomplishments  of  this  writer  are 
to  be  taken  as  the  result  of  their  '  teachings !'  .  .  .  A  metropolitan  house-keeper 
advertised  recently  for  a  wet  nurse.  A  young  Irish  giri  offered  herselC  *  How  old  are 
you,  Bridoit  7*  said  Madame.  *  Sixteen,  please  Ma'am.'  *  Have  you  ever  had  a  baby  V 

*  No,  Ma'am,  but  I  am  very  fond  of  them.'  *  Then  I  'm  afhiid,  Bridget,  you  will 
not  do  for  me.  It  is  a  wet  nurse  I  want'  '  Oh,  please  Ma'am,  I  know  I  'II  do :  I  'm 
very  'asy  to  teach !'  .  .  .  Here  's  *Z>oton  among  the  Dead  Men*  concerning  which 
inquiry  was  made  by  a  metropolitan  correspondent  in  our  last  number,  and  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  a  new  contributor.  It  is  <  bacchanalian'  enough,  cer- 
tainly. The  German  students,  in  their  drinking  bouts,  have  a  room  prepared,  adjoin- 
ing the  scene  of  their  orgies,  well  carpeted  with  straw,  which  is  called  *  The  Dead 
Room,'  and  the  *  mourners'  carried  there  are  *  dead  men.'  Hence  the  refrain  '  Down 
among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie.'    The  piece  here  presented  is  an  imitation  of  the 
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Gennan»  procured  from  a  balla^-mongermg  friend  of  oar  oornqiaiident'a,  who  hi 
*  any  quantity*  of  kindred  effusions,  and  some  of  them  very  quaint  and  rare : 


*HSRB  '8  a  health  to  the  Qvkkn,  and  peace, 
Tb  faotlon  an  end,  to  wealth  increase : 
CMne,  let  us  drink  it  while  we  hare  breath, 
For  there 's  no  drinking  after  death. 
And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down,  down,  down,  down, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie. 

*  Let  charming  Beauty's  health  go  round, 
In  whom  celestial  joys  are  found ; 
And  may  confusion  still  pursue 
The  senseless  woman-hating  crew : 
ijnd  they  that  woman's  healtti  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down,  down,  down,  down, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie. 


'  In  making  Bacchus  Joy,  I  '11  roll. 
Deny  no  pleasure  to  my  soul ; 
Let  Bacchus'  health  round  bxiskly  more. 
For  Bacchus  is  a  friend  to  Lovb  ; 
And  he  that  will  this  health  deny, 

Down  among  the  dead  moi, 

Down  among  the  dead  men, 

Down,  down,  down,  down, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  Um  lie. 

'  May  LoTe  and  Wine  tiieir  rights  maintain. 
And  their  united  pleasures  mgn, 
While  Bacchus'  treasure  crown  the  board. 
We  'II  sing  the  Joys  that  both  alTord : 
And  they  that  won't  with  ns  comply, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down,  down,  down,  down. 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  them  lie  I* 


Think  of  ^me  twenty  or  thirty  roystering  Uades  singing  this  song,  interrupted  oc- 
casionally perhaps  hy  maudlin  echoes  from  <  the  dead  room,'  coming  faintly  upon  the 
ears  of  the  besotted  revellers !  .  .  .  <  You  know,  perhaps,*  writes  a  Pennsylyania 
correspondent,  *  that  about  a  year  or  so  ago  the  proceedings  of  the  Washington  Monn- 
ment  Society  at  Washington  received  a  sudden  impetus.  Among  other  meaBores 
adopted  to  procure  sufficient  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  was  that  of  ^• 
pointing  an  agent  in  each  congressional  district  throughout  the  United  States,  who 
was  furnished  with  lithographs  of  the  future  monument,  which  were  presented  to 
such  gentlemen  an  chose  to  subscribe.  Our  district  is  a  German  one,  and  the  agent, 
when  he  called  on  me,  told  me  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  difficulties  he  had  met 
with  while  endeavoring  to  overcome  the  habitual  parsimony  of  the  people.  Among 
others  be  mentioned  the  following,  which  f  have  retained.  He  called  one  day  at  the 
house  of  a  very  wealthy  farmer  in  the  upper  end  of  Dauphin  County.  The  whole 
family  were  soon  assembled  to  look  at  the  beautiful  pictures.  In  the  mean  time  the 
agent  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  induce  the  steady  old  German  to '  plank  his  tin.' 
He  portrayed  the  services  of  Washington  to  his  country ;  he  dwelt  in  glowing  tenns 
upon  the  gratitude  we  should  all  feel  for  them.    Suddenly  the  farmer  broke  silence: 

*  What  is  all  dis  for  7*    The  agent  began  again :  '  You  know  who  Washington  was  T 

*  Yes,  be  was  the  fint  President ;  he  licked  the  British,  did  n't  he  V  •  Yes,  that 's  the 
man ;  and  this  monument  is  to  be  erected  as  a  fitting  testimonial  of  the  eternal  grati- 
tude of  hb  countrymen,*  etc.  The  anticipated  subscriber  studied  the  plate  attentive- 
y.  <  Well,'  said  he,  *  /  won't  pay  anything  toward  it ;  I  don't  see  no  use  to  build  a 
house  mit  sich  a  d — d  big  chimney!'  The  agent  immediately  * diqiened.'  The 
old  Dutchman's  criticism  upon  the  shaft  of  the  design  is  a  very  natural  one.  He  cer-  • 
tainly  evinced  some  knowledge  of  the  '  ironic  style*  of  architecture. 


*  I  'va  tafled  upon  an  iceberg  till  it  reached 
The  tropics,  when  it  melted.    When  will  melt 
These  frozen  nations,  whose  collisions  dire 
And  booming  imminence  doth  fright  the  earth  f ' 

A  question  which  may  be  newly  asked  every  time  the  steamers  bring  us  late  intel- 
ligence from  the  old  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  .  Saint  Paul  says :  <  He  who  does  not 
provide  for  his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'    'And  I  thmk  he  who  provides 
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only  for  hk  own  house  is  just  equal  with  an  infidel,'  adds  Dean  Swirr ;  and  we  tmy , 
'  Ditto  to  Mr.  BuEKB.'  Yet  we  once  heard  a  little  man  of  property  boasting  that  he 
had  denied  to  a  friend,  who  gave  him  mnch  bnstness  every  year,  a  small  som  asked 
in  charity  for  another,  on  the  grotmd  that  ki»  charity  was  awarded  to  those  who  by 
ties  of  kindred  were  dependent  upon  him.  And  the  well-to-do  man-of-the-world  said 
this  with  an  air  of  great  complacency,  as  if  it  were  '  a  deed  that  would  secure  him 
heaven.*  .  .  .  To  <  P.  B.  S.,'  of  Fall-Riyer,  who  requested  <  an  immediate  answer* 
to  his  note,  which  we  could  not  give,  we  answer  emphatically  *  No.'  We  think  his 
chance  of  success  in  a  field  already  oventocked  would  be  very  doubtful  indeed.  And 
this,  let  us  assure  him,  is  the  well-grounded  opinion  of  a  friend.  ...  On  thanks- 
giving-day an  Irish  woman  called  at  an  apothecary's,  and  asked  what  was  good  for  a 
man?  <  Why ,  what 's  the  matter  wUh  your  man  7'  'Please,  Sir,  is  it  castbr-ile  or  salts 
that's  good  for  him  ?'  '  How  can  I  tell  unless  you  let  me  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  him  V  '  Is  it  *  matter  with  him  V  Bless  Goo,  there 's  nothing  the  matter  with 
him ;  but  he  had  a  leisure  day,  and  thought  he  would  take  something !'  Was  this 
Irishman  any  wiser  than  hundreds  of  others,  who  should  know  better,  wl\o  do  not 
hesitate  to  disluge  their  internals  with  medicine,  when  if  they  had  n't  too  much  *  leisure,' 
nothing  would  be  'the  matter*  with  them?  .  .  .  Ws  commend  these  lines  to  our 
esteemed  fnend  *  S.,'  whose  most  welcome  letter,  thrice-conned,  lies  open  before  us.  He 
will  feel  them,  as  we  have : 

*  And  then,  as  onwtrd  fared  ttie  hours,  and  Night 
Her  mantle  drew  more  close  upon  ^e  earth, 
There  all  alone,  hi  oar  still  chamber  sitting, 
From  all  the  words  we  ever  spake  toffetfa'er, 
From  all  tiie  hopes  we  erer  felt  togeuer, 
What  time  the  meadow's  beauty  raTished  ns , 
What  time  the  Sabbath  calm  sobdued  us, 
From  Ttsions  that  we  cherish,  and  from  fears 
That  harrow  ns ;  from  all,  as  'twere  a  breeze. 
Was  wafted  to  my  heart  a  weird  emotion, 
A  ffushing  ecstasy,  a  melody 
or  tenderness,  that  made  me  weep,  oppressed 
By  very  weUing  of  the  deepest  Joy.' 

<  A  MAN  would  have  but  few  qMCtatora,  if  he  offered  to  show  for  threepence  how 
he  could  thrust  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  barrel  of  gun-powder,  and  it  should  not  take  fire.* 
Does  our  New-Orleans  friend  *  take  the  idea !'  .  .  .  Thk  influence  of  a  tender 
mother  over  the  heart  of  her  child  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  a  little  incident  recorded  by 
a  modem  author :  *  My  mother  came  to  the  western  door  as  I  sat  there  at  son-settmg 
on  a  summer-evening,  stood  b^me,  and  tendeiiy  talked  to  me  of  Goo  and  my  duty  to 
hun ;  and  her  tears  dropped  upon  my  head.  Those  tears,  such  as  only  a  mother  could 
shed,  made- me  a  christian.'  How  many  mothers,  long  since  goae  upward  to  rest  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Saviour  whom  they  loved  and  served,  have  saved  by  their  hallowed 
influence  the  children  whom  God  had  given  them !  .  .  .  Wx  judge,  from  several 
pieces  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Jersey  City  '  Daily  Sentinel  and  Advertiser,'  that 
the  group  of  little  poems,  of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part,  entitled  *  Vaieeafrom  the 
JVursery,'  by  Auuandkr  Hood,  will  be  a  vdnma  which  will  possess  marked  interest 
for  both  mothers  and  children.  It  requires  a  qiecific  <  gift'  to  write  well  and  under- 
standingly  for  *  IHtle  people.'  .  .  .  Ws  cannot  affirm  that  we  very  greatly  afibet 
the  intensely-fervent  style  of  romantic  lo^e-letters,  ancient  or  modem ;  bat  we  should 
like  to  know  who  could  read  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Eloisb's  last  epistles 
to  Abiilasd,  and  not  acknowledge  some  touch  of  sympathy  and  some  feeling  of  ad- 
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miratimi.    The  whole  letter  praaents  a  virid  picture  of  the  ttnif^gle  between  Natare's 
strongest  pMsion  and  the  artificial  power  of  rdigioos  sapenrtitkm : 


<  BCX.OTVD  Abe  n. AMD  I  render  me  the  lut  of  earthly  duties :  Smootii  for  me  the  pAMSge  to 
the  realmi  of  bliM;  gmxe  on  my  trembling  lipa  ;  close  iny  moveleM  eyes,  and  receive  my  last 
dgh.  as  my  parting  spirit  mounts  to  a  brighter  world.  But  no  I  radiar  let  me  behold  thee  in 
tfiy  nohr  robes,  with  the  taper  in  thy  trembling  hand.  Di^lay  the  cross  to  my  heaTen-directed 
eyes.  Teach  me  aadleani  from  me  to  die.  Then  gazenpoa  the  £i.oisc  whom  thou  faaat 
loTed  so  well.  It  will  then  be  no  crime  to  behold  her,  to  see  the  rose  fading  from  her  cheek, 
the  lait  spark  of  life  going  oat  in  her  failing  eyes.  Holdmyhand;  press  Itto  thy  boeom,  untD 
ceasing  to  fbel,  I  cease  at  the  same  moment  to  breathe  and  to  Iotc.  How  eloquent  art  thoa,  O 
Dkath  I  It  belongs  onlv  to  ftee  to  teach  how  vain  the  passion  whose  object  is  but  a  little  doat. 
The  time  must  come  wuen  those  features  which  have  had  so  much  power  over  me  mnat  fle* 
caT.  Then  may  a  holy  rapture  suspend  for  thee  the  pangs  of  passing  from  life  to  death.  May 
blight  crowds  of  angds  descend  from  heaven  and  watch  around  thee,  and  beams  of  glory  bunt 
iqMm  thee  from  the  parting  heaTens  I  May'blessed  saints,  descending  from  on  high,  haafeen  to 
meet  and  embrace  thee  with  a  tenderness  equal  to  my  own  I  Maj  ue  same  tomb  unite  oar 
names,  and  render  our  dear  lores  immortal  I  Then  in  ages  which  are  to  come,  should  Mro 
loTers  oTer  chance  to  stray  to  the  walls  of  this  saactaarr,  they  shall  lean  tiieir  anxious  browa 
OTer  our  tomb,  and  read  the  inscription  which  marks  the  resting-place  of  our  mutual  aahea, 
drink  in  the  tears  which  flow  from  each  other's  eyes,  and  touched  with  pi^  for  our  aad  fate, 
ezdaim, '  May  our  lores  be  less  hopeless  than  theirs  I' 

'  At  a  bookseller's  shop  some  time  ago/  writes  Swirr  in  his  jonmal,  <  I  saw  a  book 
with  this  title :  'Poems  by  Ms  Author  of  'The  Choice.*  *  Not  enduring  to  read  a 
doxen  lines,  I  asked  the  company  with  me  whether  they  hao  oyer  seen  the  book,  or 
heard  of  the  poem  whence  the  author  denominated  himselfl  Tliey  were  all  aa  igno- 
rant as  I.  I  find  it  common  with  these  small  dealers  in  small  literature  to  give  them- 
selyes  a  title  from  their  first  adventure,  as  Don  Qqixotte  usually  did  from  hia  last. 
Hiis  ariseth  from  that  great  importance  which  neaily  every  man  supposeth  himself  to 
be  of.'  '  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  facts,'  as  the  newspapers  say, '  we  beg  to 
announce'  that  we  haye  received  '  Rupert,  a  Tale,*  by  the  author  of  <  The  Wild 
Man  of  the  Winnipissiogee.'  It  lies  at  the  publication-office,  subject  to  the  writer's 
order.  .  .  .  The  following  'Rejoinder  to  an  Epigram  written  after  dining  with  m 
CathoU^  Friend  upon  Fish  on  a  Faet^Datf,*  published  in  our  last  number,  is  a  *  palpable 
hit,'  and  we  insert  it  with  pleasure : 

No  Catholic  of  sense  pretends 
Mere  eatlag  meat  the  Loan  offends ; 
'Tis  not  the  <  herring*  which  you  mention, 
That '  hath  the  charm,'  but  the  intention ; 
The  Church  intmds  Past  as  a  trial  — > 
The  merit  is  in  self-denial. 
Full  forty  days  CHaisr's  fluting  lasted ; 
Why  blush  to  fkst  t — the  Satious  fasted. 

TowN-reader,  as  on  a  pleasant  Sunday  yon  stroll  perchance  along  the  wharves,  to 
look  out  upon  the  sunny  waters  of  the  river  or  bay,  why  do  n't  you  step  into  the  <  Float- 
ing Chapel  of  our  Saviour/  and  see  the  attentive  seamen  listening  to  the  *  preached 
word*  or  to  the  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  ?  Try  it  once,  and  let  the  '  hushed 
.  calm'  of  the  place  subdue  your  wandering  thoughts  to  meditation.  *  When  I  plead 
the  cause  of  saUora,'sayB  the  eloquent  Mblvill,  *  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  hur- 
ricane and  the  battle,  the  ocean  with  iti  crested  billows,  and  war  with  its  magnifi- 
cently stem  retinue,  met  and  mingled  to  pve  force  to  the  appeaL  It  seems  as  though 
stranded  navies,  the  thousands  who  have  gone  down  with  the  waves  for  their  winding- 
sheet,  and  who  await  in  unfathomable  caverns  the  dirill  trumpet-peal  of  the  archangel 
rase  to  admonish  us  of  the  duty  we  owe  these  brave  men  who  are  eontiuttally  jeopard- 
ing their  lives  in  our  service.  And  then  there  comes  also  befbre  me  the  image  of  a 
mother,  who  has  parted,  with  many  team  and  many  forebodings,  from  her  sailor-boy ; 
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wliOM  Ihongliti  have  accompanied  him,  as  none  but  thoM  of  a  mother  canj  in  his  long 
wanderings  oyer  the  deep.'  And  these  thoogfats  will  arise  in  your  mind,  reader,  while 
listening  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pa&kxk  engaged  in  earnest  and  faithful  labor  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  seamen.  .  .  .  Thb  following  '  Sowut  written  after  reading  Keata,'  that 
gifted  child  of  song,  whose  life  was  '  too  short  for  friendship,  not  for  fame,'  came  too 
late  for  insertion  among  the  *  Original  Papen.'  We  therefore  transfer  it  to  this  de- 
partment : 

Mr  apnl  is  dnmk  with  besatj,  yet  I  read, 

HsTing  nor  will  nor  power  to  refuse 

To  driok  then  dntngnta  of  Helicon*  that  breed 

Such  womdroQS  Joy  witttin  me.    Qlorious  muse  I 

Inspire  no  other  brain,  bat  rather  choose 

To  conch  thyself  beside  his  lowly  graye. 

Bidding  the  Night  ahed  her  aelecteat  dews. 

So  that  the  grass,  forcTcr  green,  may  wave 

Orer  his  sa^ed  ashes :  he  loTed  thee 

Better  than  aiU  bstb  death ;  for  thoa  didst  pour 


Upon  his  soul  such  thrilling  melody,. 
Such  bliss  Intense,  that  his  young  heart  i 
And  burst  itself  in  song;  therefore,  forbear, 


Such  bliss  Intense,  that  his  young  i 

And  burst  itself  in  song;  therefor* . 

Nor  let  another  brow  those  wall'earned  laurels  wear. 


*  You  are  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  Madame,'  said  Swiir's  physician  to '  Stblla,' 

'bnt  we  will  endeavor  to  get  yon  \ip  again.'    She  answered:  *  Doctor,  I  fearlshallbe 

oat  of  breath  before  I  get  to  the  top.'   .  .  .   It  is  a  cniioas  thing,  the  Ubiquity  of 

a  Bore,    A  friend  of  ours  who  is  daily  troubled  with  an  enormous  one,  says  that  he  is 

gradually  sinking  under  the  annoyance.    He  encountem  him  eyery  day  *  at  sundry 

times  and  in  diyene  places^'  and  no  sooner  is  he  rid  of  him,  than  he  turns  up  again, 

*  like  a  Mack  bean  in  a  peck-measure  of  white  ones.'    And  then  he  is  so  confonndly 

alert: 

*Gk>  wonderful  his  expedition, 
When  yon  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 
He  's  with  you  like  an  apparition  I* 

*  I  told  him  to-day  to  go !'  said  our  friend,  the  other  day,  in  Broadway,  his  face  glow- 
ing with  pleasurable  excitement, '  and  by  Jovx  he  went ."  An  hour  after  that,  we 
saw  '  the  Bore'  walking  ac'ross  the  Park,  arm  in  arm  with  our  friend,  and  gesticulating 
■lowly,  while  the  victim's  face  was  red  as  crimson.  He  had  been  caught  and  —  for- 
given !  .  .  .  Mb.  Fvthau,  who  in  the  elegrance  o(  his  editions  is  emulating  the 
honorable  fame  of  Murrat  and  of  Cadbll,  continues  the  publication  of  Washuvoton 
lavmo's  immortal  works.  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  *  Bracebridge  Hall,'  and  the  second 
volume  of  *  The  History  of  Columbus  and  his  Companions,'  have  quickly  succeeded 
each  other,  all  admirably  executed,  as  heretofore.  The  sale  of  these  editions,  m 
America  and  England,  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  very  large.  The  tenth  thouoand  has 
already  been  reached,  and  the  demand  seems  not  at  all  to  have  abated.  Putnam  has 
also  issued  the  first  of  two  superb  volumes,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  our 
-next :  'Nineveh  and  it»  Remaint,*  by  Latabd,  a  woriL  comprising  the  results  of  re- 
searches, the  character  of  which  was  set  forth  at  great  length  in  this  department  of 
the  Knickbbbockbb  several  months  ago.  The  work  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  RosiifsoN, 
the  eminent  oriental  traveller,  as  <  one  of  very  high  interest  and  importance,  and  des- 
tined to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  knowledge  at  the  present 
day.'  .  .  .  Wb  have  been  not  a  little  amused  with  the  advertisement  <  for  sale'  by 
Mr.  Adam  J.  Hoffman,  of  *  a  house  with  warm-bathing  and  an  apothecary,  at  Pater- 
son,  State  of  New- Jerray.'  He  *  wants  to  sell  on  account  of  his  age,  his  property, 
with  house,  and  if  posnble  with  furniture.'    '  The  house,'  he  adds,  <  is  beginning  on 
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* 
the  north  side  of  Congrea-street,  in  the  town  of  Pateraon,  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  feet  half-inch  west  from  the  comer  of  Prospect-street,  and  running  from 
thence  easterly  along  the  line  of  Cdhgress-street  twenty-six  feet  twenty-seven  inches ; 
thence  northeriy  at  right  angles  to  Congress-street,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  six 
inches;  westerly  parallel  to  Congress-street,  twenty-six  feet  seven  inches;  thence 
southerly  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  six  inches  to  the  place  of  beginning.'  If  this 
is  n't  an  extensive  way  of  describing  a  house,  we  are  somewhat  mistaken  ;  '  but,'  as 
Mr.  TooTS  would  say,  *it's  of  no  consequence.'  The  PfUenoik  advertiser,  however, 
is  out-done  by  some  of  our  own.  One  may  read  on  a  shop  in  Broome-street,  not  far 
from  Broadway,  the  following:  *  This  stok  has  removed  to  Centre-street !'  .  .  .  Ouk 
old  friend  Mr.  James  J.  Mapbs,  a  well-instructed  and  now  practical  farmer,  at  his  ex- 
tensive grounds  near  Newark,  New-Jersey,  finds  leisure  fix>m  his  other  labois  to  edit 
'  The  Working  Farmer,*  which  is  published  once  a  week  from  the  Clinton-Hall 
Buildings,  in  this  city.  How  so  valuable  a  publication,  replete  with  information  so  va- 
rious and  authentic,  can  be  afibrded  t^i  fifty  cent9  a  year,  passes  our  poor  comprehen- 
sion. We  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  publishers  will  <  find  their  account'  in  an 
enormous  subscription-list  ...  A  frieno  at  Washington  sends  us  the  following: 
*  In  looking  into  the  recesses  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  one  of  my  favorite  resorts,  I 
accidentally  took  up  a  work  entitled  '  Spectment^of  Arabian  Poetry,  by  J.  D.  Car- 
lylt,  London,  1810,'  from  which  I  made  the  following  extracts,  if  peihaps  they  might 
be  deemed  worthy  of  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker.  The  subjoined  was  written 
by  Abon  Aly,  who  must  have  been  the  Tom  Moore  of  his  times.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  mathematician,  and  flourished  in  Egypt  about  the  year  530,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a  poet    In  these  verses  he  seems  to  have  united  these  two  discordant 

characters : 

*  I  NEVEB  knew  a  sprightly  fslr 

That  was  not  dear  to  me, 
And  freely  I  my  heart  could  share 
With  erery  one  I  see. 

<  It  la  not  this  or  that  alone 

On  whom  m^  choice  wonld  &U ; 
I  do  not  more  incline  to  one 
Than  I  incline  to  all. 

*  The  circle's  bonndlng  line  are  they, 

It*s  centre  is  my  heart ; 
My  ready  love  with  equal  ray 
That  flows  to  every  part' 

VBOM     THE     ABABIC. 

mnatLAU  opok  abov  iroHAia  sarAicK,  ax  BOTPTtAW  phtbioiait,  bt  qbobob.  a  vbtsxoxak  or  axtio^h. 

'  Wnosm  has  recourse  to  thee 
Can  hope  for  health  no  more ; 
He 's  launched  into  perdition's  sea, 
A  sea  without  a  shore. 

'  Where'er  admission  thoa  canst  gain, 

Where'er  thy  phiz  can  pierce. 
At  once  the  doctor  they  retain, 
The  monmera  and  the  hearse.' 

'   TO    A'  X,A&T    UPOV    HBB    BtBTB-SAT. 

'  Wrilk  bom  In  tears  we  saw  thee  drowned. 
While  then  assembled  friends  around. 

With  smiles  their  joys  confest ; 
So  lire,  that  at  thy  parting  hour 
They  may  Uie  flood  of  sorrow  poor, 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest' 
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TO  rsft  XAUVa  KJUMOJI  AUUlMOBXI},  OTOV  his  OXTDBIITAXIVO  a  VIZrf»fttlfAOB  TO  MBOOA  ;  »T  IBAABSV 

■aw    AJ>MAM, 

Uutmu  WM  a  beriBit  ef  8yiia»  •qnally  celabraMd  for  hti  ptety  and  taloal*.   Ho  wm  Um  oon  of  a 
fdsea  of  Khomoan,  mod  bom  abeot  tbo  iuaol7*MV«&th  yoar  of  thm  Hogii*. 


'  RxLTGioif'8  BxmM  cao  ne'er  adorn 
The  flimsy  robe  by  pleasure  worn, 
Itt  feeble  texture  toon  woald  tear. 
And  glTe  those  Jewels  to  the  air. 


'  Thrlee  happy  they  who  seek  tfa'  abode 
Of  peace  and  pleasure  in  their  God. 
Who  spom  the  world,  its  Joys  despise. 
And  grasp  at  bliss  beyond  the  skies.' 


An  nnoiaally  large 'number  of  commnnicatioiui,  in  prose  and  verM,  received  daring 
the  month,  await  hMertion  or  examination.  Onr  coneflipondents  will  accept  our  cor- 
dial thanks.  ...  As  a  general  things  our  priyate  correspondence  yields  to  profes- 
wmal  labors  alter  the  twelfth  of  every  month,  until  the  Magazine  goes  to  press. 


LrrsuisT  RKCoan.— We  hare  before  ns  the  *  Sixth  Jnniui  Report  of  lis  MoMgen  of  tka  State 
iMnotie  Asflnm  at  Wea*  made  to  the  Legislature  in  February  last  It  is  full  and  complete  in 
relation  to  erery  thing  connected  with  the  institution,  and  has  beside  many  excellent  dlrec* 
tions  how  to  avoid  predisposing  crihses  to  insanity.  We  find  the  following  amusing  account  of 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether  by  two  of  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  : 

'  Whxii  this  excitement  abated,  he  seemed  ecstatic  with  delight  on  account  of  the  risions  ha 
had  seen  and  the  revelations  that  had  been  made  to  him.  '  I  floated  away,'  he  exclaimed, '  in 
infinity  of  space ;  I  have  seen  a  future  world ;  what  I  have  seen  has  proTed  the  dogmas  of  rell* 
gion.  Unless  a  man  comes  up  to  an  iota,  it  Is  over  with  him.'  He  said  he  felt '  couTineed  of 
tlie  truth  of  Nxwton's  theory  of  the  solar  system,  as  he  saw  the  planeto  roTolrin^  in  the  order 
and  way  pointed  out.*  When  fully  recoveied  from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  he  said  he  should 
not  like  to  take  it  again,  aasigning  as  a  reason  that  his  head  felt  strangely  afler  using  it ;  he  how- 
ever soon  alter  recovered,  and  has  now  been  well  more  than  a  year. 

*  Some  were  pleasantly  excited  after  using  it  One  danced.  Another,  when  asked  how  he 
felt  after  awakmg  from  a  short  sleep,  replied, '  Exactly,  exactly  neat  by  jingo  I  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life  than  I  do  now.  I  thought  I  was  in  Heaven,  then  in  Hell,  then  at  the  iudgment 
snd  then  at  school.  I  must  have  slept  two  hours.'  Another,  when  asked  by  a  patient  to  tell 
bim  what  his  feelings  were,  said  he  *  felt  like  a  kind  of  airy  nothingness,  as  if  he  could  fly.' ' 

Dr.  Akablab  BBxaHAM,  the  Superintendent  has  no  superior  in  America  in  the  treatment  ef 
the  insane ;  and  we  believe  no  similar  institution  in  the  Union  can  boast  a  greater  number  of 
aanoal  cures.  •  •  *  Omx  ef  the  best  works  of  many  upon  a  kindred  theme  which  has  appeared 
flrom  the  American  press,  is  one  Just  issued  by  the  Habfxbs,  entitled  ^Ortgon  end  Ca^fomiM  m 
184a'  The  author,  J.  Qvimt  Thobmton,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  deseiibes 
only  what  himself^  in  company  with  his  wife,  saw  and  experienced ;  and  he  writes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  his  readers  see  what  they  themselves  saw ;  which  is  the  best  praise  we  could 
award  to  his  style.  Tlie  volumes  are  illustrated  by  numerous  good  engravings,  and  an  excel- 
lent map  of  the  region  described ;  and  contains  also  an  appendix  embodying  recent  and  au- 
thentlc  information  on  the  subject  of  the  gold-mines  ef  California,  and  other  valuable  matter, 
of  interest  to  the  emigrant  The  same  publiahen  have  issued,  in  a  handsome  volume,  Rev. 
BirriaT  WaioTHasLsv  Nobi.'8  '  JEssey  ea  iko  Union  of  Ckomk  omd  Asfit,'  the  dissolution  of 
which  Is  forcibly  and  vehemently  urged,  upon  various  grounds,  elaborately  fortified  and  argued 
at  large.  We  have  also  to  welcome  from  the  same  prass  two  more  of  those  well'UIustrated 
snd  well-written  works,  *  Ahbott*»  Watoriu.'  The  last  two  of  the  series  contain  the  '  History  of 
Qneen  Ei.ikabbtb'  and  the  '  History  of  Haicitibai..'  The  same  ease  sad  simplicity  of  style, 
and  the  same'faithfulness  to  authentic  history,  which  we  have  recorded  of  their  predecessors, 
mark  the  two  works  before  us.  The  HABPaas  have  also  issued  Part  First  of '  71«  Oaaetano,  m 
FmmUff  PUsuan,*  by  Sir  E.  Lttton  Bulwib,  a  capital  work,  of  which,  when  completed,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say.  Mr.  Biix.wxb  fornishes  the  concluding  part  to  the  American  publishen 
before  it  appean  in  England.  •  •  •  Wb  have  already  spoken  of  and  quoted  from  Hon.  Zadock 
fntfa  Addrtm  before  the  Amuitam,  Inetihae,  as  reported  at  the  time  for  the  *  Tribune  daily  jour- 
nal. We  have  now  before  us  the  Address  as  revised  by  the  author,  snd  published  by  order  of 
the  Society,  of  which  he  is  President ;  and  ,we  must  again  commend  it  to  onr  readera  as  an 
effective  and  well-written  expose  of  the  true  dignity  of  labor.   We  doubt  whetiier  any  one, 
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after  penuing  it,  would  b«  likely  to  My  of  another  fellow-eiti£en, '  He  li  onljf  a  mechanic.' 
We  make  room  for  a  tingle  pauage ; 

*  1  as  wuaKB  there  waa  a  certain  man  called  Fkliz  in  the  Bcrlptarea.  What  hii  pedigree 
was  I  do  not  know ;  bnt  his  countrymen  were  a  proud  race,  and  hated  the  mechanlea.  But  one 
of  theae  deapiaed  reechan1r.a,  a  tent>maker,  made  thia  aame  Fklix  tremble.  *  Only  a  mechanic  I* 
Why,  Noah  waa  a  ahip-wright,  and  Solomon  an  architect.  And  who  built  the  Pyramida ;  who 
the  ancient  dtiea,  whose  ruins  all  the  historians,  pliilosophera  and  learned  men  of  modem 
times  are  onable  to  explaidT  The  great  templea  of  the  noly  city ;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Balbec, 
Persepolis,  Babylon,  Palmyra,  Thebes,  and  other  wondrous  monumenU  of  the  East,  whose 
maffnlficence  no  modem  art  can  excel ;  who  built  them  t    '  Oh,  it  was  only  a  mechanic  (* 

'  In  another  place,  and  on  a  different  occasion,  I  alluded  to  the  impulse  riven  to  modem  im- 
prorement,  and  the  chance  wrought  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  worid.  by  the  invention  of 
Faust,  who  gave  light  and  knowledge  to  all  mankind,  by  the  dlacoveriea  of  Coldmbub,  the 
acience  of  Fbanklin.  the  ingenuity  of  AaKWaioBr,  the  genius  of  Furron  and  of  WHmfxr, 
mechanics  all — 'nothing  but  mechanics.'  I  need  not  attempt  to  aay  what  we  owe,  what  thin 
nation  owes,  what  the  ciTiUzed  world  owes,  to  these  great  men.' 

*  Yon  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  my  friends,  and  I  certainly  feel  proud,  that  VmAXKLm  and 
Fulton  and  Whititxt  all  were  countrymen  of  yours  and  mine,  though  they  were  *only  me- 
chanics.* 1  fisel  as  if  I  could  hold  up  my  head  proudly,  when  I  can  aav,  that  young  aa  we  are 
•k  a  nation,  such  is  the  free  scope  and  tendency  of  our  institntions,  ana  our  glorious  climate  to 
foater  the  full  energlea  of  the  mind,  and  to  grow  the  wkoU  aum,  that  in  all  the  useful  mechanic 
arts  we  are  outatripplng  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  In  arts  and  in  arms,  and  in  every  world!  j 
pursuit  of  man,  our  advancement  atands  nne^jualled  since  the  world  began.* 

*  Tke  Christian  Union  and  Reii^aut  Memorial^*  a  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  common 
Interests  and  the  current  history  of  the  church,  in  all  iu  branches  throughout  the  world,  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baibd,  D.D.,  assisted  by  members  and  friends  of  the  'American  Evazk- 
gelical  Alliance,*  is  acquiring  the  reputation  and  circulation  to  which  Its  merits  entifle  it.  It 
baa  contained  many  articles,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  won  for  it  the  high  commen- 
dation of  the  Clergy  and  religious  persons  generally.  •  •  •  Wk  cannot  aay  that  we  espedaQy 
admire  the  tHU  of  an  excellent  lecture  delivered  before  the  Young  Men'a  Library  Association 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  by  Hon.  Robxbt  M.  CHAnLTON,  of  Savannah.  •  The  Poetry  of  Deatk*  as  it 
strikes  us,  were  better  represented  as  a  consequence,  than  aasumed  as  a  fact,  per  se.  Bnt  na 
tonehing  the  lecture  itself;  we  may  say,  that  it  is  a  well-reasoned  and  extremely  well-written 
production,  variously  enforced  and  felicitously  illnstrated.  It  ia  such  a  performance,  in  abort* 
as  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  its  accomplished  author.  .  .  >  •  T%e  Templationt  of  CUf 
Lif^  is  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  excellent '  TrncU  for  Cities,'  publishing  by  J.  S.  KxsnxLO, 
Clinton-Hall.  It  commends  itself  especially  to  all  young  men  who  are  aeekfaig  a  home  and 
fortune  in  large  citiea.  •  •  •  Thx  Messrs.  Applcton  have  issued  a  little  volume  by  D.  T.  Ax- 
snn,  an  English  Mining  Engineer,  caUed  <  Tkt  QoU-Smktr^  MonmaL'  It  win  be  found  a  prae- 
tioal  and  instructive  guide  to  all  persons  emigrating  to  the  gold  regions  of  Calilbmia.  .  .  .  'TV 
Cttltfomiaand  OrtgonTrail^or  SkeuJ^  of  Prairie  and  Roekg  MomUatnUft^^U^ettOegiTm  to 
a  very  handsome-illustrated  volume,  published  in  New-York  and  London  by  Puiicam.  The 
work  ia  made  up  entirely  of  the  '  Oregon  Trail,'  by  FnAircn  Pabxkait,  ia.,  recently  eoo^leted 
in  these  pagea.  These  sketches  have  already  been  widely  read  and  admired,  and  may  be  aaid 
to  have  acquired  an  established  popularity.  The  readers  of  the  KNtcKXEBOCXsn,  at  leaat.  do 
not  inquire  to  be  enlightened  as  to  their  character.  •  •  •  Ma.  Hbmbt  Wtkofp  has  put  forth, 
through  the  press  of  Putnam,  Broadway,  an  instractive  and  interesting  little  volume,  upon 
*Napokon  I/mU  Bonapartii,  Firtt  President  of  Dranee*  embracing  biographical  and  peraonnl 
aketchea,  and  including  a  visit  to  the  PaiNCX  at  the  caatle  of  Hanun.  A  collateral,  if  not  a  prind- 
pal  aim  of  the  writer,  in  theae  and  other  promiaed  aketchea,  ia  to  ahow  the  aaeendancy  of  the 
•ristocFatic  mind  of  England  over  the  democratic  mind  of  America,  which  *  goidea  our  Judg- 
ment of  things,  determinea  onr  opinions  of  men,  enters  into  our  inatitntiona,  biases  our  laws, 
ahapea  our  ideas,  and  too  often  directs  our  sentiment!.*  •  •  •  *  J%e  Motkenf  Jonrttai  and  FaaeOf 
Viettantt*  so  long  and  ao  ably  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Allkn,  (who  is  now  Veaping  the  reward 
of  her  works  before  the  throne  of  Hmi  who  said  on  eartii  to  children,  *  Come  to  me,*}  ia  now 
edited  by  her  excellent  huaband.  Rev.  Iba  M.  Allxn,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Elibabnth  Snwall. 
It  ia  a  periodical  of  great  usefulness.  Its  contributora  and  editors  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
which  shall  do  moat  to  add  to  the  intereat  and  value  of  the  work.  We  commend  it,  aa  we  have 
often  done  before,  to  the  patronagia  of  the  mothera  of  America.  •  •  •  Putnam,  pnbliaher. 
Broadway,  haa  issued,  in  a  very  handsomely-executed  and  Ufaiatrated  volume, '  Phmmtatin,  and 
other  Poeme,*  by  Mra.  Jamxs  Hall.  Our  readers  have  been  made  familiar  with  har  genlna  by' 
several  exoelient  poems.  We  commend  with  added  pleaaore  therefore  her  beantifnl  volnma 
to  public  acceptance. 
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^  Wb  ragAfii  it  u  the  tot^  bMt  irork  of  its  kind  in  th«  Unloo.*  ->  51  JUtau  (  Ft)  J^mrmaL 
*Tbb  KmcKBABocKXE  vas  reealved  with  an&ilinf  punotuidity  on  the  flnt  of  tho  month,  whloh 
hoireror  !•  the  least  Aent  of  this  efreenhle  niMeilaBy ;  fbr  Itt  eontente  ere  ne  Inrnriahlf  good  na 
ita  appearanee  la  pitnstaaL'^ MTiLLtAM  Cvllbit  BnTAirr, im  tk»  Iftw-Tork  BvmdHg  PmL 

*Tax  laat  KjfiCKBaBoaoEB  la  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  len  than  tirenty-foor  original  u^ 
tidea,  and  al  of  the  right  lort ;  aonie  of  theoi  irortby  of  Blackwood's  palmieat  daya.'  The  JMiter'a 
T^iMa  la  in  Mr.  Ci»akk*8  happiest  vein ;  ?aried  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Iftm-Titrk  09mmtreM,Jdgtrtlt9r, 

*  Tax  KmcKXBBOCKXE  seeou  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advaneea  in  ag«u  It  exhibits  a  OMHilllly 
▼arie^  of  eontribvtions  nnsurpaased  in  number  or  ability.' —JfatamMl  hUettlgMctr. 

*Tbm  KmCKnBocKXB  is  one  of  the  moat  valaaUe  MagaslBea  of  tho  day,  aad  onUtrlpa  all  eoA- 
petitlon  la  the  higher  walks  of  Uteratore.'— ^Ila»y  Jryw. 

'  Wb  have  here  an  old  and  general  Ikvorite  i  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  perlodieal 
proaa ;  the  reoerable  Knioxkbbocbbb.  The  *  EsiTOB'a  Table*  is  always  the  mo«t  attraetire  portion 
of  'Old  KmocV  monthly  bill  of  fkre— to  as  at  least;  and  in  the  present  nnmber  we  hava  Iband 
it— ^  more  so  t* — if«ip-T#r4  *  Goi.  tmd  TiwuaJ 

Pbbsiobbt  Bvbbbtt,  or  Hartabd  Coxxbob,  latb  Mibutbe  to  Ebclabd.'^*!  perma  the 
Kbickbbbockeb  with  high  gratiflcation.  It  »eenis  to  me  of  an  order  of  nwrit  qniu  ahom  the 
aTerage  of  tha  periodicals  of  this  claaa,  Engluh  or  American.* 

Bob.  J.  K.  PAVLoma,  uitb  ScoaBTART  or  tbb  Nayt.— *The  maaner  In  whkh  tho  Kbicbsb> 
BocxSB  la  eondneted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  cootribotArs,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  pertodieals,' 

Paor.  Loner BLLov,  Cambbidob  Onxtbbsxtt. — *The  KmcBXBioeKXB  stands  high  in  this  qoBr^ 
tar.    b  ia  snperkM'  to  nM»t  of  the  English  magasinea,  and  weU  deaerrea  iu  large  Hat  ofauhaetlbBn.' 

Boir.  RoBBBT  M.  Chabx.to«,  Obobsia.— The  Knicbbbbocbsb  la  a  work  whtehTeqwirM  no  p«ff- 
lag;  and  I  ahall  ahrayafeel  that  I  am  conlhrriag  a  Ihror  oa  thoae  to  whom  I  reooouaond  ic 

L.  H.  Smoobnbt.— *  I  hare  long  regarded  the  KmcxxaBocBBB  aa  the  best  periodical  in 
tk,  Bad  it  really  aeems  aecoed  to  a^ne  abroad.' 

Tbb  Lomwir  'Tnnca.'— 'The  London  'Timu^  comaMnda  the  KmcnBiocxBB  la  eordlal 
Urnna,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  ftvm  which  it  had  aelectod  liberal  extracts  for  anbeeqaaat  p«b- 
Heatloa.'  —  iMtDOM  Cob.  N.  ■  £▼.  Stab.' 

Tkn  LoNlHUi  E^tAHxiffSB.— 'Thla  very  clever  Vagasine  la  the  pleaaaBteet  poriodieal  la  the  United 
Statea.  Iu  artldea,  which  are  nnmerous  and  short,  varioos  aad  interesting,  are  well  worthy  ol  laUt>>  - 
tioa  hy  mu  Magaaiaea  ob  this  skle  of  the  Atlantic' 

LovDOX  *  MoBNtKO  CHBomclx.— *  indgiog  from  the  numbera  before  oa,  we  are  inclined  to  eon- 
skier  thia  the  best  of  all  the  Anrarieaa  literary  pertodicals.    Iu  coatenU  are  highly  iatareatlBgi  la-  j 


« 


Trb  LoBTDOif  LrrxBABT  Gabbttb.— 'The  taau  and  Ulont  which  the KvigBbbbocbsb  dbplaya 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readenu' 

Loioioir  llBTROFOijTABr  MoKTHLT  MAOASiitB.  —  *  We  havo  read  aeveral  nnmbers  of  thia  tal* 
anted  periodical,  and  refoleed  in  thoBL  Th^  wouU  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  lo  any  aute  of  etvOi- 
Batfcm  to  which  hQaaroty  has  yet  arrived.' 

timxKMr  *  Atrbitjbvm.'  —  Won  a  very  daver  Monthly  Magaziao, '  Tha  Kuiekarh§ektr'  of  Naw- 
Tork,  we  copy  the  lUlowiag  spirited  story,'  etc 

Sib  Evwabo  Bin.wxB  Lrrroir.  — >*  The  KNicxxaaocKBB  is  the  beat  Aawricaa  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.   I  take  plaasore  in  enclosing  jroa  an  article  which  was  penned  expremly  (br  your  work.' 

CSABX.B8  DzcxBiffl,  Ef^—  I  read  the  Knicbbbbocbbb  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  varioua  and  entertaining  periodieaL  It  affords  me  pleiiiore  to  contribute  io  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  iu  regular  omrrafpondeaU  such  writers  aa  Mr.  lavmo.' 

Rbt.  Dr.  Dick,  Scotlakd.—  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  In  the  fhw  nnmbers  of  the 
Kif^cxxBBoeiCxB  which  you  sent  me,  and  dnd  them  to  poasess  great  meriL  Some  of  iU  papers,  it  is 
troe^  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  lo  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mam  of  readera.' 

CArr.  P.  Mabbtav. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magaziaa — spirited,  various,  aad  orfgiaaL  I  hope 
my  *  JfaoaaMaa'  wiU  reflect  no  diacredit  npoo  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  And  iUelt' 

Tkeiib-^5  per  annum  in  advnncA.    AH  remittaneM  mint  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  PoUfafaer, 
139  Na«au-Btreet,  New- York. 

Ths  following  penone  are  anthorized  to  reeetre  subeoriberi  aad  collect  Bubicrip- 
tioDB  on  accoont  of  the  KnicKSEBocKBa  MAOASikB. 

Mb.  HnniT  M.  Ltwu  ii  onr  TrayeDing  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tenneewe,  aaaieUd 
by  Jmo.  C.  Bbbtt. 

Ma.  Ibbail  E.  Jamib,  for  the  Southern  and  South- weetorn  States,  aariited  by 
Jambb  K.  Waimn,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Johic  E  Weld,  T.  S. 
Watbehah,  Jonc  Colunb,  Jas.  Deeeino,  Albbet  K.  WBLLotoroif,  R.  S.  Jameb, 
Cbablbb  E.  Mitbtin  and  M.  F.  Tatloe. 

Me.  C.  W.  Jajm,  for  the  Weetem  Statee,  Iowa,  and  WIbooobiii,  BHBrted  by  J. 
Robe  Smith,  J.  T.  Psirr,  T.  Gaeobbe  Smith,  Febdbeiok  J.  Hawbb,  Jobh  W. 
Aembtboiio,  Jabbn  Tatloe,  E.  M.  Stetebbom,  W.  Rambbt  and  Pbeeih  Loou. 


IXotiu  to  ZnhBCtihtTB  atii>   C3l gents. 


iriber,  having  dispoeed  of  His     interest   in  ib«  ^     . 
[azine,  hereby  mfonas  the  6iil>8ori'beT«    and  «gcntB 
iT8  have  appointed  Mr.  SAacOEi^   IUvr^s'FOH  their  tg®^ 
the  businese  of  said  Magazine.        A 11   moneys  du®  ^' 
md  frotn  agents  will  hereafter  1>^  paid  to  Mr.  Hu^^' 
communications  regarding*  tlio   l^^esi^c^^  of  ihe%^!^^ 
Idbe'addressed.  ^^^^  ^^^;b^, 

Fei.  1, 1849.  ' 

rAMTBD  FOB  TBB  TTririM  ■HHH  %  m  m| 

SINO,  active  agents  are  wanted  Sn  every  town  andci 
States,  to  procure  stibscribexv  ibr    tlM  ICivf ckk«foc^X    ^ 
m,  active  persons,  with  satiafkouyry  reference^  tba  ^^vW 
I  wfll  be  allowed.    Apply.  po»t-pai^,  to.  S^Mrax  11^^^^- 
ma-street.  X  v^^V^T" 


LTCEMENT  to  SUBSCRIBE  poR  Ttl«  Kl^lClffiM^Ci^^K^ 

FOUR  YEARS  FOR  TEM     OOUI.AII*  f 

srsigned  wfll  give  the  Volnn^es  of  the  Kurio 
1 1847,  '48.  '49  and  '60,  to  all  t.«^_        f^    -V 
.    -.    J  *  •      >  .        *  perscma  who  wilj 

w»,  in  funds  current  m  tliisi  city,  poat^paid. 

Samuki.  HmsBTo 
. 139  Nassau -I 


ajmts  for  %  KnUktrbocker. 
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'  F.  W.  EDMONDS,  I  CHARLES  M.  LEUPP. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  I  Hon.G.  C.  VERPLANCK 
CHARLEf*  ASTOR  RRISTEDl  J.  N.  BELU)W8, 


The  Thirty-third  Volume  of  the  Knicksrbockkr  Magazine  commenced  on  the 
first  of  January,  1849.  The  work  has  been  eo  longr  before  the  pablic,  that  it  n  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlargre  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  includin^r 
the  last  number)  will  si^ciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity : 

WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
Prof.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Misa  C.  M.  SEDGWICK, 
Rev.  WM.  WARE. 
Hon.  LEWIS  CASS. 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
Sir  E.  L.  BULWER, 
Rkv.ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT,  Es<i., 
HoK.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.H.SEWARD. 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE. 
JAIiED  SPARKS, 
'  HARRY  FRANCO,' 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE. 
Mr3.  L.H.8IGOUKNEY, 
Rkv.  Db.  BETHUNE, 


Mrs.  OILMAN.  (S.  C.) 
E.T.T.  MARTIN. 
'  H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND.  EiQ. 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rkv.  J.  PIERPONT, 
Col.  T.  S.  McKENNY, 
PHILIP  HONE.  E8<t. 
JOHN  T.  IRVING. 
ALBERT  PIKE.  Esq. 
rrv.  henry  BASCOM, 

CHARLES  SPRAGUE. 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  BENJAMIN, 
THEODORES.  FAY. 
Mrs.  fanny  K.  BUTLER. 
MissC  H  AR  mTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  iAnT. 
Rkv.  WALTER  COLTON, 


Mii8.KIRKLAND.(MaryClaven)  PRESIDENT  DUER, 


Miss  LESLIE. 

W.  D.  GALLAGHER, 

Hon.  JUDGE  CONRAD, 

Dtt,0.  W.HOLMES, 

THOS.  W.  PARSONS, 

Prof.  HITCHCOCK, 

Mas.  E. C.EMBURY, 

Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD. 

J.  P.  BROWN,  Coastantinople. 


Hiss  H.  F.  GOULD. 

Hon.  judge  HALI.,  (III.) 


PROF.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET. 
JOHN  WATERS. 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE. 
JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rkv.  Dr.  SPRING, 


Thx  foregoini^  list  included  bUo  while  living  Robkrt  Sovthet,  Rev.  Timotht  Flikt,  MIm  Lar- 
DON,  Ch.  Juaticb  Mellcn,  Ttronb  Power,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark.  B.  B. 
Thatcher,  Dr.  Caleb  Tickjior,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  SAfiORRsoN,  the  'Americaa  in  P«rtii,* 
Nicholas  Biddlb.  Miss  Mary-Anne  Browne,  (Mrs.  Gray,)  Enftlsod.  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  Soath- 
Carolium  William  L.  Stone.  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslby,  New-Jersey,  J.  H.  Hillhousk,  CbplF.Harrtat. 
Joseph  C.  Neal,  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Pbabody,  Hbnrt  Brkvoort.  and  other  disUDgvdahed  wriien  who 
have  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  followinip  notices  of  the  Knickkrbockxr  are  from  the  AoMri- 
can  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction : 

'The  Knickkrbockkb.*  —  The  last  number  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  psriodieal 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type.  In  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
coDteuts,  cootinues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New> Yorker.'  our  friend  Ci.ark:  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickkkbocker  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  age 
fi[reatly  beyond  that  of  any  Americaa  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  isaaed 
under -.Clark's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  eare,  and  anxio«* 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  onstampod  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  tins 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  eo»> 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while. 
Hs  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  varied 
and  abundance.'— iVeto-r0r&  Daily  Tribvtu. 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellenoe.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
asymptote*,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approaclt  each  other,  and  yet,  oven  when  infinitely  ex- 
teuded,  never  to  intersect.  The  Knickbrbocxkr,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magaxina  anck 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirarle,  has 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  lo 
have  an  ezc«2stor,  Amt  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Clark  may  understand— but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractiva  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Editor**  TobU  of  the  Kkickxr- 
BOCKKR.*—iVsa0> Fori  Oourier  umd  JEnquirtr. 
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SvBsoBiBERB  who  BTo  in  axTeais  will  pleafle  take  notice  that  the 
recent  change  in  the  proprietenhip  of  tjus  Magazine  rendeiB  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  outstanding  claims  should  he  liqui- 
dated as  early  as  possible.  The  business  of  dunmng  is  equally  un- 
pleasant  to  all  parties,  and  we  trust  this  notice  wOl  make  all  (iinfaer 
and  n^ore  direct  application  for  the  small  amounts  due  from  each, 
wholly  unnecessary.    Please  remit  by  mail  to 

S.  HUBBTOMT, 

139  Nassatt-st 


Mb.  T.  p.  Williams  is  onr  Genenl  Agent  to  lacetve  the  names  of  Snbnenbeis. 
Editon  end  othen  kindly  Intenstod  in  tke  eireniatioB  of  this  Migetine  will  oUige 
ut  by  fiMnlitnting  his  designSi 


Entered,  aeoording  to  the  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1848, 

BY  SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

In  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Dteict  Court  of  the  Southern  Dbtrict  of  New- Yoik. 
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REMINISCENCES     OF     THE    WAR    OF    1812 


NnMBSR      OKB. 


The  goYemment  bad  concentrated  upon  Plattsburgh,  in  the  year 
1814,  a  large  military  force,  consisting  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand 
well-disciplined  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  rough  but  brav^ 
old  General  Izzard. 

A  sudden  change  in  the  plan  of  campaign  rendered  necessary  a 
change  of  position  ;  and  Izzard  was  directed,  in  the  month  of  August, 
to  make  a  forced  march  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  This  he  did,  leaving 
behind  him,  in  garrison,  only  fifteen  hundred  men,  including  sick  and 
convalescent ;  a  force  just  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  hostile  enterprise 
of  the  British  commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  but  too  inconsiderable 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  Northern  Frontier. 

Of  this  sm^l  body  of  men  Macomb  was  left  in  command. 

The  British  were  vigilant :  they  had  seen,  with  no  little  anxiety, 
the  concentration  of  our  troops  at  Plattsburgh ;  and  apprehensive 
that  a  blow  was  meditated,  in  the  direction  of  Montreal,  the  British 
commander  had  drawn,  from  moi'e  distant  places,  the  provincial 
militia  and  Wellington's  veterans,  recently  amved  horn  "Europe,  to 
strengthen  his  positions  near  the  line. 

Izzard's  movement  was  immediately  known  to  th^  enemy ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  sounds  of  his  retiring  drums  died  upon  the  ear,  when 
busy  preparation  was  discovered  in  the  hostile  camp.  TheVe  was  no 
mistaxing  its  portent.  Nothing  now  remained  to  us  but  to  await  the 
storm. 

Having  concentrated  his  forces  into  one  massive  column,  fourteen 
thousand  strong,  the  best  appointed  army  ^hich  America  oversaw,  Sir .  * 
Greorge  Prevost  commenced  a  slow  and  stately  march  in  the  direction 
of  Plattsburgh.    At  Champlain,  and  again  |t  Chazy,  he  paused  awhile 
to  wait  the  movement  of  his  fleet. 
VOL.  zz3aii.  37 
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Sir  George  was  proud  of  his  troops,  and  well  indeed  he  might  be, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  them  bad  oeen  trained  under  the  eye  of  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  age,  and  were  fresh  from  the  well- 
fought  fields  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  France.  Partly  from  ob- 
tentation,  and  partly  perhaps  to  overawe  us  by  the  magnitude  and 
appointment  of  his  force,  he  threw  open  his  camp  to  the  inspection  of 
our  citizens.  Not  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity ;  some 
to  obtain  information,  some  to  satisfy  a  very  natural  curiosity.  The 
spectacle  of  Sir  George's  camp  was  indeed  one  of  uncommon  interest 
and  beauty. 

While  Sir  George's  formidable  preparations  were  in  progress,  ru- 
mors of  impending  invasion  agitated  the  frontier  counties.  Hitherto 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  in  the  enemy's  territories,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  now  about  to  be  brought  to  our  doors.  The  question 
involved  in  it  had  hitherto  been  one  of  patriotism ;  now  it  had  be- 
come one  of  personal  interest  also.  Beside  country,  the  objects  of 
protection  now  were  wives,  children  and  fire-sides.  Few  shrank  fioiQ 
the  danger;  and  scarcely  had  a  hostile  foot  been  set  on  our  territory, 
when  the  militia  of  Essex  and  Clinton  were  en  route  for  what  was  to 
be  the  scene  of  action. 

Among  the  militia  who  in  this  exigency  fiew  to  the  defence  of  the 
Northern  frontier  was  one  Moreau.  I  never  knew  his  christian  name. 
He  lived  in  Westport,  a  pleasant  little  town,  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  He  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  poor,  uneducated  and  obscure,  and  had  as  little 
personal  interest  in  the  event  of  the  war  as  any  man  living.  No  in- 
dividual, however,  who  engaged  in  it,  behaved  with  so  much  des- 
perate courage. 

History  is  carrying  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  Macomb ;  Moore'f 
was  honored  with  a  sword ;  and  Fame  has  associated  other  names 
with  the  defence  of  Plattsburgh.  All  this  is  right.  But  no  pen  has 
told  the  story  of  poor  Moreau. 

I,  his  fellow  in  the  same  regiment,  late  though  it  be,  dedicate  tUs 
pa^r  to  the  memory  of  his  bravery. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Essex,  and  a  part  of  the  Clinton 
militia,  were  stationed  two  or  three  days  in  Beekmantown,  six  or 
seven  miV^s  north  of  Plattsburgh,  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Chazy. 
The  enemy  was  advancing  on  this  road  in  great  force. 

Early  on  th()  moniing  of  the  sixth  of  September,  Major,  now  Gene- 
ral W6ol,  at  th«  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  passed  us  in  the 
direction  of  the  Irtish  army. 

I  well  remember  their  fine  martial  appearance.  They  carried  no 
knapsacks ;  they  mad^  ho  halt ;  but  marched  on  with  the  air  of  men 
who  feel  conscious  that  they  have  serious  work  on  hand.  All  main- 
tained a  profound  silence,  except  one,  who  appeared  to  be  a  subaltern, 
and  who,  nodding  his  head  to  us,  said  in  an  under  tone : 

'  You  will  soon  hear  from  us.' 

It  was  not  difiicult  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  movement. 
Moreau  was  seen 'a  short  diBtance  oQT,  sitting  upon  a  stone,  his  musket 
resting  upon  his  knees,  and  busily  engaged  in  fixing  his  flint. 
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'  So,  Moreau,  you  are  preparing  for  what  may  soon  be  yoor  duty/ 
said  his  lieutenant. 

'I  am/  said  Moreau.  '  I  see  some  sign  that  we  shall  soon  have  oc- 
casion to  use  our  muskets,  and  I  intend  mine  shall  be  in  order.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  no  children's  play  here ;  and  since  we  must 
have  a  brush,  let  it  come  —  the  sooner  the  better.' 

'Bravo!  my  good  fellow/  exclaimed  Colonel  Wadhams,  who 
chanced  to  hear  him.     '  You  will  not  need  to  wait  long/ 

The  drums  beat  to  arms ;  the  men  paraded ;  every  one  was  at  his 
post 

'March!'  shouted  General  Wright,  and  led  off  after  Wool's  com- 
mand. 

.Wool's  little  band  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  now  con- 
siderably in  advance,  descending  Culver's  Hill  toward  the  wood, 
ftom  whence  the  enemy  had  not  yet  emerged.  Their  neat  caps, 
their  snug  coats,  their  snow-white  pantaloons,  their  compactness  on 
the  march,  and  their  firm  step,  all  conspired  to  render  them  the  ob« 
ject  o£ universal  admiration. 

'See  those  noble  fellows!'  exclaimed  Moreau;  'I '11  be  d — d  if 
tibey  would  n't  be  a  match  for  any  four  hundred  in  Provost's  army.' 

The  militia  marched  with  a  quick  sl^p  down  the  hill.  There  was 
no  vociferation ;  no  boisterous  mirth ;  no  talking ;  all  were  serious 
and  silent,  as  men  always  are  who  know  that  danger  is  impending. 
Every  man  was  preparing  his  mind  to  meet,  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
he  could,  the  trying  moment,  which  all  knew  to  be  near  at  hand. 

'  What 's  the  matter,  Jim  V  cried  Moreau,  breaking  silence,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  man  who  was  marching  at  his  right  hand. 
^You  look  as  if  you  had  buried  all  your  friends.' 

'  I  was  thinking,'  answered  Jim,  *  that  in  a  few  moments  more  some 
of  us  will  probably  be  biting  the  dust.' 

'  Tut,  Jim ;  and  have  you  been  all  this  time  in  finding  that  out  V 
replied  Moreau.  '  Did  you  expect  fighting  to  be  done  without  some 
danger  1  You  had  better  be  thinking  how  you  are  to  carry  yourself 
in  the  battle.  By  the  way,  Jim,  I  have  some  whiskey  in  my  canteen ; 
the  d — d  divils  may  let  .it  all  out  with  their  bullets  ;  let  us  drink  it 
while  we  can.' 

Not  quicker  said  than  done :  Jim  and  Moreau  put  the  whiskey 
beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 

A  sharp  roll  of  fire-arms  now  suddenly  broke  upon  our  ears,  and 
looking  in  the  direction  of  this  new  and  startling  music,  a  hundred 
blue  curling  smokes  were  seen  ascending  from  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
Wool  had  delivered  his  fire  upon  the  enemy's  advanced  guard. 

Jim  turned  pale;  the  smile  which  had  been  playing  on  Moreau's 
&ce  passed  instantly  away,  succeeded  by  grave  features  and  firmly- 
compressed  lips. 

'  Weil  begun,  by  heavens !'  cried  the  latter ;  'let  us  make  haste  ; 
they  '11  need  our  help.' 

Wool  retired  from  the  woods,  afttfr  receiving  in  turn  the  British 
fire,  and  regulars  and  militia  were  soon  on  common  ground.  An  ir- 
regular ftisilade  now  took  place  on  both  sides,  with  now  and  then  a 
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beautiful  roll  of  musketry.  Wool's  command  kept  in  compact  order. 
The  militia,  for  the  most  part,  had  betaken  themselves  to  trees,  to 
stumps,  to  fences.  Moreau  alone,  of  all  the  militia,  at  least  of  the 
privates,  seemed  indifferent  to  the  danger.  He  sought  no  protection 
behind  any  thing.  He  loaded  and  fired  with  the  same  apparent 
eagerness  that  he  would  have  played  a  game  of  ball,  and  with  even 
more  steadiness. 

At  this  stage  of  the  conflict,  while  Moreau,  in  the  act  of  loading 
his  musket,  was  holding  the  ball  part  of  a  cartridge  between  his  thumb 
and  finger,  and  was  about  to  bite  off  the  other  end  of  it,  a  ball  struck 
it,  and  scattered  the  powder  over  his  face. 

•Ad — d  good  shot !'  cried  Moreau ;  *  but  I  have  saved  my  bullet, 
though  they  ^ave  spilt  my  powder,  and  I  will  send  it  to  them  on  the 
top  of  ano&er  cartridge.'     And  so  he  did. 

*  Moreau,  my  brave  fellow !'  exclaimed  Colonel  Wadhams,  *  can't 
you  pick  off  that  fellow  who  stands  yonder  loading  his  musket,  by 
thepoint  of  that  rock  ?     He  has  just  shot  White.' 

White,  who  belonged  to  the  Ticonderoga  battalion,  had  just  fallen, 
shot  through  the  head. 

'  I  think  I  can,  Colonel/  answered  Moreau  ;  *  I  am  not  apt  to  miss 
so  large  a  mark.' 

Moreau  dropped  on  his  right  knee,  and  resting  his  left  elbow  on 
the  other,  fi^*ed,  and  the  fated  soldier  fell. 

'Well  done,  Moreau!'  said  the  colonel;  'you  shall  have  a  ser- 
geant's warrant  for  that.' 

'  The  British  column,  which  occupied  the  road,  began  to  move  on 
with  accelerated  pace.  Their  wings  were  pressing  forward  con- 
siderably in  advance,  and  threatening  the  flanks  of  our  little  force  f 
and  the  whole,  particularly  the  centre  cobimn,  keeping  up  a  fire,  not 
very  well  directed,  upon  the  militia  and  Wool's  command. 

A  rapid  retreat  commenced :  the  regulars  and  a  pait.of  the  militia 
retiring  in  tolerable  order,  and  making,  from  time  to  time,  a  stand, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  fences  across  the  fields, 
afforded  them  a  partial  protection,  and  a  favorable  opportunity  of  re- 
newing the  combat.     The  rest  of  the  militia  fled  like  frightened  hares. 

Moreau's  reluctance  to  retreat  had  been  noticed  from  the  begin- 
ning. Exclamations  of  indignation,  made  in  an  under  tone  through 
his  closed  teeth,  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  frequently  burst  firom  him ; 
and  once,  turning  to  the  commandant  of  his  regiment,  he  said, '  Colonel, 
it 's  ad — d  shame  to  be  running  at  this  rate,  with  our  backs  to  the 
enemy.  If  you  '11  only  turn  us  about,  we  can  drive  the  infernal  ras- 
cals back  into  the  woods.' 

But  when  his  eye  caught  some  of  the  militia  flying  over  the  fields, 
and  some  few  of  them  even  throwing  away  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, that  they  might  not  be  impeded  in  their  flight,  he  burst  out 
into  a  violent  rage.  He  frothed  at  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and 
cursed  equally  the  cowardly  ininaways  and  the  British.  His  rage 
appeared  at  length  to  concentrate  itself  upon  the  latter,  against  whom 
he  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  an  intense  personal  indignation. 

At  length,  throwing  out  his  right  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy, 
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he  exclaimed, '  Tbere  !  —  do  n't  you  see  those  two  Bntish  officers  1 
They  act  as  if  they  were  laughing  at  our  flight.  Now  retreat  you 
who  will ;  but  live  or  die,  by  the  Eternal  !  Pll  retreat  no  farther.' 

He  kept  the  oath  :  he  stood  firmly  in  his  tracks,  his  person  fully 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  heavy  advancing  column  of  the  enemy ; 
loaiding  and  fiiv^g  his  musket  with  a  deliberateness  of  action  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  terrible  intensity  of  his  feelings. 

The  officers  called  on  him  te  retire ;  at  first  soothingly,  and  then 
harshly  and  peremptorily ;  but  he  neither  turned  his  head  nor  deigned 
to  answer. 

All  expected  every  moment  to  see  him  fall.  Within  the  space  of 
two  minutes,  hundreds  of  bullets  must  have  been  discharged  at  his 
peiBon.  When  the  enemy's  column  had  approached  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  a  confusion  in  their  ranks  was  discovered  directly  in  front 
of  him,  at  the  moment  after  he  had  delivered  his  last  fire.  He  was 
then  seen  to  club  his  musket,  and  knock  down  a  soldier,  and  instant- 
ly a  dozen  men  rushed  upon  him,  and  seized  him  ae  a  prisoner. 

The  fate  of  Moreau  remained  a  long  time  unknown.  In  the  sum- 
mer, after  the  close  of  the  war,  his  friends  were  greatly  surprised  by 
his  return. 

They  had  heard  nothing  from  him,  and  had  given  him  up  as  lost. 
He  had  escaped  the  tremendous  shower  of  bullets  directed  at  him  by 
a  whole  column  of  British  troops,  not  merely  with  life,  Inrt  unhurt 
He  had  been  taken  to  Montreal,  when  all  the.  militia  prisoners  except 
himself  were  discharged ;  thence  to  Quebec ;  and  thence  again  to 
Halifax,  where  he  was  confined  during  the  war.  In  the  spring,  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  was  conveyed  to  Boston  in  a  cartel. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  of  a  spirit  so  unconquerable,  and  of  a  life  so 
wonderfully  preserved.  But!  do  not  Within  two  or  three  months 
after  Moreau's  return  home,  he  migrated  to  the  West,  in  quest  of 
fortune  or  adventure,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  s 

IVoy,  Marek,  1819. 


OUR       NEIGHBOR       S       ROOSTER 


A  BiPKO  cock  has  fantasies  as  odd 
As  biped  man,  and  leaves  the  path  of  straight 
Propriety,  and  walks  with  devious  g^ait, 

Like  feet  poetic  in  old  Harvard  shod. 
Oar  neighbor  has  a  rooster  that  awakes 

At  middle  night,  and  lifts  his  crow  as  clear 

As  if  the  breaking  of  the  mom  were  near. 
I  cannot  sluml^r  while  his  trills  and  shakes 

Vibrate  upon  the  midnight's  dozy  ear ; 
Though  heavy  be  mine  eye,  and  vertefare 
So  worn  and  weak,  I  inly  irk  to  stir ; 

I  fold  mine  arms  in  vain  while  chanticleer, 
High  on  his  roost,  tells  all  the  world  around, 
A  wakeful  cock  is  he  among  the  sleepy  found. 


• 
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CONYSRSATION       IK       THK       F0RB8T. 


BT     ALBBXT     PIKB. 


Onb  day  Ia«t  sprinf,  one  raiiny  aflenioon« 

Lapt  in  contented  indolence  I  lay 

Within  a  pillared  circle  of  old  trees ; 

Peepsonken  in  the  smooth  luxuriant  swaid. 

That,  fed  by  dropping  dew  and  faithful  shade, 

Grew  sreen  and  thick  under  the  strong  stout  oaks: 

Around  me  the  broad  trees  kept  watch  and  ward, 

Wavinp^  their  high  tops  slowly  in  the  air ; 

Green  islets  in  an  eddying  overflow 

Of  amber  light    Among  the  emerald  leaves 

The  broken  waves  from  that  enflooding  sea 

Struggled  to  reach  the  young  birds  in  their  nests. 

As  TVoth  strives  earnestly  to  reach  the  heart. 

Often  repulsed,  yet  still  endeavoring. 

One  strip  of  light  lay  on  the  level  grass* 

litke  a  thin  drift  of  peari-snow  tinged  with  rtMe : 

There  I  had  lain  since  mom,  stretched  out  at  ease, 

Reading  by  turns  in  old  and  favorite  books, 

FoLUBE,  l^oBrTAioNB,  and  good  Sir  Thomas  Bbowrb* 

Hazlitt  and  Lamb:  while,  mingled  with  the  light. 

The  song  of  many  a  mad  bird  floated  up. 

Dazzling  my  ean,  to  the  high  empyrean. 

Breaking  upon  the  blue  sky's  western  beach, 

Flung  upward  from  the  throbbing  sea  below. 

Their  waves  of  light  and  elond  foamed  up  in  tpray» 

Stained  by  the  sun  with  all  his  rarest  hues, 

Rose,  crimson,  purple.    Floating  forth,  perfumes 

From  rose  and  jasmine  wandered  wide  abroad. 

Into  the  meadow  and  along  the  creek. 

That  dances  joyfully  adown  its  bed 

Of  silver  sand  and  pebbles,  through  the  glade. 

And  like  a  child,  frightened  at  sudden  dusk. 

Stops,  still  as  death,  under  yon  dark  gray  crag 

Of  thunder-scarred  and  overhanging  rock. 

Where  in  deep  holes  lurks  the  suspicious  trout. 

The  locust-trees,  with  honey-dropping  brooms. 

Tempted  the  bees  that,  darting  to  and  fro. 

Grew  rich  apace  with  their  abundant  q>oQ ;        ' 

And  the  magnolia,  with  its  rich  perfume. 

Within  large  circle  loaded  all  the  air. 

My  children  played  around  me  on  the  grass — 

Sad  rogues,  that  interrupted  much  my  thoughts^ 

And  did  perplex  my  reading ;  one  in  chief, 

A  little  chattering  giri,  with  hazel  eyes, 

Scarce  taught  to  speak  distinctly,  but  my  pet. 

As  she  well  knew,  and  of  it  took  advantage. 

While  thus  I  lay,  resting  in  idle  mood, 

I  heard  a  itep  along  the  shaded  walk, 

Where  the  clematis  and  the  climbing-rose. 

The  honeysuckle  and  the  jasmine,  turned 

Their  bright  eyes  to  the  sun ;  an  emerald  arch. 
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With  garden-ilowen  embroiderefL    Looking  np, 
I  taw  appro«ehtng  with  his  kindly  imile 
And  oatotretebed  huid»  the  dearest  of  my  friende. 
Who  played  with  me  in  ehiklbood  on  the  sands, 
And  on  thesoanding  rocks  that  fringed  the  sea; 
Grew  up  with  me  to  manhood,  with  roe  left 


Onr  aneient  home,  and  many  a  weary  month 
Fast  by  my  side  still  toiled  and  trSTelled  on, 
Thfoogh  desert,  forest,  danger ;  over  mountains. 
Amid  wild  storms,  deep  snow ;  bore  eold,  fatigne, 
Hunger  and  thiist,  brarely,  and  like  a  man. 
After  warm  welcome  kindly  interehangedt 
Idly  we  stretched  oarMlyes  upon  the  sward. 
And  lightly  talked  of  half  a  hundred  things, 
£ach  with  a  little  head  Upon  his  arm, 
Whose  bright  eyes  looked  as  grsToly  into  onn 
As  though  they  undentood  our  large  discoune: 
Until  at  length  it  chanced  that  Luthbe  said. 
Responding  to  some  self-congmtulatioa 
That  babbled  from  the  fountain  of  my  heait 
At  thinking  of  my  humble,  happy  life : 

*  We  are  all  mariuen  on  this  sea  of  life, 
And  they  who  dimb  above  us  up  the  shrouds 
Have  only,  in  their  overtopping  plaoe, 
Gained  a  more  dangerous  station  and  foothold 
More  insecure.    The  wind  that  passeth  orer 
And  harmelh  not  the  humble  crew  below. 
Whistles  amid  thelriirouds  and  aihaketh  down 
These  ererweening  climbera  of  the  ocean 
Into  the  great  gigantic  vase  of  death. 

The  huori>le  trayeller  securely  walks 

Along  green  yaileys  walled  with  rocky  crags, 

Deep-lKiried  Tales  m  Alp  or  Appenine, 

By  Titans  sentinelled,  yet  rich  with  flowers. 

And  gushing  with  cool  springs ;  a  cloudless  sun 

Lighting  his  path-way ;  while  the  yenturoos  fool 

Wno  climbed  the  neighboring  mountain,  sees  aghast 

The  purple  drifts  of  uiunder-shaken  cloud 

Boll  foaming  over  the  Une,  icy  crags. 

On  which  his  feet  slip ;  feels  the  heary  spray 

Dash,  roaring  like  a  sea*  against  his  side. 

And  bKterly  repents  he  climbed  so  high. 

Sharp  lightning  flashes  through  the  MIowy  dusk 

Of  the  mad  tempest:  through  the  lonely  pines, 

Far  down  below  biro,  howls  the  exulting  wind ; 

The  thunder  crashes  round  his  dizzy  head ; 

And,  smitten  by  the  earthquake's  maiI6d  hand, 

The  jut  whereon  he  stands  gives  way,  like  Powbe, 

And  down  a  thousand  fathom  headlong  falls 

The  ambitious  climber,  a  bruised.  Moody  mass. 

Before  the  peaceful  traTellor  below. 

Better  a  quiet  life  amid  our  books 

Than,  like  madswfmmers  on  a  stormy  ocean. 

To  breast  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  world.' 

*  I  think  so  too;  and  I  am  well  content 
To  lead  a  peaceful,  quiet,  humble  life 
Among  my  children  and  my  patient  books. 
Disgrace  and  Danger,  like  two  hungry  hounds. 
Run  ever  on  the  track  of  those  who  <u> 
Good  serriee'io  their  country,  or  achioTe 
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DistiBCtion  and  a  name  aboye  their  fellows: 

And  Slander  is  an  ever-cnrrent  coin, 

Easy  of  utterance  as  pure  gold  deep  stamped 

With  the  king's  image  m  the  mint  of  Truth. 

What  serrice  to  his  oountry  can  one  do 

'In  the  wild  warfare  of  the  present  age  7 

To  gain  success  the  mnnsce  must  be  swayed ; 

To  swsy  the  masses  one  must  be  well  skilled 

And  dextrous  with  the  weapons  of  the  trade. 

Who  fighU  the  gladiator  without  skill 

Fights  without  arms.    Why,  he  must  lie  and  cheat, 

£iy  false  pretences,  double  and  turn  at  will, 

FrofesB  whatever  doctrine  suits  the  time, 

Juggle  uid  trick  with  woids ;  in  every  thing 

Be  a  base  counterfeit,  and  fawn  and  crouch 

Upon  the  level  of  the  baser  sort. 

I  love*  the  truth  because  it  is  the  truth, 

And  care  not  whether  it  be  profitable, 

Or  if  the  common  palate  relish  it 

Of  all  things  most  I  hate  the  plausible : 

An  open  knave 's  an  open  enemy, 

But  sleek  Pretence  with  the  stiletto  stabs, 

At  dusky  comers,  of  a  starless  mght 

The  T;ue  Aid  Popular  are  deadly  foes. 

Ever  at  dagger's  point,  in  endless  Xeud. 

If  one  could  serve  his  country  by  success. 

Or  strengthen  her  defences,  he  might  well 

Endure  abuse  and  bitter  contumely, 

Slander  and  persecution ;  but  to  &ng 

One*B-self  down  headlong  firom  the  vesBel*s  prow 

Into  the  angry  chasms  of  the  deep. 

Without  a  hope  to  stay  the  ship^s  mad  ooune. 

Is  the  profoundest  folly  of  the  time. 

Behold  how  nobly  sets  the  imperial  sun ! 

The  golden  glories  of  his  mellow  rays 

On  the  green  meadow-level  fall  aslant ; 

On  either  side  tall  crests  of  snowy  cloud. 

With  crimson  inter-penetrated,  shrink, 

And  yield  bun  room :  no  dusky  bar  obscures 

The  hrottd  magnificence  of  his  wide  eye : 

Though  farther  south,  dark  as  aacataract 

Of  thtmdering  waters,  a  great  doud  lets  down 

Its  curtain  to  the  blue  horison's  edge. 

While  here  and  there  a  wing  of  snowy  foam 

Upon  its  front  glmts  like  the  shining  sail 

Of  some  fiArial  shallops  fleemg  fast 

Alongthe  soundSng sur&ce  of  the  deep. 

Will  Truth  t\  any  time  shine  broadly  forth. 

Even  as  the  sun  shinesi  with  no  cloud  of  ecror 

To  intercept  a  single  glorious  ray  T 

*  Truth  is  omnipotent,  and  wiH  prevail. 
And  publio  justice  eertain.' 

'  Ay,  Biy  friend! 
*  A  great  man  said  so.    'T  is  a  noble  thought. 

Nobly  expressed  ;  itself  a  creed  complete. 
But  in  what  sense  is  Truth  omnipotent,  * 

And  at  what  time  is  public  justice  certain? 
Thith  will  avenge  hetself  for  every  wrong* 
And  for  all  treason  to  her  mig esty 
Upon  the  nation  or  the  individoal 
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That  doth  the  wrong,  1^  thoie  gntTo  coueqaeneeo 

Which  do  fiom  falsehood  orin  deed  or  woiid 

By  law  iaflejable  remit    The  cauae 

Why  nations  do  so  often  topple  down 

Like  avalanches  from  their  eminence* 

And  men  do  dmk  into  disastrons  graves, 

In  the  stem  sentence  hath  been  well  ezpresMd : 

<  Ye  woold  not  know  the  tnith  or  follow  it  V 

Truth  has  the  power  to  vindicate  itself ; 

But  tooonvinoe  all  men  that  'tis  the  truth 

Is  £v  beyond  its  power.    And  public  virtue 

And  public  service  eminent  are  paid 

In  life  1^  obloquy  and  contumely, 

And  after  death,  by  large  obsequies 

And  monuments  ud  mausolea.    Thus 

Is  public  justice  certain.    We  regard 

With  slight  observance  and  a  careless  ^anoe 

The  sun  which  now  has  closed  his  radiant  eye 

Below  the  dura  horixon's  dusky  verge. 

So  long  as  we  behold  him  in  the  heaven. 

And  know  that  Gon*s  onmipotenee  compels 

His  du4  return.    We  give  no  earnest  thanks 

Or  heart-felt  gratitude  for  this  great  gift 

Of  liflht,  the  largest  bleanng  of  them  all. 

Lo !  he  has  sunk  beneath  the  grassy  sea 

Of  the  broad  prairie,  whose  great  emerald  lid 

Shuts  slowly  over  him.    If  never  more 

That  glorious  orb  should  rise  to  light  the  earth, 

Men,  staggering  blindly  through  unnatural  ni^^t. 

Would  undeistand  the  bleasmg  they  had  lost. 

And  public  justice  would  be  £ne  the  sun*' 

*  After  a  long,  dark  nighty  a  starless  night. 

In  which  the  thin  moon  early  straggled  down 

To  where  the  sky  and  desert  met  together, 

Plunging  with  hard  endeavor  through  the  surf. 

And  spray  that  gleamed  along  the  tortured  heaven, 

After  a  long  dark  night  of  storm  and  sleet, 

The  day-fi^t  comes  with  slow  and  feeble  steps. 

How  imperceptibly  the  dawn  begins. 

After  the  storm  has  sobbed  itself  to  rest, 

To  shine  upon  the  forehead  of  the  East  I 

By  slow  degrees  the  distant  snowy  crests 

Of  the  great  mountams — where,  for  a|rB  on  aee, 

Tempeiis  have  vainly  thundered,  are  discerned. 

Upheaving  their  dim  heads  among  the  clouds ; 

Tne  straining  eye  the  outline  traces  next 

Of  the  near  forests,  then  a  rosy  mist 

Spreads  like  a  blush  upon  the  purple  clouds, 

And  by  degrees  becomes  a  crimson  light : 

Until,  at  last,  after  a  weary  watch 

Kept  by  cold  voyagers  on  disastrous  seas. 

Or  storm»vexed  travellen  on  wide  desert  plains. 

The  broad  sun  rushes  through  the  eddying  mist. 

Flinging  it  off,  as  from  a  ftigate's  prow 

Flash  back  the  sparkling  waves.    The  wakened  worid. 

Gladdened  with  light,  rejoices  in  ker  strength, 

And  men  adore  the  imperatorial  sun : 

So  it  shall  be  with  Truth.    Long  ages  are 

The  minutes  of  her  twilight    The  white  sails 

Qf  Morning's  boat  are  crimsoned  by  her  light, 
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Where  it  lies  roeking  new  the.eastem  etnnd. 

Waiting  a  pilot  'to  aarome  the  helm, 

And  iteer  it  to  the  apper  deepe  of  heaven ; 

For  Truth  below  the  horizon  tarries  yet 

Bot  after  yon  'and  I  aie  dead  and  ooU,  * 

Our  bones  all  moaldered  to  a  little  dost ; 

Oar  monuments  all  crumbled  into  clay ; 

Bl^e,  like  the  sun,  shall  rise  and  light  the  woild, 

MsTer  to  set    The  humblest  man  has  power 

To  accelerate  her  coming ;  and  the  words 

We'topeak  or  write  in  that  effect  shall  lire 

Long  after  we  are  gathered  to  the  dead. 

Thought  shakes  the  world,  as  the  strong  earthquake's  tread 

Shakes  the  old  mountains  and  the  impatient  sea ; 

Each  written  word  teaching  the  humblest  truth, 

No  matter  in  what  homely  garb  arrayed. 

Is  one  of  those  uncounted  myriad  drops 

That  make  the  stream  of  thought,  which  fint  sprung  forth 

A  slender,  feeble  rill,  when  all  the  earth 

Was  dark  as  midnight,  from  the  icy  cares  • 

And  mirk  recesses  of  the  human  mind. 

Where  it  was  bom^    Think  you  one  drop  is  lost 

Of  all  by  which  that  stream  has  grown  so  great  ? 

No  longer  trickling  over  the  gray  rocks. 

Or  foaming  over  precipice  and  crag. 

It  rolls  along,  a  brtwd,  deep,  tranquil  stream, 

Resistlees  in  calm  energy  and  strength, 

Through  the  great  plains,  and  feels  the  giant-pnise 

(So  near  it  is  to  universal  power) 

Of  ocean-tidef  throbbing  within  its  heart. 

Let  us  work  on  ;  for  surely  it  is  true. 

That  none  work  faithfully  without  result 

Whut  if  we  do  not  that  result  perceive. 

So  that  we  know  our  labor  is  not  lost  7* 

<  Content  you,  fiiend ;  I  shall  not  cease  to  work ; 

I  am  a  harnessed  champion  of  Truth, 

Cuirassed  and  greaved — sworn  to  her  gforious  canse. 

With  Beauty's  favor  glittering  in  my  helm. 

But  henceforth  I  shall  labor  in  the  peace 

And  quietness  of  my  belovt^  home. 

No  gfwd  is  wrought  by  mingling  in  the  fray 

Of  party  war.    Under  these  kingly  trees. 

Encouraged  by  my  children's  lovmg  eyes. 

Soothed  to  serene  and  self-possessed  content, 

By  all  the  sights  and  sounds  that  Meas  me  here, 

Will  I  work  ever  m  her  glorious  cause. 

The  words  of  Truth  should  flow  upon  the  ean 

Of  the  unwilling  world,  until  it  heeds. 

Even  as  the  crystal  waten  of  yon  spring. 

That  night  and  day,  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Seen  and  unseen,  over  its  grassy  brim, 

Starred  with  bright  floweis,  rains  on  the  thankful  swmrd, 

Where  now  the  almond  drops  its  rosy  flowen, 

And  the  serinco  trails  its  drooping  twigs. 

Fringed  thickly  with  its  small  and  snowy  brooms. 

Flow  onward,  seeking  patiently  the  sea : 

Not  older  now  than  when  for  many  an  age. 

Primeval  forests  hid  it  from  all  sight. 

Save  the  fond  stam    No  lip  bent  down  to  dtink ; 
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Aai  «Me  Hm  making  of  the  worid,  no  eye 
Of  man  had  aeen  it    'T  ii  a  pregnant  lemn:' 

'  I  iee  ita  walen  gleaming  in  the  light 
Of  the  yeang  moon,  and  hear  the  lender  eomid 
Of  the  stined  pebblei  in  it*  narrow  had. 
If  men  weold  do  their  dntv  like  the  apringif 
Committing  the  reanit  and  their  rewurd 
To  Goor  who  loveth  all,  the  ffolden  age, 
That  moat  deltdooa  fable  of  M  rhyme, 
Woold  come  indeed.' 

*  I,  for  my  aingle  ael^ 
Shall  atitl  live  on  in  thia ,  the  peaeefnl  calm 
And  golden  ease  of  my  dear  humble  home. 
Am  m  the  aheltered  baibor  of  lome  iaie, 
Enclooed  by  aoathem  aeaa,  the  itorm-wom  diip 
Eieaped  the  waves,  old  Ocean's  hmgry  bonndhh 
That  cry  and  chafe  without,  furls  all  her  sails, 
And  sieepa  within  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
Rocked  by  the  undulations  caused  by  storm, 
That  Tezes  all  the  ocean  round  the  we. 
Here  will  I  make  myself  a  golden  age ; 
Here  live  content,  and  happier  than  a  king. 
Nor  bird  that  swings  and  sleeps  in  his  smafi  neat. 
Nor  bee  that  revels  in  the  jasmine  brooms. 
Nor  humming-bird  that  robs  the  honeysuckle. 
Nor  cricket  nested  under  the  warm  hearth, 
Shall  sing  or  wock  more  cheerfully  than  V 

With  this  the  moon,  opening  one  azure  lid, 

Had  sometime  poured  her  lieht  upon  the  birds 

Among  the  green  leaven  of  we  ancient  oaks. 

The  drops  rained  fast  upon  the  bright  gmen  grass, 

Fmm  the  spring's  brim,  like  a  swift  silver  hail ; 

The  meadow  seemed  a  wide,  clear,  level  lake 

Of  molten  silver,  by  her  alchemy ; 

The  shoulders  of  the  northern  mountains  riitteied 

With  a  new  glory ;  and  one  splintered  peak 

Shot  up  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky. 

With  one  large  star  reetiufr  upon  his  crown, 

A  beacon  light  on  a  Titanic  tower. 

Around  that  peak,  to  north  and  east  stretched  out 

The  line  of  dusky  forest,  far  away. 

Bounding  the  prairie  like  a  rampart  there. 

With  curtain,  bastion,  scarp  and  oountencarp: 

The  thick  stars  smiled  upon  the  laughing  eartli, 

As  blight  and  cheerftil  as  a  young  child's  eyes. 

The  thin  leaves,  shaken  by  the  southern  wind. 

Murmured  m  Night's  pleased  ear.    The  Kght  dew  fell 

On  bud  and  flower ;  and  wakened  by  the  moon. 

The  locust  and  the  katy-did  sang  hmd 

And  shrill  within  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

While  in  the  thorn-tree  growing  near  the  springt 

Hid  in  the  drifted  snow  of  its  white  brooms. 

The  merry  mfanic  of  our  Southern  woods 

Poured  out  large  waves  of  gushing  melody. 

That  overflowed  the  meadow  manv  a  rood. 

And  undulated  through  the  pillared  trees. 

Our  little  audience,  fijlen  fast  asleep. 

Reminded  ns  of  home.    So  we  arose. 

And  slowly  walking  to  the  bouse,  there  sat, 
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Near  the  large  window,  where  the  moon  fthone  in 
Upon  the  carpets,  and  the  spring's  warm  breath, 
Swoet  as  a  girl's,  came  heavy  with  perfume  ; 
And  with  a  bottle  of  bright,  spoikiibg  wine, 
From  sunny  FVanee,  and  fitful  conTonation, 
I  Sustained  awhile,  then  dying  into  silence. 

Prolonged  our  ritting  far  into  the  night 
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PART     aBOOKP. 


Forgetting  my  own  incipient  defection,  and  not  considering  that 
the  same  process  which  had  been  at  work  in  me  had  likewise  ope- 
rated on  my  lady-love»  I  was  enraged  beyond  expression  at  her  mar- 
riage. I  thought  I  had  been  scandalously  ill-used;  and  with  an 
inconsistency  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  but  too  often  found  among 
my  species,  I  indulged  in  a  fierce  tirade  against  the  inconstancy  of 
woman ;  and  in  the  first  burst  of  hot  and  angry  feeling,  vowed  to 
forswear  the  whole  sex — (which  a  female  acquaintance  slily  re- 
marked, was  punishing  myself  for  the  fault  of  another.)  I  would 
never  again,  I  was  resolved,  trust  a  woman.  I  would  never — no, 
never !  — love  aeain.  I  might  indeed  seek  amusement  in  the  society 
of  women,  but  x  would  be  u:on,  steel,  adamant,  to  all  their  blandish- 
ments. I  might  flatter  them,  I  might  flirt  with  them  ,*  but  love  them, 
or  confide  in  them,  never,  never  1  Like  a  giddy  butterfly,  I  would 
flutter  fiom  flower  to  flower,  but  would  take  especial  good  care  to 
settle  on  none. 

I  now  entered  with  all  my  powers  on  a  new  sphere.  I  passed  from 
the  day-dreams  of  youth  to  me  stem  realities  of  manhood.  I  beheld 
life  in  its  real,  actual  form,  divested  of  all  the  attractions  of  romance. 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  cold,  hard,  selfish  world ;  and  in 
process  of  time  became  myself  in  some  degree  assimilated  to  it. 
That  inherent  desire  to  possess,  which  in  common  with  all  my  fellows 
I  share,  had  begun  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  me.  The 
acquisition  of  wealth  became  now  the  engrossing  object  of  my 
thoughts.  I  engaged  with  ardor  in  many  schemes  to  promote  this 
object,  which  sometimes  fistiled  and  sometimes  succeeded.  If  the 
former,  I  was  depressed  and  chagrined ;  if  the  latter,  I  was  propor- 
tionately elated,  and  filled  with  ambitious  dreams.  I  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  amassing  a  very  considerable  share  of  what  are  called  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  and  felt  not  a  little  puffed-up  with  a  sense  of 
my  own  importance. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  ardent  pursuit  of  wealth,  this  anxious, 
eager,  panting  desire  to  obtain  what  could  only  be  mine  for  one  brief 
moment  on  uie  mighty  horologe  of  eternity,  was  unworthy  of  the 
high  and  glorious  destiny  of  a  being  formed,  like  myself,  to  live  for^ 
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ever.  Not  one  iota  of  this  wealth  could  I  take  with  me  when  death 
should  separate  between  me  and  my  birth-companion ;  hot  such  was 
the  force  of  example,  such  the  power  and  consequence  attaching  to 
wealth,  and  such  the  desire  for  preeminence  which  I  found  im- 
planted within  me,  that  I  naturally  and  without  question  followed 
the  multitude.  - 

Distinction,  too,  I  sought ;  for  feeling  within  myself  a  certain  in- 
tellectual superiority,  (real  or  imaginary,)  I  was  extremely  anxious 
that  that  superiority  should  be  Been  and  acknowledged  by  my  fellows. 
To  some  extent  I  obtained  my  desire  :  like  the  Newcastle  apothe- 
cary, I  was  known  '  for  full  six  miles  around,'  and  peiiiaps  a  little 
farther ;  but  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  Fame  is  a  cold,  deceitfiil 
thing,  entailing  on  its  votaries  a  train  of  envies,  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments. It  is  hard  to  win,  and  easy  to  lose.  It  may  brighten  life, 
but  it  gladdens  it  not ;  it  may  adorn  happiness,  but  it  cannot  confer  it. 
I  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  country,  and  endeavored 
to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  ray  power.  In  early  youth  I  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  liberty — liberty  in  all  its  forms  and  phases. 
Every  chord  within  me  vibrated  to  the  sound.  Marcus  Brutus,  and 
William  Tell,  and  Wallace,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  and  Washington, 
and  all  who  bad  toiled  and  struggled  and  fought  and  bled  for, Free- 
dom, were  the  idols  of  my  youthful  imagination ;  aod  with  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm  I  echoed  the  sentiments  of  the  fine  old  Scottish 
poet  :• 

'  Ah  I  fredome  is  a  nobill  thing  I 
Fredome  make*  man  to  haiff  liking ! 
Fredome  all  solace  to  mftn  giiBa  : 
He  IcTja  at  ese  that  firely  levys  I' 

As  I  became  older  and  more  experienced,  however,  although  I  was 
ever  a  friend  of  liberal  principles,  I  sometimes  found  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  people  to  have  too  much  liberty ;  for  such  is  the  proneness 
of  the  human  heart  to  evil,  that  the  best  gifts  are  liable  to  be  abused. 
Liberty  engenders  licentiousness,  and  the  love  of  country  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  love  of  power ;  and  too  ofien  the  fond  enthusiast 
sees  his  glorious  hopes  of  liberty  lost  in  anarchy  on  the  one  hand 
and  despotism  on  the  other. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  myself  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  this 
is  a  subject  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

I  cannot  tell  precisely  at  what  period  of  my  life  I  became  aware 
that  a  great  gulf  existed  between  me  and  the  almighty  Source  of 
Life.  I  believe  I  was  first  informed  of  it  by  an  attribute  of  my  own, 
called  Conscience,  which  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  show  me  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil»  and  gave  me  to  understand  that 
there  was  a  something  in  my  nature  which  warred  against  the  princi- 
ple of  good.  I  saw  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity  in  the  pains  and 
sufferings  and  diseases,  the  cares,  the  sorrows,  the  disappointments 
and  the  mortifications  which  I  observed  around  me,  and  to  which  I 
was  myself  subject.     I  saw  it  too  in  the  forked  lightning  that  rent 

*  JoiCf  Basboux,  a.  D.  1357. 
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asunder  the  miehty  oak  of  the  forest,  and  the  desolating  hail-storm 
which  destroyed  the  hopes  of  man,  and  the  overwhelming  flood  that 
swept  away  his  dwelling,  and  the  earthquake  that  tore  the  soil  from 
under  his  reet ;  but  in  all  these  things  I  learnt  it  only  by  inference, 
and  I  might  have  groped  on  unsatisfied  in  the  dark  and  interminable 
passages  of  conjecture,  but  for  a  glorious  revelation  which  the  Most 
High  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  the  relations  existing  between 
Himself  and  man. 

From  thb  revelation,  most  iustly  styled  the  Bible,  I  learnt  that 
OoD  had  created  man  pure  and  holy,  but  that  by  wilful  disobedience 
he  had  fallen  from  his  nigh  estate ;  that  by  this  fall  all  had  become 
liable  to  eternal  punishment,  but  that  God,  by  a  plan  of  redemption 
which  Divinity  alone  could  have  conceived,  had  provided  a  way  by 
which  the  sin-defiled  soul  could  be  restored  to  its  original  rights,  and 
yet  the  justice  of  God  be  satisfied.  '  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.' 

All  this  I  was  taught  to  believe  in  early  childhood,  and  in  all  this  I 
acquiesced  with  my  understanding,  and  fondly  called  that  acqui- 
escence faith.  It  was  not  until  after  years  of  pride  and  self-indul- 
gence that  I  learned  that  faith  was  a  living  principle,  dwelling  not  in 
Sie  understanding,  but  in  the  heart,  and  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  life  and  conduct.  The  period  immediately  preceding 
my  just  appreciation  of  this  point  was  the  most  painful,  as  well  as 
the  most  critical,  of  my  whole  existence.  I  had  looked  inward  on 
myself;  I  had  surveyed  myself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Gospel,  and 
found  myself  marked  with  innumerable  stains,  the  greatest  and  most 
diffusive  of  which  was  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  to  which  indeed  all 
the  others  might  be  said  to  owe  their  origin.  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  sense  of  guilt ;  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  do  something,  but  what  it  was 
I  knew  not.  I  found  no  longer  joy  in  living,  yet  the  thought  of 
death  filled  me  with  inexpressible  hoiTor. 

Gradually,  by  means  of  different  portions  of  the  Word  of  God, 
light  broke  in  upon  me ;  I  beheld  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  sin, 
and  casting  my  burden  at  his  feet,  obtained  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing. Agam  a  new  set,  as  I  might  call  it,  of  sensations  awoke  within 
me,  but  the  predominant  feeling  was  Love — universal,  ardent.  Chris- 
tian Love.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  willingly  pass  through  seas  of  blood 
and  pyramids  of  fire  to  promote  the  cause  of  my  Master,  and  had  a 
most  earnest,  though  not  always  discreet  zeal  to  do  good  to  all.  Time 
and  circumstance  have  greatly  modified  these  feelings,  and  some- 
times the  predominance  of  evil  has  shorn  them  of  their  power ;  but 
they  have  never  been — I  trust  never  will  be— wholly  obliterated. 

My  inward  life  since  titat  period  has  been  a  continual  contest' — a 
struggle  between  the  principle  of  L^e  and  the  principle  of  Death. 
Being  naturally  of  strong  passions,  I  have  been  obliged  to  hold  them 
with  the  curb  and  rein  or  watchfulness  and  prayer ;  and  if  at  any 
time  I  relaxed  my  hold,  they  were  sure  to  obtain  the  mastery  over 
me,  causing  many  a  season  of  penitence  and  sorrow. 

But  while  the  passions  thus  required  my  continued  care  and  dill- 
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geoce,  I  could  dwell  forever  on  the  delights  afforded  hy  the  affec- 
tioDB.  I  coald  expatiate  on  the  love  I  felt  for  the  tenderest  and  best 
of  mothersy  and  the  most  affectionate  of  fathers ;  I  could  paint  in 
lively  colors  the  affection  which  subsisted  between  me  and  the  sister 
who  was  the  play-mate  of  my  childhood  and  the  sweet  companion  of 
my  youth ;  I  could  tell  of  the  love  of  country  and  of  home,  of  the 
bve  of  nature,  of  the  love  of  books  and  music,  of  youthful  sports 
and  pleasures,  of  science  and  art,  of  flowers  and  animals.  With 
regard 'to  the  last,  I  may  say  that  I  certainly  have  felt  a  warm  affec- 
tion for  a  dog,  and  not  only  have  preferred  bis  society  to  that  of  some 
of  my  own  species,  but  have  sometimes  found  him  by  far  the  most 
rational  of  the  two. 

When  I  had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of 
life,  and  had  seen  some  of  my  most  ambitious  schemes  crowned 
with  success,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  being  of  the  softer  sex, 
who  struck  me  as  the  most  perfect  sample  of  womankind  I  had  ever 
met  with.  I  was  first  attracted  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  out* 
ward  frame  in  which  the  immortal  jewel  was  set ;  for  though  I  knew 
perfectly  well  how  transient,  how  perishable,  and  oftentimes  how 
deceptive,  was  mere  outward  beauty,  I  never  could  behold  it  with- 
out emotions  of  admiration.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  her  beauty 
was  the  least  charm  she  possessed  ;  and  so  delightfully  did  her  tastes 
tt)d  sentiments  harmonize  with  mine,  so  pure  and  active  and  ardent 
was  her  piety,  00  clear  and  highly-cultivated  her  understanding,  and 
so  plentiful  her  good  sense,  (I  am  a  great  admirer  of  good  sense,) 
that  I  began  to  feel  that — that — pshaw !  why  should  I  try  to  mince 
the  matter  1     I  became,  in  short,  enamoured  of  her. 

I  had  a  faint  recollection  of  having,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  be- 
fore, in  a  fit  of  boyish  anger,  vowed  never  to  love  again ;  but  at  every 
succeedine  interview  with  this  fair  being  the  remembrance  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last  it  faded  away  altogether,  and  I  surren- 
dered myself  once  more  to  the  influence  of  la  grande  passiam. 

This  time,  however,  warned  by  my  former  experience,  I  resolved 
to  love  soberly,  rationally,  and  to  ascertain  most  carefully  the  charac- 
ter and  disposition  of  the  fair  one  before  I  surrendered  to  her  power. 
That  is  to  say,  I  did  not,  as  in  the  former  instance,yatf  into  the  fire ; 
I  calmly,  deliberately,  and  with  open  eyes  walked  into  it !  The  very 
precautions  I  took  served  but  to  rivet  my  chains ;  for  as  at  every 
meeting  I  discovered  some  new  charm,  unobserved  before,  I  felt 
myself,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  wa- 
ters of  love,  until  at  last  I  was,  to  use  a  trite  but  expressive  phrase, 
fairly  '  over  head  and  ears.'  Still  I  hesitated  to  declare  my  passion : 
for  thou£;h  I  thought  I  could  perceive  symptoms  of  its  being  returned, 
I  wished  to  be  sure  before  I  committed  myself,  for  time  and  expe- 
rience had  taught  me  to  be  cautious. 

In  the  midst  of  my  cogitations,  my  charmer  left  the  place  of  her 
abode,  on  a  long  visit  to  a  friend,  at  a  distance.  Remembering  with 
a  shudder  the  baneful  effects  produced  by  absence  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, I  strove  to  obtain  an  interview  befora  her  departure,  but  did  not 
succeed ;  and  I  was  left  to  ruminate  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  her 
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proving  constant  to  one  who  had  not  only  never  declared  a  p; 
for  her,  hut  had  let  slip  many  golden  opportanities  for  doing  so. 
'  Blockhead  that  I  am !'  said  I  to  myself;  '  why  did  I  defer  it  so 
long  ]  Of  course  she  will  think  I  have  merely  heen  dallying  with 
her.  Of  course  she  will  try  to  forget  me,  and  hestow  her  love  on  one 
more  worthy.  Fool,  fool  that  I  have  heen  !'  I  waA  tormented  by 
doubt  and  uncertainty ;  and  What  added  greatly  to  my  distress  was 
that  I  could  not,  on  any  pretence,  lay  the  blame  on  any  one  bat 
mysel£ 

She  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  my  worst  fears  were  confirmed 
by  the  tidings  that  anomer,  of  far  higher  pretensions  dian  myself 
was  seeking  to  gain  her  affections,  and  with  every  prospect  oi  suc- 
cess. At  this  intelligence  a  fiend-likepassion  awoke  wimin  me,  and 
shed  its  terrible  influence  over  me.  This  was  Jealousy,  the  'green- 
eyed  monster,  which  doth  make  the  meat  it  feeds  on.'  I  had  occa- 
sionally felt  twinges  of  it  before,  when  she  I  loved  seemed  to  smile 
too  sweetly  or  talk  too  pleasantly  with  others  of  my  sex ;  bat  now, 
like  the  vulture  of  Prometheus,  it  gnawed  my  vitals,  and  gave  me 
no  rest  night  or  day.  I  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions  :  deadly 
hate  toward  my  rival,  love  and  sorrow,  and  selAreproach  and  anger, 
alternately  buffetted  me  and  destroyed  my  peace.  And  this  was  my 
sober^  rational  love-scheme  f 

A^r  a  time*  Reason  resumed  her  sway.  Why  should  I  despair  t 
Had  not  I  as  godd  a  chance  as  he  ?  Had  she  ever  said  she  did  not 
love  me  1  Had  she  not,  on  the  contrary,  repeatedly  given  me  rea- 
son to  think  that  if  I  would  ask  her  love  she  would  bestow  it !  I 
would  go  to  her,  I  was  determined ;  I  would  throw  myself  at  her 
feet ;  I  would  woo  her ;  I  would  win  her ;  I  would  tear  her  fixun 
the  very  arms  of  my  hated  rival,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Full  of  this  idea,  I  became  calm ;  and  was  actually  making  pre- 
parations for  seeking  the  loved  one's  presence,  when  an  officious  friend 
informed  me  that  my  rival  had  triumphed,  and  that  she  who  made 
the  sunlight  of  my  existence  was  irrevocably  united  to  another — was 
lost  to  me  forever ! 

Words  are  useless  to  express  the  uncontrollable  anguish  with  which 
these  tidings  filled  me.  A  spasm  of  unutterable  agony  passed  over 
me,  and  my  birth-companion,  sympathizing  in  my  distress,  quivered 
in  every  limb,  and  became  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
With  *aU  my  hopes,  all  my  energies,  all  my  prospects  of  enjoyment 
crushed  as  with  a  mighty  mill- stone,  I  fled  to  a  secret  place,  and 
there  gave  vent  to  my  grief.  Flinging  my  birth-companion  prostrate 
on  the  ground  with  the  violence  of  my  emotions,  I  groaned  aloud, 
and  uttered  the  most  passionate  ejaculations.  That  she  was  lost  — 
lost  —  lost !  was  the  eloomy  thought  that  spread  itself  Hke  a  thunder- 
cloud, over  the  sky  of  my  life,  and  enveloped  every  thing  in  its  black 
impenetrable  folds.  Life  —  what  cared  I  for  it  now;  and  for  one 
single  moment,  the  thought  of  suicide  presented  itself  to  me ;  but  in . 
the  next,  a  better  principle  chased  the  grim  shadow  away,  and  in  wild 
incoherent  laneuaffe,  I  prayed.  Gradually,  I  became  calmer ;  I  re- 
cognised the  Hand^at  was  afflicting  me ;  I  saw  that  I  was  passing 
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through  the  farnace  of  affliction ;  and  again  I  prayed,  earnestly  and 
paaeionately,  that  I  might  come  forth  as  gold  tned  in  the  fire. 

I  have  often  admired  the  faculty  which  the  human  soul  possesses 
ci  concealing  its  thoughts  from  those  around.  What  an  a  wfiil  calamity 
it  would  be,  if  every  thought  which  rises  within  us  were  legibly  im- 
pressed upon  our  outward  frame  I  True,  when  any  violent  emotion 
agitates  the  soul  it  can  plainly  be  read  upon  the  countenance ;  but 
when  the  agitation  is  past,  and  the  features  at  rest,  none  can  tell  what 
is  passing  within ;  ana  hence,  when  I  again  sought  the  society  of  my 
fellows,  none  knew  the  fearful  conflict  throng  which  I  had  just 
passed ;  none  knew  that  the  buoyant  elasticity  of  hope  had  given 
place  to  the  dark,  cold,  heavy  certainty  of  despair. 

But  how  shall  i  describe  my  sensations  when  at  my  first  interview 
with  the  fair  cause  of  my  sorrow  I  learned  from  her  own  lips  that  I 
had  been  misled  by  a  false  report !  And  how  shall  I  paint  my  joy, 
when  I  gathered  from  the  tell-tale  blush,  and  the  down-cast  look, 
and  the  radiant  smile,  and  the  filtering  tongue;  and  all  the  charming 
and  unmistakable  signs  of  Love's  Telegraph,  that  1  was  aa  dear  to 
her  as  she  was  tome!  I  felt  lifted  up,  as  if  from  the  depths  of 
an  unfathomable  abyss,  to  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  whence  a  wide 
and  glorious  prospect  opened  on  niy  view.  I  threw  myself  before 
her,  and  in  passionate  terms  uilfol(led  to  her  the  state  of  my  feel* 
ings.  From  that  moment  there  has  boon  a  Bond  of  union  between 
that  sweet  soul  and  me  almost  as  close  as  that  which  binds  us  to  our 
respective  bodies.  One  have  we  been  in  our  fortunes,  one  in  osr 
cares  and  our  comforts,  our  hopes,  our  joys,  our  loves  and  our  sorrows ; 
one  in  every  thought  that  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  us,  both  for  this 
world  and  Uiat  which  is  to  come. 

Since  that  pexlod,  I  have  passed  through  many  changes,  and  expe- 
rienced many  new  seosatious,  some  of  which  I  shall  perhaps  detail  at 
some  future  time.  Iota. 

LoeuMOrace,  Mtnh  11, 1849. ^ 
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Hs  was  a  man  endowed  Uke  other  men 

With  strange  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling : 
His  bread  was  earned  by  daily  toil ;  yet  when 

A  pleasing  fancy  o'er  his  mind  came  stealing, 
He  set  a  trap  and  snared  it  by  his  art, 
And  hid  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  heart. 

He  nurtured  it  and  loved  it  as  his  own. 
And  it  became  obedient  to  his  beck ; 
\       .  He  fixed  his  name  on  its  submissive  neck, 
h      "    And  graced  it  with  ell  graces  to  him  known. 
And  then  he  bade  it  lift  its  wing  and  fly 

Over  the  earth,  and  sing  in  every  car 
«    Some  soothing  sound  the  sinful  son!  to  cheer, 
^Some  lay  of  love,  to  lore  it  to  the  sky. 
VOL.   XXXUI.  SB 
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THE   LAND   OP   GOLD:   A   LEGEND, 


■  TOS  D  ▲&]>. 


Thit  Mt  bef<ffe  a  blazing  fire, 
When  winter  nighta  were  coldc 

And  talked  about  the  famoua  realm^ 
The  precioos  Land  of  Gold. 

The  yoong  men  all  were  mad  to  go. 
And  langhed  with  mickle  glee ; 

But  thns  out  ipake  a  voyager, 
Had  crosMd  the  diatant  sea. 

The  homr  wai  oome,  the  townsmen  met 

Along  the  crowded  pier ; 
Old  neighboTBj  jolly  txmiradea, 

And  lovem  near  and  dear! 

My  mother  wrung  her  withered  hands, 

A  piteous  thing  to  see ; 
My  wife,  she  kised  me  on  the  cheek 

And  team  were  in  her  e*e, 
Bnt  my  little  baby  crowed  with  joy,  , 

And  stretched  ais  arms  to  me. 


Away  we  sailed-^  we  stood  to  sea ; 

We  had  a  favoring  wind : 
We  left  the  light-house,  and  the  town. 

We  left  the  land  behind. 

The  sea  was  all  about  us, 

A  waste  of  waters  gray ; 
A  laughing  azure  sky  ab(^e, 

And  the  bright  orb  of  day. 

The  day  wore  oat,  the  night  came  down, 
The  winds  were  wild  and  loud ; 

The  moon  was  like  a  troubled  ghost, 
A-walking  in  its  shroud. 

The  firmament  was  fall  of  clouds. 

As  dark  as  dark  could  be ; 
And  thunders  burst,  and  lightnings  rained 

Into  the  lashing  sea. 

We  strained  our  masts,  we  split  our  spars, 
And  rent  our  sails  with  strife ; 

The  timbers  creaked,  we  spranj^  a  leak, 
And  worked  the  pumps  for  life. 
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The  dfwdftil  tempcpt  nged  all  nigbt. 

The  ship  flew  o'er  the  main ; 
We  Umged  for  day,  but  never  thopi^t 

To  see  the  day  again. 

Hie  prayed^for  memfaig  brake  at  last : 

It  was  a  lovely  sight! 
Above  US  smiled  a  dondless  sky, 

Below  the  ocean  bright : 
And  the  son,  like  CmiiST  trantfigoied,  burst 

From  ottt  tke  grave  of  Night. 

At  noon  a  bark  came  drifUng  by, 

Unmanned,  a  total  wreck ; 
Tlie  masts  were  gone,  and  billows  swept 

Along  the  em^y  deck. 

I  read  the  name  upon  the  stem, 

A  bark  from  our  conntrie, 
I  knew  it—  I  had  friends  on  boar4— 

And  they  were  lost  at  sea ! 

We  pamed  gnat  ships,  and  haiM  them 

With  trumpets  o*er  the  foam ; 
If  homeward  bound,  we  sent  oar  lores 

To  all  dear  ones  at  home. 

An  iceberg  drifted  from  the  south, 

A  grand  and  lovely  sight ; 
A  pile  of  frosted  emerald, 

A  mountain  chrysolite ; 
It  toppled  over  as  we  passed. 

And  filled  us  with  affright 

It  grew  a-cold,  and  hail  came  down. 

And  a  sharp  numbing  breeze 
Blew  from  the  desert  continents 

Of  ice  in  arctic  f 


We  doubled  the  Cape  and  north*ard  steered, 

Thorough  the  torrid  zone ; 
The  days  were  fine,  and  pleasant  scents 

From  gloves  ashore  were  blown, 
And  little  l&nd-birds,  as  we  passed. 
Flew  round  and  lighted  on  the  mast 

And  day  by  day  we  sailed  away, 

With  hope  and  courage  bold ; 
And  reached  at  last  the  welcome  land, 

The  precious  Land  of  Gold  * 

A  thousand  ships  were  m  the  port. 

With  pennants  flying  gaily, 
And  hosts  were  sailing  honro  again. 

And  hosts  arriving  daily. 
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They  came  from  east,  they  came  from  weet, 

The  New  World  and  the  Old ; 
Theee  bands  of  wUd  adrentnren, 

To  aft  theeandeof  gokL 

We  left  the  diip  and  manned  the  boat, 

And  sailed  along  the  stream ; 
I  never  saw  so  sweet  a  land  — 

I  thought  it  was  a  dseam. 

We  sailed  away,  and  farther  np 

We  pitched  oar  tents  ashere« 
And,  maddened  like  the  rest,  began 

To  sift  the  shining  ore. 

We  sifted  days,  we  sifted  nights, 

We  sifted  golden  sand, 
Unto  we  had  enough  at  last 

To  bay  the  prooaest  land. 

i 

We  silted  days,  we  sifted  nights, 

We  lifted  golden  sand; 
And  greedy  still,  we  wandered  back 

Into  the  goldtti  land. 

The  riT^  beds  were  fhll  ti  q»ecks. 

And  drifted  yellow  streaks. 
And  foaming  torrents  washed  it  down 

From  heaven-hid  moantain  peaks. 

The  defied  neks  and  crevices. 

Hie  caverns  ander-gnmnd 
The  very  dust  beneath  <Nir  feet — 

The  gold  was  all  around. 

We  met  the  natives  digeing. 

The  Indians  dusk  of  hue ; 
We  cheated  them,  and  stole  their  gold. 

For  they  were  weak  and  few ; 
And  some  we  killed  with  liquors  strong. 

And  some  we  basely  Mew. 

A  letter  came  to  me  fhnn  home ; 

My  little  boy  was  deiul ; 
And  my  poor  wife  was  dying 

With  grief,  the  bearer  said. 

But  I  worked  away,  I  woiked  away. 

My  heart  was  hard  and  cold ; 
¥rhat  business  has  affection 

With  a  madman  digging  gold? 

Hie  summer  flies,  the  winter  comes, 

And  we  can  toil  no  more ; 
The  sky  is  daik  and  full  of  clondf , 

The  oloudi  their  torrents  pour  • 
Four  long  months,  and  everyday 

Their  chilly  torrents  pour. 
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We  had  to  linger  in  our  tenia. 
And  wile  the  hoon  away; 

Dark  cardi  Were  dealt,  and  dice  were  thrown. 
And  ffaming  mled  the  day ; 

And  each  man  had  his  weapons  near, 
For  fear  of  evil  play. 

I  saw  my  eomrade  stmck, 
And  dared  not  take  his  part  i 

I  saw  him  lying  Vy  me 
With  a  dagger  in  his  heart 

There  was  no  law  hi  all  the  land 
To  check  the  had  and  strong; 

Might  was  rig^t,  and  Weakness  fell 
Beneath  the  feet  of  Wrong ! 

Theft  went  creeping  sly  ahoat. 
And  Robbery  to<3c  a  stand. 

And  Harder  stalked  in  open  day 
With  blood  npon  his  hand. 

Onr  stores  ^ve  ont,  then  plenty  ceased ; 

And  famine  reigned  instead ; 
We  had  a  precious  freight  of  gold, 

Bat  ah !  we  had  no  bread ; 
We  wonid  have  given  a  poond  of  gold 

For  an  onnceof  mouldy  bread. 

Bread !  from  mom  till  nisht, 

The  only  cry  was  bread ; 
They  shrieked  it,  liying  and  dying. 

And  looked  it,  stark  and  dead. 
God  !  it  is  a  fearfnl  thing 

To  die  for  want  of  bread. 

Ships  came  at  laat,  and  brought  us  stores, 
And  plenty  filled  the  land ; 

And,  maddened  aa  before,  we  went 
A-sifting  golden  sand 

We  sifted  days,  we  sifted  nights. 

We  sifted  golden  sand ; 
There  was  not  one  contented  man 

In  all  that  mighty  land. 

We  were  an  hundred  men  at  fint. 

Merry  and  braye,  I  trow ; 
Bat  fimune  and  fever  wrought  their  wont. 
And  swept  as  off  like  things  accont: 
We  were  bat  forty  now. 

We  melted  down  oar  precious  gold. 

In  heavy  ingots  fine ; 
And  loath  to  leave,  we  sailed  for  home 

Along  the  ocean  brine ; 
We  had  a  fair  and  pleasant  time. 

Until  we  crossed  the  line. 
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Here  was  a  baiidof  boeaniewi 

A  dark  and  lavage  crew, 
▲•onuzing  in  the  ^>an»h  leas, 

The  coa«t  of  aweet  Pera. 

We  met  this  band  of  bneanien 

With  courage  wild  and  bold, 
And  fought  like  verieet  doTila 

To  save  our  ireight  of  gold : 
A  trembling  cowud  wouid  haYo  fought 

To  save  that  load  of  gold. 

We  sank  theirafaip,  and  sailed  away 

Along  the  loutheni  main ; 
We  |MUHed  the  Cape  and  north'ard  ateered, 

And  neared  our  homes  again. 

Tlie  saikmi  song  their  blithest  songSy 

And  laughed  at  lightest  things; 
Time  like  Heaven's  angel  flew 

With  glory  on  his  wings. 

A  happy  time,  yet  tedious  time !  * 

How  slow  the  vesrol  sails ; 
The  plummet  sounds,  the  land  is  seen. 

And  now  the  pilot  hails. 

We  reach  the  pier ;  t  dutch  my  goldt 

And  leap  ashore  with  joy  ; 
I  laugh  aloud  along  the  streets, 

And  shout  like  any  boy. 

.  I  am  at  home !  —  but  where  'b  my  wife  7 
She  should  be  in  the  door, 
And  she  should  fall  upon  my  neck, 
And  kiss  me  o*er  and  o'er. 

My  wife  is  dead !  —  ray  boy  is  dead  ! 

Their  gentle  souls  ate  flown ; 
I  am  an  old  and  friendless  man  — 

I  am  on  earth  alone. 

Alas !  the  sordid  love  of  gold. 

It  is  a  curaed  thing ; 
It  man  the  music  of  the  heai< 

And  snaps  its  sweetest  string ; 
It  turns  affection's  stream  awry. 

And  poisons  all  the  spring. 

What  need  of  gold,  when  men  can  e«m 

Their  bread  from  day  to  day  7 
A  competence  at  htmie  is  worth 

A  fortune  far  away. 

How  little  worth  a  gilded  hall, 

A  diadem  or  throne ; 
We  make  our  happiness  or  wo  •— 

It  i«s(s  with  US  alono. 
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A  paacafal  and  eonteoted  nund  — 
Oh  !  treasure  in  the  breait! 

And  with  this  wantixig«  all  the  world 
Can  never  nMke  as  Uest 

Honest  hearts  and  willing  hands, 
And  freemen  true  and  bold, 

Are  better  tn  a  nation 
Than  nanj  mines  of  gold. 

Home,  with  friends  and  kindred 
About  the  Uazinur  hearth, 

T  m  better  than  a  world  tui  wealth  •— 
It  is  a  HeaYen  on  ear^h. 

He  ceaaed :  the  yooDg  men  looked  open 
The  pleasant  circle  round, 

And  felt  as  they  were  standing  then 
On  blest  and  hallowed  ground. 

<  Away !'  said  they, '  we  will  not  go, 
•  In  alien  lands  to  roam ; 

The  £1  Dorado  of  the  heart, 
The  Land  of  Gkild  is  Homo  I' 
31, 1849. 
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AT    SEA:    DI8TAMCB    FBOM    MONROVIA    TO    PRINCE'S    ISLAND:    NEOBO  ^  SI^VSRT. 

Dbkming'  it  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  tbose  who  like  ourselves, 
are  obliged  to  nayigate  these  seas,  I  made  out  this  morning,  without 
meaning  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  estimate,  the  several  dis- 
tances from  Cape  Mesurado  to  Lagos  and  from  Lagos  to  Prince's 
Island,  the  proposed  extent  of  our  cruise  to  southward.  The  result 
is  as  follows : 


Miles. 

Cape  Metnrsdd  to  Cape  Palmas,  •  .  fiS-i 
CiqwPahiiaatoCiqw  Three  Pobit%  -  339 
Cape  "Riree  FoiaU  to  Elmiaa,  •     50 

Elmlas  to  Cape  Coast  CMtle,  8 

Cape  CoaatCfaitle  to  Accra,  •    ff7 

Accra  to  Cape  St  Paal,        •       •       •       71 


Ifflea. 

Cape  St  Paul  to  Qnitta,         ...  9 

Qnltta  to  Little  Po-Po,         •       •       •  &3 

Little  Po-Po  to  Grand  Po-Po,                 •  9 

Grand  Po-Po  to  Wjdali,     ...  90 

Wydah  to  Lagoa, 96 

Lagos  to  Prince's  Isladd,    •               -  339 


Total,  1291 

.    About  eleven  hundred  miles  direct  navigation  from  Cape  Mesurado 
to  Prince's  Island. 

As  we  are  now  off  that  part  of  the  coast  whence  as  I  suppose  the 
first  slaves  were  exported  to  the  New  World,  it  will  be  the  proper 
time  and  place  to  mention  that  by  a  Royal  Spanish  Ordinance,  dated 
1510,  negro  (laves  were  permitted  to  be  taiken  to  Hispaniola,  pro- 
vided they  had  been  bom  among  Chi-istians ;  and  in  15 1 1,  King 
Ferdinand  otdered  that  a  great  number  should  be  procured  from 
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Guinea,  and  transported  to  Hiapaniola.  Irving,  whom  I  faciYe  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  adds  that  Las  Casas,  whose  memory  has  siif> 
fered  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  the  premises,  did  not  give  his 
sanction  to  the  traffic  until  1517,  some  years  after  its  being  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect.  I  need  hardly  say  that  our  gifted  countryman 
defends,  and  ably  too,  the  motives  and  conduct  of  that  great  and  phi- 
lanthropic clergyman.  About  a  hundred  years  later,  in  1619,  a  Dutch 
vessel  introduced  slaves  into  the  colony  of  Virginia  from  diis  coaat, 
and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  that  institution  which  has  been,  is,  and 
will  be  the  fruitful  source  of  evil  and  dissension  in  the  repuUic,  which 
has  now  grown  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  beauty  from  such  hum- 
ble beginnings.  And  here  are  we,  two  hundred  and  twen^-eight 
years  subsequent  to  this  importation,  sent  by  the  vieorons  youne  sue- 
cess<N-  of  a  step-mother  government,  to  repress  and  destroy  as  tar  as 
In  us  lies,  or  our  limited  instructions  allow,  that  very  traffic  so  long 
encouraged  and  carried  on  by  kings,  noblemen,  clergymen  and  hon- 
ored merchants.  Little  did  those  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  fostered  and  shared  in  this  infamous  ti-ade  in  human  flesh, 
care  for,  or  dream  of,  the  evil  crop  they  were  sowing,  and  the  cruel 
harvest  that  was  to  be  reaped.  Little  did  those  who  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  in  those  aays,  in  their  selfish  thirst  for  power  and 
riches,  imagine  that  a  time  would  come  when  their  names  would  be 
in  odium,  and  treaties  made  under  which  their  successors,  and  the  vic- 
tims of  such  mercenai*y  legislation,  should  unite  to  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  and  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  a  now  repro- 
bated traffic,  then  deemed  politic,  profitable  and  honorable,  *Sed 
tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamue  in  illis.*  Christianity  and  humanly 
have  r^ssumed  their  sway,  and  the  interests  of  the  rulers  and  ruled 
are  flowing  to  another  quarter.  Whether  the  remedy  now  applied 
to  the  disease  will  restore  the  patient,  is  another  question.  Mucn  may 
be  said  on  both  sides,  and  great  difference  of  opinioa  exists. 

Our  latitude  to-day  at  noon  was  four  degrees  fifty-two  minutes  five 
seconds  north,  and  we  are  about  twelve  miles  from  Cape  ApoU^mia, 
which  differs  from  the  neighboring  land  by  presenting  to  the  spectator 
in  fh>nt  three  or  four  hills  of  no  great  elevation  with  slightly  indented 
valleys  between,  and  several  clumps  of  conspicuous  trees  on  their 
tops,  the  rest  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  being  of  an 
unbroken,  level,  uniform  appearance. 

The  king  of  this  portion  of  the  country  has  the  reputation  of  being 
powerful,  rich  and  luxurious,  having  some  claims  to  civilization  and  re- 
finement. It  is  stated  to  be  a  practice  among  the  people  to  sacrifice 
human  beings  at  the  funerals  of  the  rich  and  great,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  latter  to  be  so  powdered  after  death  with  gold  dust  as  to  look  like 
golden  statues.  The  English  had  a  fort  here,  out  it  is  now  abandoned 
and  in  ruins. 

AT    SEA:     CAFE   APOLLO :;i A :    THOUGHTS    ON    MODE    OF   SUPPRESSmO    SLAVE  TRADr. 

Sunday,  Januakt  30. — We  lost  our  breeze  last  night,  and  Sunday 
finds  us  on  a  lake-like  sea,  with  scarce  a  bfeath  of  wind  to  give  us 
head  way » or  temper  the  close  hot  atmosphere  and  homing  son. 
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I  remarked  yesterday  that  we  were  now  off  that  part  of  the  coast 
whence  slaves  were  first  introduced  into  the  western  world,  and  on  die 
twenty-eighth  took  notice  of  a  Tiait  we  received  from  a  party  of  natives 
from  t^icaninny  Bassam.  Conversing  furdier  with  our  coast  pilot  on 
the  sulgect,  and  reflecting  more  particulariy  on  the  facts  and  circom* 
stances  growing  out  of  the  matter,  I  find  that  there  is  cause  for  serious 
consideration,  and  perchance  salutary  conclusions.  It  seems  that  the 
coast  we  are  now  passing  along,  some  thirty  years  ago  was  the  theatre 
of  the  slave-trade,  but  that  for  some  time  back  the  traffic  has  ceased, 
and  no  fiK^ries  or  agencies  are  in  existence.  In  consequence  of  this 
apparent  extinction  of  the  business,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  armed  cruiserB 
to  take  their  station  here»  or  to  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the 
movements  of  natives  and  traders.  But  it  such  be  the  &ct,  as  I  am 
told  it  is,  b  it  not  proper  to  reflect  that  the  watchfulness  and  activity 
of  English,  French  and  American  cruisers  on  those  portions  of  the 
coast  where  barracoons,  slave-fiictories,  and  the  traffic  are  suspected 
or  known  to  exist,  may  render  the  operations  of  neero  dealers  so 
perilous  and  expensive  as  to  drive  them  to  spots  which,  having  been 
free  from  suspicion  for  a  lonff  period,  may  enable  them  to  reap  a  har- 
vest before  a  prevention  can  be  interposed  }  If  some  three  hundred 
years  ago  supplies  of  slaves  could  be  obtained  in  such  abundance  as 
to  keep  up  with  the  heavy  demand  caused  by  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Europeans  to  the  native  Americans,  and  the  consequent  thinning  off 
and  destruction  of  the  latter,  what  prevents  daring  and  desperate  ad- 
venturers from  stepping  in  now,  while  suspicion  is  lulled  to  sleep,  and 
the  attention  of  African  cruisers  is  fixea  elsewhere,  and  running 
blacks  enough,  before  discovered,  to  satisfy  the  market  now  open  for 
such  traffic,  and  more  than  reward  them  for  their  risk  and  enterprise  % 
If  I  understand  the  west  coast  at  all,  I  should  suppose  that  it  would 
be  no  hard  matter  to  procure  any  number  of  blacss  fh)m  the  interior 
through  the  natives  Uving  on  the  sea,  particularly  at  places  where 
European  forts  and  settlements  are  rare,  and  watching  a  fair  chance, 
hurry  them  on  board  and  put  leagues  of  water  between  the  slave- 
sh^  and  its  pursuers  before  me  alarm  could  be  given  and  chase  begun. 
Moreover,  I  understand  that  barracoons  are  being  dispensed  with,  and 
that  even  in  the  vicinity  of  civilized  and  hostile  settlements,  the  slavers 
are  bold  enough  to  venture  in,  and  matters  being  previously  concerted 
and- arrangements  made,  the  victi;ns  of  their  cupidity  and  cruel^  are 
marched  down  to  the  beach  and  shipped  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time, 
thus  enabling  the  wretches  to  run,  often  successfully,  the  gauntlet  of 
the  cruisets  stationed  off  the  neighborhood.  If  then  in  the  very  teeth 
of  armed  cruisers,  and  firom  watched  places,  slave-dealers  run  their 
live-cargoes,  how  much  more  shoula  it  be  apprehended  that  they 
might  try  their  hands  elsewhere  where  no  preventive  squadron  has 
as  yet  regularly  cruised,  as  fi>r  instance  from  this  neighborhood,  the 
original  cradle  of  the  trade,  and  no  doubt,  yet  as  available  and  ready 
as  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  1  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  some  ground  for  the  suspicion  entertained  by  some 
on  board  this  ship,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  made  us  by  the  Ptco- 
niny  Bauam  People  on  the  twenty-eighth,  that  their  object  in  coming 
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out  was  to  see  whether  we  m^ht  not  be  a  slave-trader,  and  if  ao,  to 
make  arrangements  fi>r  canyin^  on  the  basiness.  Their  shyness  and 
vn  willingness  to  yenture  aboard  when  they  discovered  our  gana,«nd 
that  we  were  Americans,  and  other  cxrcamstances  connected  with  the 
matter,  give  some  color  to  the  suspicion  I  have  alluded  to.  On  die  other 
hand,  and  I  think  it  sufficient,  the  circumstance  of  the  French  having 
fired  upon  one  of  their  villages  sjid  threatened  them*  with  furdier  vio- 
lence, may  somewhat  account  fi>r  their  alarm  and  suspiciooa  beha- 
viour. 

-^  But  be  it  as  may,  the  moral  tabe  deduced  from  aH  this  is  in  my  om- 
nion  that  the  omission  to  keep  an  eyo  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  a 
reliance  in  the  long  inferruption  of  the  slave-trade  here,  may  encour- 
age its  dealers  to  recommence  their  operations,  and  do  the  miechief 
before  the  preventive  can  be  applied.  It  is  a  subject  that  should 
attract,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  the  attention  and  action  of  all  the 
parties  interested  in,  and  pledged  to,  the  suppression  of  this  infemoos 
traffic  in  human  flesh ;  and  yet  it  may  be  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments are  so  well  informed  and  on  their  guard,  that  all  these  premises 
and  conclusions  may  be  idle  and  uncalled  for.  But  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  reflections  I  have  made,  it  is  certainly  worthy  notice,  and 
early  attention  to  the  matter  may  do  much  good. 


AT    8BA:    OPP    CAPB    THREE    POINTS. 

At  noon  to-day  we  were  ofi*  the  easternmost  part  of  Cape  Thru 
Paints,  with  almost  a  dead  calm,  nearer  shore  than  we  have  yet  been 
since  sailing  from  Monrovia,  aoout  three  miles  distant.  This  cape  is 
rather  elevated,  and  presents  quite  a  pretty  and  rather  picturesque 
aspect.  It  tends  gradually  to  the  eastward,  and  forms  a  kind  of  cove, 
or  bay,  near  which  is  situated  Aqmdah,  where  once  was  a  Dutch  for* 
tress,  now  however  in  decay.  Our  course  and  the  breeze  did  not 
admit  of  our  getting  a  sight  of  Azim  and  its  antique  castle,  erected 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1600,  nor  our  plans  permit  us  to  verify  with  our 
our  own  eyes  an  interesting  fact  mentioned  by  the '  African  Cruiser,' 
of  the  native  belles  using  tiie  '  TarbKothe,*  or  veritable  'bustle,' 
Which  was  all  the  fashion,  as  with  us  in  Axim,  when  we  visited  it  m 
1844.  But  I  trust  we  shall  have  better  luck  with  Dixcove  and  £1 
Mina.  spots  well  worth  a  vbit,if  reports  be  true,  and  which,  if  we  do 
not  actually  land  at,  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  with  the  fine  cheer- 
ful sea  breeze  which  has  sprung  up  witiiin  an  hour,  and  the  couiae 
which  carries  us  nearer  in  shore  tiian  has  hitherto  been  tiie  case.  As 
we  glide  gendy  along,  tiie  country  seems  to  become  more  undulating 
and  varied,  although  no  where  rising  to  an  elevation  entitling  it  to  the 
appellation  of  mountainous,  or  any  thing  like  it.  Dixcave^  conspicuous 
at  the  considerable  distance  we  are  this  evening  from  it,  by  its  while 
looking  fort,  which  is  perched  some  height  up  the  hill  which  looms  up 
above  the  ocean,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  lar^  bay  or  cove,  and  is  a 
place  of  some  trade  and  importance. 
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AT    SEA  — BL    ICINA    AND    CAPS    COAST    GA8TLS. 

Monday,  January  31.  —  This  morning  brings  ub  cff  El  Mima  and 
Cape  (hate  Castie,  Tbe  breeze  is  light  but  cool  and  favorable,  and 
the  Bun  bright  and  cheerful.  Under  no  better  circumstances  could 
we  see  these  two  interesting  settlements  or  fortified  trading  establish- 
ments, orer  the  first  of  which  waves  the  Butch,  and  over  the  other 
die  British  flags.  We  approached  near  enough  to  distinguish  many 
objects  on  shore ;  and  the  appearance  of  both  places  through  the  clear 
atmosphere,  and  under  the  brightening  rays  of  ihe  unclouded  sun, 
was  decidedly  imposing  and  picturesque.  0£  the  two,  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  the  largest  and  most  important,     At  the  distance  we  were. 


coast,  upon  which  lies  spread  out  to  the  seaward  spectator,  pre- 
sented a  refi^shing  and  agreeable  spectacle,  tempting  to  a  nearer 
and  longer  inspection,  and  filling  me  among  others  with  regret 
that  we  should  thus  pass  it  un visited.  El  Mina^  about  nine  mileB 
west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  presents  quite  another  aspect,  containing 
but  a  few  houses,  and  principally  two  large  white-looking  ai^tique 
forts,  which  are  visible  to  a  great  distance  off  the  coast,  ^e 
principal  castle  is  represented  to  be  strone  and  well  fortified  with 
ninety  cannon,  and  dates  back  a  long  time,  having  been  constructed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1482.  I  trust  fortune  may  favor  us  on  our  re- 
tarn,  and  that  we  may  find  time  and  occasion  to  pay  these  interesting 
spots  a  visit.  Some  nine  miles  or  so  farther  to  the  westward  we 
passed  another  English  settlement,  called  Anamahoet  which  seems  to 
be  quite  a  town,  and  like  its  two  neighbors  just  mentioned,  looks 
quite  white  and  refreshing.  But  we  know  that  it '  is  not  all  gold  that 
glitters,'  and  the  title  of  a  •  white-washed  sepulchre'  may  be  well  ap- 
plied to  most  if  not  all  of  the  settlements  which  cupidity  or  ambidon 
has  induced  the  white  man  to  establish  in  a  climate  which  is  his  worst 
and  most  constant  enemy  and  victor.  When  in  front  of  Anamaboe 
tbe  unifisrm  appearance  of  the  coast  is  interrupted  by  several  elevated 
and  picturesque-looking  hills,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  neigh- 
boring flat  country  and  coast,  might  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
mountains. 

AT    8BA:    CAPB    C6AST    CASTLE:     ANAICABOB    AND    THE    A8HANTBE8. 

This  portion  of  the  coast  we  are  now  gliding  along  is  well  known 
HI  African  annals.  The  two  fortified  settlements  of  (kipe  Coast  Castle 
and  Anamahee,  for  example,  have  linked  the  names  of  those  who 
defended  them  against  the  powerful  and  fierce  Ashaiiteee,  vrith  scenes 
of  blood  and  valor  worthy  of  most  honorable  mention  and  remem- 
brance. For  by  referring  to  *  A  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  Africa,'  I 
read  that  the  King  of  Askantee,  in  1808,  wiA  an  army  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand  warriors,  invaded  the  Fantee  territory,  and  after  having  laid 
waste  vrith  fire  and  sword  thd  country  of  their  enemies,  who  are 
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represented  to  be  a  turbulent  and  restless  tribe,  but  cowardly  and 
undisciplined,  tbey  came  to  Anamaboe,  and  routed  a  body  of  Fantees, 
nine  thousand  in  number.  Considering  the  Englishf  who  then  owned 
the  fort,  as  friends  of  the  latter,  they  attacked  the  station,  and  after 
repeated  assaults  and  considerable  loss,  were  repulsed  by  the  brave 
little  band  who  defended  themselves  so  successfully  behind  their 
slender  bulwarks.  We  are  told  that  the  Ashantees,  proving  them- 
selves generous  as  brave,  struck  with  admiration  of  British  valor, 
offered  terms  of  negotiation,  which  soon  ended  in  a  treaty,  violated 
by  them  in  1811  and  1816,  and  terminating  finally  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  supremacy  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  by 
the  conquered  Fantees.  Farther  on,  the  '  Narrative'  relates  a  moat 
melancholy  and  bloody  affair  connected  with  Cape  Coast  Castle  and 
its  occupants.  It  seems  that  the  Fantees  having  attempted  to  shake 
off  the  Ashantee  yoke,  the  Ring  of  die  latter  tnbe  in  January,  1824, 
entered  Fantee  with  fifteen  thousand  men..  The  newly-appointed 
Governor,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  ill-informed  of  their  strength,  met 
them  with  only  one  thousand  men,  and  a  body  of  cowardly  and  undis- 
ciplined allies.  The  two  armies  came  together  near  the  boundary 
stream,  the  Bassampra,  and  the  engagement,  the  English  being  soon 
deseited  by  their  native  auxiliaries,  and  having  exhausted  their  ammu- 
nition, terminated  after  acts  of  determined  heroism  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  in  the  almost  total  extermination  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Europeans.  Three  officers  only,  all  wounded,  survived  to  carry 
the  sad  news  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the 
victorious  barbarians.  But  after  a  two  months'  siege,  being  repeatedly 
checked,  and  suffering  from  sickness  and  want  of  provisions,  the 
Ashantees  retreated  to  their  own  country^  and  have  been  deterred  by 
inlemal  dissensions  from  marching  down  to  the  coast  since  that  period ; 
they  must  therefore  always  be  uncomfortable  neighbors. 

At  the  risk  of  spinning  out  my  story  too  long,.and  therefore  tiring 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  have  I  ventured  upon  this  extract  fit>m 
the  *  Narrative,'  as  furnishing  a  fair  specimen  of  many  of  the  tragical 
and  melancholy  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  dark  and  barba- 
rous region. 

APPBOACH    TO    ACCRA. 

The  nearer  we  approach  Accra,  the  more  bold  and  picturesque 
seems  the  coast  to  grow,  so  that  I  am  really  quite  taken  off  my  guard 
finding  lofty  cli&,  graceful  lines,  hills  shooting  up  in  places  to  moun* 
tains  of  six  hundred  feet  or  so,  though  by  no  means  ck>ud-piercinff 
or  snow-topped,  frequent  and  interesting  European  strong-holds  and 
trading  settlements,  while  between  them  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the 
sea-lashed  cliffs,  peep  forth,  fresh-looking  in  the  sunshine  and  di8ta;nce» 
the  numerous  humble  dwellings  of  the. nadves.  Views  they  were 
which  would  have  afforded  fitting  subject  for  the  artist's  brush,  and  if 
reality  and  farther  acquaintance  did  not  take  the  romance  off,  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet  No  wonder  then  that  J  see  and  speak  somewhat 
enthusiastically  while  dashing  on  in  a  noble  ship,  along  a  varied  and 
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interesdng  couBt,  before  an  eight-knotter^  cool,  bright  and  favorable, 
with  just  enough  of  the  Real  to  give  some  employment  to  the  IdeaL 
M  J  attention  was  diverted  for  avmile  this  evening  to  notice  quantities 
of  that  marine  production  known  as  the  bone  of  the  cnttlensh,  used 
as  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  numice,  and  of 
much  demand  and  value.  The  substance  that  floatea  by  us  in  large 
quantities,  white  and  oval  in  its  shape,  detaches  itself  from  the  back 
of  the  fish  after  death,  and  with  proper  preparation  is  converted  into 
an  useful  article  of  consumption,  its  shape  might  also  suggest  a 
good  model  for  a  boat 

A  C  C  B  A. 

February  1,  1848.  —  This  morning,  bright  and  early,  the  anchor 
was  got  up  and  we  stood  in,  but  not  to  remain.  It  has  been  decided 
to  make  ue  best  of  our  way  southward,  so  the  ship  stood  off  and  on, 
while  Lieutenant  R.  and  myself  paid  a  visit  to  the  shore.  Although 
I  knew  our  trip  would  be  hurriea  and  unsatisfactory,  still  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation ;  unwilling,  if  I  could  help  it,  to  leave  the  coast 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  say  diat  I  had  at  least  visited  one 
of  the  many  strong-holds  which  Europeans  have  established  along 
the  Otilf  of  Guinea. 

As  it  appeared  to  us,  some  few  miles  out  at  sea,  Accra,  English, 
Dutch  and  Danish,  offered  the  same  kind  of  bright,  cheerful  aspect 
as  El  Mina,  Cape  Coast  Castle^  Aquidah,  etc.  The  white,  massive 
looking,  shininjg^  walls  of  the  British  Fort  James,  its  near  neighbor 
the  Duteh  Creveeomr,  and  the  Danidi  settlement,  Christianhorg,  some 
three  miles  to  the  eastward,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  sombre 
colored  bluffs  on  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  sprinkttng  of  large, 
neat-looking,  fresh- stone  edifices,  among  the  more  numerous  and 
primitive  native  huts,  flattered  us  with  some  hope  of  seeing  some- 
thing to  please  and  gratify.  A  short  distance  from  the  beach,  a  na- 
tive canoe,  or  dug-out,  of  singular  construction,  high  in  the  bows  and 
stem,  with  a  couple  of  stools  to  sit  on  in  one  extremity,  and  manned 
by  twelve  wild-looking  negroes,  took  us  on  board,  leaving  our  own 
boat  at  anchor.  No  man-of^wai^s  boat  built  as  ours,  could  live  in  the 
swell  upon  which  in  our  strange  conveyance,  we  tossed  light  and  safb 
as  a  cork.  Fast,  roaring,  white-erested,  came  in  the.  mighty  rollers, 
dashed  furiously  by  the  broad  Atlantic  on  this  fever-stncken  coast, 
and  naught  but  the  buoyancy  of  our  canoe,  its  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
dangerous  service,  and  the  skill  of  our  oarsmen,  preserved  us  with 
dry  jackets ;  and  finally  after  hard  tugging  and  great  care,  landed  us 
safe  and  sound  at  the  foot  of  the  broi^  inclined  plane  which  leads  up 
to  the  English  fort.  Beside  the  singularity  of  this  our  novel  convey- 
ance, the  peculiar  make  of  the  oars,  short-handed  and  trident-shaped 
at  the  blade  end,  and  the  quick,  perpendicular,  simultaneous,  well- 
timed  handling  by  the  natives,  who  mark  the  mealBure  by  means  of  a 
cadenced,  regulated  sound  emitted  through  the  closed  teeth,  were 
matters  which  attracted  my  attention.  As  at  Porto  Praya  and  Mon- 
rovia, a  crowd  of  the  natives  were  awaking  our  arrival,  and  monkey 
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skins,  gold  and  silver  rings,  leopard  or  wild-cat  skins,  chattering  par- 
rots, numbers  of  small  birds  with  pink  beaks  and  throats,  live  stock, 
etc.,  were  offered  for  purchase  in  broken  En|;lish,  and  in  a  language 
which  sounded  most  strangely  and  gratingly  m  our  ears. 

Parting  with  Lieutenant  K.,  he  to  pay  the  official  visit  he  was  sent 

Son  to  either  of  the  governors  most  convenient  to  receive  it,  I  strolled 
DUt  to  observe  men  and  things,  and  bargain  for  rings,  curiosities  and 
mess  stores ;  and  although  somewhat  unsuccessful  in  my  harried 
search,  I  saw  quite  enou^  to  satisfy  me  to  ray  heart's  content,  that 
save  the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans  and  rich  merchants,  a  dirtier, 
*  more  squalid-looking,  ruder  set  of  habitations  and  inhabitants  it  has 
seldom  or  never  been  my  lot  to  see  and  visit,  except  in  the  lowest 
hovels  in  the  old  world,  or  the  negro  huts  at  home,  where  bard  mas* 
ters  most  ill-treat  their  slaves. 

I  had  not  the  time  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nabob  of  the  place,  Mr. 
Bannerman,  honorably  mentioned  by  the  author  of  'The  African 
Cruiser,'  for  his  hospitality,  gentility  and  intelligence,  but  from  the 
size,  style  and  genteel  appearance  of  his  iesidence«  and  those  of 
Mr.  Bruce,  another  rich  merchant  and  the  civil  governor,  Smi&,  shoald 
conclude  Aat  the  upper  classiBS  here  are  not  so  remote  from  the  civil- 
ized world,  nor  so  infected  by  the  primitive  and  savage  habits  ot  tbtb- 
people,  as  to  shut  them  out  from  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  ci 
European  life.  In  one  or  two  of  the  houses  I  entered,  in  the  course 
of  my  brief  visit,  I  found  the  reception  room  veiy  decently  famished 
in  the  European  stylo,  and  yet  clearly  indicating  the  fondness  of  the 
occupants  for  showy  and  gaudy  colon,  by  the  wail  ui  one  case  being 
covered  with  French  colored  eng^vings,  procured  fit)m  some  trader. 
«The  own^r,  a  goldsmith,  of  lofty  stature  and  striking  appearance,  with 
a  flowing  shawl,  worn  like  a  Roman  toga,  looked  in  all  his  native  sim- 
plicity hke  another  Antinous  or  Apollo.  But  the  man,  though  pro- 
mbins;  his  looks  and  words,  as  he  had  no  rings  at  hand  that  wonld 
suit,  disappointed  me  by  not  producing  others  which  I  wanted,  and 
so  left  me  as  a  last  resort  to  make  the  most  of  s\ich  as  I  could  obtain 
among  the  crowd,  as  we  were  making  our  vray  back  to  the  boat. 

The  houses  of  the  better  class,  native  or  negro,  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  oriental  or  Andalusian  dwellings^  save  that 
their  balconies  and  roofs  are  not  decorated  w^tb  such  picturesque 
costumes  and  fair  occupants,  or  their  appearance  and  situation  as  ro* 
mantic  and  attractive. 

Almost  all  the  natives  wear  the  cotton  shawl,  or  robe  I  faaTe  men* 
tioned,  of  various  colors,  and  with  this  convenient  costume  gathered 
grace^Hy  about  them,  at  a  distance  make  quite,  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. 

Having  noticed  the  few  things  I  have  hastily  and  imperfectly  de* 
scribed,  we  entered  our  rude  dug-out,  and  riding  on  the  crests  of  the 
foaming  rollers,  we  were  soon  restored  to  our  mbre  comfortable  boat, 
and  wiu  all  possible  speed  reached  our  ship  again,  surrounded  and 
annoyed  by  a  number  of  native  canoes,  their  owners  busy  disposit^ 
pf  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  birdS|  ornamental  wood-work,  monkfly^ 
skins,  and  all  their  variety  of  oddities  and  commodities  pecuJiar  to  tUi 
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coaat,  with  a  shoutiDg,  screaming  and  con&sion  Babel-like  and  be* 
wildering.  But  soon  the  canvass  was  spread  affain,  and  deficient  hx 
the  coveted  supply  of  curiosities  and  supplies,  oehold  us  once  more 
sailmg  before  a  lively  breeze  and  through  a  comfortable  sea. 

'  The  African  Cruiser/  who  visited  tlus  place  in  1844,  speaks  favor- 
aUy  of  it,  and  as  he  had  more  time  and  opportunities  to  judge  than 
myself^  I  do  not  intend  to  doubt  his  conclusions.  As  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Bannerman  and  his  family,  I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  charming  lady,  one  of  the  three 
princeases,  dauf^ters  of  the  Ring  of  Ashantee,  taken  prisoners  in 
the  last  battle  between  that  potentate  and  the  English,  and  distributed 
among  settlers  here  and  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Our  author  cites  in- 
stances of  their  gentOity  and  personal  merit,  which  I  should  have  been 
pleased  to  witness.  The  contrast  between  them  and  the  balance  of 
their  countrywomen  whom  I  saw,  may  have  made  these  exceptions 
appear  more  charming  than  they  really  are ;  yet  truly  would  it  be  a 
treat  to  meet  a  real  African  belle  or  princess,  even  though  she  sport 
the  original  *  bustle,'  or  prove  a  beauty  simple  and  unadorned. 

Accra  is  within  the  limits  of  '  The  Gold  Coast,'  which  begins  at 
Apollonia  and  extends  to  the  River  Volta,  which  we  may  see  this 
evening.  This  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  'Gold  and 
Slaire  Coasts,'  and  the.  latter  terminates  at  Lagos. 

The  governor  informed  Lieutenant  R.  that  about  two  months  pre- 
vious the  Danish  settlement  at  Quitta  having  been  attacked  or  threat- 
ened by  the  natives,  a  French  bri^-of-war  fired  upon  them,  and  then 
standing  off  and  on,  misled  by  a  hght  inland,  ran  in  at  night  and  eot 
fast  ashore.  The  vessel  becoming  a  virreck,  the  crew  were  seized  by 
the  natives,  and  held  prisoners  after  being  pillaged,  until  rescued  by 
the  garrison.  These  people  say  that  the  sea  belongs  to  the  white  man» 
but  that  when  he  touches  their  soil,  and  &lls  into  their  hands,  he  and 
his  chattels  become  lawful  booty  to  the  strongest  For  ourselves  we 
have  so  little  to  do  with  terra-finna,  that  we  may  entertain  but  slight 
fbar  of  following  suite  to  the  ill-starred  Frenchman. 

Aocra  is  styled  the  '  land  of  plenty,'  where  fresh  beef,  mutton,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  eggs  and  poultry  are  always  to  be  obtained  in  abundance 
and  at  moderate  prices.  We  however,  did  not,  as  I  have  said,  profit 
by  the  '  flesh  pots'  of  Africa,  and  have  in  a  great  degree  to  take  tra- 
vellers* words  for  authority. 

Doctor  Bryson,  speaking  of  this  neighborhood  in  his  '  Notes  on 
African  Diseases/  says, '  There  are  no  extensive  swampy  deltas,  or 
sluggish  streams  vrith  stagnant,  shallow  creeks  and  mangrove  covered 
shore,  so  peculiar  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coast ;  that  the  country 
is  hilly,  and  except  around  tne  native  villages,  covered  with  jungle. 
Around  Accra  there  is  an  extensive  open  pnurie  for  many  miles  in- 
land, ending  in  a  range  of  lofly  hills  parallel  to  the  coast  If  what  I 
have  heard  be  true,  this  place  is  a  sepulchre ;  for  during  the  last 
summer,  it  is  stated,  twelve  out  of  every  twenty-five  persons  sank 
beneath  the  deadly  effects  of  the  climate.  A  melancholy  and  dread- 
ful exile  must  it  prove  to  the  white  men,  whom  the  thirst  of  gold 
entices  to  their  death,  &r  from  their  homes  and  home  consolations. 
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-  Tbe  fine  farorable  breeze  httB  brought  us  this  eyening,  at  eieht 
bells,  nearly  twelve  miles  from  the  riyer  Yolta,  whidi  rolls  its  turbid 
waters  through  a  vast  alluyial  plaib.  To  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward of  this  river,  important  both  for  its  size  and  its  being  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coast,  emptying  into  it  near  its 
mouth,  stretches  a  vast  sheet  of  salt  water,  some  twenty  miles  long, 
west  of  the  river,  and  east  of  it  about  a  hundred  and  mnety  miles  or 
more,  as  is  said,  extending  to  Quitta,  Wydah  and  Lagoe,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  ten  miles.  Slavers  are  said  to  embafk  their  oar- 
goes  at  Wydah,  etc.,  on  this  salt  lagoon,  and  ship  them  for  market  at 
several  stations  on  the  shore  and  through  the  Volta,  with  which  bodi 
sheets  of  water  communicate,  although  there  is  a  bar  off  its  outlet 
which  interferes  with  navigation.  The  shore  that  kitervenes  betwieen 
this  salt  sea  and  the  ocean  is  very  narrow,  a  mere  slip  6f  land  in 
many  places.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  thf  VoHa  higher  than 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

We  are  now  nearing  that  part  of  the  coast  behind  which,  fiir  and 
wide  in  the  interior,  rules  the  despotic  king  of  Dahomey ;  a  second 
edition,  as  reports  go,  of  the  king  of  Ashantee. 

In  former  days,  when  the  spirit  of  African  adventure  and  disco- 
very was  strong  and  active,  travellers  visited  the  capital  of  this 
powerful  nation,  and  tell  us  most  strange  and  startling  stories  of  kine 
and  people.     It  is  represented  as  the  quintessence  of  the  purest  kind 
of  despotism,  where  the  monarch  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  body 
and  soul  are  offered  up  to  his  whims  and  passions.    Creeping  like 
reptiles  in  his  awful  presence,  and  kissing  the  rod  that  spares  netdier 
them  nor  theirs,  though  fearless  and  ferocious  with  every  body  else, 
to  hear  their  kind's  wishes  or  commands  is  to  obey,  not  only  without 
a  murmur,  but  cheerfully  and  with  a  smile.    Men,  women  and  chfl- 
dren,  houses,  goods  and  lands,  alli  all  are  his,  and  his  nod,  like  that 
of  the  cloud-compelling  Jove,  is  the  sign  of  fate.     Most  struige  to 
say,  these  very  men,  who  in  £he  fi^d  are  without  a  fear  and  merci- 
less to  others  yAio  meet  their  kifig  in  arms,  will  at  his  beck  and  call 
abandon  all  they  hold  most  dear,  and  offer  themselves  and  thein 
as  willing  victims  to  his  lusts  and  passions.    At  this  barbaric  court, 
where  three  thousand  wives  adorn  the  royal  harem,  this  bevy  of 
dusky  dsmes  ar^  regularly  enrolled  as  a  guard,  and  musket,  spear, 
buckler  and  sword  are  wielded  by  the  Amazonian'  band.     There, 
too,  the  weaker  sex  being  the  property  of  the  Dahomey  Bloe-Beard, 
this  uxorious  Afirican  periodically  distributes  the  dames  amonff  his 
cringing  nobles  and  slaves,  without  consulting  the  tastes  of  either 
party,  or  allowing  remonstrance  or  a  choice.    Boots  it  litde  to  him, 
clothed  with  his  brief  and  terrible  authority,  whether  old  be  yoked 
to  young,  grave  to  gay,  ugly  to  handsome,  rich 'to  poor,  sickly  to 
healthy.     He  is  the  state,  and  his  word  is  law,  and  no  man  dares  dis- 
pute it.    These  travellers'  stories,  so  Arabian-Niffht-Hke,  do  tempt 
one  hugely  to  go  and  see ;  but  visiting  a  leopard  In  his  lair,  though 
sleek  his  skin  and  beautiful  his  shape  and  spots,  is  a  sport  I,  for  one, 
take  no  peculiar  pleasure  in ;  so,  even  were  I  freOi  I  think  I  would 
rather  swallow  tte  stories,  starring  though  tfaey  be,  than  test  tbe 
conclusion  that  'seeii^  is  believing/ 
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Another  amiable  trait  in  the  manners  of  these  strange  people  is, 
that  on  the  death  of  the  lord  and  master,  the  royal  widows,  whose 
name  is  legion,  carry  on  such  a  ferocious  sknrmish,  and  come  so  im- 
pressiyely  to  the  scratch,  that  the  fight  goes  on,  and  the  fond  victims 
are  sacrificed  at  each  odier's  hands  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  de- 
parted, until  ordered  to  desist  by  his  deified  successor.  And  yet 
another  peculiarity  in  the  fashions  of  these  gentry  is,  that  they  have 
a  particular  fancy  to  constructing  their  walls  and  ceflings  in  part  of 
human  skulls  and  bones ;  thus  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  a  due 
ferocity  of  temper  and  the  proofi  of  their  warlike  renown. 

To  return  to  Accra.  I  must  not  forget  to  state,  as  matter  of  statis- 
tical, financial  and  culinary  interest,  ihat  fowls  cost  one  dollar  the 
dozen,  turkeys  fifty  cents  each,  and  bananas,  yams,  etc.,  are  propor- 
tionally moderate.  A  couple  of  fine  young  pan*ots  were  purchased 
for  a  dollar  and  a  half,  monkey-skins,  large  and  glossy,  fifty  cents  fi>r 
several  stitched  together,  and  a  Lilliputian  house  full  of  little  pinked 
birds  or  sparrows,  for  a  doUaiLand  a  half.  The  ship  is  now  quite 
stocked  with  our  purchases ;  and  could  we  by  art-magic  send  diem 
home,  a  curiosity-shop  might  be  soon  opened,  both  attractive  and 
profitable. 


TO  HEB  WBO  CAN  UNDE&BTAHD  THEM. 


BT   B.    8.    OKTt.T0ir. 


Ws  wonhip  in  oar  yontli, 
In  wild  and  pftuiooate  dreainf,  tome  Tagne  Idetl, 

Till  fancy  yield*  to  truth. 
And  wc  tranafer  our  worahip  to  the  Eeal. 


I  cannot  choose  hut  think 
TbMX.  Heaven  matea  hearts  that  death  alone  can  aever ; 

Their  meeting  ia  the  link 
In  the  firm  chain  that  hindeth  them  forever. 


Elae,  wherefore,  when  I  gazed 
For  the  llrat  time  at  thee,  why  did  it  seem 

Ae  if  the  Tell  were  raiaed 
That  hid  the  idol  of  my  life'a  bright  dream  f 


I  would  that  thou  couldat  know 
How  much  I  love  thee ;  but  it  may  not  be  : 

Worda  my  deep  feelinga  thow 
Only  aa  ahella  recafi  the  murmuring  tea. 


BuHf  in  aome  bright  aphere 
Our  parted  apirita  meet  and  rettnite, 

The  love  1  bear  thee  here,  . 

Relumined  there,  will  bum  with  quenchless  light. 

VOL.  zzziii.  39 
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TRANgLATION       PROM       HORACE. 


CARKIMUV.   LIBZK  III  ,  OSS  XX.      AZ>   X.TDIAM. 


Once  wag  I  your  only  pleamire, 
Tben  no  youth  gave  nich  delight. 
While  his  ciieling  arms  did  meamre 
Round  your  neck  lo  dainty  white. 

Then  I  flouriabed, 
Happier  than  the  Penian  king. 


Once  your  heart — ah !  now  't  is  frozen !  - 
Burned  not  with  another  flame ; 
Cblob  then  was  not  your  chosen, 
Ltdia  was  a  sweeter  name : 

Then  I  flourishedt 
Than  Iua's  mme  a  pnmder  fame. 

BORATXT78. 

Now  Chix>b  rules  my  heart  completely. 
Skilled  in  the  mazy  dance  to  fly ; 
Her  fingen  touch  the  haip  so  sweetly, 
For  her  I  would  not  fear  to  die ; 

The  Fates  permitting 
The  maid  to  live  surriTing  me. 


With  sweet  desire  my  heart  is  burning 
For  Calais,  sprang  from  Thurii  ; 
While  he  so  fond  my  love  returnmg, 
For  him  I  twice  would  dare  to  die ; 

The  Fates  permitting 
The  youth  should  my  sunrivor  be. 

HOBATXUS^ 

What  if  our  former  love,  returning, 
Bind  us  again  with  brazen  chain  7 
What  if,  £e  faded  CHiiOB  spnrnmg, 
Mysoul  turns  hwk  to  thee  again? 

Will  Ltdia.  slighted, 
Fold  me  to  her  heart  once  more  T 


Though  fairer  he  than  star  of  morning^ 
More  wavering  thou  than  cork  shouldit  be. 
Though  swell  thy  breast  in  pride  and  scorning 
Wilder  than  Hadria's  foaming  sea. 

Still  I  would  joyM 
live  with  thee — glad  with  thee  die !  b axbt  VAvr 


yttt-Y^-h,  Mtrek  16. 1849. 
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A     PASS     AT     OUR    IMPROVEMENTS. 


Br    ztr    XSI.TXS. 


A  PBOTBBBy  ancieDt  aB  the  days  of  Zeno,  reads :  '  We  are  coosti- 
toted  with  two  eara  and  one  mouth,  that  we  may.  hear  more  and  say 
leas.'  It  would  be  well  were  this  oftener  remembered ;  and  perad- 
▼entore.  Dear  Knick.,  you  may,  thinking  me  garrulous,  rank  me  as 
one  who  sees  motes,  yet  recognises  no  beams ;  but  I  alluded  slifffatly 
to  a  subject  in  my  last  paper  which  I  wonder  has  not  engaged  the 
pen  of  some  matter-of-&ct  writer,  and  of  whiph  I  would  min  speak 
more  at  large. 

'  By  the  way,  in  voor  last  *  Table,'  speaking  of  an  article  as  heinf 
*  too  interminably  long*  for  insertion,  reminds  me  of  a  jeu  d^esprU 
which  had  existence  some  years  ago.  A  widow,  whose  patience 
and  christian  spirit  had  been  soTerely  tested  by  the  conduct  of  her 
several  sons,  had,  after  much  trouble  and  more  anxiety,  made  arrange- 
ments for  her  youngest— a  wild,  rollickine,  reckless  sprig,  in  whom 
was  combined  the  essence  of  all  species  of  roguery — in  a  store  at  a 
neighboring  village.  Hither,  after  many  and  repeated  desires  Uiat 
he  should  strive  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  his  mother,  the  ^outh  was 
sent,  bearing  a  letter  to  the  trader  breathing  sentiments  which  only  a 
mother  could  express.  He  had  been  absent  a  fortnight,  and  the  fond 
parent  was  anticipating  the  success  of  her  boy,  filling  the  future  with 
gladdened  projects,  and  creating  him,  by  the  different  stages  of  pro- 
motion, a  rear*admiral  of  dry-goods,  when  the  very  object  of  her 
thoughts  presented  himself  before  her.  His  ftce  was  sorrowful,  and 
his  appearance  like  one  greatly  humbled  and  deeply  troubled.  The 
mother's  heart  beat  quick,  and  with  its  pulsations  went  the  visions  of 
advancement  and  happiness  for  her  son  which  she  had  been  quietly 
enjoying  a  moment  before.  •'  Alas«  my  son !  what  new  trouble  has 
come  upon  you  1    Your  presence  troubles  me !' 

'  Indeed,  dear  mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mr. does  not  want 

me  any  longer  P  And  beneath  the  grave  exterior  a  lurking  smile 
played  bo-peep  with  the  appearance  of  sadness. 

At  this  plain  announcement  the  mother  could  no  longer  restrain 
either  her  tears  or  her  despair.  Bitterly  she  wept  and  deplored  the 
supposed  misconduct  of  her  son,  who  cruelly  permitted  her  to  be- 
moan the  misfortune  until  his  wayward  spirit  was  fully  gratified,  and 
then  coolly  informed  his  mother  that  he  spoke  of  stature  rather  than 
time! 

Now,  with  brevity  ever  in  view,  permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  a 
few  suggestions  upon  Present  Improvements ;  the  bearing  they  have 
upon  the  condition,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  through  them  b 
exercised  upon  the  country.  These  remarks  are  but  the  skeleton  to 
the  subject,  which  is  susceptible  of  muscle  and  ^hy  had  you  the 
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time  to  digest  or  the  space  to  print  them ;  but  I  neither  have  the 
vanity  to  suppose  my  sentiments  '  California  dust,'  or  boldness  to  ask 
of /YOU  many  pages  to  display  them. 

As  pteviously  remarked,  I  advocate  advancement  and  all  vnse 
schemes  that  claim  alliance  to  progress,  yet  not  so  zealous  in  the  ad- 
vocacy thereof  as  to  hazard  the  domestic  happiness  of  quiet  firesides, 
the  innocency  of  retirement,  and  that  '  otium  cum  dignitate'  vnth 
i?7hich  man  was  originally  endowed.  Self-interest,  the  prospect  of 
rapid  accumulation,  and  fame,  (which  is  but  ephemeral,)  seem  ui 
fact  the  secret  springs  and  pendulums  to  most  of  the  present  day 
benefits ;  and  as  it  regards  real  melioration,  half  and  more  result  in 
temporary  deceptions  and  actual  humbugs.  Hoodwinked  by  the 
(Cunning  artifice  of  unscrupulous  experimentizers,  we  are  lost  in  the 
whirl  and  confusion  of  the  chaos  or  mortification  and  personal  dis- 
tress. There  is  no  end  to  the  dance  of  the  wizard.  ISncircled  as 
we  are  by  the  strange  medleys  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  aie 
almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  days  of  enchantment  have  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  '  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure*  is  abroad,  from 
whom  emanates  the  infection  of  madness,  and  that  all  the  world  are 
fighting  '  wind-mills'  and  breaking  <  wine-skins'  in  their  chivalric  de- 
lirium. However  cool  and  philosophic  the  contemplator,  while  he 
looks  he  is  fascinated ;  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  have  embraced 
him,  and  giddy  and  intoxicated,  he  reels  into  the  very  excesses  upon 
which  he  smiled  in  calm  indifference* 

Mania  is  every  where.  You  detect  it  in  the  restless  eye,  the  pal- 
lid cheek,  the  nervous  step.  It  is  whispered  to  us  in  breeze  and  gpile, 
wafted  to  us  by  every  stream.  Like  an  ungovernable  harpy,  wound- 
ing us  with  its  filthy  breath  and  snatching  from  before  us  the  food 
that  nourishes  us. 

Those  of  your  readera  who  date  their  nativi^  in  town  cannot  re- 
gard this  unsatisfactory  harmonizing — if  I  may  oe  allowed  this  seem- 
ing contradictory  phrase — of  city  and  country  by  steam,  as  a  matter 
of  interest  They  have  seen  the  countryman  unsophisticated  as  he 
18,  but  they  little  dream  of  that  quiet  hearth-stone  around  which  clus- 
ters innocence  and  virtue  and  the  '  peace  of  the  good  man'  which 
give  him  this  simplicity,  this  confidence  in  his  fellow.  They  may 
smile  at  his  awkwardness  and  wonder  at  his  apparent  stupidity,  yet 
the  good  and  the  finer  feelings  are  there,  which  they  neither  know 
nor  court  Is  it  not  bettor  that  this  sincerity,  this  plainness,  this  fi^ee- 
dom  from  artificiality,  should  continue  established  at  the  hearth-stone  t 
Is  it  not  better  that  this  quiet,  this  virtue,  should  remain  unmolested, 
uninterrupted  ?  Can  it  be,  so  long  as  Steam  is  the  currency,  the 
ibod,  drink,  the  '  wherewithal  to  clothe  us  V  "Sot  can  these  same 
denizens  regard  with  much  interest  the  existence  of  improvements, 
the  parhelia  of  that  sun  that  shall  illumine  both  city  and  country 
alike.  But  that  this  is,  we  have  evidences  north,  south,  east,  west, 
and  all  about.  The  road  and  marshy  pass  and  lonesome  wood  4iave 
scarcely  a  pilgrim  to  awake  sleeping  echoes  now.  The  iron  race- 
horse has  proved  the  valorous  knight,  and  with  its  fearfiil  irapetas 
defies  all  competition. 
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That  the  rail- way  b  a  great  and  unauestionable  progress  in  the  world 
of  improvenients  no  one  disputes ;  but  that  evils  follow  its  benefits  is 
conspicuous,  and,  but  tends  to  prove  that '  an  inevitable  dualism  bisects 
nature'  (as  Emerson  says  in  his  excellent  paper  on  '  Compensation/) 
And  that  directly  or  indirectly,  improvements  are  adverse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  old  customs  as  well  as  to  the  morals  in  the  country.  The 
former,  like  spent  manhood, has  become  superannuated  and  toothless; 
its  voice  is  akeady  feeble,  and  the  watchers  around  its  bed  are  cara- 
fhlly  preparing  to  close  its  eye.  With  its  flickering  breath  go  the 
many  elements,  which,  united,  have  added  that  sterlinj^  Worth  and  no- 
bility of  character  that  have  caused  a  throne  to  confess  its  vigorous 
and  insuperable  ability.  Is  there  no  voice  sufficiently  loud  ;  no  arm 
sufficiently  strong  to  hail  and  hold  this  wayward  and  insinuating  spirit  1 
Is  there  no  antidote  sufficiently  powerful ;  no  prescriber  sufficiently 
skilful  to  stay  the  course  of  this  disease  which  riots  in  the  grand  arte- 
ries ?  Alas  !  primeval  customs  ;  those  old  landmarks !  like  the  gods 
of  Sepharvaim,  where  are  they  1  They  savor  of  tbe  Past  too  much  I 
Like  an  old,  familiar  air :  at  the  same  time  it  is  admired  for  its  rick 
melody,  it  is  neglected  merely  because  it  is  ancient.  Its  soft  cadence 
does  not  feed  £e  soul ;  for  it  is  made  common  by  the  thousand  and 
one  voices  that  have  so  often  echoed  its  sweetness.  -  But  the  Past  and 
its  customs  have  history.  '  As  the  mountains  round  about  Gilboa'  so 
will  they  yet  be  to  the  Present,  when  the  latter  shall  have  become 
fagged  and  jaded  with  forced  and  unmeaning  novelties,  and  the  'cry- 
ing for  wine  in  the  streets'  shall  have  ceased.  The  Present  is  but  the 
child  of  the  Past ;  let,  then,  the  parent  be  venerated  !  And  let  our 
^  examples  be  wise  as  well  as  our  actions  good,  for  our  works  will  fol- 
'  low  us.  The  grave  is  the  veil  between  our  individual  selves  and  the 
living ;  but  to  this  noisome  place  go  not  our  handiworks.  Let  them 
prove  a  wreath  that  shall  encircle  our  names  with  a  blaze  of  glory. 

The  rapid  transit  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  another,  attracts 
not  alone  the  man  of  business  and  the  gentleman  of  pleasure  ;  but 
the  gleeful  deceiver  —  the  polished  destroyer  —  the  ingrained  villain. 
It  is  easy  for  one  experienced  in  victimizing,  to  pursue  his  iniquities 
in  a  populous  city;  but  it  is  as  easy  among  die  unsuspecting,  among 
the  few,  where  the  boldness  of  his  operations  serves  as  a  sort  of  safe- 
|;nard.  Statistics  acquaint  us  of  an  impressive  augmentation  of  crime 
in  tbe  cowiUry.  Does  its  pure  atmosphere  prove  the  matrix  of  this 
evil  fecundity  1  Does  a  geographical  basis  prove  a  conductor  of 
vice  ?  Where  shall  we  look  for  tne  source  of  this  destroying  torrent 
that  rushes  with  appalling  force,  carrying  in  its  headlong  sweep  poor 
victims  that  can  but  feebly  resist  its  impetuosity  1  Trace  the  polluted 
stream  to  the  noisy  city,  where  fester  in  corruption,  Shame  and  her 
sister,  Depravity.  Pent  up  within  circumscribed  limits,  this  vast  pool 
of  iniquity  has  swollen  to  bursting,  and  poured  its  Lethean  waters  in 
desolating  channels  over  the  country,  tmcturing  its  green  vales  and 
sunny  hills  with  the  hue  of  death. 

Hitherward,  too,  and  from  the  same  d^pot,  have  emigrated  the 
etiquette  and  fashion  of  the  side-walk  and  drawing-room.  A  vain 
spirit  has  incited  a  general  disbursement  of  frivolities  and  extrava- 
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gancies  from  the  chaotic  plunder  of  fashionable  Nimroda  which  have 
been  deposited  in  the  central  warehouse  from  time  to  time.  Has  the 
^  Insult  been  beneficial  ?  Does  the  *aw*'ing  of  the  gWed  beau  of 
Broadway  set  well  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  tiie  ploughman  1 
^he  evil  is  entailed ;  trom  whence  came  it ;  what  hastened  it? 


THE      GERMAN      STUDENT. 


How  ftill  of  rsiptare  is  the  Student's  life ! 

How  full  of  liberty  and  calm  content : 
How  free  from  carea  of  earth  and  woridly  strife ! 

Oh  !  it  isBweet,  and  filled  with  high  intent 


The  wants  are  few  of  him  who  pondereth  o*er 
The  mighty  works  of  ages  loug  by -gone, 

And  writings  breathing  of  great  wisdom's  lore, 
His  sonl  enraptured  is  as  he  doth  coo. 


He  reads  of  pionst  mild  and  godly  men, 

Who  searched  vile  hearts,  and  caus6d  sin  to  quake. 
And  he  doth  ponder  oft  with  fear,  and  then 

He  from  their  good  deeds  doth  example  take.. 


His  books  to  him  are  food  —  he  wanteth  naught ; 

He  CBsteth  folly  to  the  wayward  wind : 
His  mistren  is  I  ween,  exalting  Thought  — 

She  doth  embrace  most  lovingly  his  mind. 


And  though  his  face  be  pale,  and  body  weak. 
His  vahkd  doth  grapple  with  a  giant's  mi^t ; 

And  though  his  voice  be  low  and  humbly  meek, 
Yet:  doth  he  thunder  when  he  doth  indite. 


Oh,  Fatbkr  of  all  men !  I  do  beseech 
One  thing  of  Thkk  :  I  pray  Thee  to  preserve. 

And  watch  and  guide,  and  with  all  kindneoB  teach. 
Him  who  in  study  wasteUi  strength  and  nerve. 


I  pray  Trbb,  when  he  falleth,  lend  Thy  hand. 
And  breathe  Try  word  into  his  troubled  ear ; 

For  he  doth  bow  his  head  at  Thy  command. 
And  views  Thkb  with  a  Christian's  hope  and  fear. 
B9nn,  1849. 
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I 


bonnet:  to  a  bereavbd  mother. 


^ 


LoEN  mother  of  a  yomiff  Immortali  fled 

So  soon  from  thy  fond  anne  and  charm^  eyes !  Vl 

Who  shall  reprove  thy  ever-yearning  sighs,  . 

Or  hid  the  bitter  tears  remain  unshed?  % 

He  was  thy  first-bom,  and  his  beanty  fed 

Thy  socd  with  manna  ihna  love's  sweetest  skies ; 

Nor  cottMst  thou  deem  a  cherub  in  disguise 
Lay  smiling  on  thee  from  his  cradle  bed. 

Thou  couldst  not  see,  within  the  moulded  clay, 
The  spirit's  wings  their  deathless  splendoTs  dart, 

Nor  hear  the  missioned  angels  fondly  say 
To  the  pale  shape  so  clasped  to  thy  sad  heart, 

*  A  throne  is  waiting  in  the  realms  of  day, 
King  of  a  new-bom  sphere,  let  us  depart !'  w.  r  r 

IftwYark,  April,  1849. 


TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY  AND  MONGOLIA. 


PABTBIfiOB. 


Kanson  k  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ching-si,  on  the  south  by  Satchuun, 
on  the  weat  by  Kou-kou-noor  and  Sijan,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
mountain^  of  Halechan  and  the  Eleats.  Ning-hi  was  the  first  large 
city  that  we  encountered.  Its  beautiful  ramparts  are  environed  by 
marshes  of  reeds  and  bulrushes.  The  interior  is  poor  and  misera- 
ble ;  the  streets  crooked,  dirty  and  uneven  ;  the  houses  smoky  and 
disorderly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Ning-hi  is  a  very  old  city,  and  al- 
though near  the  borders  of  Tartary,  its  commerce  is  but  trifling.  In 
the  time  of  the  United  Kingdoms  it  was  a  royal  city. 

Soon  after  leaving,  we  arrived  at  Tsang-wei,  buOt  on  the  borders 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Its  neatness,  order  and  air  of  comfort,  con- 
trasted singularly  with  the  ugliness  and  misery  of  Ning-hi.  Judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  shops,  well  filled  with  customers,  and  from 
the  large  population  that  quite  encumbered  the  streets,  Tsang-wei 
must  be  a  place  of  great  business*  After  Pjusing  the  great  wall,  we 
ascended  the  crest  of  Mount  Halechan.  The  Tartarian  Lamas  had 
often  drawn  frightfiil  pictures  of  the  Halechan,  but  the  reality  was 
far  worse  than  any  description  could  convey.  This  long  chain  of 
mountains  is  entirely  composed  of  moving  sand,  of  such  extreme  fine* 
ness,  that  upon  taking  up  a  handful,  you  feel  it  flowing  through  the 
fingers  like  a  liquid.  It  is  useless  to  remark,  that  in  the  midst  of  such 
sands  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation.  Gx>od  heaven ! 
what  pain  and  difficulty  in  traversing  these  mouQtains !  At  each  step 
our  camels  sank  half  buried ;  and  it  was  only  by  leaj^s  that  they  could 
advance  at  all.    The  poor  horse  was  in  a  worse  predicament^  his 
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hoof  being  less  elastic  than  the  soft  foot  of  the  cameL  In  this  sad 
journey  we  were  obliged  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  for  fear  that  we 
might  be  precipitated  from  these  hills  into  the  Yellow  River,  that 
Tous  at  their  feet.  Happily  the  weather  was  calm  and  serene  :  if  the 
wind  had  blown,  we  should  certainly  have  been  engulfed  and  buried 
alive  under  the  avalanches  of  sand. 

After  crossing  the  Yellow  River,  we  struck  on  tha  route  to  Hi,  the 
Botany  Bay  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  place  of  exile  for  their  con- 
demned criminals.  Before  arriving  at  this  distant  country,  the  un- 
fortunate exiles  are  obliged  to  cross  the  glacial  mountains  of  Mous- 
sour,  (icebergs.)  These  gigantic  mountains  are  entirely  formed  by 
masses  of  ice  piled  on  each  other.  Steps  should  be  cut  to  facilitate 
the  ascent  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  have  to  climb  them. 
Goud-ju,  or  Hi,  is  in  the  centre  of  Forgot,  a  country  evidently  Mon- 
gol— the  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  are  purely  Mongol.  Our  in- 
timate acquaintance  vr\\k  the  Lamas  of  Forgot  enabled  us  to  form 
correct  ideas  of  their  country.  The  Tartars  of  Forgot  difier  in  no 
way  from  the  other  people  of  Mongolia ;  their  manners,  language 
and  costume,  are  exactly  the  same.  When  we  asked  the  Lamas 
where  they  came  from,  they  invariably  answered,  '  We  are  Mongob/ 
of  the  kingdom  of  Forgot.'  This  is  the  place  of  banishment  for  those 
Chinese  Christians  who  refuse  to  apostatize,  and  certainly  justice  de- 
mands, if  possible,  that  a  mission  should  be  founded  here  for  their 
consolation.  The  route  from  Hi  conducted  to  the  great  wall,  which 
we  once  more  crossed  and  again  entered  China. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  this  renowned  monument  We 
well  know  that  the  erection  of  walls  as  a  protection  against  invasion 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  Chinese  alone;  antiquity  mentions 
several  of  these  barriers ;  for  instance,  those  in  Assyria,  Egypt  and, 
Medea ;  and  in  later  times  and  nearer  home,  that  in  North  Britain, 
built  by  the  order  of  Septimus  Severus ;  but  no  nation  has  ever  at- 
tempted a  work  of  this  kind  that  could  compare  with  the  one  con- 
structed by  Tsin-che-houng  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
our  era.  The  great  wall  extends  from  the  western  point  of  Kansan 
to  the  oriental  sea.  Tsin-che-houng  employed  a  prodigious  number 
of  workman,  and  this  gigantic  effort  of  human  industry  was  finished 
in  ten  years.  Writers  on  China  have  widely  difiered  in  their  estima- 
tion and  description  of  this  great  work.  Some  have  exalted  it  beyond 
measure,  ^and  others  have  repreaented  it  as  ridiculous.  I  believe  that 
this  divergence  of  opinion  has  proceeded  from  each  party  having 
viewed  it  m  different  places. 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  came  to  China  with  Lord  Macartney,  the  English 
ambassador  in  1793,  made  the  following  calculation.  He  supposes 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  there  might  be  nineteen  hundred  thou- 
sand masons,  and  that  if  each  of  these  should  build  two  thousand  fbet 
of  masonry,  that  their  united  efforts  would  not  equal  the  Grreat  Wall 
of  China ;  according  to  him,  there  was  sufEcient  material  in  it  to 
build  a  wall  twice  rpund  the  globe.  Mr.  Barrow,  without  doubt, 
based  his  calculation  on  that  part  of  the  Great  Wall  which  he  viewed 
toward  the  north  of  Fekin.    At  thi&  point  the  work  is  really  beauti* 
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fill  and  imposing,  but  he  was  in  error  if  he  sapposed  all  parts  to  be 
equally  high,  wide  and  solid.  We  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Great 
Wall  at  more  than  fifteen  different  points,  and  several  times  travelled 
whole  days  without  ever  losing  sight  of  it.  Oftentimes  we  encoun- 
tered but  simple  masoniy  in  place  of  the  double  walls  that  exist  in 
the  environs  of  Pekin,  sometimes  only  an  elevation  of  earth,  and  in 
some  places  but  heaped  flint-stones.  In  these  parts  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  those  foundations  composed  of  cut-stones  cemented  to- 
gether, of  which  Mr,  Barrow  speaks.  It  may  readily  be  imagined 
that  Tstn-che-houng  would  in  a  special  manner  fortify  die  environs  of ' 
his  capital,  as  it  was  the  most  direct  and  alluring  object  for  Tartar 
warfare  to  attack.  Fortifications  are  unnecessary  on  the  borders  of 
Qrtrus,  and  along  the  mountains  of  Halechan,  for  the  Yellow  River 
would  be  a  safer  guardian  in  case  of  invasion  than  any  wall  that  could 
be  built.  After  crossing  the  Great  Wall,  we  found  ourselves  within 
the  boundary  of  San*yen-tsin,  notorious  for  its  hatred  to  strangers. 
They  raised  many  difficulties  about  our  entering,  but  th^  disagree- 
ment all  arose  from  the  soldiers  of  the  custom-house.  They  wished 
fi>r  silver,  and  we  had  determined  to  give  them  nothing  but  words. 
However,  they  ended  by  letdnc^  us  pass  upon  condition  that  we  should 
never  mention  to  the  Tartars  that  we  baa  entered  gratis. 

From  San-yen-tsin  we  went  to  Tchouang-loung-in,  vulgarly  called 
Pingrfan.  It  seams  to  have  a  tolerable  commerce,  is  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  ugly,  and  has  a  prosaic,  ordinary  appearance.  To  arrive  at 
the  large  city  of  Si-mii^g-fou,  we  had  to  fbUow  a  frightful  road.  In 
travelling  over  the  high  mountains  of  Ping-Keou  we  suffered  dread- 
fully, and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  our  camels  to  surmount  the 
numerous  difficulties.  We  were  obliged  to  shout  continually,  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  muleteers  who  might  be  travelling  this 
road  on  their  guard,  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  take  their 
mules  on  one  side  before  we  met,  for  our  caravan  so  terrified  their 
animals  that  they  scarcely  could  be  held  from  jumping  over  the  pre- 
cipices. When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mOi^ntain,  our  road  for 
two  days  lay  across  rocks  by  the  side  of  a  deep  and  tumultuous  tor- 
rent, the  yawning  abyss  was  ever  at  our  side,  and  one  false  step  would 
have  plunged  us  into  its  angry  waters.  Sining-fou  is  an  immense  city, 
but  thinly  inhabited.  Its  commerce  is  interrupted  by  Tang-keou-cul, 
asnpiall  city  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Keou-ho,  which  sepa- 
rates Kanson  from  Kou-kou-noor.  This  city  is  not  marked  on  any 
map,  for  ^  has  risen  suddenly  into  importance  from  its  excellent 
commercial  facilities.  I  will  return  to  Tang-keou-cul  after  saying  a 
few  words  on  Kanson. 

Kanson  is  a  beautiful  and  apparently  a  very  rich  province.  The 
excellence  and  variety  of  its  products  are  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  genial  temperature  of  the  climate ;  but  above  all,  to  the 
untiring  industry  and  admirable  system  of  agriculture  here  pursued. 
We  could  never  weary  of  admiring  the  magnificent  system  of  irriga- 
tion by  means  of  surface  canals.  By  the  aid  of  small  sluices,  simply 
constructed,  the  water  is  distributed  all  over  the  country ;  it  ascends, 
descends  and  circulates  in  various  windings,  according^to  the  taste  of 
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each  cultivator.  In  Kanson  the  cheese  is  of  the  first  qaali^»  and 
▼ery  abundant ;  the  sheep  and  goats  of  the  best  kinds,  and  the  inex- 
haustible mines  of  coal  might  supply  the  world  with  fbel.  In  short, 
it  is  a  country  where  people  may  live  very  comfortable  at  a  trifling 
expense.  The  people  of  Kanson  d^eri  greatly  in  language  and 
habits  from  those  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but  what 
chiefly  distinguishes  them  is  their  religious  character,  so  opposite  to 
the  ordinary  indifference  and  scepticism  of  the  Chinese.  We  ^aw 
in  Kanson  numerous  and  flourishing  Lama-houses,  belonging  to  the 
reformed  Bhudhists.  Every  thing  would  favor  the  idea  Siat  this 
country  was  once  occupied  by  the  Sipans,  or  oriental  ThibetianB. 
The  Dehiahours  are  perhaps  me  most  remarkable  race  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kanson,  They  occupy  that  part  of  the  Country  commonly 
known  as  Santchoun,  the  birthplace  of  Samdadchiemba.  These 
Dehiahours  are  tricky  and  crany,  notwithstanding  their  polished 
manners  and  honest  phrases.  They  are  feared  and  detested  by  all 
their  neighbors.  When  injured  a  poniard  is  their  ordinary  resource, 
and  they  who  have  committed  the  greater  number  of  murders  are 
accounted  the  most  honorable.  Their  language  is  incomprehensible 
to  any  save  themselves,  being  a  confused  mixture  of  Mongol,  Chi- 
nese and  oriental  Thibetian.  They  believe  they  are  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin. The  Dehiahours  have  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  but 
are  governed  by  a  sort  of  sovereign  whose  right  i^  hereditary ;  he 
bears  the  title  of  Tousse.  There  exists  several  of  these  trilMSS  on 
the  borders  of  Sutchuen,  who  are  eovemed  according  to  their  own 
special  laws.  They  are  all  known  by  the  name  of  Tousse,  to  which 
they  often  add  the  family  name  of  their  chief  or  sovereign.  Yan- 
Tousse  is  the  most  renowned,  and  to  this  tribe  belongs  Samdadchi- 
emba. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  return  to  Tsing-keou-cul.  This  city 
is  not  large,  though  very  populous,  busy  and  commerciaL  It  is  a 
veritable  Babel,  where  one  hears  on  all  sides  a  clamorous  confusion 
of  tongues :  the  long-haired  or  Eastern  Thibetiansof  Hong-mus-cul, 
the  Tartars  of  the  jsiue  Sea,  Chinese  from  every  province  in  the 
empire,  and  the  Hang-dze-tures,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Indian 
migrations.  Physical  force  reigns  throughout  Tsinff-keou-cul,  and 
gives  a  character  of  violence  to  the  whole  city.  Each  individual 
marches  through  ihe  streets  armed  with  a  long  sAre,  and  afiects  in 
his  gait  and  demeanor  a  ferocious  independence.  It  is  impossible  to 
walk  abroad  without  witnessing  quarrels  that  usually  en^  in  blood- 
shed. 

We  rested  for  a  few  days,  and  then  started  to  visit  the  Lamaseiy 
of  Koumboun,  in  the  country  of  the  Sipans,  or  oriental  Thibetians. 
As  we  had  resolved  to  leam  the  Thibetian  language  and  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Bhudhism,  we  remained 
more  than  six  months  in  this  celebrated  Lama-house.  Koumboun  is 
the  birth-place  of  Tsonka-Remboutchi,  the  famous  Bhudhist  reformer. 
Tradition  relates  that  Tsonka  was  miraculously  bom,  a^d  that  at  the 
early  age  of  seven  years  he  shaved  his  hair  and  dedicated  himself  to 
a  religious  life,  and  afber  having  been  instructed  in  the  prayera  for  a 
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long  time  by  a  Lama  of  great  talents  who  came  from  the  West,  he 
revealed  his  divine  mission  and  set  out  for  Thibet.  When  there  he 
commenced  by  reforming  the  relinous  habits  and  liturgic  formulas. 
This  reformation  has  been  adopted  throaghont  Thibet  and  Tartary. 
The  Lamas  belonging  to  each  sect  wear  different  colors,  yellow  and 

Eray ;  the  Chinese  bonzes  adhere  to  the  old  fieuth.  Koumboun  is  a 
amasery  of  renowned  celebrity ;  it  contains  more  than  three  thou- 
sand Lamas.  Its  position  is  truly  endianting.  Imagine  to  youraelf 
a  mountain  dividend  by  a  deep  ravine,  ornamented  by  large  trees, 
inhabited  by  numerous  colonies  of  yellow*beaked  crows  and  rooks. 
The  declivity  of  the  ravine  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  curve  into 
an  amphitheatre  covered  by  the  white  houses  of  the  Lamas,  each  of 
a  different  size,  but  all  surrounded  by  little  gardens  and  crowned 
with  turrets.  Amid  these  modest  habitations,  whose  beauty  consists 
IB  their  whiteness  and  perfect  neatness,  rise  the  eilded  roofe  of  nu- 
merous Bhudhist  temples,  sparkling  and  bedecked  with  every  bright 
color,  and  environed  by  elegant  peristyles.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  ol^ect  is  the  number  of  Lamas  who  circulate  through  the 
various  streets,  clothed  in  t'ed  habits  and  large  yellow  caps  m  the 
form  of  mitres.  Their  usual  appearance  is  grave  and  subdued ;  and 
to  soeak  the  truth,  although  we  remained  a  long  time  at  Koumboun, 
we  had  every  reason  to  admire  the  perfect  peace  and  concord  that 
reigned  among  its  numerous  inhabitants.  They  treated  us  with  re- 
spect and  politeness,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  hospitality  with  a 
cordial  generosity.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Lamasery,  a  Lama  offered 
us  his  house,  and  during  our  long  stay  performed  every  servipe  for 
us  that  was  possible. 

A  very  severe  discipline  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order,  and  they  wno  trespass  against  the  rules  of  the  Lamasery, 
whether  youne  or  old,  are  chastised  with  an  iron  whip  by  the  Proc- 
tor, or  chief  of  discipline,  who  is  continually  walking  round,  armed 
with  his  official  instrument  of  au^ority.  They  who  steal  the  least 
thing  belonging  to  another  are  expelled,  after  having  been  branded 
with  an  ignominious  mark  on  the  forehead  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
These  penalties  are  not  inflicted  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  supe- 
rior. There  are  two  tribunals,  who  in  grave  cases  pass  judgment  on 
the  accused  according  to  the  legal  forms  there  ejBtablished. 

Education  is  here  divided  into  four  sections,  or  faculties.  The 
first  is  the  fiiculty  of  prayer';  it  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  has  the 
largest  class;,  the  profession  of  medicine  takes  the  second  place, 
mysticism  the  third,  and  the  fourdi  faculty  embraces  the  liturgic  for- 
mulas. Our  whole  attention  and  constant  study,  during  (he  time  we 
s^nt  at  Koumboun,  was  directed  toward  the  following  objects  :  the 
buth  and  life  of  Tsonka-Ramboutchi,  the  history  of  the  Bhudhist 
reformation,  its  liturgies  and  beliefi,  and  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
the  Lamasery.  I  would  explain  to  you  all  these  numberless  details, 
for  they  are  replete  with  interest,  if  I  were  not  constrained  by  want 
of  time  to  make  a  short  and  rapid  summary.  We  had  dwelt  more 
than  three  months  within  the  limits  of  Koumboun,  and  during  all 
that  time  had  broken  through  one  of  their  stiictest  rules.    Strangers 
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who  visit  for  a  short  time  are  at  liberty  to  dress  as  diey  please ;  hat 
they  who  intend  to  remain  more  than  two  months  mast  adopt  the 
habit  of  the  Lamas.  This  is  an  inflexible  rule,  and  we  had  more 
than  once  been  admonished  of  its  existence.  At  last  the  professors 
said,  as  the  rules  of  our  religion  would  not  permit  us  to  change  our 
dress,  and  theirs  would  not  allow  a  continuance  of  it,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  inviting  us  to  reside  at  the  small  Lamasery  of 
TchorgoTtan,  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  Roumboun.  They 
treated  us  in  this  exigency  with  the  most  refined  delicacy. 

Tchorgortan  is  a  country  house  appropriated  to  the  medical  faculty. 
The  professors  and  students  go  there  toward  the  end  of  summer, 
and  usually  pass  five  months  in  roaming  over  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains and  collecting  medicinal  plants.  The  houses  are  generally  de- 
serted for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  at  that  time  the  only  per- 
sons visible  are  a  few  contemplative  Lamas,  who  live  in  cells  that 
they  have  excavated  in  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  the  mountain. 

We  stayed  some  months  at  Tchorgortan,  studying  Thibetian  and 
taking  care  of  our  camels.  Once  in  a  while  we  took  a  walk  to 
Koumboun,  and  almost  every  day  some  of  the  Lamas  came  to  visit 
OS,  especially  those  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1845,  we  departed  from  the  valley  of 
Black  Waters.  Our  small  caravan  was  increased  by  an  additional 
camel,  and  a  horse  that  belonged  to  a  Lama  of  Mount  Ratchico  who 
offered  his  assistance  as  pro-camel-driver.  We  were  once  more 
wanderers,  and  pitched  our  tent  on  the  borders  of  the  Blue  Sea. 
The  Kou-kou-noor,  or  Blue  Lake,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Rin-hae, 
or  Blue  Sea ;  and  indeed  this  immense  inland  reservoir  has  more 
the  character  of  a  sea  than  a  lake.  It  has  its  flux  and'  reflux,  the 
water  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  on  approaching  it  one  respires  a  strong 
marine  atmosphere. 

There  is  an  island  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  Blae  Sea,  rather  to- 
ward the  west,  on  which, a  Lamasery  is  built  inhabited  by  twenty  con- 
templative Lamas.  It  was  impossible  to  visit  them,  for  on  all  the  extent 
of  the  Blue  Sea  there  is  not  a  single  vessel  or  boat,  and  the  Mongols 
assured  us  diat  not  one  of  them  understood  the  navigating  of  any 
kind  of  craf^.  This  Lamasery  can  only  be  visited  during  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter ;  when  the  sea  is  frozen,  the  Tartars  form  caravans, 
and  make  pilgrimages  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  offerings  and  pro- 
visions to  the  contemplative  Lamas,  from  whom  in  exchange  they 
receive  benedictions  and  blessings  on  their  flocks  and  pastures. 
Rou-kou-noor  is  a  country  of  magnificent  fertility,  and  although  bare 
of  fores^trees,  its  aspect  is  sufficiently  agreeable ;  the  grass  and  her- 
baceous plants  all  of  a  prodigious  height.  The'country  is  intersected 
by  numerous  rivulets  that  enrich  and  irrigate  the  soil,  and  quench  the 
thirst  of  the  large  flocks  that  sport  on  their  borders.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  the  nomade  Tartars  of  Rou-kou-noor, 
exciting  peace  and  tranouillity.  These  poor  Mongols  suffer  continu- 
ally from  apprehension  of  attack  from  brigands.  When  they  meet 
both  parties  fight  unto  death,  for  if  the  robrors  are  the  strongest,  they 
carry  off  all  the  flocks,  and  set  fire  to  the  courtes.     The  vigorous 
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herdsmen  of  tiie  Bine  Sea  are  constantly  on  horseback,  always  keep- 
mg  guard  and  wstch  over  their  flocks,  lance  ever  in  hand,  a  gun 
in  their  broad  shoulder  belts,  and  a  large  sabre  hanging  ftom  the 
girdle. 

What  contrast  between  these  vigilant  and  warlike  pastors  with  their 
long  moustaches,  and  the  delicate,  fine  shepherds  of  Virgil,  always 
occupied  in  playing  on  the  clarionet,  or  decoratinff  with  ribbons  and 
spring-flowen,  their  pretty  Italian  straw-hats  ?  We  stayed  forty  days 
on  the  borders  of  the  Blue  Sea,  but  were  often  forced  to  change  our 
place  of  encampment,  and  move  with  the  Tartar  caravans  ;  owing  to 
the  report  of  robbers  hovering  in  the  vicinity  they  thought  it  prudent 
to  remove,  but  never  far  from  Uie  rich  pasturages  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Noor.  These  brigands  are  of  the  Sipan  tribe,  or  Thibetians 
of  the  black  tents  who  inhabit  the  Baganhara  mountains,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River.  These  wandering  bands  are  very 
numerous,  and  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Kolo-kalmoucks.  The 
country  called  Ralmouki  by  some  geographers  is  purely  imaginary. 
The  Kalmoucks  are  but  a  tribe  of  Koli  or  Black-tented  Thibe- 
tians. 

All  the  maps  of  Kou-kou-noof  are  extremely  faulty,  they  give  too 
great  an  extent  to  the  country.  Though  divided  into  twenty-nine 
banners  it  should  terminate  at  the  river  Tsaidni^.  The  popular  tra- 
ditions of  the  country  say  that  the  Blue  Sea  was  not  always  confined 
to  its  present  limits.  An  old  Tartar  declared  to  us  that  this  sea  once 
occupied  the  spot  where  Lassa  now  stands,  but  that  in  one  day  the 
waters  abandoned  their  ancient  reservoir,  and  found  way  through  a 
subterranean  channel  to  where  they  exbt  at  present  This  singular 
history  with  scarcely  any  variation,  was  also  related  to  us  at  Lassa. 
I  cannot  here  help  regretting  that  details  take  up  too  much  space  in 
a  letter. 

Daring  our  stay  in  Kou-kon-noor  we  employed  ourselves  in  making 
preparations  for  the  long  jonmey  that  we  were  about  to  under- 
take. We  waited  the  return  of  the  Thibetian  ambassador  who 
had  been  sent  the  proceeding  year  to  Pekin*  We  designed  to  join 
his  caravan  for  Lassa,  and  there  study  the  Taitar  faith,  at  the  source 
from  whence  it  emanates.  From  all  that  we  had  seen  and  heard 
during  our  journey  we  hoped  in  that  city  to  find  a  more  precise  and 
intelligible  creed.  In  general,  the  faith  of  the  Lamas  is  a  vague  float- 
ing, undecided  pantheism,  of  which  they  can  render  no  clear  ideas ; 
if  one  should  inquire  of  them  what  positive  faith  they  profess,  they 
are  extremely  embarrassed  and  each  refers  to  the  odier ;  the  disci^ 
pies  say  their  masters  know  all;  the  masters  appeal  to  the  great 
Lamas ;  and  the  great  Lamas  declare  that  they  are  ignorant  in  com- 
parison with  the  saints  who  inhabit  such  and  such  Lamaseries.  The 
great  and  small  Lamas,  disciples  and  masters,  all  unanimously  agree 
m  declaring  that  the  true  faith  came  from  the  west.  The  fiuther  you 
advance  toward  the  west,  say  they,  the  purer  and  clearer  maniiesla- 
tion  you  will  find  of  our  religious  truths.  When  we  explained  to 
them  the  christian  faith,  they  calmly  replied,  we  have  not  read  all  the 
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prayers,  the  Lamaa  at  the  west  hare  read  all,  and  will  explain  all,  we 
have  iaith  in  the  traditions  that  have  come  from  the  west. 

These  words  but  confirm  a  fact  that  we  have  observed  throughout 
Tartary.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  country  a  single  Lama  house  of 
any  importance  that  the  superior  has  not  come  from  Thibet.  A  Lama 
of  any  kind  who  has  travelled  there,  is  considered  a  holy  man,  one  to 
whom  has  been  unveiled  the  mysteries  of  the  past  and  future  in  the 
bosom  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eternal,  and  land  of  departed  spirits,* 


WHAT     IS     loveI 


BT   JBSBXX    BZ.X,XOT. 


'  Lovi !  what  ia  love,  sweet  wtter  Mat  — 

What  U  love,  deanst  riiter  T* 
Theae  worda  oar  little  Gkacb  dad  aay. 

To  '  Cox.,'  and  landing,  kkwd  her. 
Dear  cousiii  started,  sghed  and  blaihed, 

Then  taking  on  her  knee 
The  darling  pet,  in  a  voice  itill-hadied, 

Spoke  to  her  tenderly. 


'  Do  yon  remember,  dear,  the  day. 

We  walked  to  Silver  Hill, 
How  dark  and  gloomy  was  the  wav» 

UntU  we  readied  Globe  MiU  7 
How  sudden  then  the  son  did  benm. 

And  we  right  glad  to  see  ? 
Well,  Oracik  !  Love 's  like  this ;  't  will  gleam 

Some  day,  be  sore,  on  thee !' 


The  child  looked  up ;  a  merry  light 

Her  eye  had  quickly  won ; 
Out-spake  the  mischief-loving  sprite: 

*  Is  Chaklbt  GacT  your  sun  T 
Red  came  the  blood  full  swifl  to  dye 

Our  cousin's  conscious  face ; 
Out-right  laughed  we,  at  hit  so  sly 

FVom  darling  little  Gilacb. 


Fcftmsry,  1649. 
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epigram:    the    formalist. 

Oh,  medinval  wzloii !  thoa 

Who  wouldat  in  decent  gmve-clothe*  dr^v 
The  modern  oentniy,  that  now 

Exnlta  in  ntTBoe  nakednew : 
Whioh  were  to  ehooie — perplexing  cose !  -— 

The  MM  eulotte  who  diamelees  standa, 
Or  mammy,  with  its  yellow  face. 

Wrapt  in  an  hqndred  iwathing-handa. 
Thon  fool !  who  thinkeet  tmth  is  cant» 

And  piety  is  gown  and  stole, 
What  the  irreverent  times  most  want 

Js  not  a  sorj^oei  bat  a  soul ! 


THE  STONE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSQUEHANNA. 


OBAPTXR    BIOBTBBarTS. 


'  A  wiDDiNO  or  a  festiTal, 
A  moaming  or  a  AmeraL' 


Gauzes  and  roses,  scraps  of  lace,  white  silks,  wbite  ribbons,  white 
gloves — the  fragile  indication  of  the  approaching  ceremony  —  lay 
scattered  around  Edla's  apartment.  Aunt  Patty  sat  with  her  lap 
full  of  white  bows,  and  the  dress-maker  was  just  leaving  the  door 
with  a  large  green  paper-box»  as  Philip  Grey  entered  the  room. 

'  There  is  a  letter  for  you  below,  Papa,'  said  Edla. 

'  From  home,  I  suppose ;  of  little  consequence.  Letters  from  the 
city  require  more  immediate  attention.  It  may  bo  from  John  or 
Phil.,  poor  boys !'  Mr.  Grey  sefited  himself  heavily  in  a  chair.  '  It 
must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  reflect  upon,  Edla,  that  you  have  obliged 
me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  act  the  part  of  a  boy ;  that  you  have  made 
me  forget  my  years  and  sue  and  solicit  and  play  the  lover  to  this  old 
lady,  in  order  that  my  children  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice/ 

Aunt  Patty  looked  around  in  amazement.  The  flowers  fell  from 
Edla's  trembling  fingers,  the  color  fled  from  her  cheeks. 

'  ly  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father  for  his  child,  found  a  gentleman 
suited  to  you.  His  connections  were  respectable,  his  fortune  ample. 
You  accepted  his  attentions;  I  encouraged  them.  He  asked  my 
consent ;  it  was  willmgly  given,  and  you  disgraced  me  by  rejecting 
him.  And  for  whom  V  continued  Grey ;  « fi>r  a  paltry  vagabond,  a 
poor,  contemptible ' 

'  Philip,'  interrupted  Aunt  Patty,  •  Harold  is  neidier  paltry  nor — 
he  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  as  good  a  christiaii  as  ever  breathed  the 
breath  of — he  saved  your  life  and  Edla's,  and  if  you  can't  speak 
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well  of  the  absence,  say  nothin'.  I  can  speak  well  of  him  ;  he 's 
woitb  a  dozen  such  bobolinks  as  this — I  think  it 's  a  shame  that  yoa 
should  surroeate  him  behind  his  back !'  And  the  old  lady  lifted  up 
her  voice  and  wept  aload. 

'  I  will  allow  no  interference,  Martha !'  said  Grey,  sharply. 

'  Dear  papa  !'  said  Edla. 

'  My  inference  is  for  the  absence/  sobbed  Aunt  Patty ;  '  I  will 
take  the  part  of  the  absence  !' 

'  Perhaps  it  is  to  your  counsel  I  am  indebted  &r  Edla's  disobe- 
dience.' 

•  Dear  papa !'  ^ 

'  She  never  was  disobedience ;  a  dutifuller  child  never  did — uh — 
uh  —  as  for  liking  Harold,  why  every  body  —  uh,  uh^  every  one 
loves  him —    There  !  I  've  cried  all  over  your  white  bows  — ' 

'  Dear  aunt,  dear  papa,  it  is  I  alone  who  am  to  blame !'  said  Edla, 
^ling  upon  her  knees  and  taking  her  father's  hand.  '  If  I  have  dis- 
obeyed you  the  fault  has  been  severely  expiated  in  the  anguish  I  have 
suffered  since.  Surely,  dear  papa,  you  would  not  have  me  solemnly 
promise  to  love  and  honor  him  whom  my  heart  tells  me  it  could 
neither  love  nor  honor 7  Oh,  papal  think  of  your  Edla — your 
daughter — standing  before  the  altar  with  words  of  affection  upon 
her  lips  and  aversion  in  her  heart  I  Think  of  her  violating  her  con- 
science, mocking  her  heavenly  Father  with  impious  falsehoods,  with 
promises  broken  in  the  utterance  1  Think  of  the  self  degradation, 
so  complete  that  it  has  ceased  to  blush  at  its  own  shame  I  Tlunk  of 
a  life  without  hope,  a  Joyless  union,  a  cheerless  home  ;  think  that  it 
b  your  Edla — your  daughter — whom  you  would  consign  to  this 
&te,  and  then  say  you  wish  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  will  do  it !' 

The  father  gazed  upon  the  trembling  girl  with  a  dark  look  in 
his  eyes,  and  then  with  a  mocking  smile  be  said :  '  Are  you  through  ! 
have  you  finished  ?  Up  from  the  floor,  then,  which  is  too  low  for 
such  fine  sentiments ;  up,  I  say  1  Impious  mockeries !'  continued 
he,  striking  his  clenched  hand  suddenly  upon  the  arm  of  his  chahr 
with  a  vehemence  that  made  Aunt  Patty  spxing  from  her  seat.  '  Do 
you  mean  to  reflect  upon  me  1    Do  you  not  know  that  to-monow 

'  Dear,  dear  papa !'  sobbed  Edla,  convulsively. 

'  That  yesterday  I  received  intelligence  which  will  come  nigh  to 
make  us  what  you  appear  to  wish  us  to  be,  paupers  ? — that  I,  not 
governed  by  those  nice  distinctions  which  you  appear  to  feel  so 
keenly,  must  promise  to  love  and  cherish,  and  all  that  foolery,  be- 
cause our  salvation  depends  upon  it  7' 

'  Phil./  sud  Aunt  ratty,  putting  her  arm  tenderly  around  his 
neck, '  there  's  no  use  a-makm'  a  mortar  of  yourself;  what  little  I 
have  you  can  —  there 's  no  use  of  your  throwing  yourself —  all  I 
have  you  are  welcome  to.  You  can  easily  excuse  yourself  to  Mrs.  — 
break  off  this  match  —  do  n*t  be  so  ambition*  and  all  will  yet  be  well* 

Grey's  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  while  the  weeping  Edla  hid  her 
fiice  in  his  lap.  '  No,'  said  he,  resolutely,  <  I  would  marry  her  if  I 
stood  upon  the  sods  of  my  oim  grave  1' 
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*  Oh,  Phil. !'  said  Aunt  Patty,  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron, 
<  do  n't  be  BO  —  who  knows  what  may  happen  1  Perhaps  Harold 
Hemnan  may  come  back  with  a  fortin'. 

'  Curse  him !'  said  Grey ;  '  it  is  his  property  tha)  has  ruined  me ; 
he  and  this  romantic  girl — may  the  deep  sea  sink  him !  Edia,*  said 
he,  rising  and  lifting  his  almost  insensible  daughter  into  the  chair  he 
had  just  occupied,  <  if  I  thought  there  was  one  lingering  spark  of 
affection  in  your  breast  for  him,  even  so  much  as  a  wish  for  his  re- 
toni,  I  would  discard  you  forever  |' 

*  What  has  he  done,  Philip  V  said  Aunt  Patty. 

*  •  What  has  he  done  V  !Kvery  thing ;  he  has  taught  my  daughter 
disobedience ;  he  has  destroyed  my  hopes  of  her  advancement ;  he 
has  placed  me  in  a  position  which  shackles  me  for  life.  Oh,  curse 
him  ! — he  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  my  way  for  years  !' 

'  Oh,  Phil. !  you  are  too-uncharity ;  he  may  be  dead !' 

*  I  hopelie  is  —  I  hope  so  !  Edla,  do  you  still  love  thjs  fellow  1 
Answer  me.' 

'  I  will  be  answerable  for  her,'  said  Aunt  Patty. 

*  Oh  !  no,  no,'  sobbed  Edla ;  '  I  will  strive  not  to ;  I  will  try  to 
forget  all !  Dear  papa,  have  I  not  given  up  every  thing,  will  I  not 
do  any  thing  to  please  you  %* 

*  Promise  me  then  that  you  will  never  marry  this  Herrman ;  pro- 
mise that,  and  I  will  forget  and  forgive.' 

*  She  shall  promise  no  such  thing,  Phil. ;  the  dear  lamb ' 

'  Then  may  all  the  miseries  of  life  confound  them  both !  May 
infamy  hang  upon  their  marriage  and  despair  upon  their  lives  !  Let 
me  never  see  them  or  hear  of  them  ;  if  starving,  let  them  starve ;  if 
houseless,  let  them  wander— ' 

*  Dear,  dear  papa !' 

*  Call  me  not  by  that  name,  disobedient !  unless-    ■  ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  papa !'  said  Edla,  taking  his  hands,  '  I  will  promise  !  I 
am  not  disobedient.  I  will  be  your  daughter  ^ — your  faithful  Edla ; 
and  since  you  fear  to  lose  me,  (here  a  smile  glistened  among  the 
teaxB,)  I  will  never  marry*— never,  dear  papa  I  I  will  follow  Aunt 
Patty's  example ;  I  only  hopethat  I  may  proV6  as  good  as  she  is.' 

'  You  are  an  angel !'  sobbed  her  aunt. 

*  It  is  enough,'  said  Grey ;  '  let  the  past  be  forgotten.' 

*  And  forgiven  V 

'  And  forgiven.'  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  dien,  pres- 
sing a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  left  the  room. 

'  A  dreary  morning,  Sir !'  said  Job,  as  Grey  entered  the  parlor. 

Grey  wa0  the  soul  of  politeness ;  he  smiled  and  bowed  in  acknow- 
ledgment. 

'There  is  a  letter  for  yon,  Sir,  I  believe.  Paper,'  continued  Job, 
handing  it  to  him, '  is  quite  an  improvement  upon  the  ancient  papy- 
rus and  wax  tablets  of  the  ancients,  and  pen  and  ink  are  better  than 
the  stylus.  Ink,  Sir,  is  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  infusion 
of  the  gall-nut ;  and  is  n't  it  odd  that  two  colorless  fluids  by  union 
become  black ;  like  a  marriage  ^at  promises  fiiir  and  proves  dark 
and  dismal  V 
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The  smile  passed  from  Grey's  face. 

/And  silver,  8ir/  said  Job,  heedlessly  rambling  on  through  his 
philosophical  labyrinth, '  tohiie  silver  is  the  basis  of  indelible  ink. 
Why,  oir,  ^11  the  silver  yoa  are  worth  cotdd  be  transmuted  into  ink 
and  put  in  a  bottl6  !' 

'  Silence,  Sir  V  oeid  Gney,  in  a  tone  that  was  like  an  electric  shock ; 
'  you  are  impertinent !  Leave  the  room.  PertmeiU,  I  should  have 
said,'  as  the  door  closed  after  the  abashed  Job ;  'too  pertinent !  I  'U 
discharge  this  philosophical  friend  of  mine  to-morrow !  Let  me 
see,  now :  a  letter ;  rrom  John  Stapleton,  by  the  superscription.' 
He  broke  the  teal  and  read : 

*  ait§AursK  Whk.  83^  1S17. 
'Pbxup  GuXYt  E89. : 

'  DxAB  Sib  ;  I  have  melancholy  fntelliffenee  to  commiiaiccte.  Your  two  foni,  Pbxi.it  wad 
John,  were  oat  tkatfam;  upon  tbo  Saaquefianiui  thia  forenoon,  and  it  ia  aoppoaed  that  vmj  are 
drowned,  af  both  aro  misalng,  uid  a  large  chasm  U  in  the  Ice  where  they  were  laet  Been.  7%e 
rirer  it  lined  with  people  learching  for  them ;  ao  ftr  we  haTO  been  nnanoceasiii].  Sosse  kaTo 
gone  to  the  Bend,  aa  the  current  ia  atrong  and  may  carry  the  bodiea  down  thereu  Brerj  one 
in  the  Till^e  ia  In  teara.    In  haate, 

.   *Toar  obedient  aerrant, 

'JOBK  STAFurroK' 

'  My  boys  1  my  boys !  Merciful  Goi>,  save  me  from  this  affliction 
and  preserve  them  \  Visit  not  my  sins  upon  these  innocents  !  My 
darlinffs  !  Oh,  this  accursed  journey !  Fortune  and  children  gone, 
gone  forever  I  This  is  no  place  for  me,'  said  Grey,  rising  wildly  and 
clasping  his  hands  in  agony.  '  My  Phil. !  my  darling,  curly-headed 
boy !  gone,  gone  !  God  help  me  1'  He  bowed  his  head  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hands  and  sobbed  aloud.  ^But  this  must  not  be  known 
here,  I  must  away  from  the.  house -^ out  into  the  open  air— -any 
where  to  escape  1' 

He  walked  nurriedly  through  the  hall  and  into  the  street.  It  was 
now  nearly  noon ;  hundreds  of  people  were  thronging  the  populous 
thoroughfares ;  &miliar  recognitions  ^eted  him ;  but  he,  the  nappy 
bridegroom,  the  affluent,  envied  Philip  Grey,  saw  them  not.  On 
through  the  dreary  streets,  with  contending  passions  struggling  in 
his  breast ;  with  wild,  untangible  schemes  of  wealth  for  the  monow, 
and  death  and .  despair  paralyziog  his  footsteps  of  to-day.  Wi^ 
visions  of  daiic  phantoms  gathering  at  his  wedding ;  -the  bride  in  a 
shroud,  gibbering  and  mocking  him  with  woxds  of  hatred  and  defi- 
ance from  her  polluted  lips ;  with  the  hoarse  surging  of  the  icy  river 
roaring  in  hb,eai*s ;  with  half  executed  projects  bewildering  his  bnun 
and  driving  him  to  madness ;  regardless  of  the  blinding  snow,  re- 
gardless of  the  cold,  he  hurried  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  streets  and  out  in  the  waste  and  open  country  beyond.  For 
liours  and  hours  he  wandered  on  through  the  deep  snow.  It  was 
not  the  loss  of  his  children  that  wrought  thus  fearfully  upon  him ; 
(grief  has  a  sweet  and  noble  influence  when  not  alloyed  with  baser 
passions ;)  but  it  was  that  the  terrible  obstacle  lay  thus  unexpectedly 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  marriage ;  it  was  but  one  step  from 
want  to  affluence,  and  that  step  was  arrested  I  Delay  was  danger- 
ous ;  a  day  might  divulge  that  he  was  a  bankrupt !  He  knew  how 
much  affection  had  to  do  with  the  espousals  on  either  side.  A  bank- 
rupt!** that  known?    He  clutched  his  hands  until  the  blood  fbl- 
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lowed  his  nails.  '  No  1  I  will  conceal  this  letter ;  I  will  many  ber. 
Fail  me  not,  stout  heart  1  &il  me  not,'  he  repeated,  striking  his  hroast, 
as  he  retraced  his  weary  steps, '  untQ  to-morrow  —  to-morrow !' 

He  reached  the  house  at  last,  wet  and  weary.  A  short  intenral  to 
change  his  dress,  and  then,  with  a  smile  upon  his  lip  and  the  cor* 
rodiftg  seczet  in  Us  bosom,  he  entered  the  supper-room. 

There  is  not  a  nuore  popular  fallacy  than  that  *  the  countenance  is 
the  index  of  the  mind.'  Every-day  experience  contradicts  it.  Often 
bepeath  the  well-affected  face  of  passive  indifference  lurks  intense 
desire ;  the  plausible  smile  elozes  over  the  rents  and  chasms  of  hid- 
den jealousy  and  hatred,  and  the  instructed  features  affect  a  specious  * 
adnladen  while  the  heart  is  shrinking  with  contempt  and  aversion.. 
The  countenance  of  FhHip  Grey  no  moxe  evidenced  the  fearfUl  sacri- 
fice he  was  offeritiff  to  his  ambition  than  a  handless  dial-plate  indi- 
cates the  hour  of  me  day.  The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly — na^. 
Silly ;  even  Job  ceased  to  feel  the  momfication  of  the  morning  m 
e  politeness  with  which  Grey  thanked  him  for  every  trifling  ser- 
vice, and  Edla  forgot  the  weight  of  her  own  sorrows  in  reflecting 
that  she  had  performed  her  dut^  to  so  good  a  father.  <  Good  night !' 
said  Grey,  with  his  sweetest  smile,  as  he  kissed  Mrs.  Squiddy ; '  good 
nis^t !     To-monrow  vnll  soon  be  here  V 

TThat  good  night  brought  no  sleep  to  his  eyes ;  the  tortures  of  an 
accusing  conscience  and  the  sense  of  his  bereavement  were  like  a 
searing  fire  in  his  vitals.  Oh,  wrestle  not  with  giief,  for  it  is  an 
angel !  Rather  let  it  subdue  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  purified  and 
forgiven ;  let  it  conquer  and  bind  thy  angrv  passions,  and  set  its  hal- 
lowed seal  upon  them.  Accept  it  meekiv ;  doth  not  the  rain  beat 
down  the  tender  rose  t  but  anon  comes  the  morning,  and  lo  1'  the 
lowly  flower  is  richer  in  fragrance  and  beauty,  and  heavenward  the 
odorous  incense  arises  from  its  broken  chalice. 

In  sleepless  darkness,  in  agony  so  intense  that  even  despair  would 
seem  like  peace  itself,  Philip  Grey  passed  the  night  preceding  his 
wedding.  ^  When  he  arose  in  the  morning  his  accustomed  smOe 
&iled  to  disguise  the  traces  of  diat  night's  sufferings.  With  feverish 
haste  he  endeavored  to  dress  Inmself  for  the  ceremony.  '  A  few 
hours,  and  then  I  may  mourn  at  leisure.  G^d  help  me  1  My  poor 
boys!' 

The  day  -wee  warm  and  spring-like;  the  storm  had  passed  awav, 
and  vdien  the  carriages  arrived  to  take  the  happy  party  to  'old 
Trinity,'  the  gentle  influence  of  the  weather  seemed  to  pervade 
every  breast  but  his.  *  A  few  more  minutes !'  he  muttered,  as  he 
stepped  into,  the  carriage  beside  his  betrothed.  The  steps  were  put 
up,  and  the  coachman  was  iust  closing  the  door,  when  a  country 
sleigh,  with  a  pair  of  jaded  horses,  swept  around  die  comer  of  Gar- 
den-street 

*  Oh,  papa  1'  said  Edla,  looking  out  of  the  carriage- window, '  there 's 
Mr.  Bates!' 

'  Shut  the  door,  coachman/  said  Grey,  turning;  pale. 

'  WhereabeOuts  is  Missus  Squiddy's  1'  inquured  the  sergeant  of 
the  coachman. 
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'This  is  tbe  bouse.' 

'  Is  Mister  Qrej  here,  as  you  knows  on  V 

*  Yes,  be 's  in  tbis  carriage/ 

'  I  want  to  speak  tew  bim.'  And  the  sergeant  got  out  of  the  sleigh. 
The  coachman  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

'  Ah,  BateS)  how  d' ye  do  ?  No  time  to  talk  now,  though.  Shut 
the  door,  coachman,     when  I  return—* 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Grey,'  said  the  sergeant,  *  they  'ye  feound  the  bodies.' 

'  Am  I  to  be  stopped  this  way  V  said  Grey,  passionately ;  *  shut 
the  door  1' 

But  the  sergeant  laid  his  band  upon  the  arm  of  the  coachman : 
'  Did  n't  you  git  the  letter,  then,  from  Squire  Stapleton  V 

*  No ;  do  n't  interrupt  me  now.    When  we  return,  I  say         ' 

*  What  can  be  mean,  papa  V  said  Edla,  who  had  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  this  strange  dialogue. 

'Then  jrou  don't  know?  Oh,  Miss  Grey! — bad  news!  bad 
news !'  said  the  sergeant,  wiping  bis  eyes ;  *  the  sorrowfullest  thing 
that 's  b^pened  in  the  village  since  Alice  Herrman  died !  Your 
brothers ' 

*  Stop  r  said  Grey,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  He  endeavored  to  rise ; 
the  bouses  danced  before  his  eyes,  then  a  mist  obscured  every  thing, 
and  be  sank  back  senseless  in  his  seat  in  the  carriage. 
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Hakd  by  the  road,  in  Hariey  town. 

It  ftands — the  little  Uaoksmith's  shop ; 
It  is  a  bnildingr  dark  and  low. 

With  chimneya  peeping  o'er  the  top ; 
Climbing  through  the  rom,  a  stack 
Of  fod-snpportM  chimneyB  black 
Throwing  their  smoky  volomes  high. 
And  spanles,  np  the  snnny  sky. 

And  melted  ooals  and  cinden  lie 

In  scattered  heaps  along  the  ground. 
And  heavy  wains,  with  splinterad  shafts 
And  broken  wheels,  are  lying  roond ; 
And  in  the  yard,  beside  the  door, 
Rests  the  sqnare  old  tiring.floor ; 
The  grass  uid  weeds  and  waving  sedge 
Are  trampled  roond  its  blazoned  edge. 

The  boarded  shottenh  hinged  at  top,    • 
Are  ftstened  up  from  mom  till  night  | 

The  door  is  wide,  and  all  mside 
Is  plamly  seen — a  pleasant  sight ! 
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A  pleaaant  right  enoogfa  for  iiie» 
A  poet  of  mmplicity ; 
My  Moie,  content  to  ctip  her  wingi, 
Delights  in  homely,  mnl  things. 

The  anvil  has  a  tapering  ahaft, 
And  bomished  aorfaee  bright  and  clear ; 

The  maty  pinchen  lie  a-top, 
The  heavy  aledge  is  standing  near ; 

Hammers  and  tongs  and  chisels  cold. 

And  crooked  naib  and  hone-shoea  old« 

And  all  the  tools  renowned  of  yore 

In  blacksmith  dittiea»  strew  the  floor. 

Beneath  the  shutters  stand  a  row 

Of  dosty  benches,  nm|[fa  and  mde, 
And  files  and  rods  are  lymg  round, 

And  vices  on  the  edge  are  screwed ; 
And  the  last -year's  almanac. 
With  songs  and  ballads,  torn  and  black. 
And  prints  of  fights  on  sea  and  landi 
Line  the  walls  on  every  hand. 

Hie  forge  within  the  comer  standi. 

Before  the  chimney  slant  and  wide, 
And  in  a  leather-apron  dad, 

The  swart  apprentice  by  its  side ; 
Nodding  his  head  and  paper  crown, 
Presring  itB  handle  up  and  down,  > 
Beneath  his  arm,  with  motion  slow. 
He  makes  the  rattling  bellows  bldW. 
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The  sturdy  blacksmith  folds  liis  arms. 

And  shows  his  knotted  sinews  strong; 
He  turns  his  iron  in  the  fire, 

And  rakes  the  coals,  and  hums  a  song ; 
He  plucks  it  out,  a  blaze  of  light. 
And  hurries  to  the  anvil  bright, 
And  aledra  fall  with  deafening  sound, 
And  sparks  are  flying  thick  around. 

The  village  idlezs  lounge  about, 

And  talk  the  country  gonip  o'er, 
And  now  and  then  the  farmexs'  men 
Drive  up  on  hoisebaek  to  the  door ; 
And  sun-tanned  ploughmen  ply  the  thong, 
Goading  their  yok6d  steers  alooff, 
And  play  and  wrestle  on  the  sod. 
Waiting  to  have  their  cattle  shod. 

At  morning's  break  and  evening's  close, 
In  early  spring  and  autumn-time, 

The  dosky  blaclumith  plies  his  craft, 
And  makes  his  heavy  anvil  chime ;  - 

And  oft  he  works  at  dead  of  night, 

like  a  thinker  stem  and  bright, 

Shaping,  by  laborious  lore. 

Iron  thoughts  for  evermore. 
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•90V  OIVS  TMM  WI0I>O1C  THAT  BATS  IT,  AITS  TBO»X  THAT  ABB  VOOX^  XJIT  TSXK  OSX  TSXXX  TAX^nfTS.' 

TWXX.FT1I  MzoBT :  Act  1.  Soswx  T. 


OUB    MONTHLY    BUMMART. 

The  captious  reader  will  please 
remember  that  this  our  truthful 
analysis  of  news  must  necessarily 
retrograde  a  month. 

We  are  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  recording  in  our  sum 
mary  a  wintery  and    unpleasant 
month  of  March. 

The  situation  of  our  streets  dur- 
ing the  time  has  been  past  descrip- 
tion, and  accordingly  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  it 

About  the  fifteenth,  our  last  om- 
nibus was  snagged,  and  sunk  nearly 
opposite  the  City- Hotel,  the  body 
of  the  vehicle  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  pole  of  an  old  wreck, 
which  was  partly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  mud.  No  lives 
were  lost ;  the  driver  having  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  his  passengers 
in  the  second  stones  of  the  adjoin- 
ing houses.  It  is  extremely  grati- 
fying to  state  that  not  the  least 
blame  can  possibly  be  attached  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
driver  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a 
beneficent  Providence  having  pre- 
served him  doubtless  as  Charles 
Lamb  would  have  said, 'to  become 
in  future  an  ornament  to  society.' 
We  quote  the  following  from  the 
*  Extra  Sun  of  the  seventeenth  of 
March: 

'  Wb  hMten  the  press  to  anooance  the  tiTi- 
ral  of  ovr  ezpress-estraordinsry  frokm  White- 
hall-street   We  are  pained  to  report  that  the 


leree  latelj  constructed  to  protect  tiks  side- 
walks sad  lower  stories  from  immdatton,  it  is 
feared  will  soon  glre  way. 

*A  friffhtfol  crevasse  has  occmred  at  liie 
comer  of  Water-street,  and  the  staAd  of  an  old 
apple-man,  with  its  mifortonate  owner,  was 
hurried  off  by  the  deTonring  element.  A  sai»- 
scription  was  immedlateW  taken  np  for  Us 
monnitng  wife  and  sorrowing  children. 

*  A  gang  of  South-street  d«rkias  was  already 
upon  the  spot  when  onr  reporter  left,  endearor- 
Ing  to  repair  damages. 

'  Our  express  came  through  In  the  unprece- 
dented  time  of  four  honrs.' 

Since  the  drying  up  of  the  afore- 
said corporation  mua,  we  notice  a 
very  vigorous  and  weU-sustained 
Free  Soil  movement  in  onr  streets. 
The  neat  proceeds  of  last  winter's 
investment  have  been  all  upon  the 
move,  and  made  free  to  soil  the 
dresses  of  all  ladies  who  havo  dared 
Broadway.. 

Among  the  remarkable  events 
of  the  month,  we  name  with  plea- 
sure die  appearance  of  die  narra- 
tive of  our  Dead-Seck  Expedition ; 
a  work  fully  worthy  of  its  subject, 
and  if  any  thing  rather  more  de- 
funct. How  many  engravings  it 
is  adorned  "with  we  know  not»  but 
it  has  certainly  received  a  great 
many  cuts.  We  fear  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  did  not  bring 
home  with  tnem  salt  enough  to 
preserve  it  Nothing  less  t£an  a 
large  Lot  would  have  sufficed. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary 
performances  of  our  travelling 
board  of  City  Fathers,  we  note  the 
novel  idea  of  converting  the  docks 
into  gas  to  illuminate  the  upper 
parts  of  our  city.  Concerning  this 
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we  quote  from  that  respectable  old  lady,  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  the  thirty-first  of  March  : 

*RX8oi.uTXOK8  comcOMXKD  IN. — To  gmt  C.  yjkNDtMMJLr  a  l6Me  of  the  pier*  end  slip  occu- 
pied by  Um,  weit  of  pier  No.  1,  Eeat  Hirer ;  aleo,  a  ferrr  leaee,  with  power  to  regulate  the  ferry 
nrom  time  to  time,  bj  the  Common  ConneiL  And  if  toe  aald  VMtnmmBivt  reltaie  or  neglect  to 
execnte  aaid  leaaea  tor  ten  days  from  the  paanire  of  thia  reaolutioa,  meaaurea  ahall  be  taken  to 
reaome  poaaearion  of  theliatd  pramiaes,  by  the  Cemmon  Cooncil  to  Hght  wUh  gaa,  First  Arenne, 
from  Fint  to  Fonrteenth-atreeL    Adopted.* 

We  think  that  had  the  gas  wasted  at  Albany  been  nroperly  pre- 
served, it  would  have  answered  the  purpose.  We  farther  notice  '  a 
Yote  of  thanks  to  '  D.  T.  Valentine/  '  clerk,  for  preparing  a  '  Corpo- 
ratum  ManuaV  And  we  also  see  diat  on  the  same  evening  '  the  roll 
was  called/ 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  1  Have  the  old  ladies*  gone  into 
training  in  preparation  of  doing  battle  for  their  honor,  and  the  city's 
privileges,  witn  those  obdurate  Albanians  t  or  was  the  roll  only  called 
to  supper  ]  Had  we  our  will  they  should  be  fed  with  bread  and  milk, 
which  is  a  natural  supper,  although  it  might  appear  supernatural  to 
their  Aldermanic  corpprations. 

On  the  whole  we  think  the  entire  roll  had  better  in  future  be  well 
beaten,  instead  of  called,  at  least  until  they  attend  more  to  the  streets, 
and  less  to  the  tea-room. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Brooklyn  board,  requiring  the 
street^ommittee  to  'labor  the  streets.  We  know  net  how  it  is  in 
Brooklyn,  but  such  labpr  would  be  superfluous  here,  ae  half  the  houses 
in  our  streets  from  the  Battery]to  the  Towns-end  are  labelled  Sarsa- 
p8rilla,and  the  remainder,  Pills,  Boots  and  Cough  Candy* 


ANSWERS    TO    C  ORBE  SPOMDEN  fS. 

EnwABn  THE  Confessor,  inquires  why  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
church  are  like  the  females  of  the  canine  race.  Probably  because 
they  are  dog-mas. 

LoNO-Bow.  -—  We  do  not  know  whether  Baron  Munchausen  died 
in  debt  or  not ;  but  presume  that  such  must  have  been  the  case,  as 
his  li-abilities  were  so  enormous. 

Invalid  wishes  to  know  why  Physicians  are  such  queer  fellows. 
Because  they  are  cure-us  chaps. 

Vivi  RoMJB  asks  what  king  of  the  Romans  was  like  a  stepmother. 
Nu-ma  perhaps. 

O.  P.  Q.  would  like  to  know  why  a  foot  is  like  a  tradition.  Because 
it  is  a  leg-end. 

Cacothes  Scribendi  inquires,  (before  embarking  in  the  business) 
whether  poets  do  not  have  more  difficulty  in  settlino;  their  bills,  than 
in  writing  verses.  No  doubt  of  it ;  their  cant-os  do  not  give  them 
half  the  uneasiness  that  their  cant-pays,  do. 

Horse  Marine  asks  where  the  cemetery  of  Neptune's  family  is 
located.     At  Bhering  Straits,  to  be  sure. 

A  Constant  Reader  inquires  why  the  Editor  of  the  '  Spirit  of 
the  Times'  is  like  an  account  which  has  been  due  for  some  time.  We 
suppose  it  is  a  Bill  of  long  standing. 
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Query  asks  why  the  wharves  of  New- York  are  always  rained  in 
building  them.  We  imagine  it  is  because  they  are  spiled,  and  think 
he  had  better  examine  Watts'  celebrated  treatise  upon  Doxology  for 
farther  infoimation. 

Swallow.  —  Can't  inform  you  how  it  is  that  the  mouths  of  riverB 
are  larger  than  their  heads.  You  had  better  apply  to  the  Messrs. 
Fowler  upon  the  subject. 

Rbubbn  S.  Sprigoins  indites  the  following  epistle : 

*  DsAS  S(TR :  I  aee  in  the  '  Sporit  of  tiie  TixaeB*  tother  day,  thatsome  one  dreaaed  him  aa ' Dear 
Col.'  Now  I  want  to  no  if  he  is  one  of  them  Col«poften  or  not.  Canae  my  wife  ia  clean  ag'ia 
any  thin'  of  the  sort ;  fer  she  aes  that  whenlyer  any  of  them  Coal*portera  comea  in  fer  their  p^ 
er  cold  wittles,  they  alway a  leare  dirty  tracka  upon  her  nice  floor.  b.  s.  s.  - 

We  do  not  think  he  is  one  of  the  fraternity,  although  he  has  been 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  disseminating  useful  knowledge. 


KNOWLEDGE    FOR    THE    PEOPLE. 

MOMBSR    TWO. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

This  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  g>tlo  soqaa,  Gr.,  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  nas  never  been  properly  ascertained  ;  it  is  how- 
ever supposed  that  the  individuals  who  composed  the  class  of  ancient 
philosophers,  porcine  in  their  habits,  and  Daniel  Lambertish  in  their 
peraons,  were  usually  large  enough  to  fiU-asofa,  and  ^ence  the  term. 

Others  however  assert  that  unlike  their  fellow  mortals,  they  mourned 
the  loss  of  their  spouses,  and  were  called  from  this  singularity, '  Feel* 
loss-of-hers.'  The  mourning  of  learned  females  for  their  lords  was 
denominated  *  FeeMoss-of  he.' 

Philosophy  is  divided  into  Pkys  —  nics  —  isma  —  anomys —  tric$ — 
tys — my 8 — «re*  —  thipa  —  ations  —  urgya  —  epya  —  amia  —  axes  and 
ohgys;  there  are  strictly  speaking  no  ing —  although  '  prize -fighting* 
is  considered  by  some  to  be  a  science. 

Chro-nologv  is  the  knowledge  of  exulting  over  a  fallen  foe. 

Bi-OGRAPHV.  —  The  art  of  purchasing  bargains. 

Hoplis-tics.  —  The  art  of  making  bad  debts. 

Pharma-cologia.  -*  The  first  principles  of  manual  labor  institu- 
tions. 

AcR-o-pHYinc8.  —  The  art  of  cultivating  one  hundred  and  sixty 
rods  of  medicinal  herbs. 

Path-ology. —  The  art  of  road  making.  . 

Call-ography.  —  The  art  of  visiting. 

Phy8K)Nomy.  —  The  science  of  war. 

Phre-nics.  — -  The  art  of  helping  yourself. 

Dox-olooy.  —  The  art  of  wharf  building. 

Pbych«olooy.  —  The  doctrine  of  diseases. 

Cat-optics,  —  The  art  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
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Fhil-ology.  —  The  science  of  Tepletion. 

Hi£B-oLoGT.  —  The  art  of  engaging  seirants.  N.  B.  By 'engaging 
servants/  pretty  soubrettes  are  not  meant. 

Stn-tax.  —  The  science  of  imposing  fines  for  misdemeanors. 

Htd-riciu.  —  The  art  of  concealment 

Phre-noloot.  —  The  art  of  cheap  education. 

The  Stoic.  —  The  followers  of  vnbich  are  stevedores,  storage-men, 
etc. 

The  Ctn-ic.  —  Persons  of  immoral  character. 

The  Socratic.  —  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  deeply 
upon  credit 

MISCELLANY. 

Punning,  says  Doctor  Johnson  is  the  lowest  species  of  wit  No 
doubt  of  it,  Doctor,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  other. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings  was  equally  disastrous  to  Harold  the 
Dauntless,  and  Edward  the  Bold.  Rumor  asseits  that  the  first  having 
escaped  with  his  life,'  hid  his  head  in  the  monkish  cowL  Perhaps  the 
latter  had  better  amputate  his  whiskers,  and  try  a  petticoat,  especially 
as  a  petticoat  has  tned  him. 

Can't,  Sir  1  said  the  great  Chatham,  jumping  up  and  stamping  his 
gouty  feet  upon  the  floor.  Can't,  Sir  ?  I  don't  know  the  word« 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  Mawworms  of  the  present  day  were  not 
blessed  with  similar  ignorance. 

Wb  notice  the  marriage  of  Frederick  Dickens.  Every  one  grants 
that  his  brother  has  done  well ;  but  it  seems  that  Master  Freddy  has 
done  Weller. 

Many  persons  suppose  that '  Mose  in  New- York,'  *  Mose  in  Cali- 
fornia,' etc.,  are  new  and  ori^nal.  No  such  thing.  '  Mo86-in-Egitto' 
was  the  first  of  the  class,  and  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

The  shores  of  the  Hudson,  it  is  said,  have  no  equals.  It  may  be 
so,  but  they  certainly  have  a  great  manypiers,  at  least  in  our  vicinity. 

Calves'  heads  and  Ox  Tails  are  in  England  considered  as  delica- 
cies ;  and  if  our  butchers  would  save  them  for  sale,  they  would  be 
certain  never  to  lose  money,  as  they  would  then  make  both  ends 
meat. 

Cats  and  Pigeons,  although  they  may  have  nothing  of  the  India* 
rubber  kind  in  their  formation,  are  notoriously  gutter-perchers. 

A  Shoemaker  may  be  considered  as  entirely  done  up  who  is  com- 
pelled to  pawn  his  boot-trees,  for  he  has  then  evidently  come  to  his 
uut  legs. 

The  race  of  Cjbsars  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  we  with  our  own 
eyes  beheld  but  a  few  days  past,  a  full  half-dozen  of  those  myrmi* 
dons,  the  Star  Police,  rushing  along  Broadway  at  top  speed,  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  flying  culprit. 

Professor  Morse  seems  to  have  got  Riley  about  his  telegraphic 
rights.  We  fear  that  Judge  Cranch's  late  decision  may  prove  a  Bain 
to  his  hopes.  Should  he  be  ultimately  successful  the  House  will 
prove  too  hot  to  hold  his  opponents. 
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A  SUBSCRIBER  faas  Written  us  a  very  bitter  epistle  indeed  aiboat 
rail-roads.  He  says  tliat  a  few  days  since  the  cow-catcher  of  a  loco- 
motive snatched  up  one  of  his  best  cows,  and  tossed  her  head  over 
heels  down  a  precipice.  When  found,  the  poor  animal  was  past  pray- 
ing for,  as  the  dogs  were  already  proving  on  her.  She  had  not  a 
particle  of  hide  about  her  except  the  thicket  in  whidi  her  body  was 
concealed ;  and  as  if  to  cap  the  climax,  the  rail-road  company  sent  in 
a  bill  for  jerking  beef. 

The  soldier,  who,  during  the  search  for  the  body  of  Charles  I. 

Smioined  a  bone  from  the  Eighth  Harry,  gave  as  a  reason  for  so 
oing,  that  he  always  had  obeyed  the  old  rule :  *Ntl  de  martuu  nisi 
honum* 


ON     DIT8. 

That  Uiera  is  not  the  slightest  shade  of  truth  in  the  story  of  a  duel 
which  came  off  between  tbose  public  spirited  individuals,  young  Mr. 
S.  P.  Townsend  and  old  Dr.  Jacob  Townsend.  An  explosion  of  a 
large  number  of  bottles  containing  molasses  and  water  occasioned  the 
report. 

That  Mr*  Bamum  has  become  an  active  member  of  the  body  of 
Shakes,  and  that  he  has  already  made  large  conversions  to  that  sect 

That  fiiend  Fry,  who  began  his  season  vnth  a  broil,  has  wound 
up  in  Boston  by  Retting  into  a  stew  for  not  shelling  out.  We  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it;  however,  this  shows  the  danger  of  catering  to 
the  oyster-ocracy,  as  tibat  brav-zen  wretch,  the  great  and  good  dep^ed 
John  Donkey  used  to  call  them.  Being  opposed  to  short  names  we 
hope  that  Max  will  make  a  million  out  of  the  opera  though. 


geoorap-hic   and   historic. 


viitaT  ox.A«a  xx  PA)fTaoz.ooT. 


Master  :  '  John  S.  Stubbs,  arise  and  loquate.' 

John  S.  Stubbs  /after  preparing  his  proboscis  ttMre  dufirtcl-seko' 
lastico)  :  '  Texas  is  oounded  on  the  North  b^  the  North  Pole,  Mason 
and  Dixon*s  line,  and  the  California  gold-diggin's ;  on  the  East  by 
Sunrise ;  on  the  South  by  Morse's  Patent  and  Howland  and  Aspin- 
wall's  Rail-Road,  when  it  is  completed ;  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Puttybottomy  Injuns ;  wHch,  as  they  won't  keep  quiet,  makes  a  very 
uncertain  and  disputed  boundary  indeed. 

'  The  principal  towns  is  considerably  disseminated,  and  more  re- 
nsarkable  for  number  than  size.  They  are  generally  built  of  mud, 
clam-shells  and  logs,  and  it  takes  jest  a  grocery  to  make  one. 

'  The  rivers  is  supposed  to  be  overflowin*  with  whiskey  and  water, 
but  some  folks  says.it  's  only  milk  and  honey. 

*  It  was  discovered  about  the  beginnin'  of  the  present  ery  by  Par- 
son Lester,  author  of  a  '  Row  at  (^noa,'  the  late  '  Kate  Woodhall,' 
etc.,  etc.,  and  described  by  him  in  a  woric  whose  wonderful  beauty 
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of  style  can  only  be  equalled  by  its  tnithfulneas  of  narration.  After 
the  discovery  he  immediately  made  a  present  of  it  U>  Big  Sam,  a 
Cherokee  cUeC  and  it  was  subjugated  by  him  after  a  deq>erate  con« 
flict,  in  whibh  the  enemy  ran  away  before  they  commenced  fighting. 
In  this  affair  Sam  shot  off  the  wooden  les  of  a  flyin'  saint,  and  for- 
warded it  immediately  to  Mr.  Bamum  by  mone's  telegraph. 

'  The  principal  perductions  is  swee^pertaterB,  young  niggers, 
tiger-cats,  alligators,  Comanche  Injuns,  horn-toads  and  feyer-'n'-ager. 

'  The  sweet-pertaters  is  used  to  fatten  the  young  niggers  on,  who 
attain  to  such  a  monstrous  size  upon  this  kind  of  ned,  that  Ihey 
would  outgrow  their  clothes  immediately  if  they  had  any.  The 
BkinB  of  the  peitaters  is  used  by  the  natiyes  for  dochin'.  The  alli- 
gator is  a  polyfibious  quadruped,  liyes  in  the  mud,  breathes  in  the 
water,  and  sleeps  on  the  land ;  th^  food  is  hogs»  dogs  and  young 
niggera,  and  they  eat  the  last  without  cookin'.  The  tiger-cats  is  a 
yery  pugnashus  animal  of  the  feeling  kind,  and  comes  up  to  the 
scratcn  on  all  occasions.  The  Comanches  is  hunted  like  deer  for 
their  skins  and  saddles,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manefactur*  of 
Injun  bread.  The  feyer-'n'-aeer  is  a  great  ble8sin^  as  it  is  the  only 
exercise  the  people  take ;  and  during  the  bearing  season  the  fruit- 
trees  is  innotdlated  with  it,  by  means  of  which  their  contents  is  dis- 
charged without  fiuther  notice.' 

ADySETIBEMEMTS. 

To  LiTBRART  Men.  —  The  most  liberal  price  will  be  paid  for  pur- 
loined letters,  especially  if  they  contain  state  secrets,  or  those  of  Ba 
extremely  priyate  nature,  if  they  affect  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
well-known  fiimilies  and  indiyiduals. 

The  preemption-right  of  scandalous  stories  taken  on  shazes ;  if 
settled  upon  African  nrinciples,  one-half  to  to  to  the  finder ;  and  if 
published,  a  yery  handsome  allowance  made  him. 

Secret  treaties  purchased  at  an  extra  price ;  and  as  we  are  op- 
posed  to  all  monopoly,  no  preference  will  be  shown  to  old  operators, 
out  new  gents  always  engaged. 

Any  quantity  of  Mrs.  Harrises  wanted  to  get  up  tales  of  disease 
and  death,  box  the  compass  upon  all  subjects,  and  furnish  us  with 
paper  duels  and  fracases  between  important  personages,  (senators, 
etc.,)  originating  in  discourses  conceminff  Uie  matchless  purity, 
honesty,  truth  and  prophetic  mind  of  the  subscriber.  As  the  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Uarris'  famSy  is  probably  now  in  California,  a  per- 
son is  wanted  immediafely  to  take  his  place ;  one  of  similar  connu- 
bial experience  will  be  preferred. 

Suits  entered  immediately  against  any  one  who  may  dare  to  call 
in  question  the  yirtue  and  honor  of  any  of  our  employees.  Also,  a 
quantity  of  good  wood-ashes  will  be  purchased,  as  we  require  the 
strongest  kind  of  lie  to  brighten  our  type  and  keep  it  in  order.  ^ 

N.  B. — No  information  concerning  O'Connel's  mode  of  receiying 
foreigners  of  distinction  wanted  at  any  price.  saibt  Oasf.    * 
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Dry-nurse  Wanted.  —  A  daily  and  weakly  newspaper,  whose 
pa  is  soon  expected  to  abandon  it  for  Washington,  will  do  in  great 
want  of  its  usual  pap  and  soft  fixin's.  Any  person  competent  to  ad- 
minister these  necessaries  will  please  express  his  opinions  upon 
paper  and  direct,  through  the  P.  O.,  to  Son  Cois. 


STATE    OF    THE     MARKET. 

Bristles.  -^Decidedly  rising,  especially  among  some  disappointed 
Whig  politicians. 

Hops. — Rather  declining,  the  warm  weather  having  produced  an 
unfavorable  effect ;  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  house  of  Whale  and 
Daughter  are  about  retiring  for  the  season. 

Hams  and  Pork.— -In  a  sad  pickle:  some  sage  operators  deci- 
dedly stuck. 


POETRY. 

C0LE1CANIC9:     NUMBER     ONE. 


'liMX  Tallonii.' 

'  WSAT  '■  lauee  for  tbe  goose  la  sauce  for  tlia  gander.'    (A  free  traaalaUcn ) 

'VaasA  Mutant,  Eiitoxlaixnanei.'— AurBOB'a  Motto. 


Thxu  lired  a  doctor  once,  not  M.  D..  bat  of  lairs» 
Who  boasted  of  a  dubiont  kiod  of  fame. 

Had  fottsbt  and  won  in  mmy  a  desp'rate  canae. 
And  blazed  away  at  any  kind  of  game, 

For  money  or  a  name. 

Thia  doctor  had  a  student,  Tov ;  a  youth 
Whose  brain  in  deriltrr  concoctiog,  or  to  hatch 

A  piece  of  mischief;  waa  in  truth 
For  his  Satanic  ICiJesty  a  match. 

Would  flax  61d  Scratch. 

The  years  rolled  by.  and  Tov,  a  pert  attorney, 
Has  started  off  to  try  his  maiden  cause ; 

And  in  }]A»  gig,  companion  of  his  journey. 
Behold  our  qnonaam  friend.  Doctor  ox  Laws, 
Wagging  his  Jaws. 

*  Tov,*  quoth  the  doctor, '  yon  hare  learned  from  me 

All  that  the  courts  reqmiie  of  legal  lore 
To  pass  as  an  attorney ;  but,  d'  ye  see, 
I  yet  haye  kept  for  you  one  secret  more. 
In  store. 

'  When  this  important  secret  yon  hare  learned. 

And  I  '11  impart  for  a  consideration 
You  wQl  confess  I  hare  most  fairly  earned, 
Tou  then  are  fitted  for  your  situation. 

In  each  relation. 

*  Now,  Ton,  driye  on  your  horse  a  little  quiokor, 

And  get  to  BoitiF ace's  time  to  dine; 
Be  has  the  rerr  beat  of  prog  and  liquor— 
You  pay  the  Sill  for  dinner  and  for  wine. 

The  secret 's  thine  I* 
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Tom  ftndght  coOMntB  and  qaick  the  ncnt  uki, 

Lmt  tho  inralnable  dtanse  be  mlued. 
•  'Tif  this,'  quoth  Doo. ;  *  'twill  not  your  mein'ry  taik : 

AU  thlagf  deoy,  and  upon  proof  infUt.' 

Poor  Tom  looked  trifle  f 

Tlie  dinner  orer,  both  about  half  shot, 

*  You  pay  the  bin/  aayi  doctor  to  the  youth. 
<  I  _ray  ^the — Ull  t  that  fidia  not  to  my  lot ; 

7^f  every  tUa^,  end  ituia  tmproofl 

Oatch  M«,  foraooth  I* 


All  of  our  subscriberB  iu  arrears  will  please  come  forward 
immediately,  or  else  we  shall  punbh  them  by  printing  a  '  Chronicle' 
of  twice  the  usual  length,  and  sending  diem  two  copies,  together 
with  Foot's  last  great  speech.  p.  psmoAn,  jb. 


Our  next  will  contain  the  commencement  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary prize-tale,  entitled  *  The  Future  Rip  Van  Winkle/  Pindar's 
letter  to  '  Punch/  and  sundry  other  novelties, '  too  tedious  to  mention* 


BIBTH-DAT       THOUGHTS. 

Another  year !  the  arrowy  flight 

Of  sonbeams  from  their  golden  home 
Is  not  more  grateful  or  more  brigfatf 
Than  thoie  glad  hoars  of  joy  and  liffht 

That  sparkle  on  life's  spring-tide  foam. 

These  pregnant  boon,  when  Hope  and  Youth 

A  lore-gemmed  wreath  together  twine 
To  crown  the  soul,  while  sterner  Troth, 
To  guard  the  flowen  from  taint  or  rnth, 
Draws  near  to  Mess  their  eariy  shrine. 

Our  boyhood's  time !  let  oynios  tell 

Of  wasted  seasons,  ill-spent  years ; 
Their  horologe,  the  foneral  knell, 
Makes  discord  with  the  merry  bell 

That  hiUs  or  scatters  all  oar  feais. 

Peace  to  the  Past !  thoagb  life  may  be 

In  fntare  stormily  o'erhong. 
Leave  no  dark  clouds  upon  thy  lea 
To  doom  the  page  of  memory. 

When  Age  shall  press  on  heart  and  tongue : 

Bat  onward,  upward  bending  still. 

Let  Energy's  faith-lighted  flame 
Bum  dauntless  in  your  breast,  and  fill 
Your  eye,  while  Yirtoe's  conscious  thrill 

niomes  your  brow  and  gilds  your  name. 

'  So  shall  the  gathered  mists  that  veil 

Life's  dim  and  strangely-cheqaered  way 
Evanish  like  the  mists  that  scale 
The  ocean  rock,  'neath  midnights  pale^ 

Before  the  baming  eye  of  (Uiy.  c.  s.  clabu: 
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0UX   Sipxinu    aHfrlis. 

TEB  BLUH'BIKD, 


•  Wbxh  flnt  tlia  lono  buttarfly  flita  on  the  wiag. 

When  red  glow  the  m»ple».  so  fireaU  and  ao  pleading. 

O,  then  cornea  the  Blue  •Bird,  the  herald  of  Spring. 
And  haila  with  hia  warbUfliga  thechanna  oT the  aeaaoxL*'- wxraox. 


A  Bimn,  perched  on  my  garden  roily 

While  falls  the  driziling  Tain, 
And  nature  hath  a  voice  of  wail, 

Ontpoan  a  cheerfiil  stram. 
Wherewith  can  I  compare  the  hiw 

That  decks  its  back  and  wings— 
Old  Ocean's  aznie,  or  the  blue 

0*er  Heaven  that  June-time  iOings  ? 

Oh,  no  \  the  fresh  deep  tint  they  wear 

That  clothes  the  violet  flower. 
When  nodding  in  the  vernal  air 

And  laughing  in  the  shower. 
From  earth  I  feel  my  soul  withdrawn, 

I  am  a  child  agafai, 
While  thua  flows  eloquently  on 

The  burthen  of  its  stram : 

*  Wipe,  weeping  April  \  from  thine  eyes 

Away  the  rainy  tears, 
A  voice  that  tella  of  cloudless  skiea 

Is  ringing  in  mine  ears : 
Fair  flowers,  thy  daughters,  mourned  as  dead. 

Will  start  up  from  the  mould. 
And,  filled  with  dewy  nectar,  spread 

Their  leaflets  as  of  old. 

<  The  brotherhood  of  trees — the  strong  — 

Green  diadems  will  wear. 
And  svlphs  of  summer  all  day  long 

Braid  roses  in  their  hair ; 
And,  harbinger  of  weather  mild. 

The  swallow  will  dart  by,  ^ 
While  brighter  green  adorns  the  wild, 

And  deeper  blue  the  sky. 

<  Soon,  April,  will  thy  naked  brows 

With  fragrant  wreaths  be  crowned. 
And  low  winds  in  the  leafy  boughs 

Awake  a  slumberous  sound. 
Charged  by  a  Powna  who  made  my  way 

Through  airy  deserts  plain, 
I  come  to  brealhp  a  trutbiul  lay 

And  make  thee  smile  again.' 
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Flnmad  pilgrim  ftmn  a  aoathem  ahoni 

Thrice  welcome  to  dur  land ! 
Telling  the  bard  of  good  in  etoie. 

Of  golden  houn  at  hand. 
Throbe  me^y  thy  little  breaity 

In  reddiab  Testnre  clad ; 
A  loeiie  of  mrow  and  unreat 

Thou  eomeitt  bird,  to  glad ! 

So  throogh  tby  hall,  oh,  hwnan  heart. 

Its  innef  gloom  to  light, 
Bays  of  celestial  sheen  that  dart 

Herald  the  death  of  night; 
Telling  ftill  sweetly  of  a  clime 

Where  Winter  is  unknown. 
Of  fields  beyond  the  shore  of  Time, 

With  flowers  that  die  not  strown.  w  b  c  b 
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•  BOOVS    •MBxxa. 


The  months  and  the  seasons  glided  on.  I  was  not  always  to  live 
in  Leipsic ;  not  always  to  be  a  student,  and,  I  knew  it.  Scenes  o£ 
action  which  lay  before  me,  though  far  in  the  distance,  began  to  assume 
a  real  aspect.  Away  from  my  country,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  view- 
ing it  from  a  new  point  of  observation.  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the 
oonstitotion  of  my  native  land,  its  manners,  its  laws,  its  customs.  Oc- 
casionally my  blood  would  quicken  as  ambitious  desires  and  fimcies 
floated  diTOttgh  my  brain,  while  something  whispered  that  I  was 
dreaming  away  my  life.  '  Whispered'  do  I  say  i  Heavens  !  At 
times  the  words  of  the  dying  student : 

•  Shake  off  this  chronic  dream-life  and  act  I' 

rang  in  my  ears  as  if  sounded  by  the  trumpet  of  the  archangel ;  while 
the  quiet  earnest  question  of  Theresa :  'It  it  not  action  that  you  most 
require  V  penetrated  my  heart,  leaving  a  deep  dull  pang  there. 

I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  just  as  X  had  i-esolved  to  break 
away  from  Leipsic  I  received  Uie  following  letter : 

*  Wbt  do  I  write  to  you  When  it  is  too  liteT  Why  do  I  remind  yon  of  your  promised  aid 
when  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  T  It  ia  because  my  heart  is  bnrattng  and  I  wmti  hare  one 
solaee;  thatof  teUingyoaalL  Oh  i  my  kinsman,  pity  me.  M y  (ktfaer  ia  dead.  Hedledinthat 
fearfbl  island ;  a  place  to  me  of  abominations.  He  died  and  left  me  —  how  can  I  blister  the  page 

af  namina  it— the  aflaaced  of  Count  VAtmsr  I  I  know  not  how  it  was.  I  know  not  ho  w  it  la. 
y  mind  is  conlnaed ;  my  heart  is  dead;  I,  myself  am  nothing— nsMiy.  When  I  wrote  to 
yon  a  long,  long  time  since,  I  ezpeeled  fix)m  sereral  strange  mnts  which  I  had  receired  from 
Oomt  VAtrrasT,  to  haye  been  forced  to  pot  myself  under  the  protection  of  my  Engliah  frienda. 
But  &e  threatened  catastrophe  passed  away.  Years  ran  by,  happy  yeara  to  me,  ah  I  nerer  to 
return ;  but  I  cannot  allude  to  happiness  now.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  hastily  summoned  to 
my  father.  I  hurried  away  to  St  Kllda,  and  found  him  on  his  death-bed.  Be  was  suffering  pa- 
tiently, and  was  so  dieadfuuy  changed  that  I  scarcely  recognised  him ;  he  had  deferred  sendiag 
Cur  me  ttU  the  last  moment. 
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«Ohl  itwMaTldeDttfaatheiinutdia.  Mjfitther— myfalher— dl«l  But  whom,  think  joo,  I 
found  M  bii  attendant  t  —  UAammm  dx  Vautbkt  i  I  did  not  nndaratand  it  I  cannot  now  under* 
stand  It ;  but  ao  it  waa.  My  ftUier'a  manner  to  me  was  kind  and  tender.  He  wonld  call  nae 
often  to  hia  bedaide  apparently  with  the  intention  of  eommvnieatinf  aomething,  and  then  aa  if 
unable  to  apeak,  he  would  eareaa  me  tenderly  and  bid  me  ait  by  hia  aide.  He  grew  weaker  aadl 
weaker.  1  longed  to  know  what  waa  in  hia  heart  I  dreaded  to  know  too,  for  aomething  told 
me  it  had  roferenee  to  Vautrst  and  mTaelt  One  erening  he  aeemed  weaker  than  nanaL  He 
beckoned  me  to  come  to  him ;  I  obeyeo,  but  he  did  not  apeak.    At  laat  I  addreaaed  him : 

'*  Dear  iather,  tell  me  what ia on  your  mind }  it  eoncema  me  I  know.  Do  not  fear,  I  will  rc- 
ceire  it  aa  yon  wiah.' 

*  Mt  father  atarted  aa  if  an  adder  had  atong  him.  Then  he  tried  to  anUe,  then  he  lookedaadly 
and  anook  Iiia  head. 

*  *  Speak,  I  implore  yon,'  1  cried.  ^Name  yoor  wiahes  and  yon  will  find  fat  me-nn  obedient 
chUd.^ 

' '  My  daughter  I*  waa  the  reaponae ;  and  my  father'a  roice  grew  huaky  aa  he  qwke : 

'  *  My  daughter,  pm  mutt  wd  Onmt  Vrnttny: 

'  I  neither  afarieked  nor  atarted ;  I  did  not  change  color  or  ftlnt;  I  did  not  fidl  proatnte ;  I 
Btood  erect  —  1  atood  firm ;  but— 'do  not  think  I  rare— could  the  entire  mlaery  of  a  Uie  time 
the  moat  miaerable  be  concentrated  upon  one  aingle  inatant,  and  the  heart  ateeped  in  it,  aeareely 
ahould  It  e<iual  the  wo  which  that  brier  aentenee  brought  upon  me  I 

< '  Itoiil^*  waa  my  firm  and  almoat  audden  reaponae. 

'My  father  waa  atartled  but  notdeceired;  he  knew  the  eflbrt  which  thoae  two  brief  words 
bad  coat  me. 

*  *  Do  you  not  V  he  demanded,  <  aeek  to  know * 

*  *  Not  one  word.  Obi  my  father ;  it  ia  enough  that  I  know  it  to  be  necessary,  else  yon  woold 
not  hare  commanded  it* 

* '  I  would  not    But  let  me  tell  yon ' 

• '  Spare  me  —  spare  me,  again  interrupted  L  Let  nytlBebe  deroted  to  making  your  snflRer- 
ings  lighter ;  forjret  me,  I  shall  do  well  enough,  6y  amab^,  I  muttered  the  last  words  to  myaelf, 
but  mr  ftflier  atifl  aurreyed  me  snadously.'    lYesently  be  said : 

* '  Snail  I  call  Laussnt  hefe  f 

*  •  If  you  please.' 

*  Count  VAxmtT  was  summoned. 

*  My  fathor  pronounced  us  afllsnced,  end  I  hurried  to  my  apartment  TIsn — oh  1  cftsn,  I  gare 
loose  to  my  feelings,  not  bv  tears  and  lamentations— these  were  denied  to  me ;  bnt  by  — oh 
OoD  I  I  dare  not  speak  of  tne  horrors  of  that  awful  night  About  midnight  I  was  told  that  my 
fitther  was  dying.  I  hurried  to  }^  bedside,  but  It  waa  too  late.  He  did  not  recognise  me,  ana 
after  a  few  moments  he  cessed  te  breathe. 

*I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  situation  or  what  I  auffered. 

<  I  left  St  Kilda  and  came  directlv  hither.  I  made  it  a  stipulated  conditiott  wMi  Count  VAVmsT, 
that  he  ahould  leare  me  to  myself  until  the  time  fixed  by  my  iather  for  the  nuptials — nuftUb ! 

'  I  fear  to  tell  you  where  I  am  going.  I  know  that  you  are  a  St.  Leger,  and  that  you  would  hasten 
to  reliere  me.  But  I  will  not  be.  relieTed.  I  too  cm  a  Bt  Leger.  I  hare  promised  that  I  will  wed 
Count  VAurnsT,  and  by  hearen  I  will  keep  my  row. 

*  How  fearlessly  I  write;  but  ah  I  mykinsman,fhereare  times  when  this  iron  resohition  bends 
and  quirers  like  the  pliant  reed,  and  la  rery  woman,  weep  and  weep  until  it  should  seem  that  I 
had  wept  my  heart  awar.  Oh  God  1  what  shall  I  do.  I  wux  keep  my  promise  to  my  father. 
He  had  a  fearful  reason  tor  exacting  It 

'  Something  mysterious  and  dark  and  inexplicable  is  connected  with  all  this.  But  come  ftto — 
come  destiny,  the  sacrifice  is  ready.    Farewell.  'Lxit.A  St.  Lx^sa.* 

Again  at  a  criBis  in  my  existence  did  a  letter  from  Leila  bring  me  back 
to  myself.  Tbere  was  a  certain  something  about  that  letter  which  con- 
veyed the  idea  to  me  more  forcibly  than  the  former  one,  that  Leila  re- 
garded me  as  a  kinsman  merely.  Strange  to  say,  at  this  time  the 
discovery  did  not  disappoint  or  grieve  me.  What  had  become  of  those 
enthusiastic  feelings  which  I  experienced  at  St  Kilda  1  Where  were 
the  raptures,  the  ecstasies,  the  transports  which  I  enjoyed  when  gazing 
at  the  sparkling  stars  from  the  summit  of  Hirta,  when  I  thought  of  Leila 
and  Leila  only  ?  Again  I  exclaimed :  shall  there  ever  be  any  thing  tan- 
gible in  the  awful  past  t  and  some  fiend  whispered  in  my  ear  —  never  ! 
and  I  shuddered  and  prayed  :  '  Oh !  not  so  —  not  so.'  But  the  letter, 
it  served  its  office.  It  roused  me.  It  disenchanted  me.  I  read  and 
re-read  the  epistle  in  hopes  that  something  in  it  would  throw  fight 
upon  her  residence.  But  I  looked  in  vain.  I  carried  it  to  Theresa 
and  asked  her  advice.  Women  are  so  quick-witted  in  such  matters. 
Theresa  read  the  letter  carefully,  then  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  and 
said :  '  The  case  is  most  pitiable ;  how  wrong  the  decision.  Do  you 
know  if  she  lovea  somebody  V 
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'I  do  not' 

'  It  seems  to  roe  that  her  heart  is  interested.  So  passionate ;  so 
determined.  Alas !  with  such  feelings,  if  she  has  lived  in  the  world, 
and  yoa  say  she  has,  she  has  heen  interested.  Her  heart  is  occupied. 
I  think  so.' 

*  Why  do  you  think  so,  Theresa  V 

.*  How  can  it  he  otherwise  1  Who  can  resist  ordained  necessity  7 
It  rules  every  where.  Hunger  demands  food  at  the  point  of  ^e 
sdletto  —  necessity.  Weariness  woos  the  halmy  breath  of  sleep  on 
the  dizzy  height  where  the  slightest  misstep  should  be  fatal ;  agam  — 
necessity.  The  body  seeks  and  must  have  its  accustomed  exercise 
or  k  loses  its  accustomed  strength  —  necessity  yet.  And  the  giant 
passions  which  inhabit  around  the  soul,  they  must  have  scope  and  ex- 
ercise and  foody  or  they  prowl  within  and  ravage  and  devastate  and 
lay  waste  there.    Behold — necessity  /' 

'  You  give  strange  attributes  to  your  sex.' 

'  Attributes  I'  exclaimed  Theresa,  with  more  warmth  than  I  had 
ever  seen  her  exhibit ;  '  How  dearly  does  woman  pay  for  all  her  at- 
tributes. If  her  mind  is  strong,  it  frets  and  chafes  because  it  is  cramped 
down  and  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  which  man  has  chosen  to 
allot  to  it  If  alas !  her  soul  is  passionate,  how  surely  will  it  be  con- 
sumed within  her,  or  become  the  subject  of  injury  and  abuse.  If  she 
is  loving  and  trustful,  how  is  she  doomed  to  disappointment  or  disgust. 
If  her  heart  yearns  for  the  companionship  of  man,  how  chilled  and 
crushed  does  that  heart  become  when  she  finds  that  man  treats  her 
as  a  plaything  instead  of  a  companion.  If  she.  scorns  the  trammels 
with  which  her  sex  are  confined,  she  encounters  misapprehension  and 
the  severest  censure.  Rebellions,  she  is  coerced ;  submissive,  she  is 
by  turns  caressed  and  trampled  upon.  To  wait  and  not  murmur ; 
to  expect  and  not  complain ;  to  live  aifd  move  and  have  her  being, 
as  if  she  lived  not,  moved  not  and  had  no  being ;  to  be  sacrificed,  to 
suffer,  to  be  silent  —  is  the  destiny  of  woman  r 

'  Oh  1  Theresa.     Where  did  you  gather  such  fearfbl  thoughts  V 

'  Here  /'  said  my  companion,  laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart  and 
looking  at  me  in  her  earnest  manner,  yet  just  as  tranquil,  just  as  com- . 
posed  as  ever.     '  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  experienced,'  she  continued, 
'My  spiHt  teaches  me  that  I  speak  truth.' 

*  But  how  do  you  remain  so  calm  always  1  Why  are  you  never  ex- 
cited 1    What  power  do  you  invoke  to  maintain  suc^  serenity  of  soul  1* 

*  The  power  of  the  soul  is  resident  in  itself,  it  does  not  need  the 
help  of  human  appliances.  I  seek  the  aid  of  the  Most  High  to  sus- 
tain t^.' 

'  Theresa,  have  you  loved  ?'  * 

There  —  I  had  asked  a  question  which  I  had  been,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  put  ever  since  I  first  saw  my  friend.  Twenty  times 
at  least  I  had  had  it  on  my  lips  and  each  time  I.  lacked  the  courage  to 
speak  out    Now  I  had  spoken.       ..... 

'  Theresa,  have  you  loved  V  What  a  bold  home  thrust !  What  a 
direct  downright  no^to•be•e8caped  interrogatory  to  one  who,  when 
she  spoke,  always  uttered  truth. 
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•  *  Theresa,  have  you  loved  V  The  maiden  cast  her  calm  blue  eye 
upon  mine,  apd  its  gaze  seemed  to  seqjxh  my  inmost  being.  In  that 
eye  I  could  read  little,  save  perhaps  a  slight/  almost  imperceptible, 
look  of  scorn ;  no  not  scorn,  out  rather  an  enduring  self-relying  look 
which  at  times  resembles  scorn ;  her  brovF  appeared  broader,  her  coun- 
tenance nobler ;  but  she  did  not  speak,  and  in  this  way  we  sat  looking 
at  each  other.  I  had  committed  myself,  and  could  not  recede.  I 
repeated  the  question. 

'  Have  you  loved  V 

The  eya  of  the  maiden  changed  again ;  that  strange  calm  impertur- 
bable eye;  and  became  almost  mournful  in  its  expression,  as  she  ut- 
tered with  quiet  distinctness  — 

'No!' 

I  took  a  long,  deep  breath ;  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation I  had  unconsciously  held  my  breath ;  this  would  account  sads- 
factorily  for  the  refief  I  experienced,  for  I  did  feel  relieved.  I  felt 
reproached  too  for  my  rudeness.    I  hastened  to  ask  forgiveness. 

'  Pardon  me,  Theresa ;  it  was  very  uncivil.  But  I  could  not  reust 
the  impulse.' 

'  It  was  not  right ;  but  you  cannot  tease  me,'  said  Theresa,  gendy. 
'  Let  us  sp^ak  of  your  relative.  You  should  do  your  utmost  to  save 
her  from  so  dreadful  a  fate.' 

*  Do  you  really  think  I  should  interfere  V  (I  proceeded  in  the  con- 
versation with  a  light  heart.) 

<  I  think  you  should  seek  your  cousin  and  endeavor  to  aher  her 
decision.  When  the  happiness  of  a  young  creature  is  staked  upon 
such  a  certain  issue  it  seems  dreadful  to  allow  it  to  come  to  pass.  Be- 
hold an  opportunity  for  you  to  act;  set  aboutit.  See  what  you  can 
do.* 

Here  our  conference  was  interrupted.  I  retired  to  my  room.  In 
a  short  time  I  had  finished  three  letters ;  one  to  my  father,  one  to  my 
mother,  and  one  to  Hubert  Moncrieff. 

In  the  letter  to  my  father,  I  asked  permission  to  leave  Leipsic  and 
make  a  continental  tour,  this  had  been  promised  to  me  when  I  left 
England,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
I  could  best  profit  by  the  permission. 

To  my  mother  I  wrote  a  letter  full  of  questions.  I  aaked  for  an 
explanation  of  the  singular  life  which  my  aunt  Alice  led ;  it  was 
always  a  forbidden  theme  at  home.  I  begged  for  an  account  of  her 
history.  I  asked  about  Wilfred  St.  Leger,  and  about  Leila,  and  about 
Laurent  de  Vaulrey. 

,  To  Hubert  I  wrote,  as  I  suppose,  young  men  usually  write  to  each 
other.  I  challenged  him  to  come  over  and  accompany  me  in  my  travels. 
I  gave  a  glowine  description  of  what  we  should  hear  and  see  and  do. 
I  spoke  of  our  friendship,  our  congeniality  of  feeling,  etc,  etc.,  and 
wound  up  with  a  reference  to  our  exciting  voyage  to  St.  Kilda.-  In  a 
postscript,  I  inquired  of  Hubert,  if  he  had  heard  any  thing  more  of 
the  Woedallah  or  his  daughter,  and  in  a  Nata  Bene,  I  asked, '  What  of 
Vautrey ;  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  farther  from  him  V 
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After  I  had  despatched  these  letters,  I  felt  much  more  at  ease.  I 
did  not  doubt  that  my  father  would  consent  to  the  proposed  tour,  as 
its  adrantage  was  advocated  by  the  Professor,  who  certified  in  an 
aa^e  manner  to  the  proficiency  I  had  made  as  a  student.  Beside,  I 
had  nearly  attained  my  majority,  in  another  month  I  should  be  one- 
and^wen^  I 

I  waited  patiently  for  answers  to  the  letten.  Hubert's  came  first 
Yooih  best  sympa&tzes  with  youth.  In  his  epistle,  my  postscript  and 
Na€a  Bene  were  first  noticed.  Hubert  had  a  long  story  to  relate  of  the 
death  of  the  Wosdallah,  of  the  sudden  appearance  one  night  of  the 
'  beautiful  L^ila'  at  Glencoe,  attended  only  by  her  servants.  Of  a 
long  conference  with  the  Earl  his  father,  of  which  he  could  discover 
nothing ;  of  her  leaving  the  next  day ;  of  his  endeavors  to  ascertain 
(on  my  account  as  he  asstired  me)  her  whereabouts.  That  he  could 
find  out  nothing,  discover  nothing  except  that  Margaret,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  everything,  heaven  only  knew  how,  had  inadvertently 
spoken  of  Leila  as  living  at  Dresden,  that  he  had  affected  not  to  no* 
tioe  the  remark,  and  had  afterward  tried  to  find  out  something  more, 
but  in  rain.  That  he  knew  nothing  of  Vautrey  at  all ;  but  rumor 
had  associated  his  name  with  that  of  the  fair  '  Leila.' 

Hubert  regretted  that  he  could  not  join  me  in  my  proposed  tour, 
but  the  thing  was  impossible ;  the  whole  house  was  in  uproar  pre- 
paring far  two  bridals.  His  sister  Margaret  was  about  to  wed  a  young 
English  nobleman,  and  his  brother  Francis  was  to  be  married  on  the 
same  day  to  the  Lady  Annie,  now  sole  heiress  of  Qlenross. 

'  So  you  see/  continued  the  letter, '  the  &te8  keep  me  here,  when 
I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  be  away  with  you^  We  must  bide 
our  time ;  but  we  will  have  a  scamper  together  yet.  By  the  way, 
old  Christie  often  inquires  for  you*  He  says  ye  are  a  '  lad  of  mickle 
spiritp  only  a  bit  whittie-whattieing  like ;  mair  the  pity,  puir  fellow.' 
I  win  write  you  again  after  these  confounded -^pshaw,  I  mean 
these  hapjpy— ^bridals  are  over.    G^ood-bye.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  was  traced  a  single  line,  in  an  exquisite- 
ly  neat  hand, 

'Do  not  forget  Ella.' 

How  much  good  that  letter  did  me !  How  it  opened  the  door  to 
my  pent-up  spirit!  How  suddenly  did  it  revive  all  the  excitine 
scenes  which  I  witnessed  in  the  Highlands !  And  how  distinctly  did 
it  bring  back  the  captivating  &ce  and  form  of  Ella  Moncrieff !  Be- 
sides, I  learned  where  Leila  was ;  at  least  I  was  not  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  information. 

In  a  few  days  letters  from  home  came  to  hand.  I  eagerly  ran 
over  the  package.  I  opened  my  father's  first,  and  looked  far  enough 
to  see  that  my  request  was  granted,  and  then,  without  stopping  to 
read  it,  I  opened  the  one  from  my  mother.  It  was  like  all  her  let- 
ters, anxiously  affectionate,  showing  the  strong  and  ever  watchftil  so- 
licitude of  parental  affection.  In  reply  to  my  queries  the  answers  were 
brief  She  said  that  no  one  could  account  for  the  malady  (so  mv 
mother  termed  it)  that  afflicted  the  Lady  Alice;  that  in  her  youth 
she  enjoyed  all  &at  station,  wealth,  beauty  and  a  remarkable  intellect 
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could  bring ;  that  she  was  universally  sought  after  and  courted ;  Irat 
she  was  from  childhood  possessed  of  strange  eccentricities.  Her 
head  was  filled  with  plots  and  adventores,  and  tales  of  chiyalrooB 
deeds.  She  was  always  playing  some  strange  part  in  some  strange 
performance.  She  hated  men  as  a  race,  or  rather  she  despised  them. 
She  believed  them  all  to  be,  without  exception,  unreliable  and  cor- 
rupt, and  when  young  took  delight  in  hunibling  the  haughtiest.  By 
degrees  she  excluded  herself  from  the  worid,  until,  by  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  her  strange  mode  of  life*  she  became  what  she  then  was. 
There  were  singular  scenes  said  to  have  transpired  between  Wilfied 
St.  Leger  and  herself,  and  also  between  her  and  Wilfred  the  younger. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  said  that  she  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  fatter, 
declaring  that  he  should  die  rather  than  disgrace  his  name,  which 
came  near  proving  fatal ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  she  threatened 
the  son  with  alike  vengance,  unless  he  abandoned  his  irregular  course 
of  life.  That  Wilfred  the  younger  was  the  father  of  Leila  St.  Leger, 
about  whom  I  had  inquired,  and  of  whom  she  could  tell  me  nothing ; 
except  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  Leila  was  living  with  a  relative 
somewhere  on  the  continent ;  that  she  was  to  marry  the  Count  de 
Vautrey,  of  whom  she  knew  very  little ;  that  \dien  a  small  boy  he 
had  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Bertold  castle,  in  company  with  one  of 
her  kinsmen,  a  Moncrieff;  that  the  child  at  that  early  age  inspired 
every  one  with  aversion,  not  to  say  hatred  towards  him.  She  knew 
nothing  of  his  residence.  •    « 

My  vague  associations  connected  with  this  man  were  not  mere 
dreams  alter  all,  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  finished  reading  the  letter. 
Strange  that  in  my  infancy  he  should  have  been  for  a  season  under 
the  same  roof  with  me,  and  that  we  ehbuld  have  met  as  we  did,  and — 
and — conjecture  with  its  shapeless,  unformed  images  began  to  fill 
my  brain,  and  I  was  fiut  sinking  into  a  mazy  revery^  when  I  remem- 
bered that  my  father's  letter  remained  unread.  I  took  it  up,  and  as 
it  is  short,  I  will  give  it  to  the  reader. 

*  Mt  DsAft  Son:  I  coDMnt  to  your  propoMd  toar^and  am  mtttfled,  from  what  I  lem  from 
tlie  good  doctor,  with  tout  profidenoy  wmle  at  Leipalc.  Am  you  are  now  a  man,  and  are  bcnee- 
fora  to  think  and  act  tor  y ooraelC  I  hare  no  wiah  to  fetter  or  reatrun  yon.  I  hkre  no  fear  that 
yon  wHl  forget  Your  aenae  of  accountabili^f  to  Almighty  Gon,  or  the  eleima  of  conacSoBM. 
For  I  hare  coailaenee  in  your  principlM,  and  in  your  uprightneaa  of  character,  Encloaed  you 
will  find  a  hill  of  exchange  upon for  £ and  a  letter  of  credit  upon  tSweame  hMiaa 


unlimited.    Your  mother  wrftea  by  tbii  poat    I  pray  Ood'b  bleiiing  to  reat  upon  you. 

mm  your  affectionate  fitther, 

*  GvT  H.  B.  St.  Lsan. 

P.  8.— 'nmat  no  Frenchman — bettere  in  no  French  woman.    France  haa  been  a  eorae  to  our 
aatiott,  and  Frenchmen  and  French  women  a  ourae  to  our  fiunily.'  G.  fi.  8.  St.  L. 

If  ever  captive  felt  lightness  of  heart  when  his  chains  were  struck 
off  and  he  set  at  liberty,  after  breathing  for  a  season  the  noisome  at- 
mosphere of  a  dungeon ;  if  ever  convalescent  was  cheered  by  the 
pleasant  sunlight  and  the  refreshing  breeze,  after  the  confinement  of 
a  long  and  dangerous  sickness;  if  ever  mariner,  tempest-tossed  for 
months,  hailed  with  transport  the  sight  of  the  green  earth,  then  did  I 
feel  lightness  of  heart,  then  was  I  cheered,  then  transported,  at  the 
prospect  of  this  change  of  life !  How  the  blood  went  galloping 
through  my  veins !    '  1  will  pack  up  to-day :  I  will  set  off  to-morrow. 
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Now  for  life !  Ha !  Pleasuref  I  will  grasp  you  yet !  Change,  no- 
Telty,  new  scenes,  new  actions.  Freedom,  ay,  medom  !  -^freedom 
tar  any  thing.  Away !  By  Heaven,  I  will  shat  out  every  diing  but 
this  present  purpose !  I  wiU  live  a  while  without  the  interference  of 
that  surly  make-weight  that  hangs  like  lead  about  my  heart  Up 
and  out  into  life !  Already  is  my  appetite  sharpened  for  adventure ; 
already  do  a  thousand  tumultuous  Uioughts  crowd  upon  me. 

'  Italy !  Italy  1  X  shall  see  thy  soft  skies ;  I  shall  revel  in  thy  clas- 
sic groves,  O,  Tuscany !  I  shall  wander  through  thy  imposing  ruins, 
Eternal  City ! 

'Spain!  Spain! — how  sweet  the  anticipation  of  thy  beauties! 
Already  do  I  see  thv  sunny  plains  and  thy  stately  palm-groves,  thy 
orange-walks  and  thy  delicious  gardens.  Hark !  I  hear  the  soft 
music  of  the  evening  guitar.  Hark  again !  —  the  tinkling  of  the 
muleteer's  bell  greets  my  ear.  'T  is  evening ;  the  maidens  of  Anda- 
lusia are  on  thel>alconies,  listening  to  the  impassioned  serenade.  I 
come  !  I  come !  Soon  will  I  behold  this  birth-place  of  passion,  this 
home  of  love ! 

'  What  if  the  heart  grow  cold  ! — what  if  the  cheek  wrinkle  and 
the  eye  become  dim  1  Youth,  youth,  let  me  but  enjoy  ye !  Give 
me  but  the  ex^^erience  of  joy,  passion,  love,  jealousy,  hate ;  let  me  see 
beauty  and  call  it  mine ;  let  me  put  forth  my  hand  and  clutch  what 
looks  so  bright  and  gHttering ;  baubles  they  may  be,  but  let  me  clutch 
them.  Let  me  see  and  know  and  feel,  instead  of  taking  it  upon 
trust,  what  doth  and  what  doth  not  perish  with  the  using ;  then  ap- 
proach, ye  ministers  of  fate,  and  do  your  worst  upon  me  1' 

In  the  midst  of  a  rhapsody  which  I  attempt  now  to  describe,  the 
door  opened  gently  and  Theresa  Von  Hofrath  entered  the  room* 
The  fever-current  of  passion  was  calmed ;  the  exciting  visions  of 
pleasure  dissolved  apace ;  only  my  heart  continued  to  beat  quickly 
as  before,  yet  with  a  neavier  pulsation.  The  letters  lay  before  me ; 
-I  was  standing  gazing  at  them.  Theresa  came  a  few  steps  toward 
me  and  stopped.     I  advanced  to  meet  her. 

'  I  have  got  letters  from  home  at  last' 

'  And  can  you  go  t'  asked  Theresa. 

•Yes.' 

*  Oh,  how  happy  am  I  to  hear  it !  Now  all  will  be  well.  And 
you  can  go  V 

•Yes.'  ; 

Theresa's  countenance  actually  lighted  up  with  happiness;  her 
whole  manner  changed ;  she  was  almost  enthusiastic  m  her  hopes 
for  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  never  half  appreciated  her*  A  strange 
foeling  oppressed  me ;  I  came  near  bursting  into  tears.  By  the  way, 
I  never  could  account  satisfactorily  for  the  peculiar  moods  that  at , 
times  come  over  us.  There  is  a  subtle  spirit  within,  which  suddenly, 
unexpectedly  acts  upon  the  instant,  baffling  and  contradicting  and 
defying  all  form,  all  habit,  all  rule  and  all  philosophy ;  some  remnant 
of  some  brighter  period  of  the  soul,  vindicating  by  its  potency  the 
hypothesis  of  a  time  anterior,  when  form  and  habit  and  rule  and  phi- 
losophy were — not/  .  .  .       *     . 
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While  I  stood  oppressed  by  stratige  feelings,  Tfaezesa  had  left  die 
room.  ....... 

In  two  days  I  was  ready  to  quit  Leipsic  I  was  to  go  in  to  town 
in  the  evening,  to  be  ready  for  the  Schnell-post,  which  staited  the 
next  morning.  The  Professor  insisted  npon  accompanying  me  to 
the  hotel.  .  .  .  . 

Yes,  every  thing  was  ready,  and  with  my  cloak  across  my  arm,  I 
turned  to  meet  Theresa,  who  was  coming  to  the  door.  I  took  her 
hand;  a  cheerfal  'Grood-by !'  passed  my  lips;  it  was  reechoed  by 
her.  The  Professor  had  reached  the  carnage,  and  I  hastened  to 
join  him.      ....... 

I  did  not  look  back  to  see  Theresa  again ! 


LAMENT      FOR      AN      EARLY      FRIEND. 


BT     OBOROIAVA   K.    BTSSS. 


O  Lornro  firlend  of  rnmny  hoars, 

Pdend  too  of  darker  d^s, 
The  grief  that  mourns  for  tbee  is  dumb, 

Powerless  to  speak  thy  praise : 
It  cannot  be  that  sods  are  prest 

Upon  thy  coflki-ltd, 
Ana  thy  bright  presence  in  the  grav« 

Forerer  more  lies  hid  I 

Oh  I  when  before  was  thought  dT  grief 

With  thought  of  thee  allied  t 
Or  what  tiie  wo  that  could  not  find 

Some  solaee  at  thy  side  f  ^ 

O  Joyous,  loving,  hopeful,  true ! 

The  sun-shine  thoii  hast  giren 
To  msny  a  lone  and  weary  patii 

Now  marks  tiiy  track  to  hearen. 

Ah  t  what  a  throng  of  memories 

Start  at  a  name  so  dear  I 
Too  bright,  too  radiant  a  train 

To  circle  round  a  bier  I 
Our  star-lit  hours  beneath  the  elms 

Of  thine  anoestral  home, 
The  murmurs  of  those  waving  boughs, 

How  like  a  wall  diey  come  I 

Scenes  of  the  past  f  bloom-laden  trees, 

Olsd  birds  on  glancing  wtng, 
And  a  young  spirit  reTelling 

In  tiie  bright  burst  of  spring : 
And  thy  delight  when  woodland  haunts 

Glowed  in  autumnal  prime ; 
Oh  t  must  thy  life  no  Autumn  know, 

Smitten  in  Summer'time  t 
NonriAt  Conn, 


B  ut  Autumn's  work  on  thee  was  done; 

HeUowed,  and  gently  riTon 
From  earthly  Ufe*s  too  keen  excess, 

And  early  ripe  for  Heaven, 
Few  of  earth's  woes  for  thee  anffleed: 

Spirit  in  rare  accord. 
With  all  earth's  choicest  harmoBles, 

Thy  home  is  with  the  Lou>  t 

Yet,  while  the  open  portals  wait. 

And  sngel'Toicea,  not  unknown, 
Oive  thee  glad  welcome,  lingering  yet. 

Thine  ear  hears  but  our  moan ; 
Lingering  widi  words  of  loving  duaer, 

Unielfish  to  the  end. 
Mindful  amid  the  dews  of  deafk, 

Of  message  to  thy  friend : 


Lingering,  to  leave  in  infant  1 

A  tender,  haunting  tone. 
The  sole  memorial  of  a  love 

Henceforth  for  them  unknown ; 
LfaDgering  with  fOial  heart,  to  clasp 

Tbt  bowed  forms  of  the  old, 
And  cast  one  gleam  of  Pandise 

Back  on  their  laadsci^e  cold : 

It  were  deep  wrong  to  love  like  thine, 

Wrong  to  thy  latest  prayer. 
To  yield  thy  gende  ministries 

No  hold  on  our  despair  : 
Guide  US,  ve  aneels  of  her  way. 

Twin-spirits,  Hops  and  Lotk, 
And  thou,  O  Faith,  in  death  her  stay. 

On  to  her  home  above  1 


*  Mast,  wifo  of  Wzlliaic  B.  BaxaTox,,  Esq.,  of  irsv-Harnx  Conn. 
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Tbb  NoBTH-AMXAXciLN  RxT^^w  ffBT  th>e  April  Quarter.     Boston :  C.  C.  LnrLl  and  ^ammm 
BmewN.  Kew-York ;  a  a  Fbancis  ahs  GoMFAinr. 

Thbre  are  ten  articles  proper  in  the  present  nnmber  of  the  *  North  American,' 
inelndin^  a  dnater  of  ^^  briefer  *  Critical  notices.'  They  an  upon  the  following 
snbjeois:  'Tlie  Men  and  Brutes  of  South  Africa;'  CujMsmo  on  Etherization  in 
Chtldbtrth ;  '  The  Empire  of  Brazil ;'  '  Aiithon*b  CxoEao  and  Tacitus  f  Eulbt's 
*  Women  of  the  Revolntion  ;'  Morkll'b  History  of  Philosophy  f  ^The  Female  Poets 
of  America ;'  *  Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  Language ;'  '  Ancient  Monuments  in 
America ;  and  <  Mrs.  Sioournkt's  Pobms.*  The  two  papers  firet  named  above  are  in 
matter  and  spirit  varied  and  mteresting^  and  but  for  a  lack  of  the  requisite  space  we 
should  be  glad  to  make  good  our  opinion  by  liberal  extracts,  which  we  indicated  in 
pencil  as  we  read  them.  The  article  upon  the  two  Latin  works  of  Dr.  Amtbon  is 
written  with  premeditated  seyerity»  and  brings  charges  of  plagiarism,  assumption  and 
error,  against  that  eminent  scholar,  which  we  cannot  doubt  will  elicit  an  eariy  response 
at  the  hands  of  the  Fh>fesBor.  Mrs.  Ellbt's  <  Women  of  the>Revoliitioo,'  heretofore 
cordially  commended  in  these  pages,  receives  the  warm  eulogiums  of  the  reviewer. 
We  were  struck  with  the  force  and  felicity  of  these  opening  remarks:  '  Considering 
hew  highly  every  age  has  prized  the  history  and  biography  of  previous  times,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  there  are  not  always  found  those  who  systematically  record  pass- 
ing eventi  and  delineate  living  charactenk  Fame  is,  indeed,  in  a  good  degree,  an 
Hffiur  of  distance.  It  is  difficult  for  friends,  associates,  or  contemporaries  to  be  sure  thtt 
tetions  or  events,  which  arise  from  the  present  condition  of  things,  will  eeem  as  im- 
portant to  posterity  as  to  those  who  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  emergencies 
which  gave  them  birth.  But  the  desire  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  said  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us — who  helpM  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  coming  of  our 
day — is  so  uni  venal,  and  we  are  so  often  vexed  to  think  we  know  so  little,  Hiat  it 
seems  wonderful  that  mere  sympatiiy  should  not  lead  us  to  prepare  pleasant  things  of 
this  sort  for  the  people  whose  pioneers  we  are.  How  delicious  are  the  bits  of  private 
history  now  and  then  fished  up  from  the  vast  sea  of  things  forgotten !  How  we  pounee 
upon  some  quaint  diary,  some  old  hoard  of  seemingly  insignificant  letters,  some  enlight- 
ening pasHige  in  an  old  author,  who  little  suspected  his  blunt  quill  of  playing  the  part 
of  an  eluctdator  of  history !  What  could  repay  the  worid  for  the  withdrawal  from  its 
knowledge  of  the  straight-forward  fibs  of  Sir  John  Maicdbvillb,  illustrative  as  they 
are  of  the  state  of  general  credulity  in  his  day  7  Or  of  Pbpy's  Diary,  or  HoBacb 
WALPOLE'SyOr  Madame  de  Sbvionb's  letten,  or  Bozzt's  inestimable  jottings?'    In 
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the  paper  upon  <  The  Female  Foots  of  Americi^  aze  coDsidered  some  of  the  prindinl 
writera  mentioned  in  the  volnmee  of  Min  Carounk  Mat,  Rkad,  and  Geiswold. 
The  review  \b  written  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  its  praise,  if  somewhat  uniTeisal,  is  not 
given  without  general  discrimination.  Mr.  £.  6.  Sounea's  work  on  the  ancient  west- 
em  mennments  is  highly  commended  and  liberally  quoted  from  ;  and  Mrsu  Staomunnr 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  '  North  American'  a  notice  which  does  justice  to  her  fine 
moral  and  religions  poetry.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  pi^esent  number  of  ow  veneraUe 
American  Quarterly  well  sustains  a  reputation  which  is  the  growth  of  half  a  century. 


Book  op  tux  Husson.     Collected  from  tiie  rarioiu  Works  of  DixnmiCH  KmcKxasocns, 
Edited  by  OcovFaxr  Cbatos.    In  one  rolnme.    pp.815.    New-Tork:  O.P.PvncAjii. 

Mr.  laviNQ,  in  a  brief  introduction  to  the  very  handsome  and  portable  little  volume 
before  us,  tells  us  that  owmg,  as  he  does,  many  of  his  pleasant  Hudson  river  associa- 
tions to  inibrmation  derived  in  his  youth  from  the  venerable  KNicKjiaBOCKsa*  he  has 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  acceptable  homage  to  that  venerable  shade  to  collect  m 
(me  book  all  that  he  has  written  concerning  the  river  which  he  loved  so  well.  *  It  oc- 
cnired  to  me,  also,'  adds  Mr.  Caaton,  *  that  such  a  volume  might  form  an  agreeable 
and  instructive  hand-book  to  all  intelligent^and  inquiring  travellen  about  to  ezplaie 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Hudson.'  Surely  our  author  is  not  mistaken  in  thii ; 
for  a  more  delightful  steam-boat  or  rail-road  compaMon  could  not  possibly  be  fimnd, 
than  this  book  will  be  to  the  voyager  on,  ot  traveller  along  the  Hudson.  Among  other 
sketches,  we  find  here  the  admirable  story,  written  by  Mr.  Ievdio  for  these  pagevi  of 
*  The  Guests  from  Gibbet-Islaud,'  and  the  inimitable  narrative  of  <  Woltut  Wxbsii, 
or  Golden  Dreams,'  ftom  the  latter  of  which  let  us  take  a  single  characteristic  pasnge, 
describing  WKBSEa's  young  daughter  and  her  lover : 

*  His  dsaghter  was  grsdoally  growfaig  to  mstorlty ;  and  all  the  world  knows  that  whan  daocb- 
ters  begin  to  ripen  no  fruit  nor  flower  requires  so  muck  looking  after.  I  have  no  taleat  st 
describing  female  cbanns,  else  fain  would  I  depict  the  progress  of  this  little  Dutch  beaal^.  How 
her  blue  eyes  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  her  cherrj  lius  redder  and  redder ;  and  bow  she 
ripened  snd  ripened,  snd  rounded  anid  rounded  in  the  opening  breath  of  sixteen  summen,  until, 
in  her  seventeenth  spring,  she  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  ofner  bodice,  like  a  half -blown  rote- 
bud. 

*  Ah,  well-a.day  I  could  J  but  show  her  as.  she  was  then,  tricked  out  on  a  Sunday  mondng.  in 
the  hereditary  finery  of  the  old  Dutch  elothes-press,  of  which  her  mother  had  confided  to  her 
the  key.  The  wedaing*dress  of  her  grandmother,  modernised  for  use,  with  sundry  omamesis 
handed  down  ss  heirlooms  in  the  fiunOy.    Her  pale  brown  hair  smoothed  with  buttermilk  In  flst 


waving  lines  on  each  side  of  her  fair  forehead,    nie  chain  of  yellow  virgin  cold,  that  eaeirded 

of  happineaa,  aa  If  it 
ke  me  to  be  prostng 

about  female  beauty ;  suffice  it  to  say,  Amy  had  attained  her  serenteenth  year.    LoQ|f  ainoe  haa 


her  neck ;  the  little  cross,  that  Just  rested  at  the  entrance  of  a  soft  valler  of  liappineaa,  aa  If  it 
would  sanctify  the  place.    The  ~  but;  pooh  I  -r  it  is  not  for  an  old  man  like  me  to  be  ] 


and  true  loveri' 
some  more  inte- 

*  At  Ihisei&si  period  of  fismale  e^stence,  whmce,  w£mi  the  heart  within  a  damaers  bosom, 
like  its  emblem,  the  miniature  which  hangs  without,  Is  apt  to  be  engrossed  by  a  single  image,  s 
new  visttor  began  to  make  his  appearsnee  under  the  roof  of  Wolviut  Wxbbuu  This  was 
Df  ax  Walbson,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow,  but  who  could  boast  of  more  fathers  than  won 
lad  in  the  province ;  for  his  mother  had  had  four  husbands,  and  this  onlv  child,  so  that  thou|j 
bom  in  her  last  wedlock,  he  might  f slrly  claim  to  be  the  tardy  fruit  of  a  long  course  Of  enItiT»> 
tion.  This  son  of  four  fathers  united  the  merits  and  the  Tigor  of  all  his  sires.  If  he  had  not  a 
great  fhmlly  before  him.  he  seemed  likely  to  have  a  great  one  after  him ;  for  yon  had  only  to  look 
at  the  fresh  bueksome  youth,  to  see  that  he  was  formed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  mighty  race. 

*  This  youujrster  grsdnslly  becsme  an  inttmate  riaitor  of  the  fkmily.  He  talked  litUe,  but  he 
sat  long.  He  filled  the  father's  pipe  when  it  wss  enrpty,  gathered  up  the  mother's  knittlBg-nee- 
dle  or  ball  of  worsted  when  it  fell  to  the  ground:  stroked  the  sleek  coat  of  the  tortoise-shell 
eat,  and  replenished  the  tea-pot  for  the  daughter  fh)m  the  bright  copper  kettle  thatsanx  belbrs 
the  fire.  All  these  quiet  litue  offices  may  seem  of  trifling  import;  but  when  true  love  is  trans- 
lated into  Low  Dutch,  it  is  in  this  wav  Uiatit  eloquently  expresses  itsell  They  were  not  lost 
upon  the  Wkbiku  fbinily.    Hie  wimmig  youngster  fbond  marvdlottS  fiivor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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;  tlMt(nrtaiie-«liencftt,aIbeit  tfaemoititaiduiddemttTOof  lMrki]id.gaTe  ind 
sgiu  oi  Kpprobatian  of  bii  TkiU;  the  tea-katUe  seemed  to  lingonta  cheering  note  of  welcome 
etlde  approecfa ;  aadlf  tfaedjglnoeeof  Iiliedenchtermiglitbei1ghti7raad,u>lientbrld]hig 
and  dimpling,  and  lewing  bT  ner  mother's  side,  SM  was  not  a  wmt  befalnd  Dame  Wnssm,  or 
grhnelkin,  or  the' tea-kettle,  In  good  wia? 


'  Well;  wbII  — '  we  Bay  nothiog ;'  bat  if  any  of  our  oldish  readen  can  peruse  tins, 
and  not  think  of  being '  carried  back'  to  their  yoanger  days,  why  then  *  they  are  not 
the  persons  we  took  them  for/  and  we  *  hdd  it  meet  that  we  shake  hands  and  part.' 
Good  as  <  yfttbn  Webber*  is,  it  is  no  better  than  the  seiren  kindred  dLetcbes,  some  of 
them  abready  <  manied  to  all  comfaig  generations,'  which  keep  it  company  in  this  time- 
ly-issned  volume.  . 


Poov-TaonnL    By  R.  H.  STosDAan.   pp.  48.   New-York :  BFAJjaaa  im  SszPAmn. 

Hub  now  is  a  youig  man,  and  a  youig  writer,  who  will  soon  make  himself  layora- 
bly  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  In  the  6n^  place,  we  cannot  hdp  thinking 
that  he  writes  beoanse  he  cannot  help  it  His  effusions  seem  to  us  to  be  the  outpoor- 
nig  of  natural  thoughts  in  spontaneous  verse.  He  observes  well,  moreover,  and  is 
really  a  iaithfnl  limner  of  nature.  Our  readen  wili  remember  some  graceful  and 
pleadng  lines  upon  *  Hadey  River,'  which  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Stoodaeo  to  the 
KmcKcasocKxa,  and  which  we  are  glad  to  find  included  in  the  little  pamphlet 
volume  before  vm.  They  afibrd  a  fair  example  of  the  faithfiUness  with  which  he 
transfiers  natural  pictures  to  the  printed  page.  We  would  ask  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  lines,  descriptive  of  several  of  the  writer's  family  pets : 


'B28B. 

> '  A  lim.a  ehOd,  a  Ifmber  ell^ 
Ongiag,  dancing  to  barself,' 
Thnmgb  the  live-long  sommer  day, 
1b  nooks  and  places  tar  aWay. 
Mow  In  the  forest,  up  the  trees, 
BocUng,  swinging  In  the  braese, 
Soattenag  dew  from  off  the  spray. 
On  her  face — anon  awav, 
Id  a  race  with  baridng  Ijur ; 
Shaking  her  tresses  to  the  wind, 

Sbontinff,  scampering  o'er  the  plain ; 
lliroagh  toe  wary  meadow-gratt, 

Vp  the  hUl  and  down  again. 
In  the  grsen-edged  garden-walks, 

With  a  wreath  of  roses  crowned, 
Searing  from  the  flowers  the  bold 
Angry  bees,  with  belto  of  gold ; 

Chasing  butterflies  aronnd : 
Tired  of  this,  In  the  hoase  she  11  lurk. 
And  bnsy  herself  with  knitting  work ; 
And  hide  away  In  a  aulet  nook. 
And  sit  for  hours  with  a  picture-book ; 
Nodding,  falling  asleep  at  last, 

Mnrmiiring  In  her  sleep 
Of  past  delist,  ss  a  red-lipped  shell, 

On  shore,  of  the  soimding  deep. 

'  A  ploaasBt  fUnft  a  spirit  bright, 
Full  of  gladness  and  delight ; 
A  little  angel — strayed  away 
From  the  walls  of  ueaTen— at  play ; 
Flying  through  its  pearlM  gate 
Aner  Morning's  pomp  snd  state ; 
Wandering  to  a  world  of  care. 


SId,  and  sorrow,  and  deipsir ; 
MaUng,  with  her  angel-face, 
<  A  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.' 


'  A  Limji  youngster,  Ave  yearl  old, 
A  roguish  mad-cap,  free  and  bold, 
Tricksy,  froUcksome  and  gay. 
Plotting  mischief  sll  the  day ; 
Stealing  Granny's  spectacles, 

Lookmg  as  Us  een  were  dim, 
And  the  iTory-headed  cane 

And  the  wLr  of  Uncle  Tm ; 
Strutting  with  a  manly  stride, 

Mockmg,  <w«««^H«ff  htm . 
Aompingln  tho  shaav  nooks. 

With  our  darlhig  little  Bats ; 
Peering  over  Willy's  books, 

Feigning  deepest  studiousness ; 
Grave  as  a  master  In  his  school  — 
Sitting  on  his  little  stool 
By  our  stately  'Bxl,  be  sure, 
Staid  and  sober  and  demure; 
Making  fues  unaware, 
ClimUng  Ruth's  or  Mother's  ehair. 
Tickling,  lettbtg  down  their  hair ; 
Droppii^  with  a  merry  shout, 
Laughing,  chasing  Katb  about — 
Scamperaig  from  room  to  room. 
Hiding  in  the  curtained  gloom ->  ' 
In  the  comers  dim  and  oark 

Huddling,  erouching  in  the  shade, 
By  his  shuffling  feet  at  last 

And  his  smothered  laugh  betrayed.* 


Now  take  the  ibllowing,  and  observe,  please,  the  little  teaches  of  natnial  pathos, 
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not  unlike  those  of  DicKxn,  in  his  sketch  of  *  Tan  Tot/  which  perrade  the  pktnn 
of  the  defonned  little  hoy : 


'  Will  1b  to  innocent  child, 

With  a  fall,  great,  earnest  ejre ; 
Where  the  tean  do  gnth  and  aturt 

Without  a  reason  why : 
A  fonntain  of  pity  hie  heart, 

Whose  waters  are  never  dry  j 
A  thin  and  hectic  cheek, 
A  Toice  gentle  and  meek, 

Tremnloos.  soft  and  shT, 
As  he  were  airald  to  speak. 

*  WiLLT  Is  lame,  but  he. 

Dear  heart  I  doth  ncTer  complain; 
He  sits  sometimes  for  hours. 

With  a  look  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
Dreamy  and  sad  and  mute, 
Surveying  his  shrunken  foot 


When  Jos  and  the  neighbor  lads, 

A  merry  troop,  are  at  play. 
He  looks  on,  sad  for  a  time. 

With  a  si^,  and  limps  away ; 
Seekhkg  some  quiet  nook. 

Far  from  noise  and  foUy, 
To  read  a  religious  book 

Or  weep  in  melancholy. 


*  Poor  W11.1.T  I  he  seems  to  me 

Out  of  hie  sphere,  below  ; 
Pining  away  like  a  bird  of  tiie  South 

In  a  region  of  ice  and  anow ; 

A  rare  exotic,  ftr 

From  ifs  natlTe  clime  away. 
Transplanted  in  cold,  ungenial  saO, 

And  withering  day  by  day.' 


We  ehall  keep  an  eye  npon  Mr.  Stoddakd  ;  for  we  ere  well  wmred  that  he  has 
that  within  him  which  will  yet  whi  for  him  an  honorable  npnte  in  the  worid  of 
poetry.  We  may  be  pardoned  peihape  for  ad?i8ing  him  to  avoid  hasty  pidilication, 
and  to  pmne  and  revise  careftilly  before  giving  his  lnca1»rations  to  the  pnbKc  Hue, 
with  the  study  of  good  models^  from  the  golden  age  of  ESnglkh  poetical  literatnzet  can- 
not bat  prove  beneficial    We  commend  his  little  venture  to  the  heaita  of  our  readeiSw 


RxpoBT  OP  TBc  DtaceroM  ov  mx  Naw-Youc  and  Ekix  Rail-Road  Comtaict  to  the  Stock- 
holders, in  March,  1649.   pp.  40.   New- York :  SirowsxN. 

If  all  our  readeis  could  have  been,  as  we  have  been,  over  the  New-Yoik  and  Erie 
Rail-Road  to  its  present  temporary  termination  at  Bingfaamton ;  if  they  ooold  see,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  admiration  and  a  surprise  that  rose  at  times  to  a  sense  of  sub- 
limity, the  awfhl  difficnities  of  nature  which  have  been  boldly  met  and  triumphantly 
conquered  in  the  constraction  of  this  great  work ;  they  would  appreciate  as  we  do, 
tod  acquire  an  interest  in,  the  apparently  dry  details  of  a  mere  rail-toad  report  like 
this  before  us.  Tlie  '  mteiest'  of  which  we  speak  is  not  in  our  case  at  nil  a  pecuaiaiy 
one,  since  not  a  dollar  of  this  rail-road  stock  ever  found  its  way  to  onr  pocket ;  it  is 
the  interest  which  is  derived  from  seeing  the  results  of  a  far-reaching  forecast,  oaee 
unappreciated,  if  not  ridiculed,  made  palpable  to  every  observer ;  from  beholding  (he 
fruition  of  well-directed  enterprise,  vigorously  prosecuted,  which  has  silenced  doabt, 
and  placed  thai  which  was  deemed  visionary  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  gainsaying. 
The  present  is  the  first  full  and  detailed  report  which  has  be^  issued  by  the  Conqnof 
since  five  years  ago ;  although  tiie  stockholden  and  the  public  have  from  time  to  tune 
been  kept  well  advised,  by  requisite  statements,  of  the  general  condition  of  the  wodu 
The  increased  expenditure,  over  too  small  estimates,  we  believe  has  occasionally  cre- 
ated some  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  stockholden ;  but  not  so  with  thoae  of  them 
who  have  had  opportonity  attentively  to  examine  the  great  natural  bairiefs  which 
have  been  met  and  overcome.  Take  for  example  the  heavy  rock  and  earth  excaya- 
tions,  the  deep  ravines  filled  in  with  embankments  and  high  massive  walls,  which 
were  required  to  pass  the  Shawangunk  mountain ;  the  large  and  expensive  bridges, 
the  miles  after  miles  olit  deep  in  the  &oe  of  pzecipitoiu  rooky  Unfis  on  theDefatwarsi 
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with  high  i^tainiog  walli  and  ahatmenUi  in  nuMive  maaonry ;  and  abore  aU,  take 
that  portion  of  the  road  which  travenei  the  high  lands  between  the  Delaware  and 
Snaqoehanna  iiTen,  thioii|^  deep  cute,  over  ravinea,  along  expenaiTe  cnlTerta  and 
haayy  embankmenta,  until  yon  reach  the  *  Cascade  Bridge/  oonstrocted  over  a  chaam 
one  hnndred  and  eighty  feet  in  depth,  with  one  span  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  length ;  and  a  Uttle  farther  on,  mark  well  the  <  Sta^icca  viaduct/  which  cairisa 
the  itMd,  at  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  feet,  over  eighteen  maasive  stone  pien  and 
arches,  of  the  most  imposing  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  These  are  works  of  which  the  state,  nay,  the  nation,  may 
well  be  proud.  The  cost  of  the  road^  however,  although  large  in  the  aggregate,  is 
nevertheless  proved  in  the  report  before  us  to  be  small,  when  its  great  length  is  taken 
into  account,  and  its  cost  per  mile  is  compared  with  other  rail-roads.  The  earnings 
of  the  road  are  increasing  every  year ;  m  some  instances  by  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  '  The  road  has  now  reached  a  point,'  says  the  report,  <  where  the  businen  to 
be  derived  from  the  country  on  either  side  of  it  ibr  hundreds  of  miles  is  exposed  to 
little  or  no  competition.  Every  year  will  widen  and  expand  the  area  of  country  that 
will  be  dependent  upon  it  for  a  communication  with  the  dty  of  New- York ;  and  the 
bustneas  of  the  wide  extent  of  country  bordering  on  the  Delaware  and  Susqnehanan 
riven  will  tend  to  this  road  as  certainly  as  the  numerous  tributary  streams  of  that 
whole  region  flow  to  and  unite  with  those  rivws.  By  assuming  the  same  retio  of  in- 
creaae  that  has  resulted  ftem  the  small  additions  to  this  road  hi  1847  and  1848,  the 
addition  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  miles  will  produce  more  than  one  million  of 
diAan  as  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  to  Bingfaamton.'  The  follovring  paragraph 
we  take  from  the  close  uf  the  report  It  is  based  upon  irrefragable  arguments,  pro- 
vioody  adduced : 

*  Tbxs  rottd,  when  completed,  wUl  be  the  loagett  line  nnder  one  management  in  thia  or  pro- 
bebly  any  other  country,  and  will  command  the  trade  of  a  larger  area  or  district,  which  by  its 
natoral  portion  will  be  dependant  upon  it,  than  any  other,  and  without  any  aeriooa  competi- 
tion. It  rona  along  the  southern  border  of  thia  atate  and  the  northern  border  of  PennaylTmila 
for  a  diatanoe  of  nearly  four  hnndred  milea,  commanding  the  trade,  by  ita  natural  poaifion,  for 
a  diatanoe  of  thirty  to  fifty  milea  In  width  on  each  side.  The  numerona  rail-roada,  to  aay  no- 
thing of  the  plank>roada  and  tumpikea  now  conatmcted  or  in  procCas  of  conatruction,  termi- 
nating on  thia  road  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  esctending  far  back  into  the  interior,  will 
be  ao  many  Talnabla  tributariea  to  the  buaineaa  of  the  main  line ;  and  when  conatmcted,  wffl 
amount  tn  the  aggregate  to  more  than  the  whole  length  of  the  road  from  Piermont  to  Lake 
£rie.  When  extended  to  Lake  Erie,  carried  aa  it  will  be  through  a  countnr  the  reaourcea  of 
which  are  but  partially  developed,  it  will  draw  to  it  by  ita  poaition  the  trade  and  buaineaa  of 
an  area  of  country  nearly  aa  large  aa  the  whole  of  New-Kngland.  No  one,  upon  a  careful  ex- 
amination, can  doubt  that  thia  road  muat  upon  ita  completion  be  aa  profitable,  if  not  more  pro- 
fitable, to  iCa  atockholdera  than  any  other  raO-road  in  our  country.  And  when  we  farther  take 
into  conaideration  the  fact,  that  with  one  terminua  of  thia  road  m  thia  citr,  or  in  other  worda, 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  on  the  great  lakea,  the  commerce  and  buaineaa  of  which 
aveady  approximate  in  amount  to  Oat  of  all  our  foreign  commerce,  and  are  enlarging  erery 
year  with  the  rapid  increaae  of  population  bordering  on  the  ahorea  of  theae  vaat  inland  aeas, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  profitableneaa  and  ralue  of  thia  road  to  the  atockholdera 
and  tile  public.' 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  report  without  rendering  a  just  tribute  to  the  untiring 
energy  and  well-directed  efhriB  of  the  chief  officen  of  the  Company.  To  p^ rmmal 
bosiuesB  talenti  and  unsweiVing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  road,  the  President, 
BKNJAMiif  LoDER,  Esq.,  hss  added  the  ability  to  perceive,  in  the  selection  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  council  and  in  action,  kindred  qualities  with  those  wblch  have  made  himself 
ao  acceptable  to  the  stockholders,  and  so  favorably  known  to  all  who  have  an  interest 
and  a  pride  in  the  construction  of  this  magnificent  work.  We  believe  it  will  be  con- 
ceded that  no  similar  work  in  this  country,  in  all  its  departments,  is  better  <  officered* 
than  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail-Road. 
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iNTCUVATioiCAL  Akt-Union. — We  like  to  Me  emulation  in  all  good  and  tatteftd 
matten ;  and  the  saceeM  of  the  <  American  Ait-Union/  now  ao  well  patnmizedy 
would  leem  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  somewhat  kindred  inatitntifm,  the 
partieulan  of  which  are  set  forth  by  a  capable  coiresjtondent  in  the  subjoined  com- 
nunication.  ___  Es.  icvxoxxbbooxxjl 


'  Mt  dkak  Clark  :  It  is  so  great  a  priTilege  to  be  pennitte4  to  hold  i 
with  the  readers  of  the  Blnickiebookse,  that  I  never  presume  to  intrude  unless  I 
really  have  something  to  say.  The  last  time  we  foregathered  I  had  some  muacal 
opinions  to  propound,  which  were  then  speculations,  bat  are  now  history ;  and  sinoe 
in  my  metropolitan  peregrinations  the  growth  and  development  of  the  fine  arts  is  the 
subject  that  most  nearly  interests  my  inner  sense,  I  have  now  a  few  wards  to  say 
about  pictures.  As  to  home-criticism,  or  remarks  upon  the  paintings  of  our  own 
artists,  whom  we  shake  hands  with  and  touch  our  hats  .to  every  day,  that  is  far  too 
delicate  a  matter  for  me  to  meddle  with.  The  <  old  mastors/  too,  are  quite  out  of  my 
parish.  It  is  true  that  I  have  *  travelled*  a  '  few  ;*  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  fai 
.  the  wrong  direction  foi^the  cultivation  of  my  critical  tasto  in  any  thing  but  cat-fish, 
niggem  and  high-presmre  steamboats.  However,  since  my  return  to  these '  diggings,' 
I  have  occasionally  turned  up  an  hour  or  so  to  devote  to  the  study  of  arts ;  and  so  far 
as  enthusissm  in  their  cause,  and  an  uttor  devotion  to  the  beautiful  in  every  form, 
from  a  belle  in  Broadway  to  the  last  spiral  wreath  of  ckrad  that  melts  in  the  rosy 
alchemy  of  sunset,  can  qualify  me  for  speakingy  I  claim  a  right  to  be  heard. 

'  Of  oouTM  you  know  all  about  the  *  International  Art-Union,'  established  by  the 
individual  enterprise  of  those  public-spirited  Frenchmen,  Gourii.,  VntaT  axd  Com* 
rART,  the  great  Parisian  picture-dealers  and  print-publisherB.  The  plan  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  German,  Englidi  and  American  Art-Unions,  which,  by  being  permitted 
and  patronized  by  magistrates,  clergymen  and  legislators,  is  tacitly  admitted  not  to 
violate  any  law  of  strict  morality,  notwithstanding  that  the  prizes  purchased  for  the 
subscribers  out  of  the  surplus  funds  accruing  after  the  Annual  Engraving  has  been 
paid  for,  are  distributed  by  lot  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident ;  beoanse  clergy- 
men, magistrates,  legislaton  and  editora — who  are  the  oracles  of  law  and  public 
opinion — are  aU  deeply  sensible  of  the  fact  that  every  picture,  every  engraving,  every 
stetue,  bust  or  stetuette,  in  marble,  alaba^er,  porcelain,  bronze  or  plaster,  that  repre- 
sento  in  a  permanent  form  ever  so  small  a  segment  of  the  eternal  outline  of  beauty 
which  flows  and  undulates  throughout  all  Crop's  universe,  is  an  apostle  of  God's  love, 
and  a  monitor  of  purity,  chastity,  virtue  and  hofiness  to  the  heart  of  man.    Indeed, 
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it  ie  begiuiii^  to  b«  mora  aad  mon  widely  admitted  by  the  wim  and  good,  that  if 
maakiiK^  in  duUhood  and  youth  eoidd  be  coDitantly  minouided  by  the  ^ 
and  hazmonioaa  breathing!  of  pamtiag,  aenlptmo,  aiehitectm»  and  mndci  and  ooold. 
at  the  iama  time  reoeire  a  otfyeeponding  tieatment  of  lore,  aflfection  and  sympathy 
from  paientBy  fiienda,  ralativea  and  amooiatea,the  neceanty  for  tenor  and  poniriunent 
would  totally  diaappe^r  fiom  among  men*  What  a  gloriona  thonj^t  to  the  painter, 
the  scoiptor,  the  architect,  the  mawcian,  the  poet,  that  he  is  eontriboting,  ever  so 
little^  to  the  hastenuig  of  that  time  when  love  and  beaaty  ahall  be  the  gnide  of  aotion 
and  the  mle  of  lile ;  when  the  worid  shall  be  converted,  by  the  conjoined  eflbrta  of 
man  with  his  bmther,  into  a  paradiae,  and  society  shall  begin  to  realise  the  promised 
fnSll<iiiiiiiim  on  earth! 

•  Bat  let  ns  talk  a  Tittle  about  the  <  International  Art-Union'  and  the  beautifol  pic- 
torea  which  adom  the  walk  of  its  free  gallery.  They  are  from  what  is  called  ■  the 
modem  French  and  German  schools'  of  art,  whose  peculiar  merits  are  very  different 
from  0018  and  from  each  other.  Jn  the  French  we  find  wonderful  harmony  and  force 
of  ooloiing,  exquisite  finish  of  costume  and  accessories,  and  a  general  tone  of  subdued 
and  well-bred  elegance,  which  can  only  result  from  a  thorough  study  and  analysis  of 
the  mechanism  of  art  and  the  laws  of  physical  beauty.  The  composition  of  the 
French  pictures  is  generally  eiaggerated  and  dramatic,  and  its  defect  is  a  want  of 
ancerity  and  spiritnalneaB.  The  artists  of  modem  France  deserve  the  highest  credit 
for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  finish  their  work,  and  the  integrity  with  which 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  of  its  sentiment  and  aittfatiooi  Nor  are  they  deetitute,  per- 
haps, of  tmospirituaKty ;  but  the  conventional  restrainto  which  the  fear  of  ridicule, 
the  only  fear  to  which  a  Frenchman  is  susceptible,  has  reduced  the  whole  nation,  too 
frequently  prevent  thmr  artists  from  expressing  thooe  wild  and  startling  thoughts, 
thoilP  electric,  cometary  inspirations,  which  wander  invisibly  through  space,  and  only 
now  and  then  flash  into  light  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soul  of  a  daring  genius. 

'The  Grerman  school  is  the  antitheais  of  the  Frendi.  Cold  and  monotonous, 
afantst  grey,  in  color,  subdued  and  unconscious  of  eflfect  in  composition,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  those  gorgeous  attractions  which  arrest  the  eye  and  predispose  the  judg- 
ment to  favor,  the  wo^  of  the  great  German  masters  seize  instantaneously  upon 
the  soul  with  supernatural  power.  In  the  presence  of  such  deep  and  fervent  inapim- 
tion,  such  terrible  sincerity  of  conviction  and  purpose,  as  are  concentrated  upon  their 
canvass,  you  ieel  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  stop  to  quarrel  with  details.  You 
accept  at  once  the  immortal  troths  that  inspired  the  painter's  heart  and  toil,  and  re- 
main spoil-bound  before  the  manifestotkm  of  a  sphere  beaming  high  up  between  you 
and  heaven. 

<  There  is  another  class  of  pictures  ~  small  cabinet  pabtings  and  interion,  repre- 
aenting  every-day  eharecters  and  scenes  in  common  life — in  which  the  Germans 
have  always  excelled  all  other  nations.  The  life-likeness,  the  distmctness  of  detail 
oombining  to  produce  unity  of  effect,  the  individuality  of  expressi<m  and  diveiaity  of 
feature  in  a  small  space,  by  which  many  of  these  German  cabinet  {Mctures  are  charac- 
terized, is  quite  incredible  to  one  who  is  only  accustomed  to  the  crude  composition 
and  fbeble  efibcts  of  our  own  and  the  Engliah  cabmet  painters.  One  of  the  most 
exquisito  specimens  of  the  cabinet  painting  of  modem  Germany  is  the  *  Children 
leaving  School,*  hy  WALDMiTLLn,  now  the  property  of  the  International  Ait-Union, 
and  to  be  distributed  to  some  fortunate  member  of  that  institution  at  its  fint  annual 
drawing,  in  December  next    Hie  excellences  of  this  picture  are  so  remarkable,  and 
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of  80  high  a  grade,  that  they  are  imtBntly  and  nnivenally  admoiHedged,  as  well  by 
the  experieneed  oonnrnfleenr  and  the  aooomplUhed  artist  aa  fay  the  nnedaeated  and  m- 
dfflforent  Children,  and  eapeoiany  giris,  who  aie  taken  to  the  Ctallery,  never  fiul  to 
aneat  their  heedleaa  romping  through  the  rooma  when  they  arrive  in  fitoot  of  this  pic- 
ture, nor  to  give  ezprearion  to  their  admiration  in  aoeents  of  paanonate  ddight  The 
anziona,  earetwora,  yet  noble  and  intellectnal  expnarion  of  the  teacher,  hia  fiM«-finger 
niaed  high  in  admonition  to  hia  riotooa  and  tumultnoiiB  charge,  who  tamUe  head- 
oveHieeb  down  the  dark  stairway  of  the  crmnbling  old  achooi-hooBe  into  the  brand 
and  gloriooB  anmmer  aonahine,  like  a  mountain  straam  leaping  from  a  foreat  cavern 
into  the  rejoicing  j^ain ;  the  venerable  and  benevolent  grandfiuher  whoae  eager  and 
child-like  love  would  not  anfier  him  to  wait  at  home  the  return  of  hia  dear  little  play* 
matea,  but  haa  driven  him  hobbling  forth  to  meet  them  with  oatatrstdied  aima  at  the 
first  instant  of  their  eaoape  from  priaon ;  the  harum-acarnm  throng  of  little  people, 
their  life-like  faeea  abaolntely  beamiiig  with  the  joy  of  slaves  set  free,  hen  and  there 
broken  by  the  frown  of  a  sulky  one,  the  contest  of  a  couple  of  the  pngnacioaa,  or  the 
touching  sight  of  a  sister  imploring  impunity  from  a  big  boy  for  her  little  brother; 
theae  are  aU  so  many  episodes  in  rural  life,  actually  tranapoing  and  living  before  «. 
Thia  remaikable  picture  waa  purchased  from  the  pamter  by  the  Interaatiooal  Art* 
Union  for  twelve  hundred  doUan. 

<  Of  the  modem  French  religious  school  of  painting,  the  International  Art-Union  is 
in  poasession  of  one  of  the  acknowledged  chef$  d^ttuvre,  in  the '  Christ  Dead'  of  Aar 
ScRtmcB.  The  '  Christus  Consolator,'  through  the  very  perfect  engraving  of  that 
great  work  by  DtrpoNT,  and  other  reproductions  in  a  aimilar  style  of  many  of  his  ether 
master-pieces,  have  made  the  name  and  fome  of  Art  Schkfvkk  aa  well  known  amoog 
the  connoisBeuia  of  this  country  as  that  of  Da  Vact  or  Pxkuoino.  The  '  Christ 
Dead'  ia,  however,  the  only  original  picture  from  hia  hand  ever  brought  to  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  an4  if  the  Inatitution  of  which  I  am  writing  had  done  nothing  elae  for 
the  cause  of  art  than  the  importation  of  this  picture,  it  would  deserve  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  most  cordial  encouragement  of  every  enlightened  Americ«i.  Hue  pic- 
ture strikingly  exhibits  the  peculiar  cold,  grey  coloring  and  sketchy  execution  which 
characterize  some  of  the  sublimest  achievements  of  the  religious  pencil.  Indeed,  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  something  in  the  idea  of  elaborate  finish,  of  hand- 
ling and  well-studied  contrasts  of  color  so  generally  admired,  that  is  absolutely  imper- 
tinent and  sacrilegious  in  a  picture  repreaenting  the  sublimest  passages  in  the  life  and 
death  of  the  ^AVioua.  It  is  a  sutject  which  the  true  artist  must  ever  approach  with 
a  species  of  trembling  awe ;  and,  consdous  of  the  utter  impotence  of  his  art«  if  he 
have  enough  of  eameetnesi  and  power  of  genius  to  impart  to  the  canvaas  aome  faint 
reflex  of  the  humble  worihip  that  pervades  bis  soul,  his  reward  and  his  triumph  are 
great  mdeed.  This  appears  to  have  been  ftdly  felt  by  Sobxfvkk  ;  and  the  aaUlme 
expression  which  he  has  known  how  to  communicate  to  the  serene  and  snper*humanly 
lovely  countenance  of  the  Godhead  in  mortal  death ;  the  convulaive,  abaorbing  agony 
of  the  bereaved  mother,  tearing  from  the  marble  jaws  of  the  sepulchre  the  corpse  of 
her  only  son  and  preasmg  it  to  her  boaom ;  the  holy  sorrow  and  angelic  sympathy  ex- 
presaed  in  the  beautiftil  facea  of  her  companions ;  are  all  the  elements  he  has  invoked 
in  hia  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator.  And  they  are  enough!  They  thriD  the 
frame  with  a  fearfrd  shudder;  they  stop  the  blood  in  the  heart ;  they  arrest  for  a  mo- 
ment the  tide  of  life,  and  suspend  the  bouI  of  the  beholder  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
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which  they  enclwob  We  feel  thmt  we  are  on  laoied  groand ;  and  an  image  of  the 
dead  yet  eTeriivuig  RaDBKUBa  beoomea  fipom  that  inatant  ioieTer  fixed  in  the  heart. 

*  I  have  left  myself  no  room  to  speak  of  the  fifty  or  sUty  lighter  pictures  in  the 
gallery  of  this  new  institution,  comprising  originals  of  yarioos  degrees  of  merit  by 
Paul  Dblabochb,  CoumT,  Landbixb.  GaANLANo,  Mullbk,  etCt  nor  of  the  exquisite 
and  soipaanng  beauty  of  the  eight  or  ten  '  pastels'  by  BaocHART.  These  latter  are 
olMionoas  to  the  aooosation  of  insipidity  of  expression  and  exuberance  of  drawin  j^ ; 
the  faces  of  young  giris  of  fourteen  being  generally  accompanied  with  deTolopmenla 
of  form  which  only  exist  in  the  fully-matured  woman.  But  in  point  of  brilliancy  of 
color,  goigeous  efieeti  of  costume  and  delicacy  of  the  flsah  tints,  these  piotnns  have 
neTor  been  approached  by  any  modem  artist  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted. 
Among  the  other  pictnns  worthy  of  especial  note  are  the  '  Belle  of  the  Belles/  and 
the  'Seraglio  Window,'  1^  Couar ;  the  '  Joy'  and  <  Sorrow,'  (oompanion-piecest)  by 
Landbllb  ;  the  *  Goddess  of  Liberty,'  by  Muller,  and  a  head  of  our  SAvioum,  by 
Paul  Dhluioohb.  For  a  knowledge  of  these,  and  the  other  works  in  this  ehoicely- 
aalected  and  admirable  Gallery,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  own  eyes  and  tha 
ortakgne.  •  Youa,  viury  truly, 
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Grossir  wrrH  Rxaoxis  and  Corxxspondkiitb. — Just  been  readmg  the  first  *  Part' 
of  BuLWxa's  new  work  of  <  The  CaxtoiuJ  Thero  is  a  great  deal  of  good  descriptive 
writing  in  it,  but  the  old  gentleman,  the  father  of  the  hero,  is  at  times  a  sad  bore  ; 
with  his  lame  duck,  and  learned  twaddle  upon  themes  which  one  can  easily  see  are 
*  dragged  m  by  ear  and  horn'  to  illustrate  the  varied  knowledge  of  the  author.  But 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  work  thero  will  be  found  little  clustere  of  torse  sentences, 
in  which  thero  is  sometunes  a  world  of  meaning.  Observe  the  following :  *  What- 
ever in  truth  makes  a  man's  heart  warmer  and  his  soul  purer  is  a  belief,  not  a  know- 
ledge. Proof  is  a  handcuff — belief  is  a  wing.  A  religious  man  doesn't  want  to 
reason  about  his  religion ;  religion  is  not  mathematics.  Religion  is  to  be  felt,  not 
froved.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  religion  of  a  good  man  which  are  not 
an  the  catechism.'  Hera  is  a  bit  of  good  advice  to  the  morning  sluggard  :  *  I  was 
always  an  early  riser :  happy  the  m^  who  is !  Every  morning,  day  comes  to  him 
with  a  virgin's  love,  filO  of  bloom  and  purity  and  frsahaess.  The  youth  of  nature  is 
contagious,  like  the  gladness  of  a  happy  child.  I  doubt  if  any  man  can  be  called 
<  dd'  00  long  as  he  is  an  early  riser,  and  an  early  walker*  And  oh,  youth !  —  take 
my  word  for  it — youth  in  dressing«gown  and  slippers,  dawdling  over  breakfast  at 
noon,  is  a  very  decrepit,  ghastly  image  of  that  youth  which  sees  the  sun  blush  over 
the  mountains  and  the  dews  sparkle  upon  Uoosoming  hedge-rows !'  Remark  this  pic- 
ture of  setting  out  in  a  fast  fiunily-coaoh  called  *  The  Sun,'  which  had  lately  been 
set  up  for  the  convenience  of  the  neighborhood : 

«  This  laminairy,  riiiag  in  a  town  about  leven  mOei  distant  from  ub,  dMcribed  at  first  a  rery 
erratic  orbit  amidst  the  eontlgnonfl  Tillagea  before  it  finally  struck  Into  the  high-road  of  enlight- 


enment, and  thence  performed  its  Jounev,  in  Uie  full  eyes  of  man,  at  the  majestic  pace  of  six 
milea  and  a  half  an  hour.  My  father,  with  his  pockets  full  of  books  and  a  quarto  of'  Gsbxliiv 
on  the  Primitiye  World'  for  ught  reading  under  his  arm ;  my  mother,  with  a  little  baaket  con- 
taining sandwiches  and  bisculta  of  her  own  baking ;  Mrs.  Pamaims,  with  a  new  umbrella,  pur- 
cbaaea  for  the  occaaion,  and  a  bird-cage  containing  a  canary,  endeared  to  her  not  more  by  song 
than  age,  and  a  serere  pip  through  which  ahe  had  succeaafully  nursed  it ;  and  J  myself,  waited 
at  the  gates  to  welcome  the  celestial  viaitor.  The  gardener,  with  a  wheel-barrow  full  of  boxes 
and  portmanteaus,  stood  a  little  in  the  ran ;  and  the  foetman,  who  was  to  follow  when  lodgings 
had  been  found,  had  gone  to  a  rising  eminence  to  watch  the  dawning  of  the  expected  planet, 
aad  apprise  us  of  its  approach  by  the  concerted  signal  of  a  handkerchief  fixed  to  a  stick.* 
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On  his  way  to  Iimdon  on  foot,  while  enga{jped  at  a  wayiide  inn  on  a  raaher  of  beeon 
and  a  tankard  of  what  the  landlord  called  <  No  miitake,'  his  attention  is  aiieotad  bjr 
two  pedestrians  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.    One  of  these  is  thos  fefidtoosly  limned : 

*  Thx  elder  of  the  two  might  hare  attained  the  m  of  tfairtj,  thonrb  mmdiy  deep  Hnea,  and 
hnefl  formerly  florid  and  now  ftded,  fpeaUng  of  fitogne,  care,  or  diailpation,  mlgiit  aaTe  mada 
him  look  aomewhat  older  than  be  waa.  There  was  nothing  rery  preposaeaidBg  In  his  i^pear- 
ance.  He  waa  dreaaed  with  a  oretenaion  lll-anited  to  the  coitome  appropriate  to  a  fbot-tratel- 
ler.  ESa  coat  waa  pinohed  and  padded ;  two  BtasnunB  plna,  connected  by  a  chain,  decoraftad. 
a  very  atiff  atock  of  bine  aatin,  dotted  with  yellow  atara :  hia  banda  were  eaaed  in  Tery  dingy 


.     .  .  -  »of 

hia  right  arm,  a  proniaion  of  atiff  ooria  tnatantly  betrayed  the  art  of  man.  Like  nay  landlord's 
ale,  in  that  wit  there  waa  'nomiatake:*  itwaabronght— inthefMhionof  the  wigawe  aee  in 
the  popular  emgiea  of  Gsomos  the  Foorth,  in  hia  yonth — low  orer  hia  forehead  and  nieed  afe 
the  top.  The  wig  had  been  oiled,  and  the  oil  had  imbibed  no  amall  quantity  of  dnat;  oH  and 
duat  had  alike  left  their  imnreaaion  on  the  forehead  and  cheeka  of  the  wig'a  proprietor.  For  the 
reat  the  expreaaion  of  liia  nee  waa  aomewhat  impudent  and  reekleaa»  but  not  withonl  a  eerlain 
drollery  in  the  comera  of  hia  eyea.' 

Of  <  The  Caztons'  more  anon,  when  the  eondndinjr  portion  shftU  have  made  ils 
appearance.  .  .  .  Snrci  the  last  number  of  this  Magaiine  was  published,  Wnxiuf 
WiLLSHiME  Chilton,  who  has  not  an(zeq[aently,  to  the  gratification  of  oox  readea^ 
contributed  to  its  pages,  in  which  he  always  felt  an  interest,  has  passed  cahnly  ftaat 
the  present  to  another  and  a  better  state  of  existence.  He  has  gone  from  as,  in  the 
expressive  words  of  the  Bible,  with  the  <  dew  of  his  youth'  yet  fresh  upon  him.  And 
looking  back  thoughtfully  upon  the  past,  and  forward  *in  immortal  hope'  to  &e  future, 
one  can  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  illustration  of  a  modem  author:  <  Why  mourn  for 
the  young  ?  Better  that  the  light  cloud  Should  fade  away  in  the  morning's  breath 
than  to  travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  gather  m  darkness  and  end  in  stonn.'  A 
<  tear  to  the  eariy  dead'  may  indeed  fall ;  and  the  thought  wHl  force  itself  upon  the 
mind,  *  Why  should  the  young  and  the  gifted  be  taken  away,  and  they  who  '  cum- 
ber the  ground,'  who  are  a  bane  to  themselves  and  a  cuxse  to  the  woild,  left  behind  f 
But  anon  interposes  the  reflection:  <  Surely,  in  the  resistleaB  dispensations  of  Phm- 
dence,  as  we  are  pven  to  know  in  words  of  sacred  inspiration, '  surely  it  is  well.' 
How  truly  can  toe  appreciate  the  feeling  .which  dictated  these  touching  lines  of  a  sur- 
viving brother : 

I KKKW  that  he  waa  dying ;  for  hia  meek 
Beaeechhig  eyea  told  the  aad  tale  too  well, 

Aa  trickling  o'er  hia  wan  and  waated  cheek, 
Tlie  gliitning  tear  eurred  inward  ere  it  fell : 

I  knew  that  he  waa  dying:  yet  I  atrove 

To  check  all  aigna  oTgrie^  all  ahowa  of  lore. 


I  knew  that  he  waa  dying  when  he  apoke 
Of  early  day  a,  and  irienda,  and  thinga  long  past, 

Aa  if  the  tide  of  memory  had  broke 
The  flood-gatea  of  forgetfulneaa,  and  caat 

Before  hii  e]rea,  in  all  tUefar  early  truth. 

The  bright,  forgotten  fragmenta  of  hia  youth. 

I  knew  that  he  waa  dying  when  hia  eyea 
Boated  upon  a  aimple  bunch  of  floweia; 

For  I  could  aee  the  thoughta  within  him  riae 
And  WMider  back  to  peat  delicioua  houra, 

Until  hia  face  grew  blank  and  full  of  wo, 

To  think  that  he  no  more  ahouid  aee  them  grow. 

I  knew  that  he  waa  dying  when  hia  free 
Grew  pale  and  leaden  aa  a  wintry  cloud, 

Robbed  of  aU  life,  all  faimeaa  and  all  grace. 
And  aeeming  to  reflect  the  acant  white  ahroud 

Within  whoae  chilly  folda  he  aoon  would  reat, 

Witii  hia  pale  hands  oroas-folded  on  hia  breaat 
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I  knew  that  he  wia  dying  when  hif  breath 
Cune  thick  and  short,  and  o'er  hit  featoroa  thin 

Spread  the  contraeting  ahadows  of  blank  death. 
And  my  own  heart-beat  aeemed  a  nolay  din, 

Af  hii  grew  dull  and  maffled ;  till  at  laat 

The  cord  was  anapped  in  twaUi— life'a  portal  paaaed.  a.  ■.  o 

'  JoDox  Stows,  of  Fond-du-Lac,  Wiscomio/  af^ared  before  the  reeden  of  our 
lait  jnunber  with  Outsk  Wbnbcll  Holm k^  <  Breeches'  on !  '  What  doea  he  i'  the 
North  with  'em*  when  they  should  be  serving  their  owner  i'  the  Eastf  Is  <  Judge 
Stowx'  a  male  '  Mrb  Haeeis?'  We  suspect  so.  And  we^ay  to  the  '  Mrs.  Gamp* 
who  sent  the  '  clothes-lines'  to  us,  that  we  <  do  n't  helieTe  there  aint  no  nch  a  perwm' 
as  Jndge  Stowe  ;  if  there  is,  <  he 's  no  judge'  of  meum  and  tnnm.  *  In  view  of  this 
■Qfaject,'  Dr.  Holmes  may  well  exclaim,  seeing  his  lines  flying.on  the  '  sail-brood  vans' 
of  the  press  throughout  the  land,  even  as  he  exclaimed  when  he  saw  their  snlgeet 
'  straddling  through  the  air/  *  My  Breeches  \  oh,  my  Breeches !'.  .  .  .  Since  the 
calogy  upon  *  Mr.  Hiooins  and  General  WASHUfOTONa'  by  an  eloquent  member  of 
the  Florida  legislature^  we  are  not  aware  of  having  encoontered  any  thing  superior 
to  tiie  foQowing  specimen  of  western  eloquence*  in  which  the  <  agony'  of  rhetoric  is 
piled  up  to  the  maximum  point.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  patriotic  oration  delivered  at 
Lancaster,  Wisconsin*. a  few  months  ago.    Listen: 

*  AxxmiCAifB  I «.- Remember  that  your  conntry  waa  bom  in  blood,  baptized  in  gore,  eradled 
hi  the  war-whoop,  and  bred  to  the  rifle  and  bowie-knife.  We  hare  it,  throagh  blood  and  ear* 
BBge  and  thunder!  They  tore  their  blanket  wide  oping.  Once-tortwice-titlookedlikeamighty 
dim  chance ;  but  they  cut,  and  sheared,  and  tore,  andslaoghtered  away  like  blaaea.  (Cfteei^.) 
l%ey  grappled  John  Bull  like  a  pack  of  bnll-tarriera.    Tbey  took  him  by  tlie  hannehea ;  they 

'  *  '    * '   I  bellow  like  bloody  thunder  I    Washikoton 

e  wared  her  green  and  loxariant  foliage 
.     .  I  flocked  in  and  built  their  neaU  with  n« 

among  ita  sheltering  boughs.  But  a  £bw  yeara  had  rolled  away  down  the  rail-road  track  of  time, 
when  John  Bvlz.  came  again,  bellowin'  up  the  Maaaaaaippj  pawing  up  onto  hia  back  the  rich  and 
huniriant  atle  of  Louisiana,  and  horning  the  bank  of  soyad  rirer,  and  laaliing  his  taU  like  fury. 
But  Jeat  before  Orleana  he  found  the  great  Jackson,  and  ho  couldn't  ahake  aim  more  than  an 
oxen ;  he  couldn't,  tHatnl  fj^r^ai  Jppiatu§.)  Jacksok  stood  there  like  a  untriedor,  and  met 
JoBH  Buxx  as  be  adraneed,  every  time.  At  laat  he  hit  him  a  Hck,  right  back  in  under  between 
tbm  homa,  that  knocked  die  breath  out  of  him,  and  aent  him  oSbla-aukig  and  bellowing,  Wu  he 
fOt  dharreea&k  ai  tkergtomaek ! 

*  BoUuera  of  Winnebago  war,  and  inrinelbles  of  Baux-furse  t  (Htn  tkkUem  mms  arott.)  He- 
roes of  Bad  Axe !  Veterans  of  BrxLLXAv's  fight  I  Verr  nimble  men  I  You  have  come  down 
to  ua  flrom  a  reform  generation.  Bearen  haa  bountifuuy  prolonged  out  your  IlTes,  tiiat  you 
might  aee  the  fruita  oi  your  walor.  You  behold  no  longer  the  torch  of  the  aaragc^d  the 
maming  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalpinff-knife.  Those  houses  that  you  see  around  you  are 
ma  abode  of  dylUsed  and  refined  wliite-fblka.  Thla  spacious  edifice  that  surrounds  you  ia  not 
a  wigwam,  but  a  temple  of  law  and  juatioe.    How  changed  an  tfaiAgaar*!    Under  the  spar  of  the 


napmedhis  wine-jpipe ;  and  last,  they  made  him  bellow 
iheafhed  the  twanU.  The  gentle  olire-braaoh  of  peace  i 
in  m^Jeaty  orer  the  ahores  of  Columbia ;  and  fornnera  fl 


vkma  freedom 

tiny,  exclaiming  with  my  d 

ward  I"    (Terrijie  CkmUsO 

These  thrilUng '  oliservations,'  says  the  editor  of  the  <  Little  Pedliugton  Weekly  Ob- 
server* of  Wisoottsin»  were  received  with  '  ahnighty  effiMt  There  was  n't  a  dry  eye 
in  the  whole  crowd !'  .  .  .  Wn  have  been  relieving  the  shivering  <  water«c(dd'  of  a 
winter  evening  in  April,  a  cold  that  no  fire  seems  to  relieve,  so  confoundedly  «a<ttr«- 
tmg  is  it,  by  reading  with  pleasure  a  very  original  and  clever  performance  in  verse  by 
an  old  and  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  which  he  designates  by  the  title  of 
'  CrMftng  the  Sea$*  It  is  full  of  vivid  description,  and  is  written  (at  sea  all  the 
while)  in  that  easy,  natural  way,  which  makes  us  feel  at  onee  that  we  are  looking 
upon  a  dagueneotype  rather  than  a  painting.  At  the  risk  of  ofihnding  our  friend,  who 
has  only  sent  us  his  <  verseling-reoords  for  perusal,'  we  shall  venture  to  copy  a  passage 
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or  two,  which  we  thnmb-n&Qed  as  we  read ;  *  commencing  with  the  woidi  follow- 
ing, viz.:' 

*  So  the  ship  pftaaed  down  Hw  harbor, 

And  into  the  outer  bey ; 
Albeit  the  ■torm  wee  oTerheed, 

And  the  eky  wee  heery  end  grey ; 
And  hauled  around  ib  weat-nor'-weet, 
The  wind  and  the  aend  and  the  blinding  rtfai 

Athwart  came  down  that  way. 

*  And  theothe  high-wheeled,  wlxard  tUng, 

Tliathad  rolled  na  hither  and  yon, 
Ita  hege  black  ohinmoyB  about  the  aky, 

Aa  writing  a  aerawl  thereon, 
Leftua  alone  with  the  rtorxn  and  the  Bight, 

And  tho  Ught  of  the  bnaUng  aea; 


Nor  fky,  nor  moon,  nor  the  wmte  atar>lighti 
But  only  the  ghoat-Uke  climmer  and  flaih 
From  the  iiaah  of  the  breaking  aea. 


"Wow  heed  the  ahtp  for  Engbmdf 

Ihe  oaptain  aaid  to  the  mate, 
And  the  mate  cried  out  to  the  hehnaman. 
And  the  helmamaa,  not  belata. 
With  hia  top-aaUa  and  to|;»>gallant  aeila,  and  royala,  made  lepfcr : 
*  Ay,  ay,  8fr  I  up  for  England  I— up  for  England,  filr  1  ay,  ay  P 

<  Then  quick,  aa  witfi  eneircHng  arma. 

And  mantle  folded  around, 
fibuttlng  ua  up  in  ita  own  deep  gloom. 

The  grim,  black  night  came  <wwn. 
Oil,  gloomy  and  aad,  and  dark  the  aky, 

And  heary  and  aad  the  look. 
Of  thoae  who  went  with  the  ahip  that  night; 

Aa  we  rolled  off  Bandy  Hook : 
Aa  we  rolled  out  into  the  dim,  dark  night. 

Away  off  Sandy  Hook  I 

*  Aad  when  tiw  morning  came,  and  the  light 
•  Broke  over  the  white-capped  aea, 
Tlie  only  land  that  waa  left  m  eight 
Waa  one  pale  atar,  in  tiie  akirta  of  die  night, 

Aad  far  in  the  heerena  waa  he. 
But  alow  and  aloft  waa  only  the  blue, 
'  For  Btgland,  ho  i*  which  the  ah^  daahed  throng' 

How  ftreiUj  thii  faringa  to  mind  onr  old  friend  Capt  Hows,  of  the  'HnoucK 
HoDeon'  ateener,  (now  of '  The  Ameiiea,')  of  the  upper  lakes,  looking  down  from  his  . 
ea^e-eyrie.into  the  pi]ot*B  room,  one  dark  night  in  *  Thunder-Bay,'  on  the  gnathlne 
Hnzon :  <  POot !'  'Ay,  ay,  Sir.'  <  How  doea  ahe  head  T  <  No'th-eaot  hy  no'th,half 
no'th.'  «Ohre  her  a  p^int  weet'  <Ay,  ay.  Sir.'  <  Handwmely.'  'Handnnely, 
Sir  ('  And  on  we  surged,  through  the  tumbling  hiUowa  of  that  great  <  Northetn  ocean.' 
Obaerve  the  life  and  spbit  of  the  following  stanzas,  toward  the  close  of  the  poem: 

*  Tbub  night  and  day,  with  head  due  east, 

And  day  and  nij^nt,  we  aailed ; 
Bizteen  in  alL  and  but  three  alone 

That  CTcr  uie  wind  had  failed ; 
When  aaddenly  and  beautUhlly, 
Far  atreaming  over  the  aea, 
A  UgkLjUukti  «0  H  Europe, 

And  beckoned  ua  that  way. 
T  waa  the  edge  of  the  night,  and  Cape  Clear  Uaht; 

Tliat  beckoned  ua  ttiat  way. 

•  And  besutilUly  and  royaUy. 

For  we  had  no  thought  ct  fmr, 
The  mocmliffht  playedln  our  tap-sails, 

Aa  we  daaned  around  Cape  Clear. 
Cloee^iaaled,  double-reefed,  with  aeaily  a  gala, 
A  glorloua  eight  waa  the  ahip  thatjodi^ 

As  we  dashsd  around  Cape  Clear  t* 
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Shan  WB  BOt  some  timd  or  other  mo  a  li||rhi>haaM  light  onddonly  'flash  vp  fai 
Europe  T  Wo  Aopc  m  —  and  in  the  meanwhile  <  hide  oar  time.'  How  admiralRo  are 
the  oolomn  leoMno  of  fiuth  enforced  by  these  closing  reflections,  so  natural  to  every 
vojafer  upon  the  'great  and  wide  soa:* 


*  Obi,  wUle-wia0ed  bird  of  tiia  oeesa. 

Whoever  woold  nfl  with  thee. 
Say  thou  to  them,  and  tiie  marinora  all. 

That  CHBitT  is  on  the  tea. 
lad,  beantUol  bird,  say  on :  <  Watt  not, 
Wait  not  tlU  the  night  be  dark  and  dim. 

And  tfaa  breaker!  under  the  lee. 
Hot  make  thou  aov  a  friend  of  Hxm; 

The  God  of  the  !a«d  and  aea  {' 


And  when  thy  ttfa'a  brief  raee  la  ran. 
And  the  Bigfat  fUla  dark  and  cold. 

And  thoa  muat  away  on  that  lone  aea 
Whose  shores  have  ne*er  been  told : 

nien  vp^  faint  heart  I  Oh,  heart !  be  bold. 

For  Hx  wiU  be  there—  Hs  wUl  not  faU-- 
Ha  win  be  there,  and  will  go  with  thee 
Over  tiie  lonely  sea  f ' 


SoMS  two  months  sinos  we  happened  to  be  on  board  a  staoneh  Tessely  having 
■  immediaU  despatch'  for  the  Lrthmos  of  Ftoama,  with  old  an4  cherished  friends  as 
paasengefB.    On  the  mixzen-mast  we  pencilled  privately  a  prediction  that  they  would 

'Itte  wtib  them  ganfle  winds  their  sails  to  swell :' 

and  IB  shorty '  hayo  a  good  time'  altogether.  Now,  having  had  good  lock  in  oar  pro- 
phecy, wt  axe  willing  to  take '  short  risks'  on  any  weU4miU  tosmI  '  op'  for  the  Isth- 
mns,  iir  <  a  con-sid-eratioii.'  Observe  the  IbHowing  passages  ftom  a  letter  dated 
'Caribbean  Sea,  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1849  :* 

'  Kt  Dxab  L :  Rejoice  in  your  'prophetic  sool,'  for  we  htm  had  '  prosparons  gales'  ever 

siace  leering  New-Tork,  and  are  now  rapidly  nearing  ovr  port  of  destination.  I  hare  more 
than  once  noticed  your  'pencillings'  on  onr  8tale*room  partition  and  on  the  mizsen-mast,  and 
Mt  that  they  had  exercised  a  magical  influence  open  onr  Toyage.  It  \m  now  twelve  days  since 
we  left  New-Tork,  and  we  have  sailed  over  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles ;  a  speed  almost 
uaporalleled  on  any  part  of  the  ocean,  and  especially  on  the  route  we  hare  taken.  You  will 
bear  in  mind  that  a  Bailing«ressel  cannot  take  the  same  course  aa  a  steam-ship,  owing  to  the 
prarailing  winds  and  currants ;  otherwlie  we  should  hare  arrired  at  Chagres  three  days 
alaee.  .  .  .  On  Sunday  we  passed  between  the  islands  of  Hajti  and  Porto  Rico,  and  entered 
tiUa,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  hare  gentle  and  balmy  breezes ;  the  water  as  smooth  as  you  erer 
knew  it  upon  Long-Island  Sound ;  a  light,  clear,  perfectly  transparent  blue,  so  clear  that  yon 
may  diaeera  a  ahilUng  when  sunk  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet:  tUs,  with  the  thermometer 
nttgiag  fiyna  sixty  to  eighty-Are  Agrees,  has  made  the  poop-deok  of  our  elean  little  ship 
aboat  ea  heevenly  a  spot  to  lounge  npon  as  heart  could  wish.  We  are  all  apparelled  for 
the  climate.  My  dreas  consists  of  shirt,  sUk  Turkish  drawers,  socks  and  slippers;  and  eren 
with  tiiis  tropical  suit,  out  of  the  breeze  I  am  uncomfortably  warm.  I  rather  imagine,  whfle 
yon  ai«  buddUng  around  jour  well-iHIed  gratea,  that  a  *  swap*  wouldn't  be  diatastefuL  Ah, 
g  ane  eoald  always  be  tesured  sneh  Onmimff  salMng  aa  this,  every  body  would  beasallor;  but 
we  have  been  vamarkablyfarored,  and  I  am  afraid  to  erow  yet,  lest  a  *  change  may  eome  over 
the  spirits  of  the  deep.  It  is  now  near  midnight;  eroryonehasretindsaremyaelf;  themooa 
has  Just  sunk  below  the  horizon ;  and  feeUng  wakeful,  I  have  *  taken  up  my  pen,'  not  with  any 
expectation  of  amusing  you,  but  aa  a  sort  of  pastime  for  myself ;  and  I  am  just  Swedinboboxah 
eaongli  to  feel  that  while  I  am  writing  to  you  my  spirit  is  with  yon.  ...  We  are  within  a 
fcarnrileaof  Chagres,  and  on  all  sides  we  hear  aad  see  busy 'note  of  preparation.'  Ify  duties 
are  aboat  to  eonmseDoe,  and  I  must  bring  this  soriblet  to  a  oiose.  I  sand  ay  thoughts  Just  as 
I  jotted  them  down.  Read  and  bum.  ('No,  8-x-x-x  I')  We  hare  been  becalmed  three  or  four 
days  within  sight  of  land,  off 'Cartagena,'  and  I  hare  for  the  first  time  had  asightof  'mountains 
as  is  mawuaina*  Just  conceire  of  a  range  of  '  hUloeks,'  the  least  of  which  is  a  thousand  feet, 
aad  tfie  highest  tkintm  Aomtond  feet  high ->  towering  fax  abore  the  clouds  I  In  the  morning 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  are  reflected  by  their  snow-clad  peaks,  aad  yon  feel—ah  f  I  *  'gin 

efiut;'  i  caa't  describe  my  senaatiotts— a  sort  of  'all-overishness.'    Good  God  I  L ,  one 

rlew  woold  repay  yon  for  a  month's  suffering.  Yes,  I  hare  'seen  tomoMng,*  at  last.  We 
weie  at  least  sixty  miles  distant,  and  I  assure  yon  the  highest  peak  reared  its  eraggy,  snowy 
head  so  high  in  the  hearens  that  time  aad  a  steady  gaze  alone  conrineed  me  that  I  was  not 
looUng  at  clouds.   Icanconvey  toyoubutafatatideaof  thegfandevof  tbeslght.   Theiaa 
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«t  tan  o'clock  In  midrainnter  woold  not  orenbidow  It.   SabUma  t  .  .  .  Isiong  ov  tttde 

funily^f  ten  we  hare  three  'tip-top'  eompuiions  from  N^^>  H ;  penons  of  fobetnce. 

pecnniaarlly,  pliysically,  mentally  and  aocUllj ;  <  and  strange  to  lay/  tbey  are  all  zeadera  of  tfia 
'  Kkioc.'  Tour  *  Goasip'  for  yeara  back  tfaey  are  more  familiar  with  than  I  am ;  and  many  m 
old  anecdote  ia  related,  with  due  credit  to  its  aonree,  that  we  have  langhed  orer  In  yoar  ame- 
tam  before  it  erer  aaw  the  light    Diey  are  all  *  trompa'  In  thair  way,  with  a  keen  zaiiah  for 

a  *  good  thing.'    Then  there  ia  PhiXm  B ,  a  NewoYorker,  and  an  old  friend,  who  la  cqnl 

to  any  aix  waga  whom  yon  could  pick  up  in  a  day'a  Journey.  Be  haa  traTcUed  all  over  die 
worM,  and  ia  conaequently  entitled  to  aome  c^aaideratlon  on  ahip^board.  Be  haa  had  mora 
hair-breadth  'acapea  than '  the  next  man,*  and  ia  beyond  all  quaatlon  a  veritable '  MuxcHAuaKS.' 
For  example,  he  will  commence  hit  atoriea  by  aaying ;  '  When  I  waa  wltfa  Wxu.i]r«Toif  at 
Waterloo,  h9  remarked  to  me,'  and  ao  fortii ;  or,  *  I  nerer  could  forgive  Nm^oir  at  TVaftlgar 
for  hit  diaregard  of  my  advice,'  etc.  And  then  hit  intimacy  with  MxTTxainca,  and  hia  flizta* 
tlon  with  the  Boaataa ;  not  to  apeak  of  hIa  carioua  reaearchea,  in  company  with  the  eaiVait 
navigatora.  He.ia  alwi^a  minutely  accurate  in  dates.  Every  incident,  however  trifling,  hat  a 
alngnlar  coincidence  with  aome  event  that  occurred  in  '84,  or  *forty-1hzee  years  ago  last 
Thursday  ->  juat  auch  a  day  as  this.'  And  all  these  veritable  mattera  he  reeounta  with  a  fluency, 
an  eaae  and  a  coolneas  that  provokea  the  moat  obatreperoua  mirth.  He  paaaengera  for  a  while 
really  conceived  that  he  waa  delivering  <  goapel  truth  ;*  and  even  now,  whenever '  PbiXm'  eora- 
mencea  one  of  his  yams,  they  are  so  inimitably  given  that  he  commanda  every  ear.  In  die 
middle  of  the  night  he  will  wake  some  of  us  to  recount  a  most  aingiilar  drcumatance  that 
happened  to  him  ooee  in  the  *  Ural  Mountains t*  Our  akipper  we  have  chilalened  *BoKBar,' 
from  hia  extraordinary  resemblance  to  John  BaouaHAV  in  that  character ;  and  like  aU  aailsn, 
he  lovea  to  '  apin  a  yam'  now  and  then ;  but '  Phxi..'  invariably  distaxices  him  by  some  curiooa 
Incident  in  hia  life,  never  omitting  the  alightest  detail  or  the  most  insigniflcant  cireumataaee 
that  is  material  to  a  true  story.  Why,  Dn  Fox  himself  would  waste  away  if  be  could  be  with 
him  forty-eight  houra.  He  tolls  the  passengers  that  he  attended  college  with  ftm,  and  hsa 
spent  at  least  three  eveninga  of  every  week  with  you  for  the  last  five  years ;  has  assisted  yoa 
in  your  labora,  and  haa  during  that  time  written  the  most  of  your  *  Goaaip !'  He  ia  a  thorovghly 
'good  fellow ;'  he  '  aells'  Uie  second-cabin  passengers  regularly ;  and  they  are  impreaaed with 
an  opinion  that  he  either  owna  the  ahip  or  the  Isthmus.  He  is,  of  course,  a  *  Secret  Agenf  of 
tiie  government,  and  in  his  capacity  of  Consul-General  for  the  whole  of  South  America  ha  givea 
paasports  to  the  green  ones  and  pilla  to  the  aick  ones;  sends  the  steward  on  foola'-emads; 
never  laugha  himself;  and  ia  snrpriaed  that  there  ia  any  thing  to  ereate  mirth  in  any  tiUag  he 
either  aaya  or  doea.    Oood-by  :  God  bleaa  you  I  j.  a.  c' 

Wb  <  h«pe  we  do  n*t  istnxde*  with  the  remark,  that  it  it  tmly  a  gnat  pleaanre  t» 
all  who  know  Mr.  Albzandsr  H.  Sohultz,  of  thia  city,  as  we  have  known  him, 
now  some  aeventeen  or  eighteen  yean,  to  find  hia  name  among  thoae  of  the  aldermen 
elect  of  this  great  metropolis.  To  a  warm,  generous  heart,  replete,  let  as  add,  with 
tme  poetical  feeling,  (as  more  than  one  tender  effusion  of  his  pen  might  show,) 
Mr.  SoHOLTZ  adds  a  thonmgh  knowledge  of  business,  great  energy  of  character,  end 
a  courtesy  of  manner,  which  will  add  to  the  influence  and  conlribnte  to  the  amenitiss 
of  our  metropolitan  councils.  Success  to  him !  ...  An  obliging  coirespondent  in 
Baltimore,  while  reading  in  our  last  number  the  article  in  this  department  upon '  Hie 
olergy  of  Ameriea»'  jotted  down  ibr  us,  ajnong  other  aocepitable  and  acoepled  anee- 
dotes  of  elergymen,  the  follovnng: 

*  VRsraTMcit  in  the  country  pariahes  of  Maryland  are  usually  elected  on  aceount  of  theh 
respectability  and  atanding  in  Che  community,  without  much  regard  being  had  to  their  religioi* 
character.  One  of  theae  gentlemen,  who  waa  quite  an  important  member  of  the  vestry,  belag 
wealthy,  dignified,  and  Influentia],  made  it  a  mie  to  entertain  all  the  dergy  who  vlaltad  his 
*  neighborhood.  On  one  occasion  he  was  escorting  home  a  faltiiful  preacher,  who  had  oftea 
heard  of  him,  and  behig  aware  of  his  indilTerence  to  religion,  was  determined  to  seise  the  first 
opportcmity  that  presented  itself  to  give  him  a  little  admonition  on  thii  sobjed.  As  fhey  rods 
idong,  the  vestryman  pointed  out  a  number  of  beautiihl  farms  along  the  road,  all  of  which  were 
his  own  property.  *  Ah,  yes  I'  said  the  clergyman,  *  tfaey  are  noble  eatatea ;  but,  my  dear  flb*, 
did  you  never  consider  that  yon  must  die  sad  leave  themT'   There  waa  a  panseia  the  eoavir 
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nttao,  wUeh  wm  fioaUy  broken  by  tlw  roftrjiaui  with  tha.ezdamation :  «Tm,  Sir — <to'«  x&« 
iarilofur    Iliepreaeher 'gave  him  ap.' 

VcRT  atriking  and  beautiful,  to  oar  conception,  are  these  lines  from  a  recent  poem 
hf  Jamb  Rumill  Lowbll,  entitled  'Tke  Parting  of  ike  Way$: 

*  Who  hath  not  been  a  Poet  T  who  hath  not, 
With  life's  new  quirar  fall  of  wln^^d  years. 
Shot  at  a  Tentare,  and  then,  hasteninffon. 
Stood  donbtfnl  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways  t 

*Thare  once  I  stood  in  dream  and  as  Ipansed, 
LooUng  this  way  and  that,  eame  forth  to  mo 
The  figure  of  a  woman  veiled,  who  said : 
*My  name  Is  Dvtt  —  torn  and  follow  me.' 
Something  there  was  that  chilled  me  in  her  Tolee ; 
I  felt  youth's  hand  grow  slack  and  cold  in  mine 
As  if  to  be  withdrawn,  and  1  replied : 
'  O  leaTe  the  hot,  wild  heart  within  my  breast ; 
Duty  comes  soon  enough,  too  soon  comes  Dbatb  I' 

*  Tlien  glowed  to  me  a  maiden  from  the  left, 
With  bosom  half-disclosed,  and  naked  arms, 
More  white  and  nndulant  than  necks  of  swans. 
And  sll  before  her  steps  an  inftnenee  ran. 
Warm  as  the  whispermg  South  that  opens  bnds. 
And  swells  the  laggard  sails  of  northern  May. 

'  Suddenly  shrank  the  hand,  suddenly  burst 
A  cry  Uiat  solit  the  torpor  of  my  brain. 
And  as  the  lurst  sharp  tnmst  of  lightening  loosens 
From  the  heaped  cloud  its  rain,  loosened  my  sense  : 
'  Save  me  I'  it  thrill'd, '  O  hide  me  I  ^  there  is  Dbatr  f 
Djuth  I  the  dirider,  the  unmerciful, 
That  digs  his  pitfalls  under  loTe  and  youth. 
And  covers  beauty  up  in  the  cold  ground ; 
Horrible  Dcatr  1  bnnger  of  endless  dark ! 
Letme  not  see  him  I  —  hide  me.inthy  breast  I' ' 

Wk  have  had  the  pleasure  to  attend,  on  two  reoent  occasions,  at  the  '  School  of 
the  Meehaniet^  Aisoeiation*  on  Broadway  and  Crosby-street,  to  hear  the  examina- 
tions of  the  pupils,  and  to  witness  the  presentation  of  premiums ;  and  we  can  truly 
affirm,  that  for  thoroughness  of  acquisition  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction  ;  for 
eider,  and  for  propriety  of  demeanor,  we  have  never  seen  the  Mechanics'  School  sur- 
passed. The  Board  of  Trustees,  from  the  Fakbident  and  Mr.  Inoallb  downward* 
aaem  to  regard  the  institution  with  a  personal  affection ;  and  in  this  they  seem  to  be 
emnlatad  by  all  concerned  in  the  active  supervision  of  the  schooL  It  was  a  pleasant 
light  to  see  the  ingenuous  boys,  standing  in  line  before  their  indefatigable  instructor, 
Mr.  McElligott,  and  receive  their  certificates  of  honorable  renown ;  and  certainly,  it 
was  even  a  still  more  beautiful  scene,  to  observe  the  classes  in  the  female  department, 
mder  the  care  of  Miss  Makt  Y.  Bban  (who  has  no  superior  in  her  profession,  and 
who  is  indispensable  to  the  institution  with  which  she  has  been  so  long  and  so  honor- 
ably connected)  and  her  capable  assistants,  paw  in  review  before  their  ezamineiB,  with 
a  saccees  so  entire  as  to  show  that  the  system  of  education  here  pursued  is  well-based 
and  thorough.  ...  A  gkntleman  in  great  haste,  entered  one  of  the  hotels  down 
town  the  other  day,  and  addressing  the  book-keeper,  exclaimed:  *  When  do  the  rail 
can  start  Y  *  Which  can  do  you  mean  T  *  Oh  !*  it  makes  no  difference ;  I  want  to 
get  out  of  town !'  Think  of  the  ennui  that  must  have  prompted  this  *  ^tate  of  feel- 
ing!' TAere  was  what  BraoN  terms  the 'fulness  of  satiety.'*.  .  .  Wi  cannot  con- 
{iB«  to  any  very  great  confidence  in  *  phonography*  as  a '  science ;'  but  we  ought . 
certainly  to  be  grateful  to  the  friend  who  pencilled  in  *  phonetics*  the  following  admirable 
passage  frem  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Olptem  Wkndbll  Holmes.    We  doubt  the  propriety 
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of  *  cribbtng'  a  lectarer*!  thongfate  ia  this  way ;  bat  we  hare  got  tho  extract  ^*  e'yoh ! 
e*yah  \  — and  the  Doctor  must '  help  himself^'  Oar  oorreipeodeiit  befierai  it  to  be 
*  aa  nearly  as  possible  in  the  very  words  of  the  lectarer :' 


Opcn  that  roliime  of  enchantment,  the  *  Arahish  Klfhtt,'  to  tiie  atany  of  Priaee  i 
the  fairj  Pasx  Bazcou.  The  Sultan  hsi  promised  the  detteions  Prhioeas  NouaoinnsAa—the 
*  Light  of  the  Day' — in  marriage  to  the  one  among  his  tiiree  wms  who  ahoold  hring  him  tte 
moat  extraordinary  rarity.  Hovssaik  finds  a  piece  of  carpet  upon  which  one  *  may  be  tuns- 
ported  in  an  instant  whererer  he  desirea  to  be,  without  being  stopped  by  any  obatado.' 

<  Ali  purchases  a  tnbe,  which  render*  visible  the  most  distant  objects  or  persons, by  looUng 
in  at  one  end  of  it  AmuD  obtains  an  artificial  apple,  which  '  cores  all  sick  person^  after  tte 
easiest  manner  in  the  world,  merely  by  Ihepatlenf  s  smelling  to  it' 

<  They  meet  to  compare  their  treafures.  Houssaxn  takeB  Ali's  tabe,  desiring  to  see  ^  lorely 
Princess.  She  appears,  but  sorroonded  by  her  weeping  women,  and  almost  ready  to  breatihe 
her  last  The  three  brothers  get  instantly  upon  Boussain's  carpet  and  are  transported  to  her 
chamber.  Prince  Ahved,  says  the  story,  rose  from  the  tapestry,  went  to  the  bedside  and  pat 
the  apple  beneath  her  nostrils.  In  a  few  momenti  the  Princess  rose  and  asked  to  be  dressed 
with  the  same  freedom  and  recolleotion  as  if  she  had  awaked  out  of  a  soond  sleep.* 

'This  Is  the  dream  of  oriental  fancy.  As  you  are  smiling  over  its  childish  eztraTagsDce,  a 
messenger  suddenly  appears  and  puts  a  slip  of  paper  in  your  hand.  Alas  I  your  own  Ifouxoa- 
If  IBAs — the  Light  of  your  Day  ^  far  away  beyond  the  Mr  Hudson  or  the  broad  Suaqnehanna,  is 
eren  now  in  the  extremity  of  suffering  and  danger.  A  magic  aa  wonderful  aa  that  of  Ax^s 
tube,  brings  her  image  before  you,  and  breathes  her  sigh  of  aagoish  upon  yoor  ear  almost  as  it 
issue/from  her  pale  and  trembling  lipa.  *  Oh  for  the  carpet  of  HovasAiN  t*  It  is  before  you ;  a 
roof  p^9t  it,  walls  round  it,  windows  in  them,  through  which  yon  s^  the  panorama-like  land- 
scape  as  you  fly  along ;  rocks  and  hills,  fields  and  trees  flowing  in  broad  torrents  on  each  side  of 
you,  as  if  the  great  ware  which  they  say  passed  oTer  the  continent,  were  sweeping  by  yon  wifli 
its  whole  freight  of  drift  end  boulders. 

'  Yon  are  there.  O  for  the  apple  of  AmiaD  to  aooth  the  panga  that  are  conTulaing  the  deB- 
cato  frame  before  you  t  A  Itttle  flask  is  placed  in  your  hand ;  from  its  mouth  erhalea  a  swast 
odor,  as  if  the  richest  fruits  of  the  orchard  had  yielded  it  all  their  perfhme.  Go  to  her  bedside 
tike  Ahmxd,  and  let  her  inhale  its  Tirtues  for  a  fow  moments.  The  deep  furrows  of  pain  gfow 
smooth  upon  her  forehead.  The  knotted  limbs  relax  and  fall  passire  aa  in  alumber.  Her  Upi 
aremoTing;  they  seem  to  say  : 

'  Wbat  ia  this  dissolves  mo  quite, 
StasAs  XD7  saziaes,  abuts  my  sightk 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  braath: 
Tell  me  my  aoal.  oan  this  l>e  Dbatx  V 

■  It  may  be  that  in  this  shadowy  eclipse  of  thought  and  sensation  the  exhausted  lamp  of  nstare 
shall  be  replenished ;  and  that  wfaen  the  aool  retams  to  the  temple  it  seems  to  hare  quitted,  it 
ihall  find  all  its  ehambers  irradiated  with  the  rekindled  glow  of  life. 

•  How  strange  that  cirilizatlon  should  call  out,  as  palpable  realities  of  our  own  erery-day  ex- 
istence, the  creations  which  were  the  idle  dream  of  storytellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphofus 
sad  the  Euphrates  I' 

Need  we  ask  yon,  reader,  if  this  ii  not  very  beauttfal  7  .  .  .  '  A  kam/  wtites  aa 
etteemed  metropolitan  correspondent,  <  who  in  the  oouae  of  time  attained  the  hig^ 
poation  of  chancellor,  and  who  was  very  strict  in  his  temperance  noCiona  and  his  n* 
ligions  observances,  was  reputed  early  in  life  to  have  been  pretty  wild,  and  to  hare 
played  <  brag'  with  some  sacceas,  particulariy  on  the  northern  frontier  during  the  war 
of  1812.  After  he  became  chancellor,  as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  chamben,  a 
red-faced  and  rather  roogh-looking  man  entered,  apparently  a  little  '  boozy.'  '  WeO, 
Rbob.,'  aays  he,  <  how  are  yon  7  Got  up  some  in  the  worid  since  we  oedd  to  play 
cards  together  ap  therain  the  Chataguay  woods !  Drink  water  yet,  I  'spoee,  don't 
you  7  That  was  the  way  you  always  beat  ns.  But  that 's  all  right :  if  ws  wen 
a-mind  to  drink  ram  while  you  drank  water,  why  we  'd  get  beat,  of  ooome,  you  know. 
You  remember  how  you  tucked  it  into  me  once  ?    I  mem  when  I  guve  yea  the 
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«  L.CK  U/  iv  two  lnuidnd  doHant  Toa  dnak  water  and  I  druik  mm  then,  ytm 
teow.  But  that's  all  right;  I  didnH  oomplahi;  hat,  d-^^n  it!  I  didnt  like 
yaur  auiiig  the  note  after  yon  jined  the  dimch !'  .  .  .  Wi  eat  the  o^er  day,  for 
one  memorable  hour,  to  hear  a  fiiend  read  an  origmal  poem  whieh  he  is  at  times  en* 
gaged  in  writing,  which  we  Tentuie  at  thie  eariy  day  to  predict  will  make  a  aensation 
when  it  ie  piAlbhed.  We  had  joet  been  reading  LiLTAan's  iplendid  work  upon  Nine- 
▼eht  and  weie  so  stmck  with  the  following  epiaodical  paange  fiom  the  poem  in  qnea- 
tion,  thai  we  asked  peimiflrion  to  copy  it  lor  the  KNicKaaBOcxBE : 


'Ob r  world,  Out Uke old Mlnereh, 
Art  tlowly  buried,  day  by  daj, 
White  Muda  roUiiigt  ebareh-belli  toQlng; 
Tb0  of  Que  MOW  rare  deetiny ; 
Eren  while  tfayjMlaee- walla  are  gay 
With  paiBt.  at  for  an  hoHday, 
Lowly  art  thoa  buriM. 
And  dttest  meekly  with  the  dead; 
And  when  the  Made  Hare  drifted  o'er   • 
tliy  pafaited  ehambere,  at  before, 
Other  pale  ind  out-worn  facee 
Come  up  ■eeklng  for  the  placet 
—  tadtoflao 


Where  tiiey  may  reet  i 

'  So  abore  thy  palaeeo. 
Wherein  now  no  maUee  ia, 
Or  trouble  more,  but  eyeUda  dloeebr  preaied, 
And  folded  haadi,  and  alnmber,  ana  calm  rest ; 
So  ahore  thy  pahieee, 
Where  an  pomp  and  ^ory  ia, 
(For  there  mnat  be  room 


Always  fior  the  tomb,) 
BttOoinf  deep  and  broad  and  strong, 
As  for  a  race  that  wUl  hold  it  long, 
llie  anetent,  pale-ihced,  outcast  race. 
They  raise  their  last  stOl  dwelUng-plaee. 

>  There  in  marble  beds  they  sleep, 
While  abore  the  hearens  are  deep* 
And  arovkd  the  white  sands  creepb 
And  abore  the  warm  winds  sweep. 

And  niipht  dews  weep. 
Oh !  strona  and  mightj  in  that  stQl  plaoe. 
Each  with  Bis  cold  and  ashen  ftee, 
Is  that  ancient  outcast  raee  1 

'  But  thou  shalt  arise,  oh,  world  I  one  day, 
As  by  the  breath  of  Ood  I  thenrtialttboa  a 
The  painthigs  on  thy  palaoes, 
All  whose  beauty  and  slory  is 
Only  in  darkness  and  oecay, 
Lilie  mist-lines  fade  away  1 ' 


<  T%«  Anuriean  Dramatie  AM9oeuUioiC  held  its  firrt  annual  dmner  at  the  Asior- 
HoQse  en  the  seventeenth  of  April.  The  chair  was  taken  by  David  C.  Coldbii ,  Esq., 
who  preoded  with  signal  abQity,  and  during  the  evening  address^  the  laige  and  dis- 
tingnished  company  with  his  accustomed  felicity.  At  the  upper  table  we  remarked 
many  of  our  oldest  hnd  most  respectoble  citizens,  includmg  among  those  whom  the 
flity  had  often  delighted  to  honor,  the  venerable  Pflix.iP  Horn;  we  say  <  venerable,' 
but  we  do  not  mean  aged,  by  the  teim ;  unlesi  an  undimmed  eye,  an  unabated  natu- 
ral force,  a  dear  and  cheery  voice,  and  a  buoyant  spirit,  are  significations  of  age.  The 
meeting  was  variously  adikessed  by  the  Presidettt,  Mr.  Hojtn,  Mr.  TbomIs  Hambuh, 
Jamm  T.  Bbaoy,  Esq.,  Mr.  Joan  Van  Boasif,  Mr.  Beouobam  and  Mr.  Bi*akb.  The 
nraaio,  instrumental  and  vocal,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lonsa,  was  admirable  in 
all  respecti.  Many  amateur  songs  were  sung,  with  marked  applause.  Mr.  J.  K. 
Hacxstt  gave  that  exquirite  air  £rom  *The  Somnambnla,'  <  As  I  view  Now,'  etc^, 
in  a  style  that  we  have  seklom  if  ever  heard  surpassed.  The  dinner  will  long  be  ve- 
membered  as  a  very  pleasant  occasion  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present 
The  addition  to  the  iund  was  very  handsome^  .  .  .  Tbbeb  is  a  saying  common 
in  Ireland,  when  one  feels  a  sudden  chill  that  acts  upon  the  skin,  I  feel  as  if  a  goose 
were  walking  over  my  grave.'  '  I  wish  /  was  that  goose !'  said  a  sighing  fool  of  a 
swain  one  night  to  a  beautiihl  girl  in  Dublin,  who  had  made  the  above  remark ;  and 
*  goose'  he  was,  <  and  no  mistake,'  who  at  the  same  moment  esteblished  his  own  g€nu$ 
and  invoked  his  mistress's  death.  In  the  fbUowmg  passage  from  a  modem  love-letter 
to  a  young  lady,  which  has  l^n  handed  us  by  a  friend,  we  recognise  a  somewhat 
kindred  delicacy  of  compliment:  '  How  I  wish,  my  dear  Adbunb,'  he  writes,  <  my 
engagemente  would  permit  me  to  leave  town  and  go  to  see  you !  It  would  be  like 
viating  some  old  rntn,  hallowed  by  time,  and  fraught  with  a  thousand  pleasing  recol- 
I !'  .    .   *An  Event  of  Real  Life*  describes  very  beautifully,  as  we  conoeive, ' 
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a  young  Elnglbh  peaaanUgirl  coming  to  the  itndio  of  a  lady  portcait-paintor,  to  em- 
ploy her,  with  the  little  money  which  ehe  hae  gained  by  her  own  toil,  to  paint  fat 
her  a  withered  loee,  which  she  herMlf  reeemblee,  havuig  fallen  into  a  dadine.  We 
eobjoin  a  few  stanzas : 


*  Tmof  her  Totee  grew  fkhtt  end  ftinter, 

Faint  and  fainter  then  it  grew ; 
'  Lady,  yon  *re  a  portrai^paiIlter, 

And  for  that  I  come  to  yon  t 
Ton  can  paint  whate'er  *■  before  jon. 

You  can  paint  whate*er  yon  tee ; 
And,  oh,  lady  i  I  Implore  yon. 
Paint  thia  wrrHxasD  noec  for  ma  I 

*  *  Not  aa  when 't  waa  blooming  newly, 

Freahly  plucked  the  stem  apart ; 
Paint  it,  lady,  paint  it  truly, 

Tom  and  withered,  like  my  heart  I* 
From  her  boaom  then  she  drew  it, 

Saying,  'Thia,  dear  lady,  thli  I' 
And  she  preeaed  her  pale  lipa  to  it^ 

That  grew  paler  with  the  Um. 

* '  Meny  flowera  were  srowing  near  ae 

when  Ac  wandered  last  with  me, 
With  the  hearena  alone  to  hear  ua, 

And  the  atara  alone  to  eee : 
Eren  then  my  tears  were  starting, 

Though  I  thought  I  could  diacem 
That  which 

With  the 


thought  I  could  discern 
.  soothed  the  grief  of  parting 
aweet  hope  of  return. 


'And  he  aaid :  <  I  go,  my  dear  one. 

Ere  we  wed,  once  more  to  sea; 
Not  a  danger,  could  I  fear  one, 

But  I  'd  blithely  risk  for  thee ; 
Treasure  thi* '  and  lightly  stooping, 

Gathered  gently  as  he  mignt 
This  poor  rose,  now  wan  and  drooping, 

Then'ao  beautiful  and  bright 


*' In  my  boaom  while  I  laid  it, 
'  When  again  I  oome  to  thee. 
Show  me  tAtf,*  he  said,  'though  ftded, 
And  I  '11  know  thou  thought  'at  of  me. 
Cheer  thee,  cheer  thee  I  though  I  'm  goin| 

Far  away,  lore,  trust  that  when 
Summer  roses  nest  are  blowing, 
I  shall  come  to  thee  again  V 

**He  will  come  no  more  to  malady  I    ^ 

He  will  come  no  more  to  me : 
In  a  far-off  stormy  sea,  lady. 

He  is  buried,  far  from  me  I 
per  from  me  and  life  and  lore, 

Where  the  tempeet  etruck  Um  bloir, 
When  the  stormy  night-blast  roared  above 

And  the  billows  raged  below  I 

<  *Oh,  the  days  so  long  and  dreary. 

Dragging  heary  orer  me  now ; 
Oh,  the  nights  so  long  and  weaiy, 

Heapinff  fire  on  my  poor  broW  I 
What  la  ail  I  'to  aeen  or  eee^  ladyt 

All  that  is  or  yet  muat  bef 
Ht  will  come  no  more  to  me,  lady, ' 

He  will  come  no  aaore  to  me  I 

*  'Now  this  rose  is  alll  cherlah, 

All  I  lore  in  my  despair, 
Antt  before  its  last  leaTes  perish 

I  would  hare  it  picturea  fair ; 
Pictured  fair,  but  pictured  truly, 

Withered  thus,  and  blighted  sore, 
Tliat  some  gentle  eyes  may  duly 

Weep  when  mine  can  weep  no  mors  (" 


Wb  regret  to  hear  of  the  recent  death;  at  Taxoo  City,  of  Mixjomn  N.  Paiwnr, 
Esq.,  late  editor  of  <  The  City  Whig*  of  that  place,  and  fonnerly  editor  of  the  'Nitcbei 
Courier.'  We  had  the  pleasare,  some  fonr  or  five  years  since,  of  making  the  aoqoamt- 
aaoe  of  Mr.  PaawBrr,  while  he  wss  on  a  visit  to  this  city ;  and  his  agreeable  nua- 
ners,  intelligent  eonveisation,  and  genial  enthusiasm,  were  ever  afterward  freiUy 
remembered.  Too  assiduous. devotion  to  business,  added  to  a  constitution  not  the 
strongest,  brought  on,  some  two  years  since,  a  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  reoo- 
vared.  He  is  pronounced  by  his  contemporaries  to  have  been  a  well-edncated,  whole 
hearted  man,  correct  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  aad 
a  friithful  friend.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  children,  who  have  oar 
warm  sympathy  in  their  greatest  of  earthly  bereavements.  .  .  .  How  simply  and 
yet  how  effectively  are  expressed  these  thoughts  of  the  late  Judge  Davis,  of  Biaaa- 
chusetts :  *  In  the  warm  season  of  the  year  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country ;  aad 
every  pleasant  evening,  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  sit  at  the  window  and  look  up« 
some  beautiful  trees  which  grow  near  my  house.  The  murmuring  of  the  wind 
through  the  branches,  the  gentle  play  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flickering  of  light  npoa 
them,  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill  me  with  an  indescribable  pleasure.  As  the  aatmmi 
comes  on  I  feel  very  sad  to  see  those  leaves  falling,  one  by  one  ;  but  when  tlieyan 
alt  gone,  I  find  that  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes ;  for  I  experience  anew 
and  higher  satisfaction  as  I  gaze  through  the  naked  branches  at  the  glorious  stan  be- 
yond.'    y^Tj  forcible  is  the  lesson  imparted  in  these  few  words.   ...  Ah  odd 
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dmgyman,  preaching  befivB  idkne  of  the  Amerieen  anny  at  Cotpne-Chnrti,  made 
aee  of  theae  remaika:  *  Ten  thousand doUan  ii  a  sum  laigfe  to  meet  of  na ;  yet  what 
would  it  profit?  Ton  eanno^  cany  it  out  of  the  world.  Then  what  would  yon  do 
with  it,  or  yoMf  or  jfoti,  or  you  V  pointmg  with  an  oratorical  floniiah  at  each  repetition 
lo  different  in^vidnala  before  him.     At  length  an  old  stager,  well  known  to  the 

Corpua-Chnsti  army,  Jndge  H tb,  oonld  contain  himielf  no  longer.    When  the 

finger  pointed  at  him,  and  in  the  momentary  panee  eneceeding  the  aeaiching  qnea- 
4ioD,  the  Jndge  broke  the  eolemn  alence  by  answering,  in  a  lend,  shrill  tone,  <  Lay  it 
•mt  tM  wmU*  r  *  Shall  I  atten\pt,'  says  the  narrator,  <  to  portray  the  eflfect  7  The 
andienee  was  eonvnlsed.  The  holy  man  maintained  himself  with  becoming  graTity 
and  aelf-possession  for  a  moment,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  proceed^  bnt  soon 
gave  op  in  despair.'  .  .  .  The  snbjjoined  stanxas,  impregnate  with  deep  feeling  and 
repieta  with  the  spirit  of  true  afleetion,  are  from  the  pen  of  Frbdbeiok  Wsst,  Esq., 
one  of  the  editors  of  *  The  Sunday  News.*  They  will  commend  themselres  to  every 
senaitiTe  heart : 

THOU    ABT     MOT     WITH    M^.     • 

^B  •pring  is  eome.  in  fraahneM  and  in  bloom : 
I  do  not  Me  Iti  brlghtneM ;  ill  ii  gloom  I 
Mj  eyei  are  not  on  earth;  they  *re  in  tfay  tomb: 
TkPii  art  not  witb  me  I 

Qaeached  ia  tmbitUm'a  fira ;  tha  Inat  of  money ; 
TUa  globe  to  me  la  no  more  bright  and  tanny ; 
What  ia  the  hlTe,  bereft  of  Ita  aweet  honey  f 

Thoa  art  not  with  me  I 

1  knew  not  half  thy  Mxtam  till  too  late, 
Or  the  despair  I  feel  were  not  my  fate : 
O,  that  I  'd  been  tack  m/omtnt  thy  fond  mate, 

When  thoa  wert  with  me  t 

Too  late  t — thy  angel  form  in  reat  ia  aleeping ; 
Tbr  gentle  apirit  ia  in  Ooi/a  own  keeping, 
WhUe  I,  on  earth,  in  heart  and  aool  em  weeping : 
llton  art  not  wiUi  me  I 

AcKHOwLEDGK  the  receipt  of  <P.  P.  P.V  *  Lines.'  They  didn't  diow  a  spaik 
of  *fire'  till  they  were  pnt  m  the  grate.  Sorry  to  say  so,  bat  it  is  true, '  and  pity  't  is 
't  is  tma.'  .  .  .  Tu  old  captain  in  *  The  Caztom^  says  pertinently  enough :  <  Science 
is  not  a  dab,  it  is  an  ocean.  It  is  open  to  the  cock-boat  a*  the  frigate.  One  man  car- 
ries across  it  a  freightage  of  ingots,  another  may  fish  there  for  herrings.  Who  can 
ezhanst  the  sea?  Who  can  say  to  intellect,  the  deeps  of  philosophy  are  preAocn- 
pied  7*  .  .  .  Hsu  is  an  advertisement  which  will  apply  to  more  than  one  <  popnlar 
charch'  in  (his  city: 


the  tall  graceftil  dandy,  with  hair  enough  on  his  upper  lip  to  atalT  a  cnahion,  down  to  the 
■dlesa  upstart.    The  object  is  to  form  a  Qapimg  Oorpt,  to  be  m  attendance  at  the  ehnreh  door 

Bch  Sabbath  before  and  after  divine  senrice,  to  stare>at  the  females  aa  they  enter,  and  make 

fenliemanly  and  delleate  remarks  on  their  persona  and  dreaa.  All  who  wish  to  enlist  tn  the 
ill  appear  at  the  yarioos  choroh  doora  next  Sabbath  morning,  where  they  will  be 
,  ana  their  namea,  personal  appearance,  etc.,  reglatered  in  a  book  kept  for  that 
nblished  in  the  newspapers.    To  pverent  a  general  roah,  it  wUl  be  w«U  to  atata 


aboTe  eorpa,  will  appear  at  the  yarioos  church  doors  next  Sabbath  morning,  where  they  will  be 
doly  inspected,  and  their  r ' -"-    — *-^ — *  »-  -  ^^^^  . ^*__^.„^ 

■poae,  andjpublished  in 

t  none  wilfbo  enlisted  who  possess  more  than  ordinary  intallectoa^  c^tadties.* 

Hub  is  a  good  thought  from  the  letter  of  a  correapondent,  in  which  he  laments 
the  neglect  of  early  mental  caltare :  '  How  can  one  reasonably  expect  a  harvest  of 
<  beautiful  things,*  as  Wordsworth  wonld  say,  without  firrt  sowmg  the  seed  ?  Or 
who  would  be  so  unwise,  not  to  say  foolish,  as  to  expect  a  plenteous  crop,  without  firrt 
tilling,  at  the  proper  season,  the  soil  into  which  the  seed  was  cast  7  The  winter  is  not 
the  time  to  sow.    It  is  the  time  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  past  industry  and  cnltwa.    Tlia 
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uganction  of  the  wSm  man  is  in  point:  <  Im  the  m&nung  mm  iky  medJ-  How  in* 
prwoiTe  the  langoa^ !— how  beantiful!  .  Bat  how  can  a  man  aow  in  the  monuBf 
when  the  mornm^  with  him  is  paetT  Tlie  aolntion  of  this  qoeotion  is  as  diflBcolt  as  that 
propoonded  by  Nicoobmus:  '  How  can  a  man  be  bora  when  he  is  old?"  •  .  •  Bm^ 
wsa  has  weU  illastrated  the  'Mmrality  taught  by  tht  Rich  to  the  Pomr'  in  England ; 
but  we  believe  it  is  not  saying  too  mnoh  to  aflkm,  that  on  thie  side  of  the  water  Hm 
'  lesson'  would  not  be  (piite  so  easy  of  aoquisition.  It  is  another  kind  of  frnii  that 
grows  on  the  tree  of  liberty: 


•As  loon  u  the  ureUm  pnper  osn  totter  oat  of  doon»  it  Is  taogkt  to  bqH  off  its  hat;  and  mH 

.1  hslrto  the  quality :  'A  good  little  boy,'  aayt  the  'Squire' ;  'there  'a  a  oa'penny  for  too.'  The 
good  little  boy*  glowa  withjpride.    That  lia'penny  fautila  deep  the  leaaoa  of  bnmility.  Kow 


goea  our  arohin  to  aebooL  Tlien  cornea  of  eonne  the  catocfaiam ;  that  maaoal  of  inorala 
M  thumbed  into  the  heart :  wby  t  Becaoae.  abore  all  other  raanuala,  it  inalata  on  the  rcTcreaee 
dae  to  the  rich.  Beoaeae  it  eapeeially  eiOoina  the  poor  to  be  lowly,  and  to  honor  erery  man 
better  off  than  tfaemaelTea.  A  ponnd  of  honor  to  the  'Squire  and  aa  oanoe  to  the  Beadle.  Then 
the  boy  growa  up ;  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  inatmeta  Um  thoa :  *Be  a  good  boj,  Toa,  and 
1 11  befriend  you ;  tread  in  the  atepa  of  yoar  father;  he  waa  an  ezoellent  man, and  a  great  ioaa 
to  the  pariah ;  he  waa  a  very  civil,  hard-working,  well-behared  creature ;  knew  his  atatioa ;  mind 
sad  do  like  him  I '  Be  perpetual  hard  labor,  and  plenty  of  cringing,  make  the  aaceatnl  rlitaea 
to  be  perpetoated  to  peaaanta  till  (he  day  of  Judgment  Another  inaidloua  diatUlatian  of  mo- 
rality la  conmed,  through  a  general  pnuae  of  the  poor.  You  hear  falae  frienda  of  the  people, 
who  hBTe  an  Idea  of  morala,  half  chiTaliie.  half  paatoral,  agree  In  landing  the  unfortanAte  crea- 


erery  thing  being  taken  away  again ;  and  the  third,  becauae  Content  ia  to  hinder  theae  poor  devib 
from  erer  objecttng  to  a  lot  w  comfortable  tothe  peraons  who  profit  by  it.  TUa  la  the  morality 
tsugfat  by  the  filch  to  the  Poor.'  

*  The  SouTi  Paeeing'  is  the  title  of  a  touching  poem  in  a  late  *  London  AthenBom.* 
A  hnsband  is  looking  upon  the  scarce  cold  fonn  of  hfli  dead  wife : 

*  TikKa  her  faded  hand  hi  Ihhie— 

Hand  that  no  more  anawereth  kindly ; 
See  the  eyea  were  wont  to  ahine, 

Uttering  lore,  now  atarlng  blindly; 
Tendeivheartod,  apeech  departed  — 

Speeeh  that  echoed  ao  dlTlnsly. 

'Runs  no  more  the  oireling  rirer, 

Warming,  brightening  erery  part{ 
Tltere  it  alumbereth  eold  for  CTer— 

Mo  more  merry  leap  and  atart. 
Ho  more  flushing  cheeka  to  bluahiag— 

la  tea  aUeat  home  the  heart  1 

'  Hope  not  anawer  to  your  prayhig  I 
Cold,  reponaeleaa  Ilea  ahe  there. 
Death,  that  erer  will  be  alaying 

Something  gentle,  aomeuing  foir. 
Came  with  numbera  aoft  aa  alumbera — 
She  ia  with  Him  otherwhere  t' 

Tbvm  is  a  hint  in  the  following  passage  from  Soothbt's  *  Doctor*  which  wo  hspe 
wiU  not  be  altogether  lost  npon  oar  New-Haven  censor :  * '  Lerity,*  says  Mr.  Damst. 
*  is  sometunes  a  refuge  from  the  gloom  of  serionsness.  A  man  may  whistle  *  for  wait 
«f  thought,'  or  from  having  too  much  of  it'  *  Poor  creature !'  says  the  ReTorend 
Phiuwaltin  FRTBABn;'<poor  creature t'  little  does  he  thmk  what  an  aoooont  he 
must  one  day  render  for  every  idle  word !'  And  what  account,  odious  man,  if  thoa 
art  a  hypocrite,  and  hardly  less  odious  if  thou  art  sincere  in  thine  abommaUe  craed, 
what  account  wilt  thm  render  for  thine  extempore  prayers  and  thy  set  disoonms? 
My  words,  idle  as  thou  mayst  deem  them,  will  never  stnpify  the  senses  nor  harden  the 
heart,  nor  beoot  the  oonaoience  like  an  opiate  drug!'  Rather  severe,  perhaps,  but 
<  pretty  true.'  .' .  .  <  R.,'  has  made  a  mbtake  surely.  We  said  in  our  *  private  note,'  that 
«R.' had  not  <  pamted/ bat  that  has  sketch  offimd  only  <  memoranda  for  a  ^ 
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wrtitV  Hence  eor  <  deelinstiQD/  The  dilftraioe  between  oar  cetraipODdent*i  dceteh 
and  the  kindred '  model'  we  spoke  of  in  our  note  to  hinii  ii  that  between  a  confnaed 
otowded  eompoiition  in  ait,  in  whieh  nothing  it  diitinet,  and  a  pamting  with  onlj 
threa  or  foar  fignrea,  (JXkib  the  *  Gil-BhM^  pictare  of  EnaomM,  elaewheia  noticed,)  the 
WfeH/ie  esfre$nMi  9t  which  u  every  tUrngt  and  '  teUe  the  whole  story/  We  cannot 
be  niistaken  as  to  the  purport  of  what  we  wrote  to  <  R.'  At  all  events,  oar  decisMm  It 
'  finaL'  .  .  •  TttB  editor  of  the  '  BunkmmmUe  CkrenieU,'  we  pereeiTO,  hat  per- 
nilted  two  or  three  eiroia  to  escape  in  hie  joomal,  whidi  we  did  not  read  until  sobm 
tima  after  it  was  printed.  He  shoold  be  more  carefid,  or  employ  a  better  proof-rMdar. 
Naithar  of  the  enon  ^riiieh  we  note,  however,  is  so  grass  as  that  made  by  a  Freneh 
dsaemg-mastar  among  ns,  who  recently  united  the  mother  of  one  of  his  papib  to  cdl 
at  hia  rooms  on  a  certain  day»  and  *  witness  her  danghtei'i  profligacy !'  Guesi  ha 
meant  *  proficiency.'  ...  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
gieat  thmoughftures  that  ran  along  (he  western  line  of  the  metropolis,  them  is  seen, 
over  a  graas-plat  and  garden,  a  populous  grave-yard ;  a  gloomy  dject  in  a  gloomy 
day,  but  very  beautiful  when  the  moon  silvers  the  thickly-sprinkled  white  stones  that 
l^ea^  in  her  pale  light  There,  last  autumn,  we  paused  one  day  to  see  a  child  laid  in 
the  grave  with  many  teats,  by  an  afflicted  father,  a  German ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
eonaolaUons  ofiered  in  hie  native  tongue  only  added  to  his  distress.  Yesterday,  going 
down  town,  we  saw  that  father  standing  by  the  little  hillock  where  he  had  *  boried  up 

bbbope:* 

•  Tbb  first  bind  TOlce  of  SpriBf  bad  ealled  faltt  forth. 
Receding  mowi  reresled  the  fatal  mowid : 
The  graM  reTirea,  but  not  to  him  revire 
^        Tlie  Joyt  of  parentage :  the  robins  ring; 

That  sweeter  maalot  which  a  ebild'a  whole  Ufe 
Warfolea,  he  cannot  h^ar.' 

"Hie  mourning  father  seemed  in  his  loneliness  to  say :  '  I  shall  go  to  him,  bat  he 
aoll  not  come  back  to  me  2'  .  .  .A  TBoaouoiu.r  accomplished  young  lady,  of  emi- 
nent parity  of  character,  who  has  officiated  as  ^l^oeemeis  for  four  yean  in  one  of  the 
best  families  of  Washington,  is  now  in  New- York,  where  she  is  detained  by  the  iOnem 
of  her  mother ;  and  she  is  desirous  of  employing  the  leisure  time  which  she  can  com- 
mand, in  the  duties  of  a  permanent  or  day-governess  in  a  city  family,  or  one  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  She  has  the  very  best  of  references ;  and  we  hope 
every  admirer  of  filial  aflbction  and  duty,  who  may  be  in  need  of  her  services,  w9I 
addrem  us  in  her  behalf.  .  .  .  Two  numberi  of  a  large  and  well  and  variously 
fined  Saturday  journal,  entitled  *  The  Examiner'  have  been  laid  before  us.  The 
editoia  and  proprietors  are  Meesn.  AaouL^aius  and  Soovuxa ;  the  first  the  late  demo* 
ciatie  candidate  for  Register,  and  the  second,  late  associate-editor  of  <  The  True  Sun* 
daily  journal.  '  Hie  Examiner*  already  affords  evidence  of  rare  corrsspondents  and 
marked  edfitoral  ability.  Among  its  contribators  we  remark  the  name  of  '  Hxif rt,*  of 
whom  we  lately  spoke  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation.  His  valuaUe  services 
have  been  secured  exclusively  for  *  The  Examiner.'  This  journal  has  our  best  wishes 
ftr  its  sacoess ;  a  success  which  we  are  confident  it  will  deserve.  .  .  .  Ws  rejoice 
to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  dtiiens  of  Rhode-Island  upon  the  honor  the/  have  con- 
ibired  upon  their  state  in  the  election  to  its  chief  magistracy  of  tiie  editor  of  the 
'  Providence  Daily  Journal'  Gov,  AirnioNT,  we  believe,  is  the  youngest  man  upon 
whom  such  an  honor  has  been  conferred  in  this  country ;  but  his  commanding  talents, 
his  strict  integrity,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  and  has  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  pob- 
lie  polioy,  render  hfan  ftiHy  equal  to  the  task  which  the  people  of  his  native  state  have 
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laid  upon  his  d&oiildera.  A*  an  old  friend,  we  oongratnlate  Governor  AirrBOifT  upon 
the  appreciative  intelligence  of  his  consUtnents.  .  .  .  WrrHOur  being  poiticnlariy 
an  fait  in  mosical  matten,  we  yet  feel  oniselTes  qualified  from  *  actnal  know- 
ledge and  observation*  to  say,  that  the  'Boudoir  Piccolo  Piano-Forit*  which  has 
snpeiseded  the  '  Grand-Piano*  m  Enit^,  is  a  very  sweet-toned,  haadsoma,  and  ex- 
tremely convenient  and  portable  instrument  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Bboadbis  wiK  con- 
vince any  skeptic  of  the  justice  of  our  praise  who  will  call  upon  him  at  Rilbt  aad  Coh- 
PAirr's  music-store,  No;  397  Broadway.  .  .  •  Notiobs of  the 'American  Art-Union* , 
pictures,  and  of  their  annual  engraving ;  of  the  '  Dusseldorf  CoUeetionof  Painting  ^ 
of  '  The  Era,'  <  Sunday  News*  and  <  Israel's  Herald'  weekly  journals ;  and  of  sevaiai 
new  books,  periodicals,  addresses,  reports,  music,  etc,  prqwred  for  the  present  number, 
we  have  been  compelled,  from  reasons  which  we  trust  will  be  apparent,  to  omit  until 
our  next 


National  Acaobmt  or  Dbsign. — We  have  only  found  leisure  to  visit  twice  ths 
Exhibition  of  Picturec  at  the  National  Academy  of  Deoign,  and  are  therefon 
only  too  glad  to  avail  ounelves  of  the  subjoined  notice  of  some  of  the  more  promment 
paintings,  by  a  capable  correspondent,  whose  judgment  may  be  set  down  as  honestly 
entertained,  and  delivered  <  without  fear  or  favor :'  es.  kvxcx^bocxu. 

Wc  have  now  open  to  the  public  the  twenty-fourth  mnnal  eshibltloD  of  the  Katlonal  Academj 
of  Defiga.  Hie  nunber  of  pletares  smoonts  to  about  three  hundred  and  forty-djc,  InelaiiTc 
of  B  few  drawings,  eto.  It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss — ImpartiAlly,  we  hope — the  merits  of 
tiiose  paintings  wbloh  have  struelc  us  upon  several  rislts  made  to  the  exhibitloa  sinee  its  opea- 
ing.  We  cannot  proceed  to  this  duty  without  insisting  upon  the  strong  claim  the  Academy  hsi 
upon  the  public.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  nucleus  around  which  the  arts  and  tfae 
artists  may  gather.  There  is  no  humbnggery  about  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  Its 
govemors  are  artists,  as  should  ever  be  the  ease  in  institutions  intended  for  the  encouragieasBk 
of  art  In  all  other  associations  intended  to  benefit  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  the  preponderBDes 
Is  always  given  in  tfae  representation  to  the  class  intended  to  be  benefitted.  There  are  dlilla- 
gnJshed  artista  In  the  control  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  whose  names  shed  a  Initre  vpoa 
American  art,  and  afford  a  security  that  its  interests  are  near  and  dear  to  their  hearts.  We  csa 
trust  implicitly  to  this  institution,  as  one  free  from  all  those  low  and  huckstering  charaeterii* 
tics  that  unhappily  blur  the  fair  fame  of  some  other  artistical  iastitations,  not  many  leagaes 
from  where  we  write.  There  are  some  trivial  objections  to  the  convenience  of  locatkm  to  be 
urged  against  the  Academy,  its  rooms  are  fMguingly  high  up,  and  our  breath  is  almost  a- 
haasted  ere  the  saloons  are  reached.  Heaven  help  a  fat  amateur  in  June  who  ventures  As 
ascent  of  those  long-winding,  never-ending  stairs  I  It  may  be  said  that  all  this  is  to  be  expected 
in '  Ugh  art'  We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  council  to  change  the  locale ;  so  that  here- 
after the  exhibitions  will  occur  on  floors  more  convenient  to  the  public. 

The  spareable  space  of '  BCaoa'  for  the  present  month  will  barely  enable  us  to  notice  a  Ibwof 
the  paintings,  and  we  will  take  them  up  as  they  are  numbered  in  the  eatatogue : 

Mo.  1.  Portrait  of  Bight  Entrmd  John  Hn^ktt.  A  good  portrait  of  the  reverend  gentiemas'i 
oanonicals. 

Mo.  6.  Earlf  ReeoUeetiont :  a  Laud§eape:  Iinns.  Mr.  Inicks  Is  rapidly  rishig  into  excesdve 
mannerism,  and  mannerism  of  the  very  worst  kind.  His  fore-ground  trees  are  tfae  same  color 
with  his  middlc'dis^ee  hUls,  and  over  the  whole  picture  a  sad  and  heavy  tone  pervades,  lad 
wonnds  the  eye.  This  young  artist  shSuId  study  the  eolon  of  nature,  and  not  so  much  tiie 
mere  form.  Color  is  fixed  in  nature ;  form  is  arbitrary.  If  he  will  take  our  advice,  he  wiH 
pay  more  attention  to  tiie  various  lights  and  shades  of  his  pictures. 

Mo.  19.  Ckrittrutorin^  the  Daughter  ofjaknu :  H.  E.  WiNNxa.  Here  U  a  picture  replete  with 
ambition ;  would  that  we  could  say,  replete  with  merit ;  and  yet  it  is  not  deficient  in  many  of 
the  <iualities  of  a  good  picture.  It  reminds  us,  in  the  Issge  form  of  the  heads,  and  in  some 
portions  of  the  coloring  of  the  drapery,  of  Wnsr.  The  subject  is  one  that  should  have  iaipirsd 
a  grander  result 
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m^J^RmniOldMMsUKHd'.VfMTn.  Hen  we  Iwve  « traly  fine  pietura,  pdDtod  by  ft  firMh 
end  Tif  orooi  itadeBt  We  mSgbt  objeet  to  Ihe  monotonoafl  gree«  obterrable  Umragbovt  tbe 
laadaeape ;  bat  the  elimate  of  old  England  prodnoea,  by  Iti  ezoeMlre  humidity,  thli  Tery  effeet 
of  Terdore,  so  remerkably  illutnted  in  the  work  before  nt.  The  diatant  church  peering 
ttrongh  the  Tillage  traea,  and  the  pond  in  the  foragxmmd,  with  the  horaea  and  the  wagon,  and 
tte  old  wETtaig  grore  of  traea  breaking  againat  the  aky,  with  their  leef-corered  branchea,  fama 
tte  nudn  elementa  of  thia  tmfliftil  tranaeript  of  nature^ 

No.  49.  Lmdaeaptx  Smutt:  A.  B.  DinuiiA  What  a  atrldehaa  the  worthy  Preaident  of  the 
Aeedemy  taken  within  a  year  I  A  year  ago^  and  faia  afar  and  hia  monntaina  apd  akiea  and  earth 
w«re  all  yellow :  a  yellow  hue  perraded  erery  thing,  end  the  eye  waa  wearied  with  thia  one 
dtetfaMtfre  eharaeteriatie  of  the  aitlat.  But  now  how  all  ia  changed— and  how  changed  for  the 
better  I  We  greet  Mr.  DtnuND  with  pleaaore,  and  eoagratnlata  hi^^  and  American  ar^  at  the 
alteration  he  haa  made  in  hIa  atyle.  Look  at  tUa  gloriooa  pictoxe  before  oa ;  gaze  with  hand- 
proteeted  eye  over  that  range  of  dim  and  avn-powdeied  monntaina,  nntU  yon  catch,  Jnat  OTer 
the  laat  range,  the  aetting  orb  of  day.  The  middle-dlatance  Ilea  in  ahadow,  and  the  fore-groond, 
made  vp  of  roeki  and  waring  pinea,  gleama  and  glitters  in  the  last  rays  of  the  aon.  Tb  add  to 
the  lonely  deaolation  of  the  acene,  a  bear  is  introdueed  in  the  fore-groond,  sole  ocenpant  of 
the  Teat  soUtodes  tiiat  Ue  beneath  and  around  him. 

Ho.  62. '  7%e  amur*»  Vktim^  noc  Ms  Prixe  :*  J.  W.  AvmTBoir.    A  moat  horrid  picture. 

Ha  64.  Seem  fnm  *  Meammfor  Jfssfurc :'  Jabxd  B.  Flaoo.  Here  ia  a  performance  of  ex- 
qoialto  feeling  in  color  and  general  tone.  The  fMeoflaAan.  is  filled  with  poetry,  and  the  story 
In  told  with  an  eloquent  pendL  Mr.  Flao«  has  an  eye  of  great  discrimination  in  the  adapta- 
tloB  of  color,  and  with  hia  delicate  handling,  and  keen  perception  of  historic  truth,  will  speedUy 
naaume  bis  true  poeitlon  in  the  ranka  of  art,  if  he  haa  not  already  obtained  it 

Ho.  6B.  Tka  AngA  appmHng  to  tk§  Mmja,  u  tk§  Sqmkkn  qf  tk»  Lord:  D.  Hujummoy,  H.  A. 
How  diiilcult  soerer  it  haa  been  found  to  ezprcM  in  language  the  appearance  of  celestia]  beinga, 
nnd  giro  form  to  airy  notUnga,  we  still  hare  em  thought  it  much  more  dliBcult  for  the  painter 
to  express  upon  canraaa  tiie  dim  and  dirine  beauty  that  should  appertain  to  an  angeUe  being. 
Color  but  occupies  tiie  space  of  form,  and  preaents  to  us  either  a  handsome  lemale  or  a  good- 
looking  youth  with  wings.  The  angels  of  Sunns  were  pointed  with  a  heary  hand,  and  it  ia 
pnszling  to  hnagtne  how  the  little  blue  piniona  ooold  support  in  mid-air  the  ftt  red  bodies  of 
their  angello  ownera.  Mr.  HvimiffaTOiv,  however  dUBcult  hia  task,  haa  glten  us  the  head  of  a 
eweet  and  holy  riaitant  It  Is  a  head  that  expreaaee  the  moat  dispassionate  character,  and  haa 
afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity  of  indulgtaig  in  thoae  pure  tinto  for  which  heistoremarkableu 
The  kneeling  Maet  ia  good  in  color  but  bad  in  drawing.  Altogether,  this  picture  is  worthy  of 
Mr.  HmmHOTon's  wide^read  and  well-eamed  reputation. 

Paob  esddblta  two  pletorea  this  year.  They  are  both  male  heeda,  remarkably  well-drawn  sod 
modelled,  and  unqueationably  close  resemblancea  of  thebr  orlginalsL  The  handa  of  Number  77 
are  beyond  all  praise.  We  cannot  say  that  we  altogether  aHect  Proa's  preaent  style  of  color. 
Our  recollection  of  some  of  his  earlier  pictorea  induces  the  beUef  that  his  dose  application  to 
ftia  particular  branch  of  his  art;  instead  of  bringing  him  nearer  nature,  haa  led  him  somewhat 
aatray.  TmliifBlasmanyof  Us  tonea  are,  the  general  effect  of  his  pictures  is  sueh  as  to  oreato 
a  doubt  whether  the  light  of  hearen  shone  uninterruptedly  or  through  some  colored  medium 
upon  his  sitters'  laces.  Where,  howerer,  there  is  so  much  to  claim  admiration,  it  aeems  almoat 
hypercritical  to  speak  at  all  dispndsingly.  Paob  ia  an  acknowledged  miater  in  his  profoadon, 
and  fai  many  rsapecte  haa  no  superior,  eren  if  he  haa  an  equal. 

Ho.  107.  VUm  in  BmrowdmlU:  J.  B.  Pno.  TUa  ia  a  beautUhl  elfoet  of  eolor,  but  we  haTe 
teen  ao  many  late  pletorea  by  this  eminent  aaaster  that  we  wQl  not  dwell  upon  this  one  of  hia 
earlier  works,  it  being  uxOnst  to  criticise  Aat  which  ia  so  unequal  to  tte  matured  efforts  of  his 
genius.  We  will  only  simply  remark,  that  a  mistake  haa  been  made  in  the  catalogue  in  loeating 
Mr.  Pnn  at  Newark,  New-Jersey.  He  is  at  this  preaent  time  in  or  near  London,  where  he  hae 
reaided  for  many  yeara.  England  is  his  birth-place,  and  his  rank  is  Tory  hi^  in  the  English 
schools  of  art. 

Rockf  aeauomtJUJtmiaia:  JnaoTiiJOT.    Exceedingly  sweet  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  detalL 

No.  ISM.  XMMrdda.*  T.  P.  Bossitu.  A  heed  weU  painted,  but  not  the  *E«nuLnA\of 
Viorom  Huflo,  by  any  means. 

Naiai.  WettRttk^lkm-Bmrn:  F.  E.  Cbuiob.  Mr.  CnuacBhasglTenhere  aftlthfol,  natural 
picture.  While  we  admire  to  ezeeas  some  of  the  smaller  works  of  tUa  gentleman,  we  can- 
not  acknowledge  our  adairttlon  of  hia  lafgar  eftnti.   His*  Storm  in  the  Alps^*  from  *Cbiuib 
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Babold,*  if  but  a  repetkm  of  hli  •  AboTe  iSbut  CfitmAa,*  in  the  0in««7  of  ttfrAzt-UaloB ;  nA  te 
both  tfaM«  pictoiw,  Chough  we  htre  oxqniflUa  haadliiiff  la  aUthe  detilb,  than  ta  wintiBf  th«l 
iiml,  Chat  feellBf  for  the  rablime,  that  ahoold  ebaracteiise  the  temm  attemptod  to  bo  i«pM» 
aented.  It  iaaotenooghtopaintblaatod  to«eB,Mdn>niBf  elondf^aadaiaahof  Ughtaiag^to 
onata  in  the  mind  the  Idea  of  etonental  horror  nd  oonftuiea :  Ocre  maafe  bo  r<inipooiliaa 
aad  aaitj  in  the  work,  aad  naall  iaiddeata  by  which  to  ooBttraat  the  awfU  war  that  ia  lagfac 
among  Che  lightnlng-riren  peaka  of  the  moaataiaa. 

Mo.  la.  A  Vititmt  C.  DBAS.  What  hare  we  herat  HOw  dkeatn^  the  haaaaa  aafiran 
ftma  thoae  wiadJag  MipeBtii  aad  rdeaae  thorn  from  thooe  laagi,  ao  wild,  ao  horriUo,  of  dMpo- 
laaa,  aaknown  monatara  f  UatilwedodiaeataBglo,waaaBBBakeaotUagofthlaoxtraardiaaiy 
ofibrtof  paiat.  Yoa maat  aepanto  the befaigB tiiat  fferaggle  aad  die  hi  the btao  wavoa of  tto 
mjatle  aea,  aad  than  whea  yoa  hare  doae  ao,  yon  wiU  bo  aalaaiahedatthe  beoatf  aad  detteacy 
of  the  haadHng,  aad  the  eorractaeaa  of  the  drawlag.  ▲'▼lalon.'iaitl  Tea,aadahoRldoBel 
Dofpalr  aad  Death  are  together,  aad  Froasy  glarea  from  the  blood*red  aoekota  of  the  Tidfaaa, 
aad  hannting  wehid  thooghti  ariae,  aa  we  refleetoTer  thla  aiagnlar  oibrt  of  talent. 

Fmtnk ofamArtiM:  C.  L.  Eluott, N.  A.  Mr.  EixsoR  haa  eatabliahed  hla  faaM  apoa  a 
baaia  80  aoM,  that  atCaek  ooold  do  him  BO  ta^ory,  aad  oompliBMatacaroely  afford  him  pleeaoo. 
Conacioaa  of  liia  owa  powera,  he  porraef  Ida  peooHar  Bielhodof  oolor  aad  drawlaf,  boA  ao 
diatlngaiahed  for  their  brilUaacy  aad  ooRoetaeaa.  'nehead  befoeaa  laanlaeatlypalated; 
bat  aa  we  are  to  aotiee  aaotber  plotora  by  thia  artlat»  we  will  reaerre  oar  ramarka  mtfO  wo 
raaeh  itia  the  catalogoe. 

Partrailo/aXad^:C.C.IiroBAM,N.A.    Mr.  IiroiUM  ia  eelebnrted  for  hia  ftmalo  poitniti, 
and  thia  eflbrt»  after  a  lorely  orlglaal,  jnatifiea  the  poaitioa  awarded  to  him  on  aU  aidea.   The 
oaqoiaite  flaiih  aad  beaatifBl  eoatoar  of  hia  oatUae,  the  teato  of  poaitiop,  Che  expraaaioa,  aad 
tlie  perfaeC  eolor,  all  haTe  oomblaed  .to  prodaee  a  portralti  of  whieh  the  artia^  the  haabaad, . 
evoa  file  origiaal  heraelt  might  weU  be  proad^ 

Mo.160.  Mommain  Sarmm:  A-B-Dubakd^  P.  ICA.  Tarawe  fromtho  awoetfiMO  of  wosBaato 
the  limpid  brook,  the  dimmoontaia,  aad  tlie  ahada-yieldiagtoeea.  Bore  ia  a  complete  aelogaa of 
paiat.  Kerer  did  DoBAMD  prodaee  a  better  pietaro—oaeaofaU  of  taodeneaa  aad  trath.  See 
over  tlie  waviag  woodathe  vapory  effect  of  light ;  eatoh  the  aparkliag  brook,  tombliag  ameag 
roeka;  hide  yoaraeli;ieetyoadiatarb  that  liateaiagat^';  tread  lightiy  over  the  atoaaa,  for  fear 
that  you  may  raffle  the  Uaqpld  aarfooe  of  the  moaataia-atroam ;  Uo  proatrato  oa  one  of  thoae 
roeka,  aad  gaxe  throagh  the  iateriaeiag  braacbea  of  thoae  foreat-kiaga ;  and,  lallod  by  the  lip- 
pliag  flow  of  Water,  aleep,  aad  dream  of  a  ayWaa  paradiae,  for  yoa  are  ia  oae  bow. 

Mo.188.  7ViiNMt^Jofti»£NM,tA<£^armir:  W.W.  WorasBapooM,  A.  Wecaabeartea- 
tioMmy  to  the  troth  of  thia  pictora,  for  we  have  often  atoodoaderita  old  gable,  and  looked  apon 
the  droU  flgare  of  the  reformer  atack  ia  the  wall.  Tliia  pietoro  la  oae  of  Talao,  boHi  from  iCi 
hiatotieal  eoneetaeaa  aad  delicacy  of  color. 
,  Mo.  iMM.  Poffraft^oXad^:  C.L.  Elliott,  M.  A.  Wfayiathiipietoreinaobadallghtt  Bat 
after  all,  doai  it  make  aay  great  differeaoet  PortraltofaLady :  myateiyofporCMtarol  Whoae 
hoad  ia  thia,  that  Elliott  haa  aogiTeaUfo  to  oa  the  daUfleld  of  oaavaMf  HeralaorCwithoat 
eibrt;  color  witfaoat  paiat;  breath  wltbout  lifo,aBd  glaacii^  eyof  that  apeak  throagh  their 
wiakleaa  Uda.  Tba  dreamy  effeot  girea  to  the  eyef  la  thla  portrait  ia  magleaL  The  opeafaig 
Upa,aboat  to  apeoi^Mroaoaataral  that  yoa  ahaoat  foal  hMliaed  to  liatoa  to  the  toIoo  that  yoa 
oapaottoiaaaotheCe.  ELUorr*a  power  Ilea  lathe  almpUd^  with  which  he  prodaeea  hia  va- 
aalti;  aad  tiioae  reaalta,  ia  tiieir  effect  apon  the  apeetator  who  will  ftTamiae  them,  are  appa- 
really  the  reaolt  of 'oomplioated  labor.  Bat  It  la  aoC  ao.  Heworka,llkeallotfaarmeaof  eaii- 
aeatg^aiaa,  in  the  aimplaat  method;  a  metJiod  naattalaahlo  by  ordiaary  mfaida,  Hehaabreadti^ 
with  nflnemeat  and  geaHeaoai  with  atreagtfa. 

Mo.  S17.  Fancy  PiiM^to  water  caforoaJhwfyjT.  a  OanoBB.  maexoallqniartiat  haa  only  two 
pietaroate  the  exhIbiClon  thla  year.  Bia  frney-pieco  to  the  head  of  a  female,  with  eyoaapUftad. 
Ihaio  to  a  aweetoeai  and  rafiaameat  ia  the  ooioriag  of  Mr.  OwxoB^  that  wm  alwaya  command 
admiration,  aad  we  are  happy  that  hto  poriHoa  toao  high  aaiong  the  adatotare-patatora  of  the 


We  had  BMiked  aevoral  oilier  pfotarea  for  aodoe,  bataio  compelled  to  paaae;  There  to 
BO  more  difflealt  taak  thaa  that  of  artiatleal  erltidam ;  aoae  more  thenkloaa  |  bat  aa  the  Aeadaaqp 
appoali  Tij  ita  infifnloMi  aail  fwpirrin—  t-  tir  'Trn"--*"*'  p~>i^  ^  t*^  ..«■>— «i*y^  »>  i.^«« 
fototttobooarda^toipeak&oelyaadeaadldlyof  the  worka of  art apoBita  walla.  Wehara 
ooilited  many  of  eareltanco,  tot  the  hope.  Hiat  wo  BMy  bo  able  to  doroteai^  pogao  to  their 
I  ia  the  Best  aamber  of  Che  I 


; : i 

*  Ws  regard  it  u  the  wvry  b«at  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.*  —  SL  JJhmu  (  VL)  JtmnuL 

*  Thx  KmcsEnBOCKxn  was  received  with  unfailinf  piiactunlity  on  the  jh-it  d  the  mointh,  whieh 
however  ia  the  least  merU  of  this  syreeehle  wisreihiny }  fior  its  coolenu  ere  as  invariably  good  as 
its  appearance  is  punctuaL'— Wu.z.ia»  Guxxxk  Bstaht,  t»  Vu  Ittm-Tork  £90iiAmg  Pest 

*  Tkk  last  KNXCKSKBoeKsn  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  leas  than  twenty-four  original  ar» 
tieles^  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  tome  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  filter's 
TakU  u  in  Mr.  Cujtx's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree*' 

Ntm-'Tark  OmmmercM  Ade§rH»«r, 

*  Tbk  KmcxxmBOcnxB  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  ia  age.  It  exliibits  a  month^ 
variety  of  contribations  unsurpassed  in  namber  or  ability.'— AMsneZ  /iits{%eBe<r. 

*  Thx  KmaCKBBOCKXJt  is  ooe  of  the  most  valuable  Magaxinee  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  an  cooi- 
peiition  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Jlbmtjf  Argtu. 

*Tnc  KNicKJBABocxen  BIagazine  is  now  beyond  a  question  ikt  magazine  of  the  oountry.  Who- 
ever wishes  his  money's  worih,  and  something  over,  let  him  sulMcribe  now  to  '  Old  Knxcx,*  and  our 
word  for  it,  the  E«liior'8  Tuble  aloue  will  amply  satisfy  his  ezpeetstlons.  It  is  not  a  periodical  to  be 
lightly  glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  hut  it  forms  a  librarsp  book  to  save  and  re-read.  A  set  of  the 
KxrcxERBOCKBR,  bouiid  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  oar  popular  libraries,  is  moreconsul* 
ted  (so  the  Ubrarisn  has  olYen  lold  us)  tban'any  other  similar  work.'— ^ien  JDoity  TVoiiser^l. 

I'  Pbbbidbbt  £vbkbty,  or  Habvabo  Colxbcx,  late  Mimuteb  to  Euglano.  — *1  peruse  the 
KmCKEKBocKBB  With  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.* 

Hon.  J.  K.  PAtTLDiRo,  LATE  Sbcretart  or  THE  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  KmcusB- 
BocxxB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  p«riodieals.' 
Paor.  LoNcrELLow,  Cambxidob  Univxbsxtt.  — '  The  KmcKKmBocKXa  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
•    ter.    It  is  superior  to  moat  of  the  English  magazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubscribers.' 

HoKT.  KoBSBT  M.  Chablton,  Gbobcia.  —'The  KnicxkbbooXBB  is  a  work  wbldi  requires  no  pufT* 
I    ing ;  and  1  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  1  recommend  it.* 
I       BUbb.  L.  H.  SxaouRNBT. — *  I  have  long  regarded  the  Knickxbbocxxb  as  the  best  periodical  in 
I    America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  ^road.' 

Tkk  LomwN  *TiaR8.'— *The  London  '  TYbms*  commends  the  Knicxxbsockxb  in  eordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub* 
licaUou.'  —  LovfBON  Cob.  N.  Y.  *  Ev.  Stab.' 

Thx  London  EZAanNxn. — 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States,  lu  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  ol  imita- 
tion by  our  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.' 

London  *  Mobnino  Crboniclx.—*  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
aider  this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicala.  Ita  contents  are  highly  intercstiBg;  in- 
structive and  amusing.*  ^ 

Thx  London  Litkrabt  Gazxttb.— 'The  taste  and  talent  which  the Knxcxxbbockxk displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readen.' 

London  HxraoroLrrAN  Monthly  Maoazxnx.  — -  'We  have  read  several  numbera  of  this  tal- 
anted  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
zation to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.* 

London  *  Athznjccm.*— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  Tk*  KnUkerb0€i9r*  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  atory,'  etc 

Sib  Edwabo  Bulwxb  Lttton.  — '  The  Knickbbbockeb  is  the  best  American  periodical  have 
yet  aeen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.' 

CThablxs  Dicxxnb,  Etq, — I  read  the  Knxcxxbsockbr  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  ae  Mr.  Ibtxno.' 

Rxv.  Dr.  Dicx,, Scotland.—  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Rnxckxbbockxb  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  taem  to  potoess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appeara  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
tastes  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Nabbtat. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  —  spMted,  various,  and  originaL  I  hope 
my  'AToensAtns'  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  whieh  it  wHl  Ibd  itseUl' 

Tuufs— 9^  P^'  annaro    n  ftdvance.    All  remittancec  mmt  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESTON,  Pabliaher. 
—  139  Nawau-fltreet,  New- York. 

Thk  following  penona  are  authorized  to  reeeire  rabecribera  and  collect  ■ubseiip- 
tiona  on  account  of  the  Knicksrbockbr  Maoazinb. 

Mr.  Hemrt  M.  Lbwib  is  oar  Travellisg  Agent  for  Alabama  and  TennetBee,  aasiaied 
by  Jno.  C.  Brbtt. 

Mr.  IflRASL  E.  Jamxb,  for  the  Southern  and  Soath-weatem  Statee,  aMted  by 
Jaheb  K.  Whipple,  Wiluam  H.  Weld,  O.  R  P.  Stem,  John  R  Weld,  T.  S. 
Waterman,  John  CoLLme,  Jas.  Peering,  Albert  K  Welunoton,  R.  S.  James, 
Charixs  E.  MuflTiN  and  M.  F.  Taylor. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wiseonan,  aasisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  T.  Gardner  SMFfH,  Frederick  J.  Hawse,  John  W. 
Armstrono,  Jaben  Taylor,  E.  M.  Stsyembon,  W.  Ramsey  vnd  pERRn  Looke. 

^ —  _____ — __ — _ — { 


3Sot\£t  to  jSitb0cnbtrs  arib  Agents. 

The  Bubscriber,  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Knicker- 
BOOKER  Magazine,  hereby  informs  the  subscribers  an  J  agents  that 
the  proprietors  have  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston  their  agent  to 
attend  to  all  the  business  of  said  Magazine.  All  moneys  due  from 
subscribers  and  from  agents  will  hereafter  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hveston, 
to  Vtrhom  all  communications  regarding  the  husifiess  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker should  be  addressed.  j^^^  ^^^^^ 

Nw-York,  Feb.  1, 1849.  

AOBNTS  WANTBD  FOB  TBB  SNIOKBBBOCKfiB  BSAOAZHOS. 

Enterprising,  active  agents  are  w^anted  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  United  States,  to  procure  subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker. 
To  competent,  a\;tive  persons,  with  satisfactory  references,  the  most 
liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.  Apply,  pos^pBid,  to  Sahvel  Hues- 
ton,  139  Nassau-street. 

GREAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 
FOUR  YEARS  FOR  TEN  DOLLARS! 

The  undersigned  will  give  the  Volumes  of  the  ELnickerbocker 
for  the  years  1847,  '48,  '49  and  '50,  to  all  persons  who  will  remit  to 
him  ten  doUarM^  in  funds  current  in  this  city,  post-paid. 

Samuel  Huebton, 

139  Nassau-street. 


^cnt0  for  tl)t  Cnukerbocktr. 


NXW^TOBX.  XAATLiUyD. 


W.  C.  UtUe  Sl  Co. Albany. 

J.  C.  DerbT  d&  Co.,.. Anborn. 

T.  8.  Hawki, Bufiklo. 


CroibT  &  Nidiols,  •••• . . — Boston. 

T.  Wfley,  Jr,^; " 

Redding  it  Co.,. ••...... ** 

CONTTiCnCUT. 

A.H.Ma]tb7, ^ New-HaTsn. 

BroWB  &  PBraona,. Bajtford. 

KZW-JKBJST. 

A.L.D«mii% Newark. 

FBKK8TLVANIA* 

G.B.Zi€beTftCo.,....,^ PbUadelphUu 


Wi|.  Taylor, Baltimore. 

riSTmiCT  OF  C0I.IJ1IBTA. 

Frank  Tqrlor,  •...•...•••..■••..  Waebfaiftos. 
M.Boalleinet, MobOe. 

LOUISI.Al«A« 

J.  C.  Morgan New>Orleana. 

'OBXO. 

C.  W.  Janea, CfatcfaunlL 

BTissouaz. 
E.K.  Woodward...... StLoula. 

n»TDCKY. 

Geo.  W.  Noble, Lovarme. 
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EDtTED    BT     LKWIS    OATLORD    CLARK. 


The  Thirty-thjiid  Volumx  of  the  KmcnEBBocEBB  Bf  AOAzmB  oommaneed  on  the  | 
first  of  Janaaiy,  184d.     The  work  hu  been  00  Umg  before  thepoMie,  that  it  it  not  ■ 
deemed  neceeaary  to  enlarge  upon  ita  olaims  to  general  favor.    Tie  annexed  Lat  of  * 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  woric,  (n|>  to  and  indudiag 
the  last  number)  will  simiciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popolarity : 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILLIAM  C.  BRYANT. 
J.  FCNIHOKE  COOPBR, 
FITZ-GREENC  HALLECK, 
Peof.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
M1S8  C.  M.  REDGWICK, 
Rev.  WM.  WARE, 
Hon.  LEWIS  CASS, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
Sin  C.  L.  BULWER, 
Rxv.ORVlLLE  DEWEY. 
J.  H.  PRESCOTT.  Esq., 
How.  R.  M.  CHARLTON, 
JAMES  G.  PERCIVAL, 
Gov.  W.  II.  SEWARD, 
Hon.  R.  H.  WILDE. 
JAliED  SPARKS, 
♦  HARRY  FRANCO,* 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE, 
Mas.  L.  H.  SIGOUKNEY, 
Rev.  Db.  BETHUNE, 
Mfti.KIRKLAND,(MiiryCktTwO 
Miss  LESLIE. 
W.  D.  GALLAGHER, 
Hon.  judge  CONRAD, 
Dr.  a  W.  HOLMES, 
THOS.W.  PARSONS, 
Prok.  HITCHCOCK, 
Mas.  E. C.EMBURY, 
Hon.  D.  D.  BARNARD. 
J.  P.  BROWN,  Coattantinople. 


F.W.EDMONDS, 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES  ASTOR  BRifiTfiD 

Mbs.  oilman.  (S.  C.) 

E.T.T.  MARTIN, 
H.W.ELLSWORTH, 
H.  J.  RAYMOND.  E«^ 
H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 
Rxf.  J.  PIERPONT, 
CoL.  T.  S.  McKENNY. 
PHILIP  HONE,  Ea^ 
JOHN  T.  IRVING, 
ALBERT  PIKE.  EaQ. 
RsT.  HENRY  BA8C0H, 
CHARLES  SPRAGI7E, 
RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 
PARK  BEN  JAM  U«, 
THEODORE  8.  FAY. 
Mrs.  fanny  R.  BUTLER. 
MisaCH  ARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 
Hon.  JAS.  RENT. 
Rkv.  WALTER  COLTON, 
PRESIDENT  DUER, 
M188  H.F.GOULD. 
Hon.  judge  HALL.  (III.) 
ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Esq 
Paor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 
ALFRED  B.  STREET. 
JOHN  WATERS, 
CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE. 


CHARLES  N.  LEIH'P. 
Boir.  G.  C.  VKRPLANCK 
J.  N.  BELLOWS. 
RcT.  Ma.  GANNETT,  (Ham.)     I 
PROFESSOR  f  ELTON, 
STACY  G.  POTTS,  I 

J.  6.  WHITTIER. 
H.  W.  ROCKWELL, 
WILLIAM  PITT  PALMER, 
,  ROBERT  8.  CHILTUN,  ElQ 
DB.A.BRIGHAM. 
FREDERICK  W.SHELTQIf, 
EDWARD  S.GOULD, 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 
Mas.  E.  F.  ELLET.  < 

HORACE  GREELEY, 
Bar.  Da.  PI8E,  ' 

THOMAS  W.STORROW.EiQ 
RXT.  R.H.BACON. 
P.  8.  COZZEN8,  Esq. 
H.  T.TUCKER  MAN, 
Ma«.  M.  E.  HEWITT,  > 

Pbof.  JAMES  J.  MAFX8,  | 

J.H.SHELDON,Ja., 
J.G.8AXE,EsQ, 
JOHN  HENRY  BOPKINS^T.) 
J.  P.  JACKSON.  AiuBAXA, 
Ma.  F.  PARKBIAN,  (Bonoa^ 


JAS.  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
*  PETER  6CHEMIL.' 
JAS.  A.  SWAN. 
R.  H.  BTODDARa 


JAMES  BROOKS, 
Rxv.  Da.  SPRING, 

TmB  ibre^iag  lUt  included  rIm  while  living  RoBsaf  Soomcr,  Rev.  Timotbt  Flist,  MImLa*- 
DOM,  Ch.  Ji7«ticb  Mbllcm,  TraoHB  Powsa.  Rossar  C.  Bands,  Willis  GATLoao  Cliu,*R  & 
Thatchbr,  Dr.  Calks  TxcxMoa,  Wm.  H.  Simmoks,  John  SAUDsaMN.  the  ^Amancaa  ia  Ptrii,* 
NiCHOLA*  Biddls,  Mias  MAav-AMiiE  BaowNS,  (Mrs.  Gray,)  Eaglsnd,  Rev.  Dr.  BaAMTLsr,  floats 
Carolina,  William  L.  Stone,  Rev. Dr.  Beailsy, Now-Jeraey,  J.  H.  Hillhoosk,  CapuF.MASaTAT, 
JoscPH  C.  Nbal,  Rev.  W.  B.  O.  Pbabody.  Hbnby  BbcvooRt,  and  other  disKiuguiahed  writan  who 
have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  rollowias  notices  of  the  KmcKxaBOCKSa  are  ftom  the  Aaeri- 
can  and  English  presa,  and  from  American  and  Brittah  wriurs  of  distinctien  t 

*TaK  KNiCKSBBOcna.*  ~  The  last  number  of  thia  venerabls  and  widely-popular  Bsriodkil 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type.  In  all  ita  departments  $  and  ia  its  ries  and  aivsrafisd 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  BMist  agreeable  and  entertaining  Mag8siBepab> 
lished  in  the  United  States.  When  we  lirat  surted  the  old  *N«w-Yorker,*  our  friend  ClaU  ^ 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  KNicKKaBocxKa  about  a  twelvementh;  it  haa  now  reached  asifs 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  Aiet  whiair  literally  *  speaks  volumes'  ia  pniit 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  bean  iisasd 
under  .CLAaX's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evideaee  of  editorial  care,  and  aaiisai 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  i^  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  thii 
country  or  Europe,  ao  thoroughly  edited^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  cea- 
tributors  embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  sids  sf 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  aad  ia  rich  variety ;  wfciK 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editoriiJ  department  haa  regularly  iocraased  In  varifty 
and  abundanee.'^iVin».rarik  Dailf  TViftmM. 

*  NoTHiNO  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfhiling  prompdtade  of  thia  old  Monthly,  azeept  V*^^  \ 
its  constant  and  consuntly  increasing  eaoellenoe.    Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  asIM  I 
atymptotf,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  iafiaiisly  «<•  | 
tended,  never  to  intersect.    The  KNicxBasocKsa,  which  has  reached  an  ags  for  a  MagasUis  Bau 
greyer  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  s  more  marvelloas  mirsrla,  hsi 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellencs;  andyetitssensto 
have  an  txcBlnor^  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.    How  it  is  dona  sir 
friend  Clabk  may  underatand— but  it  la  a  aealed  mystery  to  ua.    There  is  no  pubhcatiwi  Is  tw 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  aa  the  E4iMm*9  TsUa  of  the  KiocSSB- 
bocuu.*— iYcm-Farft  Omttur  mtd  JRwnarw, 

BT  g^  <*»d  ^^t*/  Cmr-a  I 


ORIGINAL     PAPERS. 


A«T.  I.    THE  SAINT  LEQER  PAPERS.    SsooRD  Sx&zu, 471 

II.    OUR  WINTER  BIRDS :  THE  OWL.    Br  W.  H.  C.  HosKSB,  Esq, 483 
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STo   Snbscribtrs  in  "^vvtatB. 


.Subscribers  who  are  in  arrears  will  please  take  notice  that  the 
recent  change  in  the  proprietorship  of  this  Magazine  renders  it  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  all  the  outstanding  claims  should  be  liqui- 
dated as  early  as  possible.  The  business  of  dunmng  is  equally  un- 
pleasant to  all  parties,  and  we  trust  this  notice  will  make  all  fuxther 
and  more  direct  applicadon  for  the  small  amounts  due  from  each, 
wholly  unnecessary.    Please  remit  by  mail  to 

S.   HUBSTONy 

139  Nassau-et 
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THE     SAINT     LE6ER    PAPERS. 


Dat-break  throuffhout  Germany  is  the  hour  for  breakfast 
At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  May^  17  —  ,1  was 
seated  at  the  table  of  the  '  Weiss-Scb  wui'  in  Leipsic,  in  company  with 
several  persons  who  were  on  that  morning  to  take  the  schneil-post  for 

What  sent  me  to  Dresden  1 

The  hope  of  Teseuing  Leila  St.  Leger  from  Laurent  de  Yautrey. 

How  was  I  to  effect  this  even  if  I  could  find  Leila,  which  was 
doubtful  enough  t 

I  did  not  stop  to  answer  the  question.  I  determined  to  trust  to  the 
hour  and  to  the  circumstance.  Full  of  new  projects  and  plans  with- 
out  number,  I  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  rising  from  the  table, 
paced  up  and  down  the  hall  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ponder- 
ous vehicle  which  was  to  transport  us  to  me  capital  of  Saxony. 

Mine  host,  perceiving  that  I  had  done  poor  lusdce  to  the  morning 
meal,  insisted  that  I  should  strengthen  myself  with  a  glass  of  schnapps, 
which  it  would  have  been  discourteous  to  refuse ;  after  which,  and 
purely  as  a  matter  of  self  defence  to  prevent  further  interruption,  I 
lighted  my  meerschaum  and  resumed  my  walk. 

At  length  a  noise  resembling  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  was 
heard,  and  shortly  after,  drawn  by  some  ten  or  twelve  crazy  horses, 
the  schnell-post  came  rumbling  down  the  street. 

By  means  of  kicks  and  screams  and  the  free  use  of  the  whip  inter- 
spersed with  sundry  oaths  made  up  of  a/'a&TM,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  dispersed  builders  of  Babel,  the  bedlam-looking  steeds 
were  finally  persuaded  to  stand  still. 

I  bid  my  host  farewell,  and  distributing  a  few  groschens  among  the 
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civil  attendants,  I  mounted  the  ladder,  meerechaum  in  hand,  and  after 
a  short  journey  arrived  safe  —  inside. 

Another  set-to  then  commenced.  The  kicks  and  screams  and  whip 
and  oaths,  were  plied  with  an  impartial  distribution ;  and  presently  at 
the  rattling  pace  of  four  miles  the  hour  we  took  leave  of  the  'book- 
shelf of  Germany. 

And  who  were  *  we,'  who  with  one  accord  had  sought  a  common 
<]estination  on  that  same  morning  1 

At  first,  owing  to  the  dense  vapor  of  tobacco  smoke,  I  was  unable 
to  satisfy  myself  on  that  point,  but  as  we  left  the  tov^n,  the  air  had  a 
freer  course  through  the  windows,  and  I  found  opportunity  to  inspect 
my  fellow  travellers. 

There  were  five  beside  myself  inside ;  how  many  were  in  front 
and  rear  and  upon  the  top  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  mside  contained 
just  six  including  myself.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  for  I 
counted  my.  companions  several  times. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  substantial  looking  Dutchmen,  with 
staid  appearance  and  civil  demeanor.  Your  German  is  a  humane  and 
a  polite  man.  He  does  not  possess  that  busy  politeness  which  under 
cover  of  a  benevolent  assiduity,  scrutinizes  your  dress,  even  to  the 
most  minute  portion  thereof,  which  pries  into  the  very  recesses  of 
your  pocket,  which  values  each  article  of  your  luggage,  and  puts  a 
price  even  upon  your  own  importance ;  but  on  the  contrary,  bis  is  that 
unostentatious,  unobtrusive  civility  which  permits  every  one  to  enjoy 
his  own  quiet  after  his  own  fashion,  and  busy  himself  with  his  own 
reflections  without  interruption,  which  answers  a  proper  question  with 
candor,  without  following  up  the  advantage  by  seeking  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity. 

One  —  two  —  three  —  four.  I  stuck  at  the  fifth  man  each  time. 
Not  that  I  made  any  mistake  in  the  count ;  there  were  five  beside 
myself;  but  this  same  '  fifth'  personage  baffled  all  my  tonjectures  as 
to  his  nation,  kindred,  language  or  occupation.  The  four  were  Dutch, 
I  was  sure  enough  of  that.  Not  that  they  were  just  alike,  for  one 
might  have  been  a  professor,  another  a  dealer  in  laces,  the  third  a 
manufacturer  of  porcelain,  the  fourth  a  stadtholder,  but  all  G^ennan^ 
not  a  doubt  of  it. 

This  fifth  man,  he  was  my  tis^d-vis,  how  could  I  help  looking  at 
himi 

Presently  he  dropped  asleep ;   then  I  looked  at  him  the  more 
steadily.    In  the  first  place  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  conjec- 
ture his  age.    One  could  make  him  appear  almost  any  number  of 
years  old  from  twenty  up  to  forty-five.     The  lines  with  which  anxie- 
ties or  disappointments  or  pressing  cares  encircle  the  face,  the  fore- 
head,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  could  be  distinctly  traced  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sleeper  —  strange  that  such  heart-ache  characters  should 
be  in  circles,  instead  of  sharp  angles  and  straight  lines  —  but  then  the        I 
mouth  even  in  slumber  seemed  to  set  these  lines  at  defiance.    1^        | 
was  an  honest  mouth  from  each  comer  round  to  the  embouchure ;  hnl        ^ 
for  all  that  the  lips  wero  compressed ;    whether  in  the  BeV-teijmS 
honesty  of  a  pure  heart,  or  in  stem  resolution,  or  in  bitter  endurance        | 
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I  could  not  determine.  The  character  of  the  face  told  forty-fiye ; 
a  something  distinct  from  that,  partaking  of  innocence  and  simpli- 
eaty,  said  twenty.  But  little  coald  be  seen  of  the  forehead,  for  an 
immense  quantity  of  tangled  light  hair  inclining  to  red,  was  shook 
over  it  in  most  uncouth  iisorder.  The  nose  was  large  and  ugly ;  the 
fhce  was  well  enough,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  nose,  but  the  mouth 
redeemed  the  whole.    I  had  not  as  yet  a  chance  at  the  eyes. 

As  to  his  dress,  it  was  somewhere  between  a  gentleman's,  and  a  gen- 
tleman's Talet  It  was  nearly  threadbare,  that  belonged  not  to  the 
gentleman :  it  was  in  sloTenly  order,  that  partook  not  of  the  valet. 
In  cat  and  &sfaion  it  resembled  the  costume  of  no  one  country  in  par- 
dcolar,  but  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  medley,  made  up  for  the  sake  of  a 
compromise,  of  the  fashions  of  a  dozen  different  countries. 

Alter  glancing  over  the  dress  I  went  back  to  the  face  again. 

With  what  dmerent  feelings  do  we  regard  a  person  sleeping  and 
the  same  person  awake !  The  defenceless  character  of  the  situation 
disarms  us  of  that  depreciating  spirit  with  which  we  are  apt  to  scru- 
tinize the  unknown  and  the  stranger. 

As  the  schnell-post  descended  a  steep  hill  a  few  miles  out  of  Leipsic, 
it  dashed  across  a  small  bridge  with  such  a  tremendous  jolt  that  my 
neighbor  opposite  was  startled  from  his  slumber.  He  hastily  replaced 
the  cap  upon  his  head,  which  had  some  time  before  fallen  off,  and  as 
he  did  so,  caught  my  eye ;  I  suppose  there  was  something  in  it  which 
provoked  speech,  for  although  not  quite  awake  he  muttered  in  a  low 
voice : 

'  Ich  bin  uber  dem  grossen  Larmen  aufgewacht  Ich  babe  vergan- 
gene  Nacht  nicht  gut  geschlafen.' 

And  then  as  if  suddenly  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning, 
he  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window,  took  a  glance  up  and  down, 
snuffed  in  the  fresh  air,  looked  half  angrily  toward  the  smokers  (I  had 
laid  aside  the  meerschaum)  then  out  of  the  window  again,  then  once 
more  at  me. 

'  I  belieye  I  am  awake  now,*  he  continued  in  Gterman. 

'  It  is  a  fine  morning,'  said  I. 

'  Too  fine  to  be  shut  up  in  this  filthy  place.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
next  hill  let 's  haye  a  run ;  what  say  you  1' 

•  With  all  my  heart.' 

And  so  on  coming  to  a  hill  we  got  out  and  proceeded  on  foot  in 
advance  of  our  conveyance.  We  ran  on  for  some  time  in  silence  until 
we  had  gained  considerably  upon  the  schnell-post,  when  we  stopped 
on  a  small  mound  by  the  road-side  to  take  breath.  My  companion 
tamed  and  surveyed  me  with  an  amusing  scrutiny.  I  say  amusing, 
for  shrewdness  and  simplicity  were  so  mmgled  in  the  expression  of 
his  fiice  that  one  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  I  now  got  sight  of  his 
eyes  :  they  were  of  ligh^gray,  not  large,  yet  expressive  of  humor, 
pathos,  deep  feeling,  and  as  I  have  said,  shrewdness  and  simplicity. 
At  length  he  commenced  as  follows : 

'  Ne  venes  vous  pas  de  France  V 

'  Je  viena  de  Leipsic.' 

*  Mais  oJi  allez  vous  si  vite  V 
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'  En  Dresden,  comme  vous  voyez/ 

My  companion  looked  around  and  gazed  at  the  proepect ;  taking 
off  mft  cap»  he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  shook  his  head,  took 
two  or  three  long  hreaths  as  if  to  drink  in  the  air,  and  then  ex- 
claimed :  • 

'  Cuan  puro  y  saludahle  es  el  aire  del  campo  !* 

'  En  el  campo,'  continued  I, '  es  donde  se  disfiuta  la  verdaden 
lihertad  ;  yo  me  ahogo,  encerrado  en  el  interior  del  pueblo.' 

My  new  acquaintance  turned  again  to  survey  the  luidscape,  and  hii 
eye  happeniog  to  fall  upon  a  quaint  looking  old  building  not  frr  fh>Bi 
the  road-side,  he  attacked  me  with  the  following : 

'  Questa  casa  ^  &bbricata  a  modo  di  castello.' 

To  which  I  replied :  '  Oltre  modo.  Di  grazia  non  mi  romper  Is 
testa/ 

The  other  loooked  full  ip  my  face  and  with  an  easy,  pleasant  smile, 
exclaimed  in  pure  English : 

*  When  did  you  leave  home  V 

*  Conger  ago  than  I  care  to  remember/ 
'You  are  English!' 

*  And  you  are '  — 

'  A  scape-grace  whom  any  country  would  be  ashamed  to  own/  in- 
terrupted the  other,  good  humoredly. 

'  And  what  do  you  mean  by  a  scape-grace  V 

*  Me !' 

'  That  is  talking  in  a  circle/ 

'  No.  You  have  only  to  get  acquainted  with  me  to  know  the  me&n- 
ing  of  both  terms.' 

*  How  do  you  make  that  appear  V 

*  Wait  till  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  will  appear  as  plain  as  the  kill 
of  Howth/ 

'  I  have  cajight  you  -—  Irish  V 

*  And  my  name  is  Robert  Macklome.' 

*  Mine  is  WiUiam  Henry  St.  Leger.' 

'  William  Henry  St.  Leger,  let  us  abandon  that  cursed  vehicle  and 
go  to  Dresden  on  foot ;  but  stay,  we  shall  know  each  other  in  a  few 
hours ;  ^e  come  for  the  noon-meal  (Mittag-Essen)  to  the  toll-gate. 
The  keeper  hath  a  handsome  rosy-cheeked  daughter  with  flaxen  hair 
and  light  blue  eyes.  I  say  it  in  all  innocence ;  we  will  make  a  hah 
at  the  toll-house ;  your  luggage  shall  go  on  to  your  hotel  in  Dresden ; 
&r  myself  I  am  not  encumbered  vnu  the  article ;  but  see  they  are 
making  signs  to  us.'  (For  while  we  were  talking,  the  schnell-poit 
had  gone  quietly  along  and  had  now  reached  tl^  top  of  the  bilL) 
'Leiusrun;'  and  off  we  sprang  for  a  race  up  the  ascent;  westopped 
a  moment  at  a  small  hut  on  the  summit  and  rot  a  draught  of  soar 
wine,  then  we  mounted  to  the  inside  and  the  schnell-post  rolled  on. 

It  was  a  grateful  exercise,  that  of  talking  in  my  native  tongoe  to 
one  equally  familiar  vnth  it  While  at  Leipsic  I  do  not  rememDer  to 
have  conversed  in  English  vrith  one  of  my  countrymen.  And  what 
little  of  the  language  I  did  occasionally  speak  was  entirely  out  of  ^ 
convereational  way. 
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I  WBB  not  long  in  forming  an  opinion  of  my  Irish  friend.  Posaess- 
ing  by  nature  an  extreme  impatience  of  eyery  thing  like  restraint, 
he  indulged  his  love  of  license  until  it  became  a  sort  of  vagabondism. 
His  story  was  told  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  younger  son  ,*  his 
fiunily  of  limited  means;  considered  a  precocious  youth,  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  college ;  the  discipline  provmg  irksome,  he  abandoned 
it  in  a  couple  of  years  and  resolved  to  see  the  world  idfter  the  fashion 
of  poor  Goldsmith.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  ten  pounds  in  his 
pocket,  all  he  could  induce  his  friends  to  trust  him  with ;  this  did 
not  discourage  our  adventurer ;  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  desire  for 
novelty,  and  aided  by  a  surprising  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  he 
went  from  country  to  country,  enjoying  with  a  natural  ingenuousness, 
not  to  say  childishness  of  heart,  every  new  scene,  and  entering  into 
the  sports  and  pleasures  with  which  the  moment  chanced  to  surround 
him.  In  this  way  he  had  repeatedly  traversed  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, selectiug  ordinarily  the  most  unfrequented  routes  and  visiting 
the  most  secluded  and  out  of  the  way  places. 

Robert  Macklome  was  a  solitary  beug.  He  had  both  friends  and 
relations,  but  he  was  nevertheless  emphatically  alone  in  the  world. 
Did  he  nurse  an  affected  wretchedness ;  did  he  deplore  the  unlucky 
fate  which  had  sent  him  forth  with  a  keen  relish  for  novelty  and  change ; 
with  an  exquisite  taste,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  yet  had  withheld  the  means  of  en- 
joying these  ?  Not  a  jot !  He  set  his  <  fate'  at  defiance ;  not  by 
gloomily  folding  his  arms,  contracting  his  brow  and  feeding  upon 
dark  fancies ;  not  by  turning  misanthrope  and  sneering  at  humatuty ; 
but  by  a  resolute,  good-humored  and  persevering  indifference  to  every 
thing  concerning  himself,  which  after  all  is  often  the  token  of  a  supe- 
rior wilL  There  was  somethmg  in  his  singleness  of  heart  that  stood 
in  the  place  of  the  shrewdest  penetration ;  one  could  not  be  a  half 
hour  in  his  company  without  reeling  it,  and  there  was  that  about 
his  society  that  made  you  think  better  of  yourself  and  more  kindly 
of  all  the  world. 

I  gathered  most  of  the  foregoing  circumstances  respecting  my  new 
acquaintance,  as  we  sat  conversing  together  during  our  morning's  ride. 
The  opinion  I  formed  of  him  a  subsequent  intimacy  confirmed,  and 
I  give  to  the  reader  the  benefit  of  such  confirmation  in  advance. 

The  '  Half-way  House'  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden  is  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  either  place,  and  just  one  hdf  of  the  day  was  em- 
ployed in  reaching  it.  Long  before  we  came  to  it,  however,  I  had 
determined  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Macklome  and  turn  pedestrian 
for  the  rest  of  the  way.  I  was  moved  to  this  from  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  I  was  delighted  with  my  companion.  What  a  con- 
trast with  the  characters  I  had  lefb  behind  me  !  Again,  I  was  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  taking  to  the  road  in  the  very  extreme  of  liberty  and 
license ;  and,  once  more,  I  believed  Macklome,  who  was  &miliar  with 
Dresden,  might  aid  me  in  the  object  of  my  journey  thither. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  road,  just  as  the  traveller  begins  to  fear  that 
he  has  been  misinformed  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  half-way  house, 
discovers,  close  at  hand,  the  house  itself.     At  this  point  the  postillion 
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invariably  gets  up  another  agitation  among  his  cattle,  prepaiBtoiy, 
and  indeed  essential  to  the  excitement  of  bringing  them  to  a  halt 
At  five  minutes  before  twelve  we  were  safely  deposited  on  the  north 
side  of  the  toll-gate.  In  five  minutes  more  ve  were  summoned  to 
dinner.  My  new  friend  was  recognised  by  uie  host  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  Margaret,  readily  pre- 
sented either  cheek  for  his  salutation.  I  was  then  brought  forww, 
and  should  have  been  allowed  a  similar  favor,  so  current  was  an  in- 
troduction from  Macklome,  had  I  cared  to  avail  myself  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is,  but  a  kiss  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sacred  seal 
of  a  sacred  feeling,  and  I  have  looked  upon  the  custom  of  extending 
it  indiscriminately  with  disfavor,  not  to  say  repugnance.  But  Mar- 
garet had  no  time  to  listen  to  any  such  philosophical  apology,  for  the 
fiests  were  now  nearly  all  seated,  and  she  was  the  only  attendant 
have  ever  since  remembered  that  simple-hearted  maid  witb  a  kindly 
feeling.  She  seemed  to  find  her  recompense  in  suiting  all.  Withi 
pleased  alacrity  she  anticipated  every  wish  before  it  was  expressed ; 
and  the  smile  of  satisfaction,  when  she  had  procured  for  you  what- 
ever you  desired  to  have,  came  from  her  very  heart. 

The  dinner  was  plain  but  neat.  We  were  hungry,  and  the  leber- 
wurst,  the  kartoffel-salat,  and  good  home-brewed  ale^  served  literally 
to  gladden  our  spirits.  Dinner  over,  the  passengers  lighted  their 
pipes,  the  schnell-post  rattled  to  the  door,  and  wim  a  sympathizing 
German  gutteral,  giving  token  of  a  general  inward  sadsfactioni  the 
whole  party  set  off  again. 

As  I  stood  with  Macklorne  watching  the  retiring  vehicle,  I  felt  for 
the  first  time  in  years  an  absolute  and  unbounded  sense  of  fiieedom. 
Presently  we  strolled  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  scenery  around.  .  I 
was  struck  with  its  beauty.  The  turnpike  wound  through  a  delight- 
ful valley,  and  at  this  spot  the  ground  upon  our  left  rose  graduafly 
hieher  and  higher,  until  it  formed  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  high  land,  even  to  the  very  summit,  was  cut  into  terraces,  and  laid 
out  in  luxuriant  vineyards.  To  the  right  the  country  was  undula- 
ting, and  covered  with  immense  gi-ain-fields.  The  whole  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extended  garden.  Indeed,  it  was  a  sight  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  the  most  cultivated  regions.  Doubtless  it  had  re- 
quired yearg  of  toil,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  to  elabo- 
rate such  an  exquisite  picture  of  human  industry. 

We  strolled  through  the  vineyards  up  the  ascent  From  thence 
we  could  see  several  red-roofed  cottages  scattered  around,  and  here 
and  there  we  encountered  a  Saxon  peasant  at  his  labor.  His  coarse 
but  well-mended  garments  spoke  in  praise  of  the  '  gute  frau,'  whOe 
his  honest  look,  and  his  quiet  eye,  in  which  beamed  not  the  restless 
light  of  education,  exhibited  an  entire  contentment  with  his  lot  of 
patient  plodding. 

At  a  distance,  surrounded  by  a  dense  wood,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive the  walls  of  a  habitation.  I  pointed  it  out  to  Macklome,  and 
asked  him  what  it  was. 

*  That  is  the  castle  of  the  Graf.  He  is  the  owner  of  the  surround- 
ing domain,  and  to  him  each  cottager  must  make  his  returns.    So  it 
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is,'  costinued  my  friend  cheerfally, ' '  Unto  every  one  that  hath  shall 
be  given ;'  but  let  me  tell  you,  of  all  the  souls  that  inhabit  the  Graf« 
schaft,  he  is  the  most  unhappy.  I  know  these  poor  peasants  :  there 
18  scarcely  a  red-roofed  cot  within  our  view  which  has  not,  at  one 
time  or  another,  afforded  me  shelter;  and  I  know  the  Graf  too;  I 
saved  his  life — at  least  he  says  so — when  lingering  under  a  malig« 
nant  fever.  The  peasant  is  happy — '  Unto  every  one  that  hath  sball 
be  given' — the  Graf  is  miserable ;  from  him  is  *  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath.'    Ah  I  it  is  an  excellent  rule,  it  works  both  ways !' 

My  companion  went  off  upon  some  other  topic,  but  I  was  impressed 
with  bis  idea,  that  even  in  tnis  life  the  fiivors  of  Providence  are  dis- 
pensed with  a  more  even  hand  than  man  is  disposed  to  admit.  I 
bad  received  a  lesson  from  one  who  was  drifting  about,  a  lone  and 
solitary  waif  upon  the  world  How  cheerful  he  was,  how  trustful, 
how  ready  to  vindicate,  how  slow  to  complain — I  began  to  love  this 
Robert  Macklome ! 

We  descended  slowly  toward  the  inn.  Arriving  there,  we  found 
a  carriage  before  the  door,  with  outriders  and  servants  in  livery  in 
attendance.  The  new  comers  were  two  ladies.  They  had  alighted^ 
and,  as  Macklome  ascertained,  proceeded  at  once  to  a  private  apart* 
ment  Feeling  no  curiosity  on  the  subject,  I  inquired  of  Margaret 
what  room  I  was  to  have,  thinking  to  rest  awhile  before  starting  upon 
a  short  excursion,  which  my  companion  had  proposed. 

'  We  have  eiven  to  Madame  and  the  Fraulein  the  room  of  Heir 
St  Leger,'  said  Margaret,  modestly ;  *  it  is  but  for  an  hour.  It  was 
our  best  chamber.  Will  the  gentleman  step  into  the  next  one  for  a 
little  while  r 

I  willingly  assented,  and  passed  up  the  staircase  to  the  apartment 
pointed  out  by  my  pretty  hostess.  The  room  occupied  by  '  Madame 
and  the  Fraulein'  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  wide  staircase  which 
I  was  to  ascend.  The  door  of  the  room  was  open ;  I  mechanically 
glanced  into  it  while  passing,  and  beheld,  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation — Leila  St.  Leger  I  Her  face  was  turned  toward  the 
door,  and  she  looked  earnestly  at  me  as  I  walked  by,  but  gave  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  recognition.  Almost  unconsciously  I  went  di" 
rectly  past,  and  entered  my  temporary  quarters.  Here  was  a  new 
dilemma.  The  door  of  my  chamber  was  partly  open,  and  led  into 
the  one  occupied  by  Leila.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  At  first  I 
wondered  why  Leila  should  slight  me  at  such  a  time ;  when  I  hap* 
pened  to  reflect  that  five  years  had  worked  a  great  change  upon  my 
person.  My  frame  was  developed,  and  I  was  larger  and  stouter 
every  way.  My  hair,  instead  of  being  cut  short,  in  tlra  English  style, 
was  worn  after  the  manner  of  a  German  student ;  besides  a  respectable 
beard  and  mustaches  covered  the  chin  and  lips,  where  nothing  was 
perceptible  on  the  boy  of  sixteen.  [And  William  Henry  St.  Leger, 
do  you  recognise  yourself?  Where  is  the  earnest-believing  youth 
who,  child-like,  prayed  as  his  mother  taught  him,  and  who,  though 
unhappy,  and  ill  at  ease,  believed  in  Christ  the  Saviour  1 

It  was  a  momentary  pang ;  it  passed  suddenly  away.] 
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I  ceased  therefore  to  reproach  my  cottsin  for  the  imaginary  wrong, 
aod  setting  down  at  a  little  window  which  overlooked  the  road,  I 
busied  myself  with  watching  all  that  was  going  on  about  the  house. 
Leila  paced  up  and  down  her  chamber  with  an  agitated  ^tep. 

*  Strange  that  he  does  not  come/  said  she  to  her  companion,  whom 
I  had  not  seen. 

'  My  child/  sud  the  other,  in  a  calm  voice, '  it  is  not  yet  time. 
You  mistake  the  hoiir.    Have  patience/ 

'  Patience — patience.  Have  I  not  had  patience  t  must  I  not  have 
patience  from  this  time  henceforth  1  Do  not  chide  me,  think  of  my 
fate.  Think  of  this  meeting,  which  I  have  nerved  myself  to  beari 
and  oh! — oh! — oh!-*think  of  Henry !     Patience/* 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  horses  hoofs  struck  my  ear,  and  look- 
ing out,  I  beheld  a  horseman  ^loping  violently  down  the  road.  He 
never  slackened  his  speed  till  he  came  close  up  to  the  door  of  the 
inn,  when  be  brought  his  horse  to  a  stop  so  suddenly,  that  it  threw 
the  animal  back  upon  his  haunches.  The  rider  flung  himself  off, 
and  at  a  sign  from  one  of  the  liveried  servants,  ran  hastily  up  the  stair- 
case.  I  had  but  a  moment's  sight  of  him.  He  was  tall,  well  formed, 
with  light  hair,  and  an  agreeable  countenance.  I  had  no  time  for  a 
dose  scrutiny.  The  new  comer  dashed  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
chamber,  and  folded  Leila  in  his  arms.  I  could  hear  sobs  and  stifled 
groans,  and  then  a  kind  voice  in  expostulation ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
Sie  stranger  lady,  but  it  availed  not — at  least  she  appeared  to  think 
so — for  in  a  moment  or  two  she  got  up,  and  went  out  of  the  room« 
and  left  the  lovers  together.  I  do  not  think  a  word  veas  spoken  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sighs  and  sobs  continued  the  whole  time, 
and  I  began  to  find  my  situation  awkward  enough.  I  could  not  shut 
the  door,  for  it  opened  into  the  other  room ;  I  would  not  go  out,  be- 
cause I  wished  to — stay  in :  so  I  kept  my  seat  by  the  window. 

« Oh,  Leila  I' — *  Oh,  Henry  I'  were  the  first  words  uttered. 

*  Great  God  1  am  I  in  my  senses  1.  Leila  I  Leila !  For  Heaven's 
sake  speak,  and  tell  me  that  I  am  dreaming !  Is  this  the  meeting  at 
the  trysting-place  1  On  such  a  day  you  would  return ;  on  such  a 
day  we  should  meet  here.  Almighty  Gon !  what  has  bereft  me ! 
The  day  has  come ;  this  is  the  place,  and  here  are  we ;  you  and  I, 
my  love,  are  both  here.  Leila,  Leila,  am  I  not  with  youl — do  I 
not  clasp  this  hand  as  I  was  wont  1-*  does  not  my  deep  heart  beat  as 
always  for  you  1    And  you,  ray  angel !  are  you  not  here,  and  -^-* 

The  young  man  spoke  to  duU  ears.  Leila  St.  Leger  had  swooned 
in  his  arms. 

Quick  as  thought  he  sprang  to  the  table  for  some  water,  and  sprink- 
ling a  quantity  upon  the  &ce  of  his  mistress,  she  presently  opened 
her  eyes,  and  faindy  exclaimed  x  *  Henry,  have  you  left  me  V 

*  I  am  here,  dearest;  I  vrill  never  leave  you — never,  never — I 
Awear  that  I  never  will !' 

'  It  is  too  late !  I  must  keep  my  oatb !  I  promised  to  meet  you 
here,  suid  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  although  I  sink  under  it.  •  But 
I  do  not  think  of  that ;  I  have  confidence  in  my  strength  to  wffer  /' 

*  Do  you  remember  our  last  meeting,  Leila  V 
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*  Oh,  Henry,  do  not,  do  not  speak,  of  what  has  been  !  I  cannot, 
I  cannot  recall  the  past.  It  is  oidy  for  what  is  to  come  that  I  haye 
nerved  myself.' 

*  And  are  yon  so  resolved  V 

*  ^ixed  and  immoveable  !  Henry,  we  suffertoffether.  I  shall  love 
you  always,  but  we  meet  no  more  on  this  earUi !  If  you  always 
love  me,  dien  in  the  great  eternity  we  shall  be  blest.  I  have  vowed 
that  I  would  teed  the  Count  de  Vautrey ;  I  promised  nothing  more. 
I  shall  never  be  his  wife.* 

The  conversation,  which  was  continued  for  half  an  hour,  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  detail.  It  completely  unmanned  me.  At  length 
Leila's  companion  enterad  the  room  and  announced  that  it  was  time 
to  return  to  Dresden. 

How  my  heart  ached  for  them !  It  seemed  as  if  I  might  do  some- 
thing. I  stepped  forward ;  I  entered  the  apartment  '  So,  Leila  St 
Leger,  you  do  not  notice  your  kinsman,  who  is  travellmg  the  world 
over  aifter  you  V 

Leila  turned  upon  me  a  look  full  of  wonder  and  of  terror.  '  It  is 
my  own  cousin  William !'  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  she  clasped 
her  arms  around  me ;  '  alas !  here  is  another  sorrow !' 

I  thiew  one  arm  around  Leila ;  the  other  I  extended  to  her  lover. 
He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  in  silence.  The  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes ;  mine  were  moist  too.    We  understood  each  other. 

'  We  must  ffo,  my  child,'  said  the  lady ;  and  Leila  rose  to  leave 
the  room.  The  young  man  approached  her  slowly,  and  bendine 
over,  imprinted  one  kiss  upon  her  brow.  He  then  turned  ana 
walked  in  silence  to  the  window.  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were  stream- 
ing, but  he  did  not  speak.  I  assisted  Leila  to  the  carriage;  her 
companion  stepped  in,  and,  accompanied  by  the  servants  and  out- 
riders, it  rolled  away. 

I  returned  to  the  chamber.  Leila's  ftiend  stood  where  I  had  left 
him,  gazing  out  vrith  a  vacant  eye  into  the  distance.  I  approached 
and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  He  started,  looked  at  me  wist- 
fully, shook  his  head,  and  turned  to  the  window  again. 

'  This  will  never  do,'  said  I,  in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  I  could  com- 
mand. '  I  want  to  serve  my  cousin  Leila.  In  serving  her  I  find 
that  I  serve  you.' 

*  I  understand  you/  said  the  other ;  '  but  she  is  unshaken  in  her 
resolution.    No  persuasion  can  influence  her.' 

A  common  interest  makes  a  speedy  friendship.  We  sat  down  to- 
gether, and  I  learned  the  history  of  the  love  afiair. 

Heinrich  Wallenroth  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  of  Prussia,  and  resided  at  Berlin.  Many  years  before  he  had 
met  Leila  St.  Leger  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Marschelin,  a  noble 
lady  of  Dresden,  related  by  marriage  to  the  De  Soisson  family.  Her 
husband  had  been  long  deceased,  and  Leila  St  Leger  had  lived  with 
ber  from  childhood,  except  when  her  father  required  her  presence 
at  St  Kilda.  The  connection  on  both  sides  was  unobjectionable,  and 
Madame  de  Marschelin  did  not  consider  that  she  was  exceeding  her 
tnist  to  favor  it,  especially  as  the  young  girl  would  require,  in  the 
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event  of  her  father's  death,  a  more  efficient  protector.  The  lorere 
had  plighted  their  troth,  and  the  years  ran  happily  away,  when  Leila 
was  summoned  to  her  father's  dying  hed.  What  followed  I  was 
already  acquainted  with,  from  her  letter.  She  had  but  lately  arrived 
in  Dresden,  and  strange  as  it  was,  I  was  witness  to  the  first  interview 
between  the  two.     I  inquired  when  Leila  was  to  wed  the  count. 

'  The  day  after  the  moniow,'  said  Heinrich,  despairinffly. 

I  was  struck  with  horror.  *  Somethbg  must  be  ddne/ 1  exclaimed, 
<  and  what  is  done  must  be  done  with  Vautrey.' 

'  Think  you  that  has  not  occurred  to  me  V  said  Heinrich ;  '  but 
he  is  not  to  be  found.  1  have  searched  Dresden  through  and  through 
for  him.  By  the  Power  that  rules  above  us,  could  I  encounter  him, 
(understand  me,  he  should  have  an  even  field,)  the  question  should 
be  to  the  death !' 

'  You  would  probably  be  the  victim.  It  is  the  way  of  such  things. 
The  villain  is  usually  successful.  And  then,  what  would  become  of 
Leila  r 

'  What  shall  we  do  t'  exclaimed  Heinrich,  impatiently. 

*  Would  not  Vautrey  waive  his  privilege,  provided  Leila  would 
relinquish  a  portion  of  her  large  inheritance  to  him — ay,  or  the 
whole,  if  a  part  should  not  satisfy  him  V 

*  I  do  not  believe  it.  Still,  it  is  worthy  the  trial.  But,  even  if  he 
can  be  found,  who  will  propose  this  V 

'  I  will,  much  as  I  dislike  the  office.    You  go  to  Dresden  to-night  V 

*  Yes ;  without  delay.' 

*  I  shall  stay  here.  I  will  be  in  town  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning.     Where  shall  I  see  you  V 

'  I  am  at  the  Stadt-Pr&ssien.' 

'  It  is  where  I  am  to  lodge  myself.  My  luggage  has  already  gone 
forward.    In  the  mean  time,  find  Vautrey,  if  possible.' 

'  Good !  I  begin  to  have  a  little  hope.    Adieu !' 

The  next  moment  Heinrich  Wallenroth  was  galloping  madly 
toward  Dresden. 

I  descended  into  the  public  room,  and  found  Macklome  just  rising 
from  a  game  of  chess  with  the  host.  He  had  been  sq  much  occupied 
with  the  play  that  he  had  not  noticed  my  long  absence.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  apologized  for  letting  the  time  run  by  until  it  was  too  late 
for  our  intended  excursion,  but  proposed  a  short  walk  instead. 

We  sallied  out  tbgether,  and  taking  an  opposite  direction  from  our 
previous  stroll,  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  new  beauties. 

I  felt  mysteriously  drawn  toward  my  new  acquaintance,  and  I  re* 
solved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  retain  him  in  my  company.  I  there- 
fore narrated  to  him  all  that  had  passed  at  the  inn ;  giving  at  the 
same  time  enough  of  the  history  of  Leila  St.  Leger  to  interest  him 
in  our  plans. 

*  Now,  my  dear  friend,'  continued  I,  *  for  friend  of  mine  I  am  de- 
termined you  shall  be,  help  us  by  your  counsel.  In  the  first  place, 
I  must  be  in  Dresden  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  It  is  nearly  thirty 
miles.  In  England  it  would  be  but  a  pleasant  ride  or  drive  before 
breakfast ;  here  in  this  deliberate  land  it  is  an  affsxc  of  half  a  day.' 
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'  Leave  me  to  manage  that,'  cried  Macklorne,  who  entered  mto 
the  enterprise  with  all  the  ^lee  of  a  school-hoy.  '  Leave  me  to 
manage  that.  The  honest  Iierr  hatf  a  very  decent '  fuhrwerk ;'  and 
although  his  horse  is  an  old  quadruped  of  the  last  century,  yet  Mar- 
garet has  a  fine  young  '  klepper/  which  I  know  she  will  allow  me 
to  drivd  to  Dresden ;  at  any  rate,  I  will  try  for  it ;  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  worst,  we  will  set  out  to-night  and  walk  the  distance  in 
seven  hours.  There  now ;  I  will  stay  hy  you,  my  true  heart,  till  the 
close  of  the  play,  and  as  much  longer  as  you  choose.' 

I  took  the  hand  which  Macklome  in  the  warmth  of  the  moment 
extended  to  me,  and  acknowledged  my  sense  of  his  kindness  by  a 
cordial  pressure.  So  strongly  reinforced  as  I  had  been  since  the 
morning,  I  began  to  take  courage. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  we  turned  toward  the  inn.  The  declining 
glories  of  the  day  gave  a  softened  aspect  to  the  landscape,  and  lent  a 
new  charm  to  what  seemed  perfect  before. 

As  we  approached  the  house  I  turned  to  take  another  look  at  the 
prospect  we  had  left  behind.  I  beheld  two  horsemen  coming  at  a 
slow  pace  down  the  road.  Presently  they  overtook  and  passed  us. 
The  loremost  was — Laurent  de  Vautrey ;  the  other  was  the  same 
sinister-looking  wretch  who  was  his  attendant  at  Glencoe.  Both 
master  and  man  were  soiled  and  travel-worn.  The  Count  had  not 
altered  as  much  as  one  would  suppose,  considering  the  lapse  of 
years.  His  hair,  long  and  black,  hung  as  it  was  wont,  and  his  coun- 
tenance exhibited  the  same  expression  of  secure  indifference,  coupled 
with  that  air  of  careless,  quiet  assurance,  so  generally  acquirea  by 
men  of  the  world  of  a  certain  stamp. 

But  without  discussing  his  character  farther,  fiend,  brute,  devil  or 
what  not  —  there  he  was !  With  the  servant  the  world  had  evidently 
gone  harder.  His  appearance  though  quite  as  sinister  as  ever,  was 
considerably  subdued,  he  was  thinner  and  had  a  more  hang-knave 
air.  Perhaps  he  was  in  disgrace  that  morning  and  was  trying  to  look 
contrite ! 

As  the  horsemen  came  up  with  us,  Vautrey  cast  a  searching  glance 
not  at  me,  but  at  Macklome.  The  latter  returned  it  with  a  look  of 
defiance. 

At  the  moment  of  passing,  Vautrey  muttered  in  a  low  tone, '  Be- 
ware/* 

*  It  is  for  you  to  beware,  Sir  Chevalier,'  returned  Macklome.  *  I 
am  upon  your  track  again.' 

A  grim  look  of  hatred  was  the  only  retum,  and  the  horsemen  passed 
on. 

'  Do  you  know  that  man,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,  it  is  the  Chevalier  Montbelliard,  the  most  abandoned,  the  most 
unprincipled,  the  most  unscrapalous  rou6  in  all  Europe.  He  hates 
me  because  I  rescued  a  simple-hearted  girl  from  his  clutches  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  hellish  object :  it  is  a  long  story,  at  another 
time  your  shall  hear  it.' 

*  Macklome,  that  is  Count  Vautrey,  the  affianced  of  my  cousin  Leila 
Sl  Leger!' 
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« Now  may  the  Gr«at  Goft  forofbnd  T  exclaimed  mjcmpmon, 
wfldly.  -  Go  I  cut  him  down ;  kill,  murder,  Baaaismate,  ^  ^^^^^ 
•elf,  perish  all  of  us,  but  arrest  that  awfui  doom  tar  the  innoceot! 
Not  a  moment  should  be  lost ;  away,  let  '^"~" 

Just  then  something  pulled  Macklorne  siiaipl^  by  the  Bleeye.  We 
both  turned  and  I  beheld  an  object  the  moat  hideoua  aod  repnluTe 
I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.  The  creature  —  I  can  scarcely  call  it  hu- 
man  —  was  in  the  last  stages  of  destitution.  His  body  was  covered 
with  rags,  his  bur  had  apparently  been  unshorn  ibr  yean,  and  hung 
in  Quitted  locks  upon  his  shouldersy  mingling  with  his  long  and  grizly 
beard,  his  head  rested  upon  his  breast,  his  fitune  was  absolutely  bare 
,of  flesh,  and  the  nails  upon  his  fingers  had  grown  to  be  like  Inrds' 
claws.  This  was  the  creature  that  had  stolen  so  noiselessly  upon 
Macklorne  and  plucked  his  sleeve. 

'  So,  so,  my  poor  fellow,  we  have  met  again  !'  said  my  friend  to  him, 
soothingly.  '  You  look  famished.  Deutschland  does^not  agree  with 
vou.  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  enough  to  make  you  comfortable ; 
here,  it  is  the  best  I  can  do ;'  and  Robert  Macklorne  drew  out  a  few 
groschens  firom  his  pocket. 

'  Let  me  see  if  I  cannot  do  something,*  said  I.  At  the  sound  of 
my  voice  the  object  raised  its  head ;  it  relieved  me  to  find  that  he 
could  raise  it ;  and  peered  at  me  with  the  smallest,  the  keenest,  the 
most  intensely  infernal  pair  of  fiery-black  eyes  that  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. Alas !  that  I  should  say  so  when  doubtless  all  this  was  the 
effect  of  misery  and  want 

No  sooner  had  the  creature  set  those  same  eyes  upon  me,  than  he 
uttered  a  wild  cry  and  extended  his  hand  eagerly  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised alms.  I  drew  out  my  purse  and  extracted  some  silver.  The 
creature  shook  its  head  impatiently  and  pointed  to  the  road  as  if 
in  haste  to  get  on.  I  gave  my  purse  another  turn  and  a  guinea  and 
two  thaler  pieces  rolled  out.  The  miserable  wretch  clutched  them 
with  an  air  of  desperation  and  springing  rapidly  past  me,  made  a  wild 
gesture  to  Macklorne,  and  setting  mto  a  sort  of  dog-trot,  was  soon 
out  of  sight 

'How  our  friends  accumulate  on  our  hands,'  said  Macklorne. 
'  Do  n't  look  so  surprised.  In  this  section,  transformed  and  deformed 
and  devU-formed  creatures  are  common  enough.  The  devil-forzned 
on  horseback  and  the  wretch  on  foot  I  have  a  story  to  tell  yon 
about  this  too ;  but  not  now.  .  I  must  go  and  provide  for  our  morning's 
conveyance ;  we  must  set  off  by  five  o'clock. 

•  .  .  .  • 

There  are  certain  periods  when  events  seem  to  hasten  to  their  con* 
summation.  —  I  say  seem  to  hasten,  for  though  it  is  but  short  work  to 
re^  the  field  and  get  in  the  harvest,  yet  how  slowly  did  the  seed  ger- 
minate, the  leaves  sprout,  the  blossoms  put  forth  and  the  fruit  matpre. 
The  consummation  is  sudden  nevertheless.  —  And  at  such  periods 
how  rapidly  the  scenes  change,  how  BvrifUy  one  after  another  do  the 
actors  glide  across  the  stage ;  .how  strangely  circumstances  tend  to 
concentrate  every  thing  upon  some  one  hazard ;  and  how  irresistihie 
is  the  force  which  concentrates ! 
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The  toll-gate  that  day  had  been  the  neutral  ground.  What  a  sm- 
g^ar  groupings  had  die  aeveral  characten  chanced  together !  But 
they  were  not  thus  to  chance.  Another  act  of  the  drama  remained. 
A  last  scene  in  which  all  these  should  meet :  The  kind  hearted  but 
complacent  matron ;  Leila  and  her  lover ;  Vautrey  and  the  beggar : 
Macklome  and  I ! 


•  ttt    WCnter    3Bft^9. 


THE    OWL. 


^^'Hakk!  peace! 
It  WW  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  hell-maa, 
Which  gives  the  staru'st  good  night.' 


What  bird,  by  the  howl  of  the  tempest  nnawed, 
In  the  gloom  of  a  cold  winter  night  is  abroad  ? 
He  quits  his  dim  roost  in  some  desolate  dell, 
And  skims  like  a  ghost  oyer  meadow  and  fell. 


To  break  his  long  fast  the  red  fox  is  a-foot, 
Bat  pauses  to  hear  a  wild  ominous  hoot, 
As,  muffled  in  feathers,  the  hermit  glides  by, 
With  a  fiery  gleam  in  his  broad  staring  eye. 


By  hunger  the  robber  is  driven  away 
From  haunts  where  in  sunmier  he  hunted  his  prey ; 
He  banquets  no  more  on  the  robin  and  wren» 
And  the  white-breasted  dormouse  is  safe  in  his  den. 


Hushed  now  ht  the  farm-house  are  voices  of  mirth. 
And  pale  ashes  cover  the  brand  on  its  hearth ; 
The  windows  are  darkened ;  no  longer  a-dow 
With  lights  that  made  ruddy  the  new-faUen  snow. 


The  bam  of  the  flurmer,  wind-shaken  and  old, 
Is  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  plunderer  bold ; 
And  thither,  like  phantom  that  flits  in  a  dream. 
He  hurries  to  perch  on  some  dust-covered  beam. 


The  gloom  of  the  place  his  keen  vision  explores, 
Both  granary,  hay-loft  and  straw-littered  flooi8» 
And  merciless  talons  will  capture  and  tear 
The  poor  little  mice  that  abandon  their  lair. 
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Sometimes  on  bis  perch,  till  the  breakiug  of  day. 
The  lonely  marander  of  night  will  delay; 
And  his  globolar  orbs,  that  see  well  in  the  dark. 
Sly  foes  on  the  walk  are  nnable  to  mark. 


They  spare  not  <—  for  plomage  discovered  at  mom 
Nigh  dove*cote  and  hen-house  was  bloody  and  torn ; 
And,  victim  of  false  accnsatton,  is  slain 
The  mooser  that  preyed  on  the  robben  of  grain. 


To  kill  I  forbore,  when  a  mischievona  boy. 
Though  lifted  on  high  was  my  club  to  desdoy ; 
So  bravely  the  oreature  received  my  attack. 
Fiercely  snapping  his  bill,  and  with  talons  drawn  back. 


Old  tales  of  romance  on  my  memory  crowd, 
¥^en  Eve  is  abroad  with  her  mantle  of  cloud. 
And  dolorous  notes,  in  the  wilderness  heard, 
The  waking  announce  of  night's  fhvorite  bird. 


I  think  of  old  abbeys  and  mouldering  towers. 

And  wrecks  dimly  seen  through  lom  moon-lighted  bowen. 

Where  beasts  of  the  desert  resort  for  a  lair,  , 

And  howlet  a^id  bittern  for  shelter  repair. 


The  gray  feathered  hermit  would  frighten  of  old 

Rude  hinds  overtaken  by  night  in  the  wold. 

By  hoary  tradition,  from  infancy  taught, 

That  his  screech  with  a  fearful  forebMling  was  fraught 


His  image  flamed  out  on  the  terrible  shield 
That  Pallas  up-bore  when  azrayed  for  the  field; 
An  emblem  that  Wisdom,  when  others  are  Mind, 
Clear-sighted,  a  path  through  the  darkness  will  find 


Whan  proud  Idumeawas  cursed  by  her  God, 
And  brambles  grew  up  where  the  mighty  once  trod ; 
Owls,  flapping  their  pinions  in  palaces  wide, 
Raised  a  desuate  scream  of  farewell  to  her  pride. 


When  shadows  that  slowly  creep  over  the  lea 
Call  the  feathered  recluse  from  his  hollow  oak  tree, 
That  murder  scene  oft  to  my  sight  is  displayed 
By  the  wizxard  of  Avon  so  grandly  portrayed. 
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While  drear  shapes  of  horror  are  gibbering  ronnd 
Guilt  whispers,  appalled :  *  Didst  thou  hear  not  a  9ound  ?* 
Then  blood  cardling  tones  pierce  the  gloom  in  reply : 
'  I  heard  the  Owl  eaream^  and  the  hearih^ericket  ery  /' 


Oh,  Yeji  not  the  bird !  let  him  rale  evermore, 

In  a  shadowy  realm  wi^h  antiquity  hoar : 

Quaint  rhyme  he  recalls  that  was  sung  by  our  nnrse, 

And  thr  maoters  of  song  weave  his  name  in  their  yexse. 


w.  a.  c  B. 


HORACE  AND  JUVENAL  AS  SATIRISTS. 


BT     '  TRASrCIS.' 


The  relatiye  merits  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  as  satirists,  have  af- 
forded prolific  themes  for  discussion  to  the  scholars  of  every  age.  It 
is  a  question  on  which  men  will  fbrm  different  opinions  according  as 
their  dispositions  are  suited  to  relish  the  playful  raillery  of  the  one  or 
the  bitter  invective  of  the  other. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  fairly,  the  claims  of  these  two  great 
satirists  to  superiority  by  simply  contrasting  their  beauties  and  their 
imperfections ;  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  ipdiich  they  wrote,  observe  the  different  influences 
to  which  they  were  sulgected,  and  especially  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  morals  and  manners  after  the  brilliant  age  of  Augustus. 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  a  particular  examination  of  the  re- 
spective characteristics  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  let  us  first  direct  our 
attention  to  the  prosperity  of  this  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  its  degeneracy  in  the  subsequent  age  of  Domitian ;  to  the 
consequent  difference  in  the  range  of  subjects  which  were  presented 
for  satire ;  and  lastly,  to  the  characteristics  of  the  two  poets  as  illus- 
trated in  their  satirical  compositions. 

The  battle  of  Actium  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Antony,  and  Augustus 
now  remained  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Roman  world.  The 
civil  wars  which  had  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  republic ;  the  pro- 
scriptions which  had  marked  the  bloody  progress  of  the  triumvirate 
had  now  ceased,  and  the  Roman  once  more  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
universal  tranquillity.  For  seven  successive  centuries  a  series  of 
brilliant  triumphs  had  extended  the  Roman  empire  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  eastern  world.  The  cities  that  had  once  rivalled 
Rome  in  grandear  and  in  influence  had  gradually  sunk  into  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  even  the  Athenian  republic  had  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  proud  mistress  of  ihe  world. 
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The  politic  Augustus  now  sought  to  console  the  Roman  people  for 
their  loss  of  liberty  by  preserving  the  image  of  the  free  consdtutioo ; 
by  concealing  his  insatiable  ambition  under  the  subtle  veil  of  his 
hypocrisy ;  and  especially  by  fostering  that  taste  for  luxury  which  had 
been  acquired  by  intercourse  with  the  effeminate  nations  of  the  East. 
The  inflqence  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry  had  already  given  a 
new  direction  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  we  now  behold  with  a  mixture 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  the  brilliant  triumphs  of  arms  succeeded 
by  the  imperishable  conquests  of  the  mind,  and  the  stem  nature  of 
the  Roman  subdued  and  refined  by  the  softening  influences  of  lite- 
ra^  pursuits. 

This  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  attended, 
like  all  other  great  revolutions,  with  its  advantages  and  its  evils. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  tastes  of  the  Ro- 
man ;  the  researches  of  phOosophy ;  the  ideal  creations  of  poetry 
nourished  his  understanding  and  deliehted  his  fSmcy ;  while  the  ex« 
quisite  models  of!(i(ftc^&°  Art,  which  had  been  transferred  to  Rome, 
inspired  him  with  new  and  purer  conceptions  of  the  beautiful.  Thus 
was  literature  encouraged,  and  the  pursuits  which  add  the  charms 
of  refinement  to  the  blessings  of  civilization  fostered  and  cultivated. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  unfortunate  evils  was  this  same 
prosperity  attended  I  An  appetite  for  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence 
msensibly  grew  up,  and  strengthened  tvith  this  love  for  intellectual 
enjoyment,  till  it  npened  into  a  passion  which  was  destined  soon  to 
predominate  over  every  generous  inclination,  and  eventually  to  re^ 
suit  in  the  prostitution  of  every  physical  energy.  Elegant  taste  in 
letters  was  too  Sleiv  ^lost  unhappily  combined  with  an  inordinate 
love  of  splendid  show.  Men  ^e  the  efieminate  Maecenas,  who  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  munificent  Augustus,  though  the  noblest 
patrons  ox  learning  were  unfortunately  at  the  same  time  the  most 
professed  devotees  of  pleasure.  '  They,'  says  the  historian  of  Roman 
literature,  *  were  frequently  imitated  in  their  villas  and  entertainmentB 
by  those  who  had  no  pretensions  to  emulate  such  superiors,  or  who 
vied  with  them  ungracefully.  The  wealthy  freedman  and  the  pro- 
vincial magistrate  rendered  themselves  ridiculous  by  this  species  of 
rivalry,  and  supplied  endless  topics  for  sportive  satire ;  for  it  would 
appear  that  Msscenas,  and  those  within  the  pale  of  fashion,  had  not 
made  that  progress  in  true  politeness  which  induces  either  to  shun 
the  society  of  such  pretenders,  or  to  endure  it  without  contributing  to 
their  exposure.  Hence  the  picture  of  the  self-importance  and 
ridiculous  dress  of  Anfidius  Luscus,  and  the  entertainment  of  Nasi- 
dienas,  to  which  Mascenas  carried  his  bufibons  along  with  him,  to 
contribute  to  the  spoit  which  their  host  supplied.' 

At  this  period  there  was  also  another  class  of  society,  which  were 
so  entirely  destitute  of  those  nobler  and  more  manly  feelings  which 
were  the  peculiar  charao^^ristics  of  the  early  Romans,  as  to  seek  to 
gratify  tl^ir  avaricious  ujpetites  by  paying  the  most  assiduous 
homage  to  the  more  wealthy  at  Rome ;  such  persons  presented  fit 
subjects  for  the  cuttmg  ridicule  of  the  satirist,  who  viewed  vrith  a 
generous  indignation  this  utter  prostitution  of  the  Roinan  character. 
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The  Ultimate  connection  which  existed  between  Horace  and 
MflBcenaa  afforded  every  opportunity  to  the  satiiiat  of  observing  the 
different  dispositions  of  mankind.  The  crowd  of  clients  that  thronged 
the  iMifimm  of  the  elegant  conrder;  the.  stem  stoic,  whose  inflexible 
doetrines  9o  little  accorded  with  the  Toluptooos  habits  of  the  oom- 
mnnity  |  the  inferior  poets,  who  obseqnioosly  courted  the  patronage 
of  Augustus ;  all  presented  to  this  keen  observer  of  human  nature 
ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  satirical  humor.  It  was,  however, 
an  age  id  foiUet  rather  than  of  vietM.  The  enlivening  draught  of 
plearare  had  rather  exhilarated  than  intoxicated  the  Roman  mind. 
The  pleasures  of  the  body  were  sdll  in  Ur  considerable  degree  tem- 
pered by  the  refined  enjoyments  of  the  mind ;  courtly  flattery  had 
not  degenerated  into  that  heartless  intrigue,  nor  elegant  luxury  into 
that  debasing  sensuality,  which  characterised  the  profligate  age  of 
JuvenaL 

Such  was  the  social  and  the  intellectual  condttbn  of  Roman  so- 
ciety in  the  polite  ag^e  of  Augustus,  and  these  were  the  scenes  which 
exched  the  delicate  irony  of  Horace.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
the  previous  state  oi  satirical  composition  and  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances which  would  nattfrally  contribute  toward  rendering  Ho- 
race the  sportive  philosopher  rather  than  the  bitter  declaimer.  His 
predecessor  Lucilius  lived  at  a  period  which,  though  corrupted  by 
luxury,  had  not  attained  to  the  polished  elegance  of  the  Augustan 
age.  He  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  when  vice  could  be 
attacked  with  impunity,  when  society  was  divided  into  &ctions,  and' 
when  the  powerral  patronage  of  Scipio  and  Laelius  afforded  suffi- 
cient protection  against  the  wrath  of  the  unprincipled  and  profligate 
Lupus.  But  Horace  lived  in  a  fiir  different  state  of  society.  With 
the  death  of  Cicero  expired  the  last  voice  fi>r  freedom  ;  the  powerful 
advocates  >of  republican  liberty  had  fallen  beneath  the  proscriptions 
of  the  triumvirate,  and  Rome  now  bowed  in  servile  submissicm  before 
the  most  affable,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  despotic  of  tyrants. 
The  old  freedom  of  speech  was  now  interdicted  by  the  enfi>rcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables ;  and  the  Roman  satirist  could  well 
exclaim: 


'  Si  maU  condiderlft  in  quern  qvls  canniBa,  Ju  est 
Judlclomque.' 

In  addition  to  these  legal  restrictions,  the  natural  disposidon  of  Horace 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  character  of  his  satires.  High 
intellectual  abilities  are  rarely  combined  with  strong  physical  ener- 
gies. The  graceful  poet  who  can  sing  the  praises  of  Bacchus  or 
celebrate  the  joys  of  the  convivial  circle,  is  litUe  fitted  to  assume  the 
sombre  garb  or  the  inflexible  moralist  The  imaginative  disposition 
of  the  one  is  incompatible  with  the  stem  nature  of  die  other.  Horace 
inclined  more  to  the  agreeable  theory  of  the  Epicureans  than  to  the 
vigorous  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  His  penetratmg  observation  saw 
the  follies  of  an  effeminate  age ;  but  his  natural  timidity  attempted 
dieir  correction  by  the  winning  influence  of  gende  dissuasion  rather 
than  by  the  doubtful  effect  of  vehement  censure.  His  abbprrence  of 
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vice  was  tempered  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
while  his  own  moderate  addiction  to  convivial  pleasures  led  him  to 
regard  more  charitably  the  unrestrained  excesses  of  others. 

From  the  combined  influences  of  these  external  circumstances  and 
his  own  natural  disposition,  we  might  expect  to  find  Horace  the  lively 
philosopher  instead  of  the  virulent  censor.  The  keen  shaft  of  cut* 
ting  rimcule  was  in  fact  the  only  weapon  that  he  could  successfully 
employ ;  it  was  far  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  his  afi^e  than  the 
ponderous  blows, of  Lucilius  or  the  resistless  thrusts  of  Juvenal. 

It  is  an  universal  principle  of  human  nature  that  men  can  more 
easily  be  persuaded  than  forced  into  reformation ;  and  this  is  most 
especially  true  when  their  errors  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  ex- 
travagant  follies  than  of  flagitious  crimes.  Roman  comedy  had  not 
at  this  time  any  higher  aim  than  the  mere  gratification  of  a  vivacious 
populace.  The  plays  of  Terence  illustrated  Grecian  rather  than 
Roman  failings ;  and  even  these,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Augustus,  had  degenerated  into  empty  pantomime.  This  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  sagacious  Horace ;  he  saw  before  him 
the  most  extensive  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  brilliant  genius ;  he 
regarded  with  sorrow  the  increasing  degenevBcj  of  his  time,  and  in 
devoting  his  whole  energies  to  its  reformation  exhibited  to  the  world 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  examples  of  a  mind  which,  though  sub- 
jected to  all  the  demoralizing  influences  of  a  voluptuous  court,  could 
yet  inculcate  the  principles  of  exalted  virtue  and  the  precepts  of 
true  morality. 

With  this  general  outline  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  objects  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish,  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  his  peculiar  characteristics 
as  a  satirical  poet.  This  perhaps  may  be  accomplished  more  suc- 
cessfully by  critically  examining  the  spirit  of  several  of  his  moie 
popular  satires,  than  by  presenting  a  mass  of  imperfect  illustrations 
coUected  at  large  from  the  whole. 

II.  We  begin  with  the  second  satire  of  the  second  bpok,  in  which 
Horace  ridicules  the  extravagant  luxury  in  which  the  wealthy  cour- 
tiers indulged,  by  vividly  contrasting  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
effeminacy  with  the  happiness  attendant  on  a  frugal  li&  and  moderate 
diet.  These  lessons  of  morality  are  represented  as  coming  from  the 
Sabine  Ofellus,  who,  like  Virgil,  had  been  deprived  of  his  lands  to 
reward  the  valor  of  a  veteran  who  had  served  at  Philippi : 

'  N«o  meat  hie  lenno  est,* 

says  the  aitful  poet, 

'  Md  quflB  prscepit  Ofellui 
Rttsticns,  abaormii  sapiens  crssssqne  Minbbva.' 


It  has  been  well  suggested  that  Horace  has  thus  added  more  truth 
and  liveliness  to  the  picture  '  than  if  he  had  inculcated  these  moral 
precepts  in  his  own  person.*  The  frequency  with  which  he  attended 
the  sumptuous  feasts  of  Maecenas  would  have  exposed  him  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  had  he  not  thus  skilfully  disguised  his  own 
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keen  reflections  under  the  plain  observationB  of  the  TirtuouB 
OfeHuB. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  private  habits  of  Horace  ex- 
hibited little  of  the  rigorous  abstemiousness  of  Lucilius  or  the  frugal 
simplicity  of  Juvenal.  His  more  vivacious  temperament  inclined 
him  to  greater  indulgences;  but  the  lessons  of  practical  morality 
which  he  had  received  from  a  &ther,  who  united  tne  fondness  of  an 
affectionate  parent  with  the  severity  of  a  moral  adviser,  prevented 
him  fix>m  immoderate  excesses ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  is  excited  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  convivial  circle  that  we  observe  in  him  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  their  influence. 

Horace  next  requests  his  friends,  while  '  away  from  sumptuous 
banquets,'  to  discuss  calmly  the  pleasures  of  a  contented  and  frugal 
life : 

1 — *  LxpossK  Mctetat,  Mnore 
Lurai  ab  indomito,  yel,  ■!  Romana  fmgftt 
MHitla  MioAtam  GnBcari,  len  plla  yelox, 
Molliter  raatenun  «ta4io  fkUenfee  laborom. 
Sen  te  dkeoj  agit :  pate  cedentem  aArm  diico ; 
Qniun  labor  estadwrit  faatldia,  aiccna,  liianla, 
Sperne  eibum  yllem ;  nlal  HymettU  mella  Falenio 
MebiberiadUnta.'* 

How  happily  is  the  purpose  of  the  poet  here  introduced  I  Without 
denouncing  his  friends  for  their  extravagant  indulgence  in  those 
habits  which  impair  the  physical  energies,  he  gaily  requests  them,  in 
his  own  amiable  way,  to  engage  in  those  invigorating  exercises 
which  strengthen  the  body  and  refresh  the  mind.  *  Let  me  see  you,' 
he  lau^iingly  exclairaH,  *  despise  coarse  food  or  refuse  to  qnan  the 
Falemian  unless  tempered  with  Hymettian  honey,  after  you  have 
exercised  yourself  in  hunting,  in  throwing  the  bdl,  or  in  pitching 
the  quoit.    For,'  he  adds, 

—  *  NoN  in  earo  nldore  TohiptM 
Siimma,  tad  in  to  ipso  eat't 

He  next  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  epicure  who  preferred  the  inferior 
flavor  of  the  gaudy  peacock  to  the  delicate  meat  of  the  unpretend- 
ing fowl,  by  archly  inquiring : 

'  Nxm  ▼eaceris  lata, 

Qvam  landaa,  pluma  t' 

The  suoceedinff  passage  strikingly  exhibits  the  effeminate  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  and  presents  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  exquisite 
irony  of  the  satirist : 

•^  *  Undb  datum  aontii,  Ivpaa  hie  Tiberlana,  an  alto 

Captoa hletr  pontoane Inter Jaetabu, an  anmla 
OatlacabTaacif 

*  How  happens  it,'  says  he, '  that  you  are  favored  with  a  percep- 


*  PopK  haa  prattDy  and  eonclaoly  rendered  thia  paaa«ge  in  hla  <Imitfetiottf  of  Hoback  :' 

'  '  Oo  work,  hnat.  ex«reise.'  he  thns  begAD. 
'  Then  BOom  a  homely  dinner  If  yon  can." 

t '  Tm  pleaiure  liea  in  yoM,  end  not  the  nie<t'.  von. 
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tion  80  delicate,  as  to  distinguiah  a  difiei^nt  flavor  in  a  fish  caaglit 
between  the  Milvian  and  Sublician  bridges  from  one  taken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tuscan  river  V  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  delicate 
way  in  which  he  could  have  satirized  these  absurd  fancies  of  the  fts* 
tidious  epicure.  Keen  reproof  is  so  tempered  by  sound  advice,  and 
cutting  raillery  is  so  agreeably  softened  by  graceful  pleasantry,  thai 
we  can  readily  unite  with  Shi^sbury  in  calling  him  the  most  gen- 
tlemanlike of  Roman  poets. 

When  we  consider  the  folly,  the  extravagance  and  the  luxniy 
which  pervaded  every  class  of  Roman  society,  the  debauchery  and 
licentiousness  which  was  daily  exhibited  at  the  banquets  of  the 
wealthy,  and  especially  the  rapid  decline  of  that  rigorous  moralty 
and  noble-minded  virtue  which  characterized  the  early  career  of  the 
Roman  republic,  we  wonder  at  the  gentle  admonitions  of  the  sadrist. 
Men,  like  Horace,  who  amid  the  contamination  of  universal  corrup- 
tion can  still  lead  lives  of  comparative  purity,  are  seldom  apt  to  re- 
gard with  any  degree  of  clemency  the  existence,  much  less  the  con- 
tinual practice,  of  immorality.  That  Horace  foresaw  the  future 
results  of  these  pernicious  practices  is  evident  from  his  eulogies  on 
the  early  founders  of  Rome,  from  his  allusions  to  the  simplicity  of 
an  earlier  age,  and  from  his  enthusiastic  enumeration  of  the  virtues 
of  the  'prisca  gene  mortaliumj  But  what  reformation  could  a  single 
man,  who  was  dependent  for  his  support  upon  the  bounty  of  a  pro* 
fessed  sensualist,  effect  in  a  community  whose  loss  of  Ubezty  was 
unhappily  succeeded  by  the  decline  of  every  national  virtue  %  All 
that  ne  could  do  was  to  hold  before  them  the  mirror  which  should 
faithfully  reflect  the  foibles  and  the  extravagances  of  a  thoughtless 
and  impulsive  populace. 

Having  thus  vividly  detailed  the  evils  of  immoderate  indulgence, 
the  poet  next  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  a  moderate 
and  simple  diet : 

'  AccxPB  nirae,  Tictas  tenuis  qam  qoaaUqae  teeam 
Afibrat    Imprimis  Tsleu  bene :  nam  rtxim  res 
Ut  noceant  hoimini,  credas,  memor  illius  eecaB, 
Q»m  simplex  oUm  tibi  sederlt.'* 

'  See  you  not,'  he  continues, '  how  pale  each  guest  arises  from  the 
profuse  entertainment  ? — and  beside,  now  the  body,  overloaded  with 
yesterday's  excesses,  weighs  down  also  the  mind,  and  depresses  to 
the  eartii  this  portion  of  tiie  divine  spirit  V 

'  Trausius,  indeed,'  replies  the  epicure,  '  can  justly  be  censured 
witii  these  words ;  but  I  enjoy  a  largo  income  and  possess  an  ample 
fortune  &r  three  kings.' 

'  Why,  then,'  replies  Horace, '  do  you  not  better  dispose  of  your 
abundance  ?  Why  should  any  one  be  in  want,  while  you  are  wealthvl 
Why  do  tiie  venerable  temples  of  th^  gods  fall  to  ruin  t    And  why 

*  '  'Now  hear  what  blessings  tempenace  can  bring,' 
Tbntf  ssid  oar  friend,  and  what  he  said  I  sing; 
'First, health;  the  stomach 
Remembers  oft  the  school-boy's  simple  fare. 
The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  alr.'~  Pon. 
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do  jon  not,  from  so  yast  a  treasury,  bestow  something  npon  your 
beloyed  country  V 

In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  first  conceptions  of  that  spirit  of 
public  charity  which  in  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  deve- 
loped into  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  society.  That  pure,  dis- 
interested philanthropy,  that  generous  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of 
others,  that  lends*  such  a  charm  to  the  human  character,  is  not  to  be 
Ibavd  in  a  community  where  the  poor  are  rather  the  slaves  than  the 
countrymen  of  the  wealthy ;  it  is  only  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
truly  enlightened  and  cultivated  people. 

*  Templa  ruunt  antiqua  Ddhn,*  says  the  satirist  How  pregnant 
with  meaning  is  this  single  sentence  (  When  society  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  ephemeral  pleasures  of  the  body  as  to  neglect  the  eter^ 
nal  interests  of  the  soul,  then  may  we  predict  its  inevitable  destiny. 
However  absurd  be  the  principles  of  the  national  fiith,  however  dis- 
honored by  its  ministers  or  corrupted  by  its  disciples,  still  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  purer  it  roust  be  cherished  and  honored  as  the  only 
institution  by  tiie  preservation  of  which  social  happiness  can  be  in- 
creased and  national  prosperity  be  secured. 

*  Cub.  improbe,  cane 

Non  allqaid  patrto  tanto  amatirla  aoerro  t* 

continues  Horace.  '  Patriotism'  was  a  word  whose  meaning  the 
Roman  did  not  clearly  understand,  or  whose  importance  he  did  not 
fully  estimate.  He  was  proud  of  his  noble  lineage,  proud  of  his 
country,  and  proud  of  her  unrivalled  grandeur ;  but  here  the  feeling 
ended.  He  had  no  conception  of  that  genuine  patriotism  which  ex- 
hibits itself  in  a  harmonious  union  of  the  interests  of  the  rulers  and 
the  ruled,  in  a  sacred  reverence  for  the  national  honor,  and  in  a 
eenerous  desire  for  the  attainment  of  one  sole  object — the  general 
happiness  of  society.  The  character  of  Horace,  then,  appears  in  a 
still  more  beautiful  light  when  we  reflect  that  these  noble«minded 
sentiments  were  uttered  with  none  of  that  intolerant  asperity  which 
is  so  often  the  characteristic  of  the  enthusiastic  reformer ;  they  were 
delivered  with  that  earnestness  of  feeling  and  that  gentleness  of  per- 
suasion which  touches  the  heart  and  awakens  the  kmdred  sympathies 
of  our  nature. 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  satire  indicate  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  times  and  the  mutations  which  society  had  undergone.  They 
partake,  however,  more  of  the  character  of  philosophical  reflections 
than  of  satirical  reproach  : 

'  Nimc  Ager  Umbranl  nib  nomine,  nnper  Ofelll 
Pietas,  erit  nulli  proprins,  sed  o«dit  in  umim 
Kqbc  milii,  nunc  alii.  Qnocirea  Tiyite  foitea 
Forttaqoe  adrenia  opponite  pectorarebni.' 

These  passages  will  fairly  exemplify  the  satirical  powers  of  our 
author,  when  directed  against  the  luxurious  voluptuary.  It  remains 
now  to  consider,  before  we  leave  this  division  of  our  essay,  the 
merited  scorn  which  he  bestows  upon  the  obsequious  and  unprinci- 
pled parasite. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
Homer,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  represents  Ulysses  as 
descending  into  Hades  to  learn  from  the  prophet  Tiresias  \us  future 
fortune.  Horace  continues  the  episode  at  the  point  where  it  was 
lefi:  by  the  Grecian  poet,  and  through  the  answers  of  the  soothsayer 
directs  the  keenest  satire  against  those  who  were  known  by  the  sig- 
nificant appellation  of  Pai-asites^ 

The  incongruity  of  ascribing  to  the  Grecian  soothsayer  Tiresias, 
who  lived  in  an  aee  of  frugal  simplicity,  as  describing  those  sordid 
habits  which  are  mcident  only  to  a  corrupted  state  of  society,  and 
which  did  not  exist  at  Rome  till  several  centunes  after  the  decline  of 
the  Grecian  power,  is  forgotten  when  we  observe  how  artfully  the 
poet  metamorphozes  the  heavenly  pix>phet  into  the  worldly  satirist, 
and  with  what  exquisite  skill  he  '  accommodates  Grecian  characten 
to  the  circumstances  of  Roman  life.''     Ulysses  thus  begins  : 

'Hoc  qnoqae.  Toxbla,  prater  namta,  petenti 
Reraoada :  qnibui  amiisas  reparare  queam  tm 
ArtiDiis  atqae  modia.    Quid  ndea  1* 

(TUa  alao,  O  TiBsaiAa,  now  declare 
How  I  mj  rained  fortonea  may  repair.) 

TIRESIAB. 

<  lamne  doloao 
Non  aatia  eit  Ithacam  rcTehi,  patrioaqoe  penatee 
Adapieeref 

(What,  not  enough,  O,  artful  man  I  for  thee 
Tliy  honaehold  goda,  thy  Ithaca  again  to  aee  t*) 


'  O  nnlli  qnidonam  mentite,  Tidea  «t 

Nndua  Inopaqne  domnm  reaeam,  te  Tate,  neqae  lUie 
Ant  apotbeca  procia  intaota  eat,  ant  pecna.    Atqaf 
£t  genna  ct  Tirtoa,  niai  cnm  re,  TiUor  alga  eat' 

(O,  then,  to  no  one  fidae^  yon  now  behold 
How  deititate  I  come,  as  yon  foretold : 
Bniton  at  home  haye  taken  what  I  did  poeaeaa ; 
My  birth,  my  rirtae,  are  nothing  nowbnt  emptiaeaa.) 

Tiresias  then  informs  him  that  he  can  very  easily  obtain  the  object 
of  his  desires  by  obsequiously  courting  the  favor  of  the  wealthy. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  haughty  Ulysses^  for  he  indignantly  replies : 

*  tJTNS  tegam  apnreo  Damjb  latoa  t  hand  it*  Troje 

MegeaaL' 

« 
(What,  thna  on  filthy  Dakas  wait  Y 

Not  thoa  at  Troy  I  bore  myself.) 

And  again  demands : 

Diritiaa  vriaqne  mam,  die  angnr,  acerros.* 

(Whenee 
Richea,  wealth,  can  I  amass  T  O,  sacred  prophet*  tell  t) 

The  prophet  gives  an  answer,  the  sense  and  spirit  of  which  have 
thus  been  happily  translated  : 
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*  FoK  Willi  of  rich  old  doterdt  He  in  wiit ; 
Though  loiiM,  more  rabtle,  nibbling  ■hnn  tfao  bait, 
Deapidr  not,  but  still  carry  on  your  plan. 
And  take  in  all  the  babbles  that  yon  ean. 
If  with  his  betters  a  rich  knave  contend, 
Whate'er  the  cause,  if  chUdlesa  stand  his  friend ; 
Reject  the  JusCer  side,  the  purer  life. 
If  there  be  children  or  a  frnitfal  wife, 
Qunrrus  or  Publixts  call  him ;  names  Uke  tfaeae 
Vain,  empty  coxcombs  wonderfully  pleaaa. 


fiee,  a  bystander  jogs  him  and  commends 
Your  zeal  and  patience  to  assist  your  frienda. 
Ton  by  such  wiles  fresh  dupes  will  dally  get. 
And  shoals  of  gudgeone  soon  will  fill  your  net'  * 

^  The  prophet  proceeds  to  suggest  as  a  second  method  of  repairmg 
his  fortune,  the  not  unusual  expedient  of  supplanting  the  sickly  heir 
of  some  wealthy  dotard  : 

'  Tbn  chanee  seldom  fhUs : 

If  fate  the  boy  to  Oacus  sends. 
His  place  yon  may  supply.' 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  satire  consists  in  the  strone  anti- 
thesis which  is  continually  presented  hetween  the  advice  of  Tiresias 
and  the  replies  of  Ulysses.  These  two  characters  may  be  considered 
as  representatives  of  the  two  grand  eras  in  the  social  history  of  Rome ; 
the  age  of  simplicity  and  virtue,  and  the  age  of  avarice  and  corrup- 
tion. We  behold  the  stem  fortitude,  the  unwavering  integrity  of  tne 
manly  soldier  most  painfully  contrasted  with  the  effeminacy,  the  im- 
moralitv  of  the  cringing  courtier. 

The  humorous  character  of  Horace  is  very  admirably  displayed  in 
the  ninth  satire  of  the  first  book.  It  is  replete  with  that  elegant  wit, 
that  exquisite  display  of  unlabored  brilliancy,  which  so  particularly 
distinguishes  Horace  from  the  other  Roman  satirists. 
^  From  these  illustrations  of  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  didac- 
tic compositions  of  Horace,  we  perceive  that  bis  merits  as  a  satirist 
consist  m  his  perfect  knowledee  of  human  nature,  in  his  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  foibles  of  his  age,  and  especially  in  the  delicate 
way  in  which  he  expresses  his  abhorrence  of  vice  by  inculcating  the 
principles  of  virtue  and  morality.  His  philosophy  is  the  philosophy 
of  an  impulsive,  an  unreflecting  people,  now  inclining  to  the  abstruse 
theories  of  the  Stoics,  and  now  to  the  accommodating  doctrines  of 
the  Epiciireans ;  distinguished  by  a  decided  predilection  to  no  parti- 
cular  creed,  it  yet  embodied  the  general  principles  and  the  worthier 
features  of  them  all. 

In  his  manner  we  see  the  simplicity  of  the  virtuous  Sabine  peasant 
combined  with  the  urbanity  of  the  voluptuous  Roman  courtier.  He 
was  suited  exactly  to  the  nature  of  his  age,  possessing  as  he  did  that 
most  inestimable  of  all  faculties,  the  power  of  amending  without  first 
angering  a  friend.  That  bitterness  of  scorn,  that  vehemence  of  cen- 
sure, and  we  may  add,  that  intolerance  of  spirit,  which  are  almost 
the  essential  requisites  of  the  moral  reformer,  were  in  him  supplied 
by  that  liveliness  of  sarcasm,  that  gentleness  of  dissuasion,  and  that 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  TROPICS. 
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The  world  which  we  inhabit  is  but  one  of  a  coandess  host  of  islands 
which  stud  the  illimitable  ocean  of  infinity.  From  the  moment  when 
the  voice  of  an  omniscient  God  echoed  Uiroughout  chaos,  and  called 
it  into  existence,  it  has  been  ceaselessly  revolving  from  year  to  year 
around  a  grand  centre,  from  which  it  derives  its  light,  its  heat  and 
its  beauty.  This  is  the  sun  of  our  system.  The  various  relations 
which  the  earth  beai-s  to  this  magnificent  luminary,  and  which  occa- 
sion the  peculiarities  of  atmospherical  temperature,  have  given  rise 
to  the  distinction  of  zones — the  Frigid,  the  Temperate,  and  the  Tor- 
rid— into  which  our  globe  has  by  geoffraphers  and  astronomers  been 
divided.  The  Temperate  zone,  in  which  fortune  has  cast  our  lot,  is 
characterized  by  the  quarterly  changes  of  the  seasons ;  the  Frigid  is 

governed  by  an  eternal  winter ;  while  the  Torrid,  which  lies  between 
le  Tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  north  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  on 
the  south,  is  the  abiding-place  of  perpetual  sumxner. 

In  the  Frigid  zone  the  spirit  of  desolation,  like  a  dark  pall,  seems 
to  brood  over  the  face  of  nature.  Gigantic  mountains  of  ice,  motion- 
less and  sublime,  tower  in  silent  majesty  to  the  sky.  By  day  they 
glitter  with  the  prismatic  hues  of  the  mocking  sunbeams,  and  stand 
Hke  spectre-sentinels  during  the  long  night,  bathed  in  the  glow  of  an 
electrical  twilight  Endless  fields  of  unpaelting  snow,  the  accumu- 
lated hoard  of  aees,  stretch  out  like  seas  of  silver  to  the  poles.  Cold 
and  piercing  winds  whistle  and  howl  among  the  craggy  icebergs, 
and  mezing  storms  of  sleet  and  hail  sweep  incessantly  over  die 
whitened  plains.  Here  no  pleasant  spot  of  verdure  greets  the  eye 
of  the  living,  or  blade  of  grass  springs  up  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead.  Warmth  does  not  exist,  save  by  the  ruddy  fires  of  the  ham- 
lets, unless  it  may  be  the  warmth  of  love  and  affection,  which  burn 
here  as  elsewhere,  in  the  sdll  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  which  the  tropics  present  to  the  en- 
raptured vision  of  the  beholder !  Extend  your  gaze  over  land  and 
sea ;  over  broad  waters  mantled  with  sunshine,  and  vast  forests  gay 
with  flowers .  and  sparkling  with  dew^ops ;  over  grassy  meadows, 
where  droves  of  wild  cattle  graze  in  peacefiil  tranquillity,  and  groves 
of  waving  palms,  where  birds  of  crimson  and  azure  and  golden 
plun)es  twitter  and  sing  amid  the  feathery  branches ;  where  gende 
oreezes  fan  the  languid  foliage,  gathering  sweet  perfumes  from  the 
blossoming  trees.  Behold  &is  charming  picture ;  and  while  your 
soul  is  drinking  in  its  beauty,  tell  me  if  aught  but  virtue  is  required 
to  convert  this  fair  realm  into  one's  '  beau  ideal'  of  a  terrestrial 
paradise  1 

Never  can  I  forget  die  exquisite  feeling  of  delight  which  came 
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suddenly  upon  me  when  for  the  first  time  I  wandered  in  a  tropical 
forest.  It  was  mid-day,  but  the  atmosphere  of  the  woods  was  refresh- 
ingly cool,  and  odorous  with  the  breaUi  of  flowers.  A  defise  wilder- 
ness surrounded  me.  The  trees  were  of  immense  proportions  and 
of  great  height,  while  their  colossal  trunks  seemed  like  huge  columns 
supporting  the  leafy  canopy  which  their  thickly-matted  branches 
formed  overhead.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  nearly  excluded,  and  a 
solemn  twilight  prevailed.  Flowers,  of  prodigious  size  and  gro- 
tesque  shapes,  shone  like  stars  amid  the  verdure ;  plants  of  the  deep- 
est green,  with  expansive  leaves  and  enormous  stems,  clustered  toge- 
ther in  luxuriant  groups ;  creeping  vines  encircled  many  of  the  trees 
with  their  serpentine  folds,  and  in  some  places  were  so  efifectually 
netted  together,  as  to  constitute  an  impassable  barrier  in  the  path  of 
the  traveller ;  festoons  of  parasitic  flowers  drooped  in  floating  masses 
from  the  loftiest  boughs ;  frolicksome  monkeys  gambolled  and  chat- 
tered among  the  tree-tops,  while  at  intervals  the  bright  plumage  of 
some  sylvan  bird  might  be  seen  in  bold  contrast  with  the  emerald 
tint  of  the  foliage.  The  effect  of  such  new  and  wondrous  beauty 
upon  the  mind  of  the  wanderer  is  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe.  He  almost  fancies  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  deli^tful 
dream,  from  which  he  may  at  any  moment  be  awakened,  or  that  he 
has  been  translated  by  some  magical  influence  to  the  &r-famed  gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides. 

But  beautiful  as  the  scenery  of  the  tropics  appears  by  day,  it  yet 
seems  far  more  beautiful  at  night,  when  eveiy  leaf  and  tree  and 
flower  is  bathing  as  it  were  in  the  liquid  light  of  the  moon.  The 
wild  landscape,  which  expands  indefinitely  around,  is  suffused  with 
a  mellow  flush,  as  soft  and  sweet  as  the  smile  of  innocence ;  tall 
palms  raise  themselves  above  the  mass  of  surrounding  foliage,  while 
their  graceful  branches,  silvered  by  the  moonlight,  flutter  gently  in 
the  midnight  breeze ;  the  melodious  song  of  a  southern  nightingale 
is  perchance  the  only  soui\|d  which  steals  upon  his  sense ;  all  save 
this  strain  of  bewitching  music  is  hushed  in  silence,  sacred  and  pro- 
found. While  listening  to  this  thrilling  harmony,  the  contemplative 
mind  grows  sad,  as  thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance  glide  like  shades 
from  the  spirit-land  through  the  heated  imagination  of  the  spectator ; 
home,  with  all  its  kindling  associations,  rises  up  vividly  before  him  : 
the  happy  home  of  his  boyhood.  '  A  change  comes  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream ;'  he  thinks  of  the  eternal  home  to  which  the  whole 
human  race  are  hastening, '  with  steps  so  noiseless,  yet  so  sure,'  and 
the  wings  of  his  soul  expand,  as  if  to  transport  him  to  that  immortal 
country  '  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns.' 

But  the  splendor  and  romance  of  the  torrid  zone  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  land.  The  ever-glorious  sea  claims  its  due  share  of 
eulogy  and  honor.  A  broad  expanse  of  quicksilver  by  day ;  an  ocean 
of  liquid  fire  by  night !  At  times  as  quiet  as  the  slumbering  child, 
and  again  as  boisterous  as  a  fr*antic  giant  Either  in  its  repose  or  its 
anger,  it  is  the  grandest  object  in  nature ;  vast,  unfathomable,  and 
sublime,  it  is  the  symbol  of  £temity. 
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*  Time  Writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  tznre  brow, 
Bnch  u  crsatkm'i  dftwn  beheld,  tlioa  rolleat  now  I' 

Behold !  it  10  early  morn,  and  the  magnificent  ofrb  of  day  is  jast  riamg 
from  his  oriental  cotich,  and  shedding  his  effulgent  rays  oyer  the 
spreading  waters.  The  stars  fade  away  as  if  at  the  touch  of  an  en- 
cbanter's  wand.  A  delicious  breeze  spnnfi^s  up,  jgradually  becoming 
fresher  and  stronger.  The  white  sails  o?  your  proud  Terael  swell 
out  like  the  pinions  of  a  joyous  dove,  and  away  she  flies  with  redou- 
bling speed  over  the  crested  billows. 

A  glorious  sense  of  freedom  takes  possession  of  your  mind.  Ton 
are  in  the  centre  of  a  watery  plain,  circled  by  the  horizon  and  arched 
by  the  firmament,  with  no  one  to  dispute  your  sovereignty  or  poison 
your  delight  Verily,  there  is  sufitctent  on  the  sea  to  employ  die 
noblest  powers  of  the  intellect,  and  the  heart  itself  is  not  lonely  whOe 
it  hearkens  to  the  voices  of  naiads  and  mermaids,  in  the  soft  murmur- 
ing of  the  waves.  It  is  related  of  a  celebrated  German  writer,  that 
while  on  his  death  bed,  the  only  re^t  that  he  expressed,  was  that 
he  had  never  beheld  the  ocean ;  and  in  a  few  moments  afl:er  the  regret 
had  passed  his  lips,  his  soul  drifted  out  upon  that  unknown  sea  which 
encompasses  the  material  universe. 

The  waters  of  tropical  seas  are  remarkably  phosphorescent;  so 
much  so,  that  on  nights  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  partially  obeeured, 
the  waves  seem  to  be  of  molten  gold,  and  the  wake  of  the  vessel 
glitters  like  the  luminous  tail  of  a  brilliant  meteor.  The  climate  too 
is  singularly  bracing,  and  by  its  exceeding  blandness  and  purity  ex- 
ercises a  genial  influence  in  restoring  composure  to  the  anxious  mind 
and  color  to  the  pallid  cheek.  The  principal  drawback  to  the  inex- 
perienced is  the  ship's  rolling  motion,  which  is  apt  to  produce  a  most 
uncomfortable  malady,  that  at  once  puts  to  flight  whatever  thoughts 
of  grandeur  and  romance  the  magnificence  of  the  ocean  may  have 
excited.  But  to  the  accustomed  mariner,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  amid  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  this  rocking  of  the  vessel  is  a 
source  rather  of  comfort  and  pleasure.  It  tranquillizes  the  agitations 
of  his  mind,  as  the  motion  of^a  cradle  composes  and  quiets  the  rest- 
less child.  Terrible  as  is  a  storm,  sailors  are  generally  more  appre- 
hensive of  a  calm  ;  and  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  calm  in  the  tropics 
is  particularly  to  be  dreaded.  The  waters  on  every  side  are  either 
smooth,  like  ih»  surface  of  a  stagnant  lake,  or  agitated  by  slow,  heavy 
and  monotonous  swells.  The  sails  droop  languidly  and  flap  against 
the  mast  and  spars  with  an  almost  sickenmg  sound,  while  the  still  air 
becomes  so  heated  by  the  unrestricted  rays  of  the  sun,  that  even 
breathinff  is  irksome  and  painful.  The  heart  pants  for  action ;  the 
mind  sig^  for  change  :  a  squall,  a  ^ale,  a  tempest;  any  thing  to  de- 
stroy the  overwhelming  silence  and  lethargy  which  prevail.  Qflen, 
indeed,  is  this  deep  repose  of  the  elements  but  a  premonitory  symp- 
tom of  an  approaching  hurricane. 

The  vriuds,  like  a  crouching  tiger,  have  only  been  collecting  their 
energies  fi>r  a  more  fearful  sprint.  A  lurid  flame  glows  along  the 
border  of  the  horizon  :  if  it  is  ni^t,  the  stars  twinkle  dim  and  feeblv, 
as  if  about  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  moon  glimmers  with  a  bloody 
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redDen  upon  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  becomes  more  and  more  suf- 
fbcatingt  and  you  feel  aa  if  you  were  standing  in  a  vacuum.  Some- 
thingy  you  know  not  exactly  what,  but  of  a  most  appalling  character, 
ypa  are  certain  is  about  to  ensue. 

Suddenly  the  imprisoned  winds  bre^  from  their  dungeons  with  a 
portentous  roaring,  and  come  with  all  their  concentrated  fury  upon 
you  :  a  desperate  calm  gathers  around  your  heart,  for  you  feel  tha( 
your  last  hour  has  come.  The  masts  of  your  vessel  are  torn  to 
splinters,  and  immense  spars  are  carried  away  like  feathers  by  the 
resistless  power  of  the  tempest  Even  chains  of  iron  are  sometimes 
drawn  out  to  double  their  original  length.  The  bellowine  of  the 
elements  is  so  deafening,  that  allother  sounds,  even  the  cry  of  human 
anguish,  are  borne  away  unheard.  The  waves  swell  into  enormous 
billows,  which  threaten  each  moment  to  overwhelm  you.  The  wind 
rushes  by  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  miles  per  hour.  The  air  is  very 
deDse,  and  the  blackness  of  night  gathers  over  the  sky,  while  at  inteiv 
vals  the  forked  lightnings  gleam  for  an  instant  with  the  supernatural 
glare  of  a  torch  hurled  mto  the  darkness  of  a  subterranean  cavern ! 

The  pitiable  wretch  is  agonized  with  the  stem  conflict  of  fear  and 
despair.  Thoughts,  wild  and  tumultuous  as  the  hurricane  itself,  chase 
each  other  widi  the  speed  of  lightning,  shrieking  and  echoing  through 
the  secret  chambers  of  his  souL  The  panorama  of  his  entire  life 
presents  itself  with  the  distmctness  of  a  picture  before  his  mental  vi- 
stoDy  and  grim  and  leering  death  seems  clothed  with  additional  terrors. 
The  value  of  life  becomes  intensified ;  life,  abstractly  and  without  any 
qualifications  —  ay !  life  upon  a  rocky  isle,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon ; 
life  —  only  life ;  even  if  it  is  to  be  filled  with  misery  and  sorrow ! 

After  a  protracted  voyage,  the  first  glimpse  of  even  the  most  barren 
land  is  a  cheering  spectacle,  that  at  once  raises  the  drooping  spirits 
and  imparts  new  tone  and  vigor  to  the  mind.  Judge  then  of  the 
iitesistible  effect  which  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  must 
have  upon  one  who,  at  the  terminatioD  of  a  long  and  dreary  voyage, 
gazes  lor  the  first  time  upon  its  enrapturing  beauty!  His  vessel  is 
periiaps  snugly  riding  at  anchor  in  the  mourn  of  the  mighty  Amazon. 
The  sun  has  just  disappeared  from  view,  and  a  mellow  twilight,  which 
will  linger  but  for  a  few  moments,  now  rests  upon  the  wild  and  lonely 
landscape.  The  dioristexs  of  the  wood  axe  chanting  their  vespers 
to  the  evening  stars,  while  monkeys  innumerable  are  making  the  forest 
resound  with  their  diabolical  cries;  drowsy  beetles  fly  with  a  whiz- 
zing sound  near  you,  while  myriads  of  luminous  insects,  hoves  about 
in  the  shade  of  the  wilderness,  and  join  their  chirping  to  the  universal 
jubilee  of  animated  nature.  Finally,  the  spell  of  sSence  falls  gendy 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  forest,  and  you  hear  only  the  hovering  ^  bats 
through  the  dusky  aiXi  or  the  delicate  music  of  merry  guitars  vibra> 
ting  sweetly  from  the  hamlets  along  the  shore.  Anon  too  the  sound 
of  rippKng  laughter  comes  joyfully  to  your  heart,  like  the  fancied 
txSH  ox  an  angel's  lyre  I 

The  fiiBt  impression  that  is  made  upon  the  ima^native  mind  is 
often  one  of  surprise,  that  regions  so  vast  and  beautiful  should  exist 
and  yet  be  so  UtUe  known  save  by  vague  and  uncertain  rumors  to  the 
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masd  of  m ankind ,  Even  one's  wildest  dreams  are  more  than  realized. 
You  long  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  inviting  shade  of  the  forest,  to 
saunter  along  crystal  streams  and  Indian  footpaths  with  your  trusty 
gun  on  your  shoulder ;  to  revel  in  orange  groves,  and  indulge  in  the 
thousand  delights  and  luxuries  of  the  torrid  zone.  If  you  are  a 
naturalist,  your  reveries  will  be  of  birds  and  plants  and  flowers,  of 
strange  animals  and  curious  shells  \  if  a  poet,  your  soul  will  expand 
with  delight  in  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  around  you, 
and  a  murmur  of  gratitude  may  perhaps  escape  your  lips,  to  that 
kind  Phovwence  which  has  brought  you  safely  to  this  captivating 
counti-y,  where  all  is  poetry,  and  beauty,  and  love : 

*  Whxbs  Nature  wonhipt  Qod 
In  the  wlldemeab  alone.' 

The  traveller  in  the  tropics  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mensity of  the  rivers,  and  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery.  Where  can  a  more  majestic  wall  be  found  than  the 
towering  range  of  the  mighty  Andes,  lifting  their  snow-capped  peaks 
fiir  above  the  lower  clouds,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  southern  continent.  Fancy  yourself  transported  to  one  of  their 
loftiest  summits.  Westward  direct  your  gaze,  and  behold  the  bound- 
less Pacific  rolling  in  tranquil  splendor  far  down  below«  Look  then 
to  the  East,  and  mark  how  diflierent  is  the  scene  which  meets  your 
eye.  A  gorgeous  landscape,  covered  hj  an  unbroken  forest,  stretcfaas 
away  in  every  direction,  &r  beyond  the  limit  of  your  expanded  vision. 
A  solemn  silence  reigns  continually  over  this  vast  region,  whose  re- 
cesses have  never  yet  been  explored  by  man.  Behold  a  glorious 
torrent,  deep  and  wide,  dashing  onward  with  a  powerful  current 
through  the  midst  of  this  dark  and  emerald-tinted  wilderness.  It  is 
the  far-famed  Amazon.  For  nearly  four  thousand  miles  this  won- 
derful river  continues  its  rapid  and  winding  course  to  the  Atlantic, 
into  which  it  pout«  with  such  an  irresistible  impetus  as  to  affdct  its 
waters  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  shore.  Were  it  not  for 
the  tide,  assisted  by  a  strong  and  steady  wind  from  the  east,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  any  power  but  that  of  steam  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  formidable  current.  As  it  is,  the  light  and  fantastic 
crafts  of  the  Brazilian  natives  find  but  little  difficulty  in  navigadng 
die  river,  although  their  progress  is  necessarily  slow  and  tedious. 

Beside  the  scenery  and  the  productions,  there  is  still  another  sub- 
ject well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  wonder  of 
the  solitary  wanderer  in  the  tropics :  I  refer  to  the  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  which  have  been  found  in  various  sections  of  South  America, 
completely  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  Antiquarians  have  in 
vain  speculated  in  regard  to  these  extraordinary  relics.  No  possible 
clue  to  their  origin  has  yet  been  discovered ;  they  are  mementoes  and 
monuments  of  a  race  that  has  long  since  passed  away,  leaving  behind 
them  no  other  traces  of  their  existence.  Beyond  this,  all  is  mere 
conjecture.  Of  one  fact,  however,  we  may  be  certain :  these  shat- 
tered and  crumbling  cities  must  have  been  built  by  an  enlightened 
nation ;  a  people  that  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  advancement 
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in  the  aits  and  sciences,  and  not  by  wandering  tribes  of  barbarians 
and  savages.  Of  this  no  better  proof  can  be  rationally  demanded 
by  die  meet  sceptical,  than  the  magnificent  ruins  themselves,  which 
in  their  architecture  display  the  most  consummate  skill,  and  in  their 
ornaments  and  decorations  the  most  delicate  taste  and  invention. 

Amone  the  ruins  of  Copan,  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  well-known  traveller,  in  the  year  1839,  the  altars  and  monuments 
are  numerous  and  manifest  an  extraordinary  perfection  of  art  in  the 
workmansjiip.  Some  of  the  former  are  above  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  are  composed  of  a  siuffle  block  of  stone,  sculptured  and  carved 
in  a  manner  quite  equal  to  the  finest  obelisks  in  Egypt.  A  sepulchral 
gloom  hangs  continually  ever  the  majestic  ruins,  and  the  tall  monu- 
ments loom  up  like  grave-stones  in  the  solemn  twilight,  speaking  to 
the  imagination  not  only  of  years  but  of  centuries  which  mive 
emptied  with  the  stream  of  time  into  the  ocean  of  Eternity  forever ! 
Both  the  origin  and  the  destruction  of  these  cities  are  equally  myste- 
rious. What  has  been  the  destiny  and  doom  of  their  unknown  in- 
habitants 1  Were  they  carried  away  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  destroyed 
by  famine,  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  ?  Strange  indeed  that 
some  few  should  not  have  escaped  to  tell  the  mourmul  tale ;  that 
some  legend  of  their  history  should  not  still  exist,  by  which  mankind 
could  have  some  faint  clue  to  the  impenetrable  gloom  which  conceals 
their  fate  so  completely  from  human  ken !  Who  can  contemplate 
these  sacred  ruins  of  once  splendid  cities,  without  realizing  the  insta- 
bility of  all  human  possessions  and  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  grandeur 
and  magnificence  1  Long  before  Columbua  dretimed,  amid  the  luxu- 
riant valleys  of  Portugal,  of  the  existence  of  a  great  western  hemis- 
phere beyond  the  wide  waste  of  untravelled  waters,  a  nation  more 
polished  and  refined  perhaps  than  his  own  had  grown  up,  matured 
and  withered  amid  its  grand  old  forests ;  and  who  can  deny  that  there 
may  not  have  been  among  the  numerous  inhabitants,  whose  mould- 
ering works  proclaim  the  superiority  of  their  nature,  some  former 
Columbus,  who  had  also  speculated  upon  the  probability  of  an  Eastern 
world,  and  even  suggested  the  importance  and  practicability  of  an 
exploring  voyage ! 

Beautiful  as  are  the  countries  which  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  the 
torrid  zone,  yet  every  delight  seems  to  be  attended  with  a  counter- 
acting circumstance.  If  bnght  birds  sing  and  fly  amid  the  foliage, 
venomous  snakes,  of  numberless  varietie8,|creep  along  the  ground. 
If  butterflies  with  painted  wings  flit  in  the  air  hke  animated  jewels, 
noxious  insects  of  a  thousand  kinds  sting  and  torment  the  defenceless 
traveller.  If  glittering  fish  sparkle  in  £e  glassy  streams,  huge  alli- 
gators lay  in  wait  along  their  shores.  Thus  does  it  seem  to  be  in  hu- 
man life.  How  narrow  is  the  avenue  which  lies  between  delight  and 
sorrow ;  between  pleasure  and  pain  I  The  brightest  sunshine  casts 
a  gloomy  shadow.  The  fairest  rose  has  its  secret  thorn ;  and  the 
sweetest  smile  is  often  but  the  precursor  of  a  tear. 

Thus,  in  the  tropics,  amid  all  that  is  lovely  and  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
a  deep  groan  sometimes  rouses  you  firom  your  dreams  of  happiness ; 
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it  comes  from  tba  agonized  breast  of  nature;  it  is  the  herald  of  the 
earthquake. 

This  appalling  phenomenon  occurs  most  fteqnently  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  is  seldom  experienced  in  countries  where 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  low  and  level.  On  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  earthquakes  are  very  frequent,  and  in  some  sections 
the  inhabitants  are  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  alarm.  In  order  to 
resist  the  shocks*  the  dwellings  are  built  of  solid  stone,  with  broad 
foundations,  a^nd  walls  of  extraordinary  strength.  These  edifices, 
however,  are  ofken  demolished,  and  become  the  tombs  of  those  whose 
wealth  erected  them. 

The  perfect  serenity  of  the  elements  which  precedes  the  esith- 

Suake»  as  well  as  the  hurricane,  is  calculated  to  heighten  if  possible 
le  terror  which  both  inspire.  The  sun. and  sky  are  crimsoned,  as  if 
wit^  rage ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  are  seized  with  the  general 
panic,  and  rushing  madly  from  their  secret  lairs,  fill  the  woods  with 
their  frightful  cries.  A  sound  at  length  breaks  upon  your  ears  like 
the  heavy  rumbling  of  distant  thunder ;  the  birds  scream  wildly,  and 
the  dogs  howl  fearfully  in  the'  streets  of  the  cities.  Shock  follows 
shock,  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  subterranean  sounds  become 
louder  and  louder.  Although  no  wind  is  perceptible,  the  ocean  is 
violently  agitated ;  the  waves  concentrate  themselves  into  tremen* 
dous  billows,  and  appear  to  boil  and  foam  like  water  in  a  heated 
caldron.  A  horrible  death  stares  each  one  in  the  face ;  the  unut- 
terable doom  of  being  swallowed  up  alive  by  the  ravenous  jaws  of 
the  hungry  earth !  Mountains  totter  to  their  bases,  and  the  rivera 
and  streams  become  choked  up  by  the  immense  quantity  of  falling 
rubbish.  The  grround  opens  in  many  places,  and  closes  again  over 
forests  and  cities,  and  crowds  of  human  beings,  no  more  to  be  seen 
again  forever ! 

Probably  the  most  disastrous  earthquake  of  modem  times  occurred 
in  the  year  1693,  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  So  powerful  were  the 
shocks,  that  their  force  vras  felt  from  Naples  on  one  side  to  Malta  on 
the  other.  Fifbv-four  cities  and  towns,  beside  a  large  number  of  vil* 
lages,  were  totally  destroyed.  Among  the  former  was  the  elegant 
citv  of  Catania,  distinguished  fi>r  the  splendor  of  its  monuments  and 
edifices,  as  well  as  for  the  royalty  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  was  completely  shaken  down,  and  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
persons  were  sepulchred  amid  its  ruins.  During  this  sad  catastrophe 
the  gigantic  volcano  of  JEtna  stood  like  a  gloomy  demon  ftowning 
in  silent  grandeur  upon  the  scene,  while  a  dark  cloud  hovered  over 
the  &tal  spot,  intercepting  entirely  the  benignant  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  terrible  and  stunnmg  crash,  as  of  the  collision  o£  worlds,  an- 
nounced at  last  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  had  arrived ;  that  die 
final  knell  of  the  doomed  city  was  tolled  I 

Devastating  as  earthquakes  always  are  in  their  apparent  conse- 
quences, yet  they  are  doubtless  the  result  of  fixed  natural  causes^ 
which  have  been  established  b^  the  Divinity  for  wise  purposes  be- 
yond the  scrutiny  of  man.  This  is  a  truth,  (oo,  which  vee  see  mani- 
fested in  the  moral  world.    Napoleon  deluged  half  of  Europe  widi 
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the  blood  of  millions,  yet  tbinking  men  can  already  perceive  the  bene- 
fits which  owe  their  origin  to  this  great  political  hnrricane.  Beautiful 
flowers  grow  upon  poisonous  plants ;  ^ood  springs  up  spontaneously 
from  the  seeds  of  evil.  Voltaire  aimed  a  venomed  arrow  at  the  in- 
vincible armor  of  Religion ;  harmlessly  it  glanced  aside,  and  sank 
deep  and  sure  into  the  unprotected  breast  of  modem  Superstition. 
Thus  it  is  throughout  nature  :  we  find  nothing  to  have  been  created 
in  vain ;  even  that  which  we  regard  as  evil  is  not  so  in  reality,  but 
only  in  appeai-ance ;  gaze  at.it  boldly,  and  you  may  perhaps  disco- 
ver an  angel  in  disguise. 

Of  all  tropical  countries,  Brazil  may  be  deservedly  ranked  as  the 
most  magnincent.  Its  vast  extent ;  its  wild  and  impenetrable  forests ; 
its  lofty  nopuntains  ;  its  charming  groves  of  wavy  palms ;  its  mam- 
moth river,  lined  by  a  flowery  wilderness  and  dotted  with  luxuriant 
isles ;  its  mines  rich  in  gold,  and  its  streams  laden  with  precious 
gems ;  the  beauty  of  its  fruits,  its  flowers  and  its  birds,  a]I  conspire 
to  render  it  worthy  of  the  title  which  enthusiastic  naturalists  have 
bestowed  upon  it :  '  The  Paradise  of  the  Indies.'  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  all  here,  *  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine.' 

Much  reason  has  the  writer  to  be  thankful  for  the  many  joyous 
hours  which  a  generous  Providence  afibrded  him  in  this  enchanting 
land.  The  remembrance  of  these  has  been  a  fountain  of  peculiar 
pleasure,  and  often  in  spirit  have  I  bathed  in  the  sweet  waters  of  the 
past ;  again  have  I  sauntered  along  the  arched  pathways  and  levelled 
my  gun  at  the  gay-winged  parrots,  the  roseate  spoon-bills  and  the 
large-beaked  toucans  ;  again  have  I  paddled  alone  in  my  little  canoe 
down  the  embowered  streamlets,  stopping  here  and  there  to  visit  a 
favorite  hunter  whose  cottage  was  erected  upon  the  bank;  again 
have  I  swung  in  my  grass-woven  hammock  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
leafy  verandSb,  and  listeoed  to  the  mellow  songs  of  the  simple-hearted 
natives.  For  nine  months  Jenks  and  myself  lived  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual novelty  and  dehght  True,  we  were  obliged  to  encounter 
nardships  and  submit  to  a  variety  of  inconveniences  which  some 
might  have  deemed  intolerable  ;  yet  such  was  the  fascination  of  the 
pursuit  in  which  we  were  engaffed^  that  to  us  they  appeared  like 
motes  floating  in  a  sunbeam^  What  though  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
pose in  mud-houses,  thatched  only  with  palmetto-leaves  1  We  had 
wandered  all  the  day  in  the  wild  woods,  and  could  have  slept  con- 
tentedly upon  the  hard  earth  itself.  What  though  our  food  was  of 
the  most  unsavory  kind,  and  oftentimes  prepared  by  no  better  cooks 
than  ourselves't  Abundance  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  gave  us 
appetites  that  would  have  relished  either  a  lizard  or  an  dligator. 
What  though  we  were  precluded  from  the  joys  of  refined  society  t 
were  we  not  in  the  constant  companionship  of  nature,  where  every 
bird  and  insect  and  flower  spoke  to  us  unceasingly  of  the  wonders 
and  beauties  of  creation  1  What  are  books,  but  a  printed  collection 
of  human  thoughts  %  How  much  better  is  it  to^  study  the  language 
of  nature  and  read  the  thoughts  of  Gon  from  the  volume  of  the 
universe ! 

TOL.  xzziir.  45 
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The  study  of  nature  is  a  pursuit  at  once  ennobling  and  humaoe. 
It  elevates  the  mind  and  purifies  the  heart ;  it  excites  an  universal 
sympathy ;  kindles  a  spirit  of  charity ;  gives  new  interest  to  life,  and 
leads  the  soul  insensibly  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  first  cause 
by  which  all  things  were  produced,  and  by  which  they  are  continued 
from  season  to  season  in  such  perfect  harmony  and  order.  Let  the 
atheistical  sceptic  peruse  the  pages  of  nature,  and  his  scepticism  will 
vanish  like  darkness  before  the  light  of  day.  The  minutest  insect 
that  ever  flew  is  a  demonstrative  proof  of  Divinity.  The  united 
power  and  genius  of  man  is  wholly  insufficient  to  create  even  a 
common  fly. 

The  nearer  we  approach  the  equator  the  more  prolific  do  vre  find 
the  mysterious  essence  of  life.  We  see  it  floating  in  the  ^ir,  glitter* 
ing  in  the  rivers,  and  darting  through  the  shrubbery  ;  we  see  it  on 
every  wave  and  flower  and  leaf,  in  every  curious  shape  that  an  inex- 
haustible nature  could  devise.  Life  itself  is  the  great  secret  of  crea- 
tion ;  a  mysteiy  at  which  the  philosophic  mind  recoils  with  dread,  as 
it  meditates  from  whence  it  came  ana  whither  it  goes,  but  with  which 
the  ignorant  laugh  and  play,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  island,  who 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  heed  not  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  them  : 

*  Wx  ore  racb  •toff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
And  our  Uttle  life  la  rounded  with  a  sleep.' 

Oh,  weak  indeed  must  be  that  man  who  can  in  his  heart  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God  !  Ay,  weaker  fer  than  if  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  himself,  an  insignificant  atom. in  the  universe ;  whereas  God 
is  infinite,  and  *  from  eternity  to  eternity.' 

In  concluding  this  rhapsodical  and  imperfect  sketch,  let  us  tarn 
our  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  a  land  which,  though  without  the  tonid 
zone,  has  nevertheless  an  enduring  interest  ibr  us  all.  It  is  a  country 
of  unlimited  extent,  rich  in  its  resources,  glorious  in  the  past,  pros- 
perous in  the  present,  and  unrivalled  in  its  prospects  for  the  futoie. 
Man  here  stands  upright  and  free  in  all  the  original  dignity  of  his 
nature.  A  parental  government  extends  its  guardian  arms  over  him. 
Like  the  dew  of  heaven,  its  kindly  influence  falls  alike  upon  the 
timid  flower  by  the  brook-side  as  well  as  upon  the  sturdy  oak  in  the 
untrodden  forest.  Truth,  goodness  and  virtue  flourish  in  far  greater 
beauty  than  the  vrild  flowers  of  the  tropics.  The  soul  germinates, 
and  fills  the  land  with  its  loveliest  fruit  Domestic  joys,  like  the  ten> 
drils  of  the  South,  entwine  themselves  closely  around  one  Spot  mors 
aacred  and  consecrated  than  the  rest  Love  and  affection  are  here 
the  only  sovereigns  whose  sway  is  acknowledged ;  whose  reign  is 
without  discord,  and  whose  laws  are  those  which  the  heart  craves  as 
absolutely  essential  to  its  own  wel&re  and  happiness : 

<  WHBHf  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be  fouad  t 
Art  thou  a  man  T  a  patriot  ?— look  around : 
O,  thou  abalt  find,  howe'er  th/  footBteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  Country,  and  inat  spot  thy  Home !' 
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'  Wrxv  tli«  ofleers  studied  to  th«  expedition  ander  the  command  of  LieuUziazit  Ltvcb  were 
<ccamped  at '  Ala-Jiddy,'  on  the  eborM  of  the  Dead  Sea,  u,  meaaen^er  fram  Jaruaalem  brought  tidinga 
c  i  the  rerolQtionary  at«te  of  Europe,  and  the  aptrlt  of  repablicaaaiam  animalEing  all  factlona  arrayed 
j^ainat  the  dominant  authority.  The  following  linaa  were  aoggeated  at  the  time  and  place  abcra 
aoentioned.  and  were  finally  written  in  the  preaent.form  at  Beirut '  Kotb  to  tbb  Editob. 


Tbb  gloom  of  tynumy  is  gone ! 
The  nations  east  in  cater  night, 
'Mid  groans  and  jmashings,  see  the  light 

That  gleams  from  fTeedom°s  coming  dawn. 

Great  FauDOif  comes  to  judgment :  kings 
And  ruleni  of  wrong-govemed  earth, 
NoUes  and  princes,  ye  of  titled  birth, 

Stem  dukes,  proud  lords,  eold-hearted  things ; 

Who  ruled  your  states  with  iron  rod, 
From  cries  of  justice  turned  away. 
Wrung  from  the  poor  your  means  of  sway, 

Heard  not  their  voice,  the  Toioe  of  God  ; 

The  day  of  your  redemption 's  gone ! 
Upon  her  holy  judgment-seat. 
The  ligfatningB  gathered  at  her  feet, 

Her  boU  brow  dan  with  righteous  scorn, 

Stem  FuKDOM  sits :  her  eyes  divine 
Flash  with  a  holy  firs,-  to  smite 
Oppresrion  to  the  heart,  and  light 

The  groping  nations  to  her  shrine. 

She  paces  through  the  realms ;  her  tread 
Startles  old  anarchies,  and  light 
Bursts  on  the  trampled  people's  night. 

As  flashes  heaven  upon  the  dead. 

Gfeat  mother  of  the  wnmged  and  just, 

To  thy  armed  bosom  fly  for  rest 

The  weary-laden  and  oppressed. 
When  once  thy  spirit  warms  their  dust 

There  nurtured,  when  the  <  need'  doth  come 
They  strike,  and  boldly ;  hewing  down 
Oppression,  though  it  wear  a  crown. 

To  hugle-blast  and  throbbing  drum  : 

As  when  an  earthquake  ^lakes  a  reahn ; 

An'f  down  thiDugh  chasm,  rift  and  chink 

The  toppling  cities  reel  and  sink, 
Moontams  arise,  and  floods  o^erwhebn : 
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So  to  her  Toioe,  which  diakei  man's  hearii, 
Yawn  fearfhl  gnlfo  'twizt  Right  and  Wrong, 
*  Old  lies'  nnbeaedy  not  over  strong. 

Reel  headlong  down,  <  Free  Tliongfat'  np-starta. 

Free  thought  and  action !  free  ideas ! 
Beneath  whose  firm  difiusiTe  strength 
Roll  sceptres,  thrones,  and  kings  at  length, 

A  mockery  for  the  mibom  years. 

It  wakes  a  feyer  at  the  heart 
To  see  those  silken  fools  of  chance. 
These  lords  of  cattle,  glebe  and  mansey 

Put  mle  and  righteoos  law  apart 

What  God  himself  hath  joined,  agam 

Are  sundered  by  some  frantic  fool, 

Whose  Juggfemout  of  mad  misrule 
Rolls,  crushing  out  the  hearts  of  men. 

A  dweller  'mid  the  pine  and  palm, 

Shut  out  from  graver  tyrannies, 

I  hear  a  voice  come  down  the  breeze, 
A  tumult  rising  through  the  calm : 

A  sound  of  banners  borne  m  wan. 
Shrill  trumpet-blasts,  and  thund'rons  drams. 
The  shock  of  squadrons,  bunting  bombs. 

Loud  battle-shouts  and  wild  huuas ! 

With  a  low  under-tone  of  shrieks 
Of  women  in  sacked  cities,  when  — 
The  streets  all  clogged  with  aimM  men. 

But  dead— each  findeth  niiat  she  seeks. 

Now  brazen  bugles  ring  and  blare» 

Hark !  like  a  storm  of  naked  steel 

I  hear  the  charging  horMmen  wheel. 
And  bunt  upon  the  hollow  square ! 

Now  swells  the  loud  triumphal  hymn, 
'Bfid  rending  mines  and  crashing  domes. 
The  roar  of  flames  in  burning  homes, 

Then  silence  where  the  hearths  are  grim. 

When  banded  factions  fim  the  flame 
And  rufllan  Riot  stalks  abroad. 
Wean  Phrygian  cap  and  Spartaa  swoid. 

Great  Femdom's  eyes  are  drooped  in  i~ 

To  hear  her  holy  name  profoaed, 

To  see  men  so  degrade  her  trust,' 

Call  her  to  aid  with  lips  of  lint, 
With  hearts  so  foul  and  handi  so  stained. 
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Upon  the  ark  of  ber  high  caue 
Lay  not  year  unanointed  handi, 
Lest  lightning*  aeathe  your  impious  bandi, 

And  o'er  yonr  heads  her  Ihnnder  nan. 

If,  FEBEnoM !  in  thy  eacred  name 

Grim  InnirreGtion,  gathering  head,  * 

From  reahn  to  realm  difinaire  ipread 
In  hearta  which  lack  thy  holy  flame. 

Smite  the  blaaphemen,  and  put  down 

The  right  arm  of  Revolt ;  oh,  atay 

The  wrong,  misguided  peof^e's  way 
With  the  stem  censure  of  thy  frown. 

If,  sanctified  by  thy  pore  fires. 
They  rise  to  have  their  wrouffs  redressed, 
Make  firm  each  heart  and  bold  each  breast, 

Make  keen  the  blade  for  their  desires : 

Let  holy  madness  fire  their  reins. 

Till  through  the  world  such  valor  runs 

That  Spartan  mothers  arm  their  sons, 
And  slaves  brain  tyrants  with  their  chains. 

Till  kingdoms  no  more  corse  the  land. 

But  in  the  north,  south,  east  and  west, 

A  brotherhood  of  freemen  blest, 
A  mighty  federation,  stand. 

While  fends  and  unions  tbreat'ning  swarm 

Around  the  Old  World's  dynasties. 

How  calmly  sitteth,  unlike  these. 
My  own  dear  land,  amid  the  storm  I 

Thou  art  not  vexed  like  them  with  broU, 

All  tyranny  to  thee 's  unknown ; 

For  freedom  is  the  only  throne 
Can  stand  unshaken  on  thy  soil 

Thy  fame  shall  traverse  land  and  sea, 
And  from  the  Arctic's  death-white  isles 
To  where  green  summer  ever  smiles, 

Some  echo  of  thy  name  shall  be. 

Where'er  shall  float  thy  flag  Unfiirled 

Its  Stan  shall  shine  as  one  of  old, 

To  warn  the  shepherds  of  her  fold 
That  FaEKnoM  's  bom  into  the  world. 

Teach  thy  oreat  watch-words,  and  there  must 
Go  forth  ^ong  nations,  like  a  blast. 
Resolves  which  make  kings  look  aghast, 

When  all  their  thrones  are  rolled  in  dust  I  b.  Ssslow. 
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MACAULAY     AND     THE     PURITANS. 


BT  o.  P.  rtaaxx. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  Macaulay  has  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  historical  themes.  His  masterly  discussions  have  revived 
questions,  of  which  some  had  been  regarded  as  settled,  and  others 
had  long  been  suffered  to  repose,  untouched  by  the  dust  of  debate. 
The  popularity  of  the  volumes,  recently  published,  is  a  proof  that  die 
Present  is  not  tired  of  the  Past ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  strong 
testimonial  to  their  fairness  and  merit  Still,  their  reputation  is  not 
entirely  unclouded  ;  for  we  find  men,  of  various  partisan  attachments, 
complaining  that  the  author  has  not  fully  entered  into  their  views  and 
aims.  We  see  that  the  ultra  Churchmen  are  denouncing  the  histo- 
rian for  declining  to  canonize  Cranmer;  and  the  Presbyterians, 
through  their  able  organ,  the  North  British  Review,  are  hinting  that 
their  martyrs  have  been  too  slightly  honored,  and  their  creed  occa- 
sionally *  reviled.'  It  is  enough  to  reply  to  such  criticism,  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  justice,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  finite  mind  to  com- 
prehend all  the  principles  and  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  manifold 
parties  that  have  struggled,  during  so  many  centuries,  in  Saxondom. 
The  work  will  induce  fresh  research,  and  cause  a  reinvestigation  of 
characters  and  events,  upon  which  our  fathers,  and  perhaps  ourselves, 
with  ffood-natured  complacency,  have  once  passed  judgment. 

This  is  not  strange.  Progress  is  in  accordance  with  law ;  and  the 
man  who  is  so  strenuous  a  conservative  as  to  be  blind  to  brighter 
light  and  deaf  to  clearer  voices,  may  not  be  a  positive  fool ;  but  he  is 
certainly  disqualified  from  making  any  advance  in  knowledge.  As 
the  mature  age  of  the  individual  modifies  and  moderates  the  judg- 
ment of  youth,  so  History  disdains  not  to  become  wiser  with  the  lapse 
of  years  and  centuries. 

These  obvious  thoughts  may  serve  to  excuse  novelty  in  the  author, 
and  may  explain  the  fact,  apparently  so  dark  to  many  minds,  that  he 
may  have  tempered  the  warmth  of  early  opinion,  or  abandoned  views, 
when  convinced  of  their  falsity. 

Puritanism  has  been  regarded,  now  as  a  struggle  for  Power,  now 
as  a  strife  for  Liberty,  and  now  as  a  contest  for  Religion.  It  has 
presented  various  aspects  with  the  different  stand-points  which  au- 
thors have  occupied.  Men,  who  have  no  faith  in  religion,  and  who 
regard  liberty  as  a  chimera,  have  arrayed  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  Hume,  and  have  dismissed  Puritanism  with  a  graceful  sneer,  by 
branding  it  with  the  convenient  stigma  of  fanaticism.  Others,  like 
Carlyle,  charmed  with  its  heroism,  have  entered  mto  its  spirit,  and 
have  exalted  its  very  faults ;  while  not  a  few  trading  in  wares  stolen 
from  Hudibras,  have  lauehed  merrily  at  its  manners  and  its  excesses. 
Some,  unable  to  sympathize  with  the  Puritan  character,  and  unwiU- 
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ing  to  be  unfashionable,  have  sought  to  Matter  it  by  a  tribute  of 
measured  and  courtly  praise. 

Mr.  Macaulay  brings  to  the  discussion  the  fruits  of  diligent  and 
fearless  research,  and  a  desire  to  do  impartial  justice.  In  1825  he 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  his  celebrated  article  on  Milton ; 
an  article  whose  critical  opinions,  he  tells  us,  he  has  long  ago  aban- 
doned, and  whose  style  he  censures,  as  *  overloaded  with  gaudy  and 
un^praceful  ornament/*  But  whatever  faults  may  belong  to  it,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  presents  the  character  of  Puritanism  with  great 
power  and  eloquence.  In  the  elaborate  pages  of  the  historian  we 
find  no  single  view  that  can  rival,  in  distinct  and  tinithful  energy,  the 
early  effort  of  the  essayist. 

In  the  preliminary  chapter  we  have  a  succinct  and  graphic  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England,  and  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  free  spirit  of  Zurich,  Strasburg  and  Geneva,  whose  disciples  in- 
dignantly refused  to  submit  to  the  upstart  authority  of  the  new  hier- 
archy .t  We  see  the  effect  of  persecution,  in  strengthening  their 
opinions  and  deepening  then*  convictions  and  rendering  them  firmly 
averse  to  any  compromise  or  accommodation.'  The  persecution, 
which  the  Separatists  bad  undergone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irri- 
tate, but  not  severe  enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been  tamed  into 
submission,  but  baited  into  savageness  and  stubbomness.'t  While 
they  were  a  persecuted  minority,  the  historian  praises  their  virtues, 
the  austere  morality  of  their  armies,  and  their  unbending  devotion  to 
principle.  But  when  they  were  triumphant,  he  censures  their  med- 
dling intolerance  and  their  pmdish  conscience,  and  devotes  several 
pages  to  a  vivid  description  of  their  uncouth  and  morose  manners. 
He  shows  how  a  nasal  twang  and  gloomy  visage  became  the  badges 
of  religion,  and  thus  how  there  were  gradually  mingled  in  the  Puri- 
tan ranks  the  basest  hypocrites,  who  stole  a  sanctimonious  livery  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  their  desperate  fortunes,  and  to  enable  them 
to  serve  the  devil  with  greater  personal  comfort.  He  describes  their  de- 
pression on  the  event  of  the  restoration,  when  coarse  ribaldry  and  licen- 
tious sneers  were  heaped  upon  them ;  when  piety  was  made  a  synonym 
of  cant ;  when  Baxter  and  Howe  were  thrown  into  jail  for  praying 
in  a  manner  forbidden  by  law,  and  the  author  of  the  Pilgi-im's  Pro- 
gress pined  in  prison,  for  obeying  his  Master  by  preaching  to  the 
poor. 

Of  the  characters  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  given 
many  forcible  delineations.  Those  of  Baxter,  Bunyan  and  Kiifin,§ 
may  be  selected  as  fine  poitraits  of  worthies  embalmed  in  our  memo- 
ries. For  the  writer  of  the  best  allegory  in  any  language,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  historian  cherishes  a  profound  and  earnest  admiration. 
On  a  previous  occasion,!!  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  remarkable 
genius  ofiHHrwhom  he  has  justly  associated  with  Milton  as  one  of 
the  great  creative  minds  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  a  goodly 

♦  See  Preface  to  Macacl at's  Miscellanies :  Eng.  ed.       t  VoL  1 :  p.  55,  HARPea'a  ed. 

X  Vol.  1 :  p.  74.       §  Vol.  1 :  p.  210,  et  seq.       H  See  Acticle  on  Pilgrim'a  ProgresB  f  Ed.  Rev. 
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sight  to  see  the  unlettered  Tinker  bravely  take  his  place  with  the 
noblest  and  wisest  teachera  of  the  English  race. 

In  speaking  of  the  independent,  the  wairior,  the  statesman,  Oliver 
Cromwel],  we  think  that  the  eloquent  author  has  not  been  equally 
successful.    Indeed,  Oliyer  presents  an  enigma  to  almost  all  who 
have  endeavored  to  interpret  him,  and  it  requires  a  thorough  Puritan 
to  comprehend  the  Piince  of  Puritanism.     The  strange  contradic- 
tions in  his  character ;  dark  anomalies  in  his  career ;  agonies  of  devo- 
tion and  supplication ;  broken  utterances  ;  dauntless  courage,  border- 
inK  on  ferocity,  are  all  inexplicable  to  most  men.     With  many  of  the 
noble  traits  of  the  Puritan,  with  his  fearless  love  of  freedom  and  his 
hearty  contempt  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  earthly  power,  the 
historian  can  freely  sympathize.     But  his  deep  spiritual  struggles,  hia 
fear  of  God,  his  constant  fervor  of  devotion,  those  qualities  that  ex- 
plain many  strange  phenomena  in  his  life,  are  not  exhibited  in  vivid 
forms.    No  man  can  do  faithfully  by  the  Puritan  without  ever  kern- 
ing before  his  eye  the  peculiar  type  of  his  spiritual  life ;  and  if  he  do 
this,  the  explanation  of  the  frequent  paradox  becomes  easy.    The 
errors  into  which  so  acute  an  observer  and  thinker  as  Macaulay  may 
fall,  from  failing,  as  we  conceive,  to  regard  the  true  source  of  a  spiritual 
change  in  man,  is  seen  in  his  article  on  John  Hampden.  After  quoting 
from  Clarendon  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  change  that  occurred 
in  his  habits  and  character  atjthe  age  of  twenty- five,  he  proceeds  to 
ascribe  it  to  hb  marriage  and  to  his  entrance  into  political  life.  Doubt- 
less Baxter  thought  otherwise,  when  he  declared  in  the  *  Saint's  Rest' 
that  one  of  the  enjoyments  which  he  anticipated  in  heaven  was  the 
society  of  Hampden.     The  same  cause  that  led  the  reviewer  to 
overlook  the  religious  change  in  the  heait  of  Hampden,  has  prevented 
the  historian,  we  fear,  from  fully  knowing  the  heart  of  Cromwell. 
The  former  is  evidently  Macaulay's  favorite.     Both  were  Puritans, 
both  did  not  scruple  to  resist  the  king  to  the  death ;  but  while  Hampden 
possessed  the  refinement  of  the  polished  gentleman,  Cromwell  had 
the  rough  and  ready  manners  of  a  soldier.     In  real  ability,  in  power 
over  men,  in  services  to  the  popular  party,  we  believe  that  Cromwell 
was  greatly  superior  to  his  noble  rival ;  and  the  fairer  fame  of  Hamp- 
den is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantage  of  superior  culture,  and  the 
Npircumstance  of  an  early  and  glorious  martyrdom. 

The  posterity  of  the  Puritans,  however,  thus  far  have  occasion  to 
find  little  fault  with  the  work  of  Macaulay.  To  a  mind  stored  with 
a  various  wealth  of  learning,  and  to  a  diligence  that  is  not  appalled 
by  any  toil  that  is  requisite  ror  the  illustration  of  his  subjects,  he  joins 
a  noble  love  of  liberty,  rising  above  all  allurements  of  power  and 
rank.  Neither  the  pageantry  of  Church  or  of  State,  neither  the  sceptre 
nor  the  mitre,  can  dim  the  clearness  of  his  vision  or  awe  into  feeble- 
ness or  silence  the  indignant  voice  of  rebuke.  His  lenient  judgment 
does  not  become  effeminate.  High  birth  and  gentle  blood  are  com- 
pelled to  answer  at  a  courteous  but  impartial  tribunal.  Even  the 
graces  of  intellectual  culture  are  not  suffered  to  dazzle  his  eye  or 
swerve  his  mental  rectitude.  Even  the  charm  of  a  courageous  death 
cannot  hide  the  blackness  of  a  vicious,  or  tyrannical  life.     This  last 
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Srily  the  temptation  to  judge  a  man's  character  by  his  manners  in 
&thy  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  English  historians.  The 
scene  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  our 
writers ;  and  as  they  have  portrayed  the  sad  parting  with  the  beloved 
son,  the  slow  procession,  the  g^m  minister  of  vengeance,  and  the 
*  gray  discrowned  head'  bleeding  upon  the  block,  how  many  readers 
have  dropped  a  tear  for  fallen  royalty,  and  forgotten  its  faults,  in  its 
sorrows.  More  than  a  century  afterward,  the  monarch  of  France,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  endure  the  same  fate,  drew  consolation  ftom  the 
tale  of  the  elegant  Hume,  and  the  last  days  of  Louis  XYI.  were 
cheered  by  the  recorded  example  of  the  First  Charles.  Not  less 
tme  than  beautiful  are  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

'  MoKc  are  men'i  ends  marked  tiian  tfaeir  liTea  before : 
The  aetting  aun  and  moaic  in  ita  cloae, 
Aa  the  laat  taate  of  aweeta,  U  aweeteet  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  thinga  long  peat.' 

Of  how  many  men  whom  the  world  and  history  have  called  great 
18  nothing  great  narrated,  save  their  final  exit ;  so  that  we  may  say  of 
each,  as  Duncan  said  of  Cawdor : 

— — — '  NoTKiNO  in  bla  life 
Became  him,  like  fiie  leering  it.* 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  work  of  Macaulay,  we  may  offer  a  few 
suggestions  upon  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  Puritan  his* 
tory  by  our  people,  and  may  briefly  allude  to  causes  which  hinder  its 
successful  prosecution.  The  Puritans  are  the  ancestors  of  a  laree 
part  of  our  countrymen.  They  were  not  men,  who  could  die  wim- 
out  leaving,  in  deeply-graven  lines,  the  impress  of  their  character. 
Accordingly,  the  form  of  our  institutions,  and  much  that  is  peculiar 
in  our  social  and  national  character,  are  derived  from  them.  If  then 
we  would  know  ourselves  as  a  people,  and  comprehend  the  wonderful 
phenomena  of  our  civil  and  moral  life,  we  must  carefully  study  our 
ancestors.  It  is  no  less  true  of  a  state  than  of  an  individual,  that 
*  the  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;'  so  that  the  infancy  of  a  common- 
wealth is  ever  prophetic  of  its  character  and  destiny.  If  we  may  not, 
like  the  Romans,  trace  back  the  line  of  our  progenitors  to  the  gods, 
we  may  boast  that  they  were  less  tainted  by  vice  and  infirmity  than 
even  the  divine  founders  of  ancient  republics. 

Puritanism,  too,  is  heroic,  and  presents  much  that  is  adapted  to 
awaken  the  nobler  sentiments  and  inspire  active  virtues.  Hap|>y 
shall  we  be,  if,  while  we  perceive  and  shun  its  faults,  we  succeed  in 
incorporating  in  our  social  character  its  traits  of  stem  and  strong  ex- 
cellence! Of  them  would  we  say,  as  Tacitus  says  of  Agricola: 
'  Forma  mentis  aetema,  quam  tenere  et  exprimere  non  per  alienam 
materiam  et  artem,  sed  tuis  ipse  moribus  passis.' 

Let  the  American  study  the  history  of  Puritanism.  Tracing  it  to 
its  germ,  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  he  will  watch  its  growth  until 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  boldly  rears  its  head  in  the  parliament  of 
the  nation.  In  doing  this,  he  should  not  blindly  rely  for  his  opinions 
upon  English  authorities.    The  warm  loyalty  of  John  Bull  often  leads 
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him  to  associate  bia  national  prosperity  with  the  &me  of  the  boto- 
reign  who  happens  to  sit  upon  the  throne ;  and  we  believe  that  he 
has  exemplified  the  spirit,  in  his  estimate  of  this  proud  princess. 
The  glories  of  her  reign,  to  be  attributed  in  sreat  measure  to  her 
accommodating  policy  and  to  the  profound  wisdom  of  her  advisers, 
have  served  to  throw  a  bright  but  deceitful  light  over  her  character. 
We  believe  that  her  boasted  celibacy  is  her  shame ;  that  she  loved 
herself  better  than  her  friends  or  her  fame ;  in  short,  that  she  was  a 
peevish,  selfish,  hard-hearted  woman ;  we  would  add,  vidou*^  if  the 
revealed  facts  of  her  private  history  would  fully  justify  the  reasonable 
suspicion.  A  dissenter  herself,  she  persecuted  dissenters  with  little 
mercy,  and  as  far  as  her  prudent  self-love  allowed ;  and  her  conscience 
had  about  the  same  agency  in  chaining  Puritans  that  it  had  in  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  her  pretended  admirers.  The  student  will  mark  the 
gradual  erowth  of  Puritanism  through  the  reign  of  her  feeble  suc- 
cessor, who  alternately  employed  his  pedantic  pen  and  his  servile 
ministers  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  repress  the  stubborn  heresy.     He 

f  will  observe  the  ffreat  contest  of  Privilege  against  Prerogative,  whose 
beginning  ia  dimly  discerned  in  the  earliest  periods  of  English  history, 
now  approaching  a  bloody  crisis ;  and  he  will  see  the  Puritan  party 
forming  itself  in  solid  an-ay  and  preparing  for  armed  resistance.  The 
civil  war  will  next  engage  his  attention  and  he  will  hail  the  birth- 
star  of  freedom  appearing  amid  the  darkness  of  that  fieroe  struggle, 

i  destined  to  send  forth  its  genial  and  radiant  light  to  illumine  every  path- 
way of  science  and  religion.  He  will  observe  the  rise  of  the  inde- 
pendent republican  party,  as  distinct  from  Presbyterianism  as  Pres- 
byterianism  was  distinct  from  Episcopacy ;  whose  poets  and  states- 
men amused  their  imagination  with  visions  of  ideal  republics,  not 
more  beautiful  than  unreal,  and  whose  stem  soldiers  tnumphed  on 
every  field  of  battle,  and  ended  the  war  by  bringing  their  king  to  the 
block.  He  will  not  fail  to  follow  across  the  wintry  ocean  the  sturdy 
Pilgrims  who  came  to  found  a  new  republic  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
He  will  watch  them  in  that  first  winter,  when  women  and  children 
bravely  endured  the  horrors  of  cold  and  famine,  and  '  the  record  of 
miseiy  was  kept  by  the  graves  of  the  governor  and  half  the  com- 
pany.' Here  he  will  find  a  nobler  picture  of  female  character  than 
can  be  found  on  the  dreamy  pages  of  poet  or  novelist ;  and  he  will 
learn  a  practical  refutation  oi  the  contemptuous  sneers  of  cynics  at 
the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  gentler  sex.  He  will  behold  this  feeble 
colony  growing  stronger  with  years,  and  the  wilderness  under  its 
diligent  hands  beginning  to  bud  and  blossom.  He  will  observe  the 
emigrants  spreading  themselves  along  the  riversof  New-England,  and 
by  their  piety  and  industry  laying  &e  foundations  of  powerful  and 
enlightened  common wealms.  He  will  see  institutions  of  learning 
rising  in  the  forest,  and  trace  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  it  en- 
croached upon  the  dominion  of  barbarism,  and  forced  its  ancient  lines 
to  recede  at  the  approach  of  superior  culture  and  enterprise.  Nor 
while  he  contemplates  so  proud  a  spectacle  of  courageous  goodness, 
vrill  he  omit  to  notice  those  clouds  that  rest  upon  parts  of  our  early 
annals,  w^n  the  demons  of  persecution  and  superstition  achieved  a 
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temporary  victory  oyer  freedom  and  charity.  If  he  be  a  true  man, 
he  will  not  seek  to  jostify  the  murder  of  women  axid  children  on  the 
charge  of  witchery,  or  the  scourging  of  Quakers  for  errors  of  opinion. 
Especially  will  the  candid  student  honor  the  rare  nobility  of  those 
who  like  Roger  Williams  embraced  the  full  idea  of  spul-liberty,  and 
preferred  exile  or  death  to  conformity. 

Among  the  many  hindrances  to  a  just  estimate  of  historical  persons 
is  a  disposition  to  apply  to  people  of  a  past  age  sentiments  ana  modes 
of  reasoning  which  had  no  place  in  their  minds,  but  are  in  most  cases 
the  productions  of  a  later  time.  It  is  justly  complained  of  Hume  that 
he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  men  of  a  remote  period  the  doctrines  of 
his  own  enliffhtened  political  philosophy,  and  attributes  to  the  rude 
forefathers  of  our  veneration  the  knowledge  and  logic  of  the  present 
day.  This  fault  of  course  renders  us  utterly  unable  to  judge  men, 
and  by  hiding  their  motives  from  our  ^es,  causes  our  praise  as  well 
as  our  blame  to  be  often  mbplaced.  This  proceeds  sometimes  from 
ignorance,  but  oftener  from  partisan  zeal.  We  should  not  forget  that 
when  we  misinterpret  facts  we  not  only  do  violence  to  truth  but  also 
fail  to  gain  those  lessons  which  the  past  was  designed  to  teach.  His- 
tory, instead  of  inculcating  philosophy  by  example,  performs  the 
menial  office  of  ministering  to  passion.  She  loses  the  dignity  of  con- 
scious virtue,  and  becomes  a  courtezan,  seeking  the  favor  of  men  by 
flattering  their  vanity  or  gratifying  their  malice.  Truth  is  often  dis- 
torted in  the  mirror  of  faction,  and  being  robbed  of  her  pristine  beau^, 
is  made  to  reflect  the  ugly  features  of  Falsehood.  '  The  Muse  of 
History  should  ever  be  of  saintly  aspect  and  awful  form ;  the  guar- 
dian of  the  virtues  of  humanity.' 

A  prominent  example  of  the  fault  which  we  have  mentioned  may 
be  seen  in  the  discussions  upon  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I. 
Many  have  attempted  to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  Regicides  by 
long  dissertations  upon  the  civil  compact,  and  the  theory  of  state 
necessity,  and  many  others  have  sought  to  convict  them  of  guUt,  by 
arguments  equally  profound  and  inapplicable.  Now  history  should 
iniorm  us  with  respect  to  their  motives  and  assigned  reasons,  and 
then  only  can  we  be  capable  of  judging  their  character.  What  were 
these  motives  and  reasons  ]  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1647  that  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  resolved  to  bring 
the  king  to  judgment  In  their  petition  to  the  House  in  November, 
1648,  theh:  main  argument  was,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king 
would  be  in  itself  unjust;  and  the  Aafety  of  the  state  was  made  a 
secondary  consideration.  A  majority  of  the  men  who  executed  the 
king  regarded  themselves  as  the  agents  of  Gon,  chosen  to  render 
justice  to  a  wicked  tyrant  Their  religious  character  had  been  formed 
by  a  too  exclusive  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  under  their  &nati- 
cal  preachers  the  fire  of  their  zeal  knew  no  bounds.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Justice  required  the  sacrifice,  and 
were  determined  to  obey  her  voice.  We  look  in  vain  through  the 
life  of  Cromwell  for  the  evidence  of  a  mature  design  to  build  up  his 
own  greatness  by  deceiving  and  cajoling  his  friends.  '  Had  any  one,' 
he  says, '  voluntarily  proposed  to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  I 
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Bhoald  have  regarded  bim  as  the  greatest  traitor ;  but  since  ProTi- 
denoe  and  necessity  bave  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  prar  to  God  for  a 
blessing  on  your  counsels.'  Hume,  in  the  estimate  of  bis  cbaraeter, 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  second  cbapter  on  tbe  commonwealtb,  asserts  that 
tbe  *  murder  of  tbe  king  was  to  bim  covered  under  a  migbty  cloud 
of  republican  and  fanatical  illusions,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  be 
migbt  believe  it,  as  many  others  did,  tbe  most  meritonous  action  that 
he  could  perform.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  tbe  sincerity  of 
Cromwell,  bis  languaee  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  fanaticism  of  tbe 
men  whom  be  was  addressing,  and  shows  us  that  they  believed  them- 
selves the  instruments  in  tbe  band  of  G-od  for  executing  vengeance. 

Tbe  biography  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  by  bis  noble  veife,  throws 
much  light  upon  tbe  question.  '  It  was  upon  tbe  consciences  of  many 
of  them,'  she  observes,  '  that  if  they  dia  not  execute  justice  upon 
nim.  God  would  require  at  their  hands  all  the  blood  and  desolation 
which  should  ensue,  oy  their  suffering  him  to  escape.'  Bowed  down 
with  tbe  pressing  responsibility,  be  sought  roller  in  prayer,  and  in 
conversation  with  '  conscientious,  upright  and  unbiassed  persons,'  and 
being  confirmed  in  bis  opinion,  he  proceeded  to  sign  the  sentence 
against  the  king,'  although  be  did  not  then  believe  but  it  migbt  one 
day  come  to  be  disputed  among  men. 

Ludlow  believed  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  would  be 
unjust  and  wicked  in  its  nature.*  In  support  of  his  opinion,  be  ad- 
duces 8  cbapter  of  Numbers,  in  which  he  finds  thb  passage  :  *  Blood 
defiletb  the  land,  and  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein,  but  by  tbe  blood  of  bim  that  shed  it.'  He  could  not 
consent  to  leave  the  g^ilt  of  so  much  blood  upon  the  nation,  and 
thereby  to  draw  down  the  Just  anger  of  Goo  upon  all.  We  migbt 
quote  tbe  same  sentiments  u-om  the  lips  of  Harrison,  who  at  his  trial 
in  1660  asserted  that  be  had  received  divine  assistance,  while  dis* 
charging  bis  duties  in  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  tbe  trial  of 
Charles ;  from  the  lips  of  Carew,  who  submitted  himself  to  the  court, 
'  saving  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bis  right  to  the  government  ojf 
these  Kingdoms ;'  and  from  tbe  dying  declaration  of  Scot :  '  I  take 
God  to  witness,  I  have  by  prayers  and  tears  often  sought  tbe  Lord, 
that  if  there  were  iniquity  m  it,  he  would  show  it  to  me.' 

In  the  trial  of  Charles,  Sir  John  Cooke  was  the  solicitor  of  the 
parliament,  and  prepared  a  long  speech  for  the  occasion,  which  is 
tbrtunatelypublisbed  in  full  in  tbe  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Somen 
Tracts.'  His  argument  rests  upon  the  ground  of  retributive  justice, 
and  is  supported  by  copious  ouotations  m>m  tbe  Scriptures,  the  prin- 
cipal statute-book  of  the  Puritan  lawyers.  The  strong  tone  in  which 
he  announced  bis  propositions  may  be  known  from  one  of  the  first 
sentences  of  the  exordium  :  '  Had  tbe  king  ten  thousand  lives,  they 
would  not  all  iotisfie  for  the  numerous,  horrid  and  barbarous  murden 
of  myriads  and  legions  of  innocent  persons.'  It  is  true  that  Ireton, 
called  by  good  Burnett  '  tbe  Cassius'  of  tbe  Regicides,  vrith  bis  fol- 
lowers, was  strong  for  civil  freedom  and  a  democratic  government ; 
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bot  the  RepublieaoB,  who  were  indifferent  to  religion,  were  stjled  by  / 
Cromwell  '  heathens/  and  fonned  only  a  small  section  of  the  party. 
From  these  and  other  facn,  it  is  evident  that  the  ezecutioQers  of 
Charles  defended  their  conduct  on  the  ground  that  they  were  com- 
miBsioned  by  Heaven  to  punish  a  great  criminal,  and  thst  to  suffer 
him  to  escape  would  be  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
the  guilty  nation.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  modem 
apologists  for  the  execution  of  the  king  do  not  sustain  their  opinion 
by  any  of  these  considerations,  and  the  sturdy  Puritans  would  have 
disowned  the  reasoning  which  is  adduced  at  the  present  day  to  jus- 
tify their  conduct.  They  condemned  Charles,  not  on  the  feeble 
ground  of  state  necessity,  but  as  a  tyrant  and  murderer,  who  had 
been  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  just  and  omnipotent  Gt>D.  It 
was  a  fanaticism  that  infected  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  age,  and 
ibond  a  home  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  were  destined  to  work  out 
fuoet  important  and  beneficial  changes  in  various  departments  of  so- 
cial action.  The  simple  statements  of  the  actors  themselves  furnish 
an  exact  key  &r  the  explanation  of  their  conduct,  and  render  many  a 
profound  but  prolix  discussion  no  longer  pertinent. 

Another  illustration  of  the  &ult  which  we  complain  of  may  be 
seen  in  the  comments  of  a  certain  school  upon  the  early  history  of 
New-England.  A  certain  class  of  people,  quite  as  eminent  for  their 
obstinacy  as  for  their  scholarship,  have  strutted  forth  upon  the  arena 
of  debate,  claiming  to  be  the  peculiar  representatives  and  champions 
of  Puritanism.  They  belong  not  to  the  pure  society  of  Robinson 
and  Winthrop,  but  find  their  noblest  ideal  of  the  man  and  the  Chris- 
tian in  the  person  of  Cotton  Mather.  Faithful  to  their  unworthy 
vocation,  they  seek  to  defend  the  Puritans  where  their  conduct  can 
admit  no  &ir  defence ;  thus  injuring  the  cause  which  they  are  so 
forward  to  espouse.  It  is  curious  to  obseiTO  the  reasons  assigned 
in  justification  of  the  persecuting  policy ;  reasons  which  the  perse- 
cutors themselves,  in  many  instances,  would  have  heartily  despised. 
The  early  Statute  of  Massachusetts  denounces  punishment  aeainst 
Quakerism  as  a  '  damnable  heresy ;'  these  defeoaers  sigh  over  it  and 
declaim  against  it  as  a  great  violation  of  civil  order.  It  would  be 
ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  too  sad  for  laughter,  tasee  men  in  this  age 
writing  in  defence  of  laws  that  ordained  the  public  whipping  of 
women  for  the  crime  of  publishing  their  religious  sentiments,  and 
enjoined  magistrates  to  bore  Quakers'  tongues  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
To  hold  up  the  errors  of  Puritamsm  as  virtues  to  be  emulated  in  our 
lives,  is  wantonly  to  plant  nettles  over  their  hallowed  dust.  It  savors 
of  audacity  to  defend  the  bloody  code  of  persecution  by  an  appeal 
to  our  reverence  for  the  dead.  The  Puritans,  if  they  were  now 
alive,  would  ask  to  be  saved  from  many  of  these  pert  Lilliputians, 
whose  mental  littleness  seems  the  more  diminutive  when  viewed 
near  the  Alpine  elevation  of  the  men  upon  whom  they  daringly 
perch. 

We  have  written  these  pages  with  the  hope  of  contributing  a  mite 
to  the  proper  understanding  and  diligent  perusal  of  our  own  history. 
Other  nations  have  recorded  their  annals  in  national  monuments  of 
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beautjr  and  grandeur.  The  sky-cleaYing  pyramids  and  masaiTe  mau- 
soleums of  Egypt  perpetuated  the  glories  of  her  buried  dynasties ; 
the  grave  of  patriarch  and  prophet,  ana  the  goi^eous  temple  of  reli- 
gion,  kept  alive  in  the  heart  ot  the  Hebrews  the  ancestral  dignity  of 
meir  nation,  and  inspired  them  with  proud  and  grateful  recollections ; 
the  Athenian  and  the  Roman  lived  among  mighty  works  of  art,  that 
carried  their  minds  iar  backward  in  the  pathway  of  time  to  the  dim 
twilight  of  their  national  being ;  the  ruins  that  dot  the  banks  of  die 
fSur  rivers  of  Europe,  the  antique  structures  of  our  fiither-land,  are 
all  the  tombs  of  past  eras  and  the  mournful  memorials  of  busy  gene- 
rations. 

We  have  few  visible  monuments  to  remind  us  of  other  days,  and 
to  connect  us  constantly  with  the  scenes  and  events  of  our  early  his- 
tory. No  stately  columns  or  ivied  arches  stand  among  us,  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  remote  age,  still  echoing  the  faint  voices  of  the  past ;  our 
short  histonr  is  recorded  on  other  monuments;  in  institutions  of 
learning  and  religion,  in  free  and  strong  governments,  and  in  all  the 
arts  of  comfort  and  elegance  that  minister  to  our  social  happiness. 
To  studv  these  monuments,  to  trace  the  growth  of  these  institutions, 
will  enable  us  to  escape  our  perils,  and  render  us  hopefiil  and  earnest 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 


belbchazzar:     a     poem. 
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GoD'^Sefying  King  Bbucbazzar  pampen  at  the  featal  board. 

And  aroand  in  nnmbera  gather  dainty  wife  and  jealona  lord ; 

Still  around  in  nomben  gather  priest  and  soldier,  serf  and  seer, 

Miniona  of  the  hanghty  monarch,  multitodee  from  old  Chaldea. 

There  beneath  the  pillared  palace,  there  withm  the  thousand  halls. 

Where  the  floon  are  carved  moswo  and  with  trophies  hang  the  walls. 

Heard  is  riot  and  blasphemmg,  blent  with  music's  luscious  strain. 

While  the  stars  illume  the  heavens  and  the  night  is  on  the  wane. 

Then  Bilschazzae  from  the  revel  rising,  loftily  and  proud, 

Throws  aside  his  'broidered  mantle,  thus  harangues  the  pausing  crowd : 

'  Am  I  in  my  regal  splendor,  am  I  with  that  power  divine, 

Who  declares  his  will  superior — will  that  works  no  more  than  mine  1 

What  though  envied  among  nations ;  what  though  proudest  on  the  thione? 

If  there 's  one  above  provokes  me,  I  'm  but  great  on  earth  alone. 

Babylon  may  boast  her  splendors ;  I  have  made  her  presence  so ; 

Yet  the  curse  of  Cain  descendmg,  Death  may  prove  a  stubborn  foe. 

Did  the  brave  Nebochabnezzae  idly  horn  the  temples  tear— 

From  those  temfdes  at  Jerusalem  ^  the  victor's  righteous  share  1 

Did  he  sack  the  marble  altan,  and  with  goodly  spnl  return, 

That  as  recompense  to  Heaven  on  those  altars  we  should  bum  ? 

No !  •«- before  me  range  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  he  won. 

And  the  grim  metallic  idols  that  we  worship  with  the  sun ; 

Let  the  song  and  dance  grow  wilder ;  swell  my  praises  to  the  ricy ; 

For  I  drink  with  all  my  household,  and  the  Dcmr  defy  1' 
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Then  a  joyftil  aoclamatioii  rendi  the  air  and  echoes  lon^, 
And  the  dance  is  more  Tolnptnoiis,  more  lascivioos  the  song, 
As  they  bring  the  costly  treasnies,  as  they  qnaff  the  ruddy  wine. 
As  they  kneel  before  the  altaxs  and  proclaim  their  king  divine. 

In  that  hour  came  forth  fingera  of  a  hand  upon  the  wall, 
And  it  wrote  above  the  cressets  in  bright  symbols  seen  by  all. 
Lo !  BsLBCHAZZAE  shrinks  with  terror ;  lo !  ariiast  he  gazes  up, 
And  he  pointSi  he  points  confounded,  and  he  drops  his  brimming  cup ; 
While  the  crowd,  dismayed  and  doubting,  from  their  impious  orgies  cease, 
And  await  the  sadden  jnobiem— sword  of  war  or  sign  of  peace. 

'  Can  the  magi  and  astrologers  who  in  my  kingdom  dwell ; 
Of  this  riddle  tbey  must  rid  me,  of  its  meaning  they  must  tell.' 
Bat  the  wise  men  and  soothsayers  have  no  knowledge  to  relate 
What  is  written  with  the  lightning,  wjbat  is  typical  of  fate. 
Trembling  at  the  awful  omen,  glaring  still  with  rooted  eyes. 
In  hia  agony  the  tyrant  for  the  prophet  Danibl  cries. 
Then  arose  a  form  majestic,  fiodl  of  wisdom  and  of  age, 
Offipring  from  the  land  of  Jewry,  holy  man,  celestial  sage. 

'  Read  to  me  that  horrid  writing,  which  alarms  my  very  soul ! 
Read,  interpret,  oh,  thou  Daniel  !  for  my  fear  bath  much  control ! 
Has  my  glory  all  departed  7  is  my  name  an  empty  word  ? 
Is  my  sceptre  to  be  wrested  7  are  the  mighty  Medes  preferred  7* 
And  with  much  inq>ired  grandeur  Dahisl  looks  upon  the  wall, 
And  he  thus  resolves  the  warning — warning  blazoned  there  for  a]! : 

'  Wicked  son  of  noble  sire !  thou  hast  deeply  erred  in  pride, 
Seekmg  to  be  ^ater — reckless,  thou  thy  Maker  hast  denied : 
Setting  up  agamst  His  tablets  shapes  of  iron,  wood  and  stone, 
In  the  heinous  sin  exulting,  vaunting  of  thyself  alone : 
Drunken,  thou  hast  pledged  in  vdsselB  sacred  at  the  holy  shrine. 
Shown  thyself  ungrateful  ever  for  the  blessmgs  which  were  thine ; 
Therefore  hath  the  Loan  uplifted  from  thy  brow  the  royal  crown. 
All  thy  heresy  rebuking,  all  thy  power  tumbling  down. 
Thus  a  lesson  shall  be  tanght  thee,  an  example  set  to  all 
Who,  possessed  of  large  dominion,  deem  it  difficult  to  fUl: 
Thus  His  fame  shall  h^  unrivalled  —  God  the  Father  and  the  Friend  — 
He  whose  Life  had  no  beginning,  and  whose  Love  can  have  no  end' 

Then  Belbcbazzae  bows  In  wonder,  and  b'ls  people  bend  in  fei^r ; 
Then  from  off  the  mural  frescoes,  lo !  the  emblems  disappear. 
Meat  and  wine  are  now  deserted — fruit  and  flower  have  no  charm ; 
For  are  seen  the  scales  of  Justice  hanging  fnm.  th^  Almighty  Amo. 
Round  about  the  neck  of  Daniel  have  they  wound  a  cham  of  gold. 
And  his  gracious  form  enveloped  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  fold : 
Then  wiu  homage  and  earesMs  they  his  presence  overwhelm,     * 
And  proclaim  him  for  his  s^nence  lawful  sovereign  of  the  realm. 
Ere  the  morning  bunA  asunder  were  the  Medes  upon  the  plain. 
King  Bbuwhazzae  dragged  from  slumber  by  the  foul  usurper  slaia. 

So  upon  the  walls  of  Being,  written  long  and  speaking  loud. 
Daily  doth  supernal  language  chide  the  hnpious  heart  and  proud: 
So  the  conscience,  like  a  Daniel,  rising  up  attests  the  foe. 
And  our  weak  imperious  nature  cannot  brook  the  overthrow. 
God  of  universal  essence,  give  us  grace  that  we  may  see, 
In  this  jwi^ent  pf  Bilsobazzae,  what  belongeth  unto  thee ! 
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THE     TRYSTING     TREE. 


at    ▲    «XW    COVTRtBtTTOIl. 


EvERt  village  has  its  '  Lover's  Grove/  its  '  Cupid's  Rest,'  or  its 
'  Wooing  Lane;'  but  few  can  boast  so  ancient  a  trysting  tree  as  the 

town  of  M ;  neither  can  the  'Green  Mountain  State,'  beautifal 

as  its  localities  are,  show  another  fairer  or  better  adapted  to  awaken 
and  keep  in  exercise  the  great  principle  of  ^i7t7t^»  than  this  same 
quiet  spot  The  little  river,  noisy  ana  impetuous  elsewhere,  here 
widens  its  blue  waters,  and,  as  if  weaiy,  lingers  in  its  course;  fit  em- 
blem of  love's  resting-place  in  life's  rapid  stream.  The  smooth, 
grassy  lawn,  with  its  almost  imperceptible  slope;  its  dottings  of 
graceful  shrubs ;  the  majestic  elms  that  dip  their  long  waving  branches 
m  the  clear  waters ;  the  heavy  woods  that  ^kirt  the  broad  field ;  and 
the  dark  mountain-tops,  overlooking  each  other  in  the  distance  like 
sentinels  placed  to  guard  the  haunts  of  Venus  herself;  conspire  to 
render  it,  in  natural  beauty,  almost  fairy  land. 

The  '  Trysting  Tree/  a  maple  of  unusual  size  and  perfect  propor- 
tions, stands  at  some  distance  from  the  water's  edee.  For  many 
vears  its  isolated  position,  its  beauty^  and  its  fresh,  vigorous  foliage, 
have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  passing  traveller ;  and  very  many 
have  paused  to  read  the  dates  and  initials,  and  gsze  upon  the  roughly- 
cut  '  nearts,  darts  and  Cupids,'  engraven  on  its  trunk  and  lower 
branches.  There  they  are  still.  Many,  through  the  destroying  lapse 
of  years,  are  seams  on  the  rough  bark ;  others  have  but  a  sinele  letter 
left;  in  some  tiie  moss  is  but  beginnmg  to  gather;  and  others  still 
are  as  fresh  as  if  cut  but  yesterday.  Legend  tells  of  an  enamored 
youth  and  love-smitten  damsel,  who  in  days  of  yore  fled  from  the 
parental  home  to  escape  the  censuring  eye  of  disapproving  guardians, 
and  wending  their  way  into  the  then  unexplored  woods  of  Vermont, 
cleared  this  small  fertile  spot,  reared  the  roughly-hewn  log  cabin, 
and  transplanted  the  single  maple  to  shade  their  door.  Here,  before 
their  days  of  love  and  romance  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  cares 
and  labors  of  this  rough-and-tumble  world,  they  carvea  their  initials 
upon  its  trunk,  and  the  dates  of  their  births  and  union ;  making  it  a 
family-register,  as  well  as  a  guardian  shade.  Children  were  bom  to 
them,  but  one  after  anotiier  they  died ;  until  in  old  age  this  hoary- 
headed  couple  might  be  seen  sdone,  as  they  had  wandered  here  in 
youtii,  sitting  beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  die  tree,  thoughtfiil 
and  quiet,  yet  blessed  in  each  other's  love.  Neighbors  had  settied 
around  them  ;  a  village  had  sprung  up  within  a  mile ;  frame-houses 
had  taken  the  places  of  the  Indian  wigwam  and  log-hut ;  the  Indians 
themselves  haa  disappeared  before  the  encroaching  tread  of  the  white 
man ;  but  unmolestea  in  their  humble  dwelling,  Uiey  had  learned  to 
do  without  the  world,  and  were  peaceftilly  bioing  their  time  of  de- 
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paitare.  Advanced  far  beyond  the  allotted  tbree-score-and-ten  yean 
of  life,  they  at  last,  almost  together,  passed  from  earth  and  from  the 
enjoyment  of  earthly  love  to  the  fall  felicity  of  heaven. 

No  provision  for  the  future  ownership  of  the  little  estate  had  been 
made  by  the  old  man,  so  none  came  to  claim  it.  The  rude  dwelling 
mouldered  away ;  the  fences  soon  went  to  decay ;  the  little  mounds 
of  earth  covering  their  mortal  remains  sank  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  ;  fresh  green  grass  grew  in  the  garden  and  foot-paths ; 
and  the  wandering  cattle  cropped  the  starting  bushes  while  young 
and  tender,  and  kept  the  herbage  smooth  as  a  royal  lawn.  But  the 
maple,  sole  remnant  of  the*  place's  former  occupancy,  flourished  in  its 
loneliness.  Not  in  loneliness  either,  for  it  became  a  &vorite  resort  of 
the  youth  in  the  neighboring  settlement,  and  the  tale  of  its  origin, 
whispered  at  the  fire-side,  carried  many  there  to  gaze  upon  the  famng 
initials  carved  by  the  hand  now  cold  and  motionless  in  the  grave. 
For  many  years  these  were  carefully  renewed ;  but  as  time  passed 
away,  most  were  satisfied  to  add  their  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Cupid  by  placing  their  own  names  and  seal  upon  this  his  tree. 

'  The  Tiysting  Tree  sendeth  greeting  to  its  children  and  its  chil- 
dren's children,  and  would  fain  gather  them  all  beneath  its  branches 
once  more,  before  itself  passeth  away/  was  the  tenor  of  the  white* 
winged  messengers  that  were  circulating  in  M  -^ —  one  summer-day 
not  long  since ;  and  in  token  of  its  desire,  lo !  a  green,  glossy  jnaple 
leaf  beneath  the  snowy  folds.     How  it  came  about,  no  one  ever  said ; 
but  on  the  day  appointed,  there  bad  arisen  as  if  by  magic  beneath 
the  old  tree  a  table,  laid  with  its  spotless  cover,  and  seats,  from  mossy 
log  to  cushioned  chair,  were  scattered  about  under  the  shadow  of 
its  branches.    It  was  one  of  those  faultless  days  in  July,  when  heaven 
and  earth  seem  to  mingle  ;  the  '  deeply-blue'  firmament  above  blend- 
ing imperceptibly  with  the  emerald  green  of  the  firmament  below ; 
when  the  air,  bland  and  genial  with  the  breath  of  summer,  kisses 
sofUy  the  cheek  of  beauty,  and  the  gentlest  of  breezes  fans  the  flow- 
ing ringlet,  and  calls  forth  the  roseate  hues  of  health.     The  sun  had 
scarcely  fallen  below  the  meridian,  before  cheerful,  happy  eroups 
were  gathering  in  the  appointed  place,  and  the  joyous  sound  ofmerry 
voices  broke  its  stillness.    It  was  a  scene  for  a  poet  or  painter,  this 
meeting  of  young  and  old,  the  gray-headed  and  the  child  in  arms. 
The  boys  and  girls  merrily  playing  on  the  soft  turf;  the  aged  care- 
fully seated,  with  their  thoughtful  countenances,  as  they  pondered  on 
life's  changes,  ever  and  anon  lifting  the  wrinkled  hand  to  brush  away 
the  heart-mist  that  arose  in  the  eye ;  middle-aged  matrons  bustling 
about,  and  lifting  the  white  napkins  from  baskets  borne  to  them  by 
fiiir  maiden  hands,  and  arranging  and  retlrranging  their  contents  on 
the  table.     Beneath  the  skirting  trees  were  the  careful  owners  of  the 
horses  and  wagons  that  had  brought  both  maiden,  matron  and  basket 
hither.     One  carefully  loosening  the  tight  harness ;  another  jauntily 
dressing  the  ears  and  sides  of  his  beast  with  the  long  leaves  of  the 
fern  or  branches  of  birch,  to  ward  off  the  offending  flies ;  and  yet 
another  laying  down  the '  lock  of  hay,'  with  which  to  beguile  the  time ; 
ally  in  Scripture  sense^  '  merciful  men,  meciful  to  their  beasts.'     The 
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TrystiDg  Tree  itself  bore  its  bonon  meekly,  twined  aboat  with 
wreaths  of  brigbt  flowers,  and  crowned  with  festive  offerings  from 
the  young  and  fair,  and  children  peered  up  into  its  thick  folia^,  and 
'thought  they  saw  something  up  there/  then  turned  away  half 
ashamed,  half  amused,  when  asked  '  if  they  were  looking  for  cupi- 
didos.' 

And  now  the  place  swarmed  with  guests.  The  friendly  greetiDg 
was  exchanged ;  the  hand  of  neighborly  love  pressed ;  the  inquiiy 
of  interest  answered ;  maidens  had  smoothed  the  folds  in  their  gala 
dresseSi  and  pressed  the  ruddy  palm  upon  the  shining  hair,  to  make 
sure  that  that  was  right ;  and  many  a  young  swain  had  good-natniedlj 
submitted  to  fantastic  wreathing  and  garlanding  of  his  peraon,  and 
in  return  stuck  the  straight,  prim  branch  of  evergreen  awkwardly  in 
the  braids  of  his  ladye-love,  semng  thus  to  set  off  his  own  want  of 
taste,  and  the  beauty  that  could  not  be  spoiled ;  little  reconneitering 
parties  bad  passed  up  and  down  the  stream,  and  returned;  cool 
water  was  brought  from  the  spring ;  and  gathered  about  the  taUe 
were  the  happy  faces.  The  mmister,  ex*officio,  taking  the  head,  and 
the  others  grouping  themselves  as  chance  or  choice  dictated;  the 
genuine  politeness  of  good  feeling  guiding  the  feast,  and  love  to  the 
old  tree  the  crowning  happiness  of  each  brimming  heart.  Oh !  say 
not  that  life  is  full  of  conventionalities ;  society  full  of  ceremonies; 
hearts  full  of  selfishness ;  when  thus  can  be  gidiered  such  a  group, 
where  the  sun  shines  on  such  a  company,  where  the  blue  heavenB 
may  look  down  upon  such  a  scene !  Even  the  eager,  insatiable  ap- 
petite of  growing  youth  was  at  last  stayed ;  and  as  one  delicacy  afier 
another  vanished,  more  frequently  resounded  the  ringing  laugh,  the 
mei*^  jest,  and  the  mirth-provoking  reminidcence. 

'  W  by  should  we  not  spread  for  each  other's  entertainment  the 
feast  of  our  experience  in  life  V  asked  the  worthy  doctor  of  the  vil- 
lage. '  Dating  from  that  point  when  to  us  bachelor  habits  passed 
away,  and  we  came  under  a  new  dispensation,  we  must  each  have 
found  that  in  life  with  which  to  '  point  a  moral  or  adoro  a  tale.' 
Why  shrink  we  from  the  task,  fair  ladies,  or  gentlemen  Sirs  t  Heie, 
gathered  beneath  the  shade  of  this  our  Affna-Arhor,  let  us  whisper, 
as  in  the  ear  of  a  mother,  the  story  of  our  wedded  life.  For  myself 
it  is  twenty-two  years  since  I  came  hither  with  an  empty  purse,  a 
ready  tongue,  a  willing  hand,  and  a  sheep-skin  diploma.  Two  yean 
afler  I  had  richer  possessions  in  the  heart  and  hand  of  this  my  worthy 
and  beloved  wife,  and  for  her  and  myself  I  can  truly  say  that  'meivjr 
and  goodness  have  followed  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives." 

*  Prosperous  love  like  mine,'  said  old  'Squire  Thomas,  *  ^^^^ 
entertaining  story,  though  through  it  life  is  rendered  pleasant  and 
happy.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  so  many  seasons  have  come 
and  gone  since  I,  a  young  and  eager  lover,  stood  here  and  pleaded 
my  cause,  had  I  not  so  many  witnesses  to  time's  flight  in  the  infinni* 
ties  of  age,  the  whitened  locks  and  dim  eyes,  and  more  than  ally  ^ 
the  knowledge  that  my  children  have  stood  in  the  same  place  and 
are  here  to-day  to  tell  their  story.  My  history  would  read  ^*^^^® 
old  Scripture  genealogies :  '  And  Seth  lived  and  heg9iEno$f93id06 
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died ;  and  Enos  lived  and  begat  Canaan,  and  be  died ;'  but  I  can 
bear  gratefol  testimony  that  no  reasonable  happiness  that  we  looked 
for  forty  years  since  has  been  denied  to  us.  Has  it  been  thus  with 
you,  my  friends  1' 

'  I  have  looked  to-day/  said  the  hoary-headed  Methodist  class- 
leader,  '  for  the  memorial  on  yonder  tree  which  my  own  hand  placed 
there  in  the  flush  of  youthful  hopefulness,  but  it  is  ?one ;  and  but  a 
single  letter  is  left  of  that  carved  ten  years  later  in  life,  when,  a  know- 
ledge of  life's  changes  made  the  hand  tremulous  and  an  experience 
of  Goo's  goodness  made  the  heart  stronger  to  bear  those  changes. 
Bat  I  come  not  here  to-day  to  complain  of  the  dealings  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  who  in  His  unerring  wisdom  has  twice  written 
me  desolate,  and  now  childless.  Like  the  Trysdng-Tree,  I  have 
been  young  and  vigorous ;  like  it,  I  am  now  old  and  passing  away ; 
those  I  dry  branches  and  leafless  twigs  tell  of  energies  gone  and 
strength  decayed ;  so  does  this  trembling  frame,  these  tottering  limbs. 
Like  it,  I  stand  alone ;  like  it,  I  shall  pass  from  the  remembrance  bt 
man  and  be  forgotten  ;  like  it,  another  shall  fill  mv  place ;  uiUike  it,' 
said  the  old  man,  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplined  hands, '  I  shall 
live  a^ain,  blessed  be  God  !  live  again,  and  that  forever  !'  He  sank 
back  m  his  seat,  while  every  heart  and  voice  gave  testimony  that 
like  it  his  life  had  been  full  of  love  and  refreshment  to  all  who  had 
come  within  the  shadow  of  his  influence. 

*  'Squire  Smith's  experience'  was  called  for ;  and  from  a  group  of 
the  youngest  and  prettiest  girls  there  appeared  the  portly  figure  and 
ruddy  countenance  of  a  well-kept,  well-to-do  man,  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

'  You  may  think  it  strange,'  said  he, '  that  I,  an  old  bachelor,  have 
come  hither  to-day,  and  can  hurrah  for  our  Trysting-Tree  with  any 
of  you  ;  but  could  my  old  heart  be  exhibited  to  you,  you  would  see 
many  a  crack  and  many  a  patch  which  the  wear  and  tear  of  living 
among  so  many  pretty  girls  has  made  necessary.  Laugh  away,' 
continued  he,  turning  to  the  children  ;  '  it  if  a  queer  sight  to  see  old 
Solomon  Smith  under  a  lover's  tree,  and  curious  enough  to  hear  him 
tell  of  vows  plighted  here.  But  so  it  was.  He  once  stood  here  a 
youdi  of  twenty  years,  and  by  his  side  a  feir  girl.  Just  such  an  after- 
noon, thirty  years  since,  was  his  love  nlighted  to  one  who  now  sits 
among  us,  and  with  whispered  words  aid  she  confess  that  her  heart 
was  his.  Why  am  I  here  now,  do  you  ask,  a  lonely  old  man,  with 
neither  chick  nor  child  to  care  for  mo  1  1  shall  not  tell  you  without 
leave ;  but  if  our  blooming  friend  across  the  table*  Mrs.  Sally  Cum- 
stock,  is  willing  to  oblige  us  all,  why  she  can  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story.' 

Mrs.  Sally  Cumstock  had  been  taken  quite  unawares  by  this  appeal, 
and  her  blooming  cheeks  glowed  still  brighter  beneath  her  cap- 
border.  She  cast  a  reprovmg  glance  at  her  children,  who  were 
making  merry  with  the  thought  of  their  mother's  ever  having  been 
*  'Squire  Smith's  sweetheart ;'  she  looked  at  her  husband,  who  ex- 
claimed :  '  Never  mind  me,  wife ;  I  had  no  hand  in  that  business,' 

'  You  are  quite  too  bad,  'Squire  Smith/  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
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<  to  call  me  out  in  this  way,  and  make  it  seem  as  if  I  were  an  old 
woman,  with  your  'Old  Solomon  Smitbs'  and  your  'thirty  yean 
ago ;'  bat  I  will  tell  the  reason  why  you  would  not  marry  me,  in- 
deed I  will.  You  must  know,  my  good  friends,'  she  continued,  rais- 
ing her  voice,  '  that  'Squire  Smith  here  had  in  his  youth  some  pecu- 
liarities —  not  that  he  has  any  now ;  oh,  no !  old  bachelors  always 
get  over  all  these !  —  but  thirty  years  ago  we  were,  as  he  saya, 
plighted  lovers,  and  upon  this  tree  he  carved  with  a  big  pen-kmfe 
the  letters  '  S.  S.*  and  '  S.  A.  P.'  Old  Father  Time— one  of  *  old 
Solomon  Smith's  contemporaries,'  she  added,  with  a  merry  tvnnkle 
in  her  black  eye — 'has  been  so  obliging  as  to  hide  from  all  eyes 
this  evidence  of  youthful  folly;  indeed,  he  may  possibly  have  had 
some  help  from  his  friend  Smith.  As  I  was  saying,  our  friend  here 
had  some  peculiarities ;  one  was,  a  tremendous  sense  x>f  his  own 
dignity ;  he  was  not  to  be  made  fun  of;  another,  a  love  of  his  own 
prejudices.  Now  I  loved  a  bit  of  fun  dearly,  and  wanted  him  to 
enjoy  what  pleased  me.  So  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  heard  that 
he  said  he  '  hated  warts  on  people's  fingers,  and  would  n't  many  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  country  if  she  had  one.'  Thinks  I, '  This  is  a  good 
time  to  break  in  my  young  gentleman,  and  let  him  taste  a  practical 
joke.'     We  were  going  to  smging-school  that  evening,  and  I  took 

considerable  pains  to  select ' 

'  Let  me  finish  the  story.  Lady  Cumstock,'  interposed  Mr.  Smith ; 
for  her  face  grew  redder  and  redder  as. she  proceeded ;  '  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  so  embarrassed.  Yes,  my  fnends,  she  took  consi- 
derable pains  to  tease  me.  I  called  for  her  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
found  her  cloaked,  hooded  and  muffled  for  the  walk.  As  we  were 
comine  home  she  had  one  arm  in  mine,  and  there  was  pointed 
toward  me  a  very  inviting  opening  in  her  muff,  into  which,  without 
much  ado,  I  thrust  my  ungloved  hand.     I  started  at  first,  for  though 


flip- 
pantly responded:  But  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  grasped  the  litde 
member,  and  sought  to  warm  it  What  was  my  horror  to  find  it 
covered  with  those  little  excrescences  that  from  my  youth  I  had 
hated  !  '  Sally,'  said  T,  *  yon  are  cold.'  <  No  such  thing,'  she  an- 
swered, and  sang  '  Sol,  &,  la — fa,  sol,  la,'  as  if  to  r^Lssure  me. 
Again  I  sought  her  hand,  while  strange  thoughts  and  wonderings 
took  possession  of  my  mind.  I  remembered  that  love  was  blind, 
but  it  was  incomprehensible  to  me  that  it  should  have  made  me  so. 
I  again  felt  of  it,  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not  now  mistaken.  Bah  !  it 
was  cold,  damp  and  rough  I  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  seized 
it,  and  found  it  yielded  to  my  hand.  My  lovely  Sally  meanwhile 
seemed  unconscious  both  of  my  movements  and  of  my  state  of  mind ; 
and  after  asking  if  I  did  not  think  Lizzy  Potter  a  pretty  girl,  con- 
tinued her  mocking  music.  One  desperate  pull,  and  I  held  up  in 
the  pale  moonlight  a  beautiful,  green,  taper  pickle  !  Such  a  laugh 
as  Sally  Pitkin  gave  then  I  To  me  it  sounded  like  the  merriment  of 
a  demon,  &r  my  self-love  was  touched.    '  Sally,'  said  I.     *  Well, 
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Solomon^'  said  she,  and  agaiu  that  meny  ringing  laugh  sounded  in 
ray  ear.  I  turned  from  her  in  anger*  That  anger  lasted  two  full 
years,  despite  her  pleasant  treatment  of  me  when  we  met  It  was 
then  dispelled,  and  with  it  vanished  my  blindness  and  deafness— for 
a  man  wounded  in  his  dignity  is  both  blind  and  deaf — by  hearing 
one  Sunday  afternoon  the  banns  of  matrimony  proclaimed  between 
John  Cumstock  and  Sally  Ann  Pitkin.  Then  was  I  in  a  pretty 
pickle !  Men  laughed  and  jeered  at  me  for  *  getting  the  mitten/ 
and  the  women  said  that  I  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  treated  me 
with  coolness  instead  of  smiles.  From  that  day  to  this  no  mortal 
has  known  from  my  lips  that  once  there  lay  between  me  and  matri- 
mony but  a  solitary  gpre^n  pickle  I' 

From  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  heard  the  manly  tones  of 
honeat  Archie  McDougal,  a  young  Scotchman,  Who  stood  holding  by 
the  hand  his  fair  sandy-haired  sister,  with  her  downcast  eye  and 
tender  smile. 

'  Ye  maun  a'  ken/  said  he, '  when  my  puir  mither  cam'  hither,  bring- 
ing Jessie  and  me  wi'  her ;  and  ye  maun  remember  when  she  died, 
and  lefk  us  twa  thegither  amang  ye.  That  was  a  lang  wearisome  day 
to  us,  puir  bairns,  with  neither  kit  honor  kin  this  side  of  the  big  water ; 
and  bitter  and  sad  were  the  salt  tears  that  we  shed,  as  we  lay  her 
hoaiy  bead  down  to  sleep,  far  frae  the  heather  fields  of  bonny  Scot- 
land. Too  desolate  was  our  little  cot  that  nicht,  and  Jessie  and  I 
wandered  hither  by  the  moonlight.  We  had  heard  of  the  Try  sting 
Tree,  and  we  knew  we  were  beneath  its  branches  by  the  carved  let- 
ters on  its  mossy  trunk.  We  stood  here  thegither,  and  vowed  help 
and  love,  never-dying  love,  to  ane  anither.  By  your  good  help,  nee- 
bors  and  friends,  our  little  patrimony  has  put  bread  in  our  mouths, 
and  water  to  oar  lips ;  and  your  good  will,  and  our  vow  well  kept,  has 
brought  sunshine  to  our  hearts.  May  Goo  bless  ye,  ane  ana  a'  for 
your  kindness  to  the  dead  and  to  us !' 

'  I  know  not,'  said  the  gentle  lady  who  sat  near  th^  minister, '  why 
I  should  shrink  from  speaking  here  to-day,  where  I  too  have  been  in 
happier  hours,  and  with  which  is  connected  some  of  my  most  treasured 
remembrances,  nor  why  I  should  be  here  with  other  than  a  happy 
face  and  a  grateful  heart     True  that  to  me, 

*  With  thadowi  from  the  pist  wa  ffll 

Tlieae  happr  woodland  shades, 
And  a  movrnral  memory  of  the  dead 

Is  with  OS  in  these  fflades ; 
And  our  dream-Uke  fancies,  and  the  wind 

On  echo's  plalntiTe  tone, 
Tell  of  voices  and  of  melodies 

And  of  silrery  laughter  gone  i' 

But  I  am  not  here  alone  ;  in  yonder  group  are  my  children.  I  am 
blessed  in  these,  and  by  my  side  sits  my  eldest  son,  bearing  his  father's 
name.  May  he  inherit  those  virtues  that  made  me  so  long  a  happy 
wife.* 

She  sat  down,  and  a  shade  of  pensiveness  came  across  that '  mer- 
rie  companie/  at  the  remembrance  of  one  whom  all  had  known  and 
valued  ;  but  the  hour  was  not  one  in  which  to  indulge  in  saddened 
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memories.  Up  rose  the  big,  burly^  shock-headed  Tommy  Alsop, 
bent  on  aggravating  his  own  awkwardness.  Throwing  his  features, 
good-natured  as  they  were,  into  the  most  comical  expression  of  raatic 
sentimentality,  he  began : 

'  I  stand  here,  beloved  men,  women  and  children,  jest  to  mention 
that  I  found  making  love  one  of  them  undergoments  that  are  rale 
tryin'  to  nater.  After  a  fellow  baa  made  up  his  conclusion  in  that  *ere 
tendency,  he  never  can  get  over  his  twitteration  feelin's  till  he 's  all 
through  with  the  circumlocutions  and  how-abouts.  Catnip-tea  aint  no 
quieter  nor  hushaby  to  a  thumping  heart,  that  lies  kittenng  in  a  fel- 
low's throat,  so  that  comers  hit  comers.  Bless  your  souls,  young 
fellows,  you  have  got  a  heap  of  tribulation  before  you  in  that  'ere 
line.  When  you  find  yourselves  going  all  over  pi^a-pat,  pit-a-pat, 
and  are  in  the  dreadfuUest  hurry  forever  more,  running  here  and  no- 
where, with  nothing  to  say  and  doing  nothing,  then  take  my  word  for 
it,  no  creatur  on  airth  can  help  you  save  the  girl  you  're  diinking  of 
all  the  time.  Take  an  old  fellow's  advice ;  go  straight  up  to  her:  if 
she  says  '  Yes,'  you  '11  soon  get  quieted  ;  if  she  says, '  No,'  give  one 
big  swallow ;  love,  anger,  shame^cedness,  all  in  a  lump,  swallow 
them  all  down  together,  wish  her  good  morning,  look  up  another  that 
will  have  you,  and  if  she  is  like  my  Susy,  you  '11  never  be  sorry.' 

He  turned  to  his  wife,  who  sat  by  his  side,  and  imprinted  upon  her 
cheek  a  sonorous  kiss. 

« She 's  a  eood  wife,  God  bless  her !' 

'A  good  nusband  makes  a  good  wife,  Tommy,'  she  answered, 
taking  the  conjugal  salute^  as  a  thing  to  which  she  was  not  unac- 
customed. 

*  But  why  is  our  friend  the  school-mistress  here  V  asked  one  of  the 
company. 

*  She  comes  to  bring  a  little  acid  for  your  sweet,'  gaily  responded 
a  plain  woman  of  forty.  '  I  was  afraid  that  in  your  matrimonial  feli- 
citations you  might  forget  that  such  a  being  could  exist  as  a  happy 
old  maid.  You  have  all  told  of  the  joys  of  wedded  life ;  but  as  mr 
the  going  to  market  and  mill ;  the  washing  days ;  the  heavy  bread ; 
the  empty  soap-barrels  to  be  filled ;  the  sick  wives  ;  the  touchy  hus- 
bands ;  the  crying  babies,  and  the  no-helps,  these  are  forgotten,  not 
put  down  in  the  books.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  joy  in  freedom 
from  these  troubles  ?  —  no  pleasure  in  independence  1  Must  love, 
to  be  genuine  and  healthful,  be  put  up  in  little  parcels  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  or  woman's  heart,  and  scrimpingly  dealt  out  one  by  one  t 
I  am  here  an  advocate  and  example  of  single  life,  and  can  testify  that 
there  is  happiness  in  loving  every  body.  The  truth  is,  my  friends, 
that  I  have  found  out  that  romance  and  reality  live  at  least  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  though  fair  maidens  and  youthful  gallants  would  have 
them  go  roaming,  hand-in-hand,  through  this  work-a-day  world,  and  I 
would  that  my  young  friends  here  (my  children,  I  may  almost  call 
them,  for  I  have  taught  them  all  their  a  b  c's)  should  know  that  all 
happiness  is  not  inseparable  from  matrimony.' 

<  Did  you  ever  have  an  ofier  1'  saucily  asked  the  fiee-and-easy 
Tommy  Alsop. 
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*  No,  never,'  was  her  free  reply. 

*  That  shall  be  the  case  no  longer/  loudly  exclaimed  Solomon 
Smith ;  *  for  I  take  all  here  assembled  to  witness,  that  I  make  you  the 
offer  both  of  hand  and  heart !' 

*  Which  I  do  most  joyfully  accept,'  she  laughingly  replied,  *  and 
we  '11  live  on  the  best  of  pickles !' 

•  •••.• 

'  If  love  here  on  earth,  in  a  world  checkered  with  disappointments 
and  trials,  be  so  full  of  joy  to  mortals,  imperfect  and  frail,  what  shall 
that  be  which  shall  fill  the  heart  when  this  moital  shall  have  put  on 
immortality  and  purified  spirits  shall  exult  in  the  exhaustless,  un- 
iKNinded  love  of  heaven  ?  Let  us  give  thanks,'  said  the  worthy 
pastor,  *  to  Him  who  hath  set  us  in  families,  Himselp  the  source  and 
£ountain  of  all  our  delights  all  our  love  !'  and  reverently  rising  from 
their  seats,  they  listened  to  his  voice,  while  wilh  earnestness  and  sim- 
plicity he  offered  up  their  united  thanksgivings  and  petitions  that 
from  past  blessings  they  might  find  fresh  arguments  for  love  to  God 
and  devotion  to  His  service. 

They  had  hardly  risen  from  the  table,  before  there  issued  from  the 
woods  a  party  of  young  men  with  spades  and  hoes,  bearing  a  young 
and  thrifty  tree. 

'  The  Young  Trysting  Tree !  The  Young  Trysting  Tree !'  the  chil- 
dren loudly  cried ;  and  true  enough.  The  Young  Trysting  Tree  it  was ! 
With  all  care  and  zeal  did  they  join  in  transplanting  and  watering  the 
sapling,  no  eye  wandering  from  the  work,  or  hand  idle  until  it  was 
accomplished.  Then  from  the  thickest  of  the  branches  of  the  old 
tree  there  came  forth  joyous  strains  of  music ;  such  music  as  makes 
the  heart  of  youth  throb  and  sets  the  feet  in  motion ;  and  joining  hands, 
the^  menily  and  gracefully  glided  around  it,  fully  believing  with  the 
inhabitants  of  sunny  Italy  that  '  no  transplanted  tree  will  flourish 
until  it  is  danced  around !'  But  careful  fathers,  and  anxious  mothers 
were  on  the  alert,  and  the  rising  moon  must  be  used  to  light  them  on 
their  homeward  way.  How  the  children,  who  were  seized  with  a 
dancing  frenzy  and  were  active  as  young  St.  Vituses,  pleaded  for  a 
little  delay ;  how  the  matrons  remonstrated  and  expostulated ;  how 
the  farmers  said, '  Whoa !  whoa !'  to  their  impatient  beasts ;  how  the 
young  people  would  walk,  and  how  it  happened  that  they  went  mostly 
by  two  and  two,  we  leave  unsaid.  Shall  we  leave  untold  too,  how  a 
couple  neither  young  nor  fair,  lingered  long  after  the  others ;  how 
the  lady  said  at  first  *  Nonsense,  nonsense  i'  and  '  I  '11  think  about  it,' 
afterward  ;  and  finally,  *  Well,  as  you  will !'  And  how  their  names 
were  the  first  on  the  young  Trysting  Tree,  and  were  put  on  the  old 
one  beside,  because,  as  she  said,  *  they  were  old  folks'  '  If  we 
do,  the  reader  will  never  know  where  the  pastor's  humble  wife  got 
the  new  silk-dress,  in  which  she  appeared  at  the  wedding  of  Solomon 
Smith  and  the  school-mistress  !  o.  b.  m. 


WOK  AH' a    BiaSTS. 


Woman  i  thoa  wonldst  be  man ;  m  art  thou  no  more  woman ; 

B«  trao  woman  indeed ;  to  art  thon  more  than  man.  >.  a.  w. 
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ELEOT     IN     A     NEW-BNOLAND     CHVRCH-TASD. 


AT    TSOMAS    W.    VABSOXS. 


O  THOU  that  in  the  beantifnl  repow 
Of  the  deep  waten,  down  below  the  stormiy 

Art  calmly  waiting  where  the  coral  frrowB, 
With  many  wonderful  and  lovely  forma 

If  thoa  wert  happy  in  the  life  above, 
Thoa  art  thrice  happier  bleaching  there  below. 

Where  no  sad  pilgrim,  led  by  lingering  love, 
Can  vex  thy  ghost  with  hie  presmnptuoos  wo. 

Or  if  miBfortane  dogged  thee  from  the  womb 
To  the  laet  unction,  thou  art  overpaid 

By  the  majestic  silence  of  thy  tomb 
For  all  the  pangs  that  life  a  penance  made. 

Such  rest  kings  have  not  in  the  marble  caves 
Before  whose  doors  perpetual  tapers  bom ; 

Nor  saints  that  sleep  in  consecrated  graves, 
Nor  bards  whose  ashes  grace  the  loftiest  urn. 

Nor  ev'n  those  humbler  tenants  of  a  moand. 
Under  some  elm  that  thrives  upon  the  dead. 

In  quiet  corners  of  neglected  ground. 
Scarce  twice  a  year  disturtod  by  livbg  tread. 

For  even  there  the  impious  throng  may  stream. 
Startling  the  silent  people  of  the  socf ; 

Fierce  wheels  may  dash,  the  fiery  engine  scream. 
And  mortal  damon  drown  the  voice  of  Goix 

Such  fancies  held  me  as  I  strayed  at  noon 
By  the  old  church-yard,  known  to  few  but  me* 

Where  oft  my  childhood  by  the  wintry  moon 
Saw  the  pale  spectres  glide,  or  feared  to  see. 

Head-stone  or  mound  had  never  marked  the  spot 
Within  man's  memory ;  weeds  had  strewn  it  oVr; 

Yet  had  no  swain  profaned  it  with  his  cot, 
And  the  plough  spared  it  for  the  name  it  bore. 

Out  on  this  busy  age !  that  noon-day  walk 
Showed  strange  mutations  to  my  dreammg  eye  ; 

Nophantom  paned  me  with  sepulchral  stalk. 
The  rush  and  thunder  of  the  world  went  by. 

Men,  breathing  men,  no  spirits  faint  and  wan. 
But  proud  and  noisy  children  of  To-day, 

Flashed  on  my  sight  an  instant  and  were  gone. 
Swift  as  the  shades  they  seemed  to  scare  away. 
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CuHed  o'er  my  head  a  momentary  doad 
From  the  light  vapor  that  they  left  behind  ; 

Then,  fitting  emblem  of  that  flying  crowd. 
It  Bwayed  and  molted  in  the  April  wind. 

O  thou  that  alomberest  underneath  the  sea, 
Down  fathomf  deep  below  all  living  things. 

Who  seekfl  for  petfect  rest  must  follow  thee, 
And  deep  till  Gabeikl  wake  him  with  his  wings. 


ENVY     AND     SCANDAL. 

It  is  customary  for  us  to  boast  of  our  yirtue  as  a  nation.  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  any  other  which  an  American  believes,  and 
has  been  taught  to  believe  from  his  youth,  and  is  ready  to  maintain 
on  all  occasions,  it  is  that  he  belongs  to  a  particularly  virtuous  and 
moral  community.  And  the  reports  given  of  other  countries  by  that 
rapidly-increasing  class  of  our  countrymen  who  travel  abroad,  tends 
very  strongly  to  confirm  this  impression.  Interrogate  a  travelled 
American  on  this  point,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  answer  (supposing 
him  to  be  a  man  of  pretensions  to  character  and  morals)  after  this 
guise :  *  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  our  superiority  1  Compare  our 
practices  with  those  of  Europeans.  In  Paris  a  young  man  speaks  of 
his  mistress  as  openly  as  he  would  of  his  horse ;  he  would  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  its  being  necessary  or  desirable  to  disguise  the  connec* 
tion.  In  England  parsons  drink  their  bottle  or  bottles  of  wine  after 
dinner,  and  poor  men  are  starving  by  thousands,  while  lords  enjoy 
incomes  larger  than  what  we  consider  the  principal  of  a  large  for- 
tune.   In  Italy '     And  so  on ;  every  country  supplies  him  with 

unfavorable  points  of  contrast  to  our  own. 

Now  it  certainly  is  but  just  to  admit,  that  after  every  qualification, 
and  exception,  and  drawback,  and  caveat,  which  a  candid  and  well- 
informed  man  would  feel  obliged  to  make,  these  pretensions  are  per- 
fectly correct,  so  far  as  they  go.  Our  men  are  decidedly  more  chaste 
than  the  Europeans,  and  Uie  general  tone  of  our  society  is  in  this 
respect  purer.  And  in  temperance,  to  use  the  word  in  its  popularly 
limited  and  technical  sense — I  was  on  the  point  of  saymg  in  its 
slang  sense— we  stand  far  before  several  nations  of  the  old  world. 
Our  superiority  in  both  these  respects  may  be  correctly  attributed  to 
those  Puritan  sentiments,  fit>m  the  influence  of  which  not  even  those 
of  our  states  which  were  settled  by  the  Cavaliers  are  altogether 
exempt.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  there  is  among  us  a  more  general 
sympathy  between  different  classes  of  society,  which  prompts  the 
undertaking  and  promotes  die  carrying  out  of  schemes  of  general  be- 
nevolence to  a  greater  extent  than  is  customaiy  elsewhere.  And 
this  merit  is  the  direct  result  of  what  we  conveniently  sum  up  in  the 
phrase, '  our  democratic  institutions.' 

But  readily  granting  and  gladly  accepting  all  this,  it  remains  to  be 
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considered  how  far  the  influence  commonly  thence  drawn  is  sua- 
tainahle.  It  remains  to  be  inquired,  if  the  whole  moral  law  is  in- 
cluded in  abstinence  from  sensual  sins  and  exemption  from  the  pride 
and  selfishness  of  class  feeling.  And  though  the  pursuit  of  this  in- 
quiry may  subject  us  with  the  unthinking  to  the  charge  of  unpatriotic 
reeling,  it  is  in  truth  a  most  patriotic  tnvestigation,  because  it  is  one 
likely  to  be  beneficial.  The  profit  of  haranguing  people  against  a 
sin  to  which  they  are  Tiot  given,  is  exceedingly  problematical.  At 
best  it  is  a  mis-spending  of  time,  since  every  audience  has  sins 
enough  to  which  it  t>  prone,  and  in  the  condemnation  of  which  the 
preacher  or  moralist  may  find  ample  employment.  But,  moreover, 
It  is  particularly  apt  to  ci-eate  self-righteousness,  and  lead  people  to 

'  Compoand  for  §ina  they  are  Inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.' 

To  declaim,  for  instance,  upon  the  errors  of  Popery  before  a  congre- 
gadon  of  rigid  Presbyterians,  or  'Evangelical'  Episcopalians,  amounts 
to  just  nothing ;  there  being  no  rational  probability  that  any  of  such 
an  auditory  will  ever  go  to  Purgatory  or  pray  to  relics.  The  man 
who  makes  a  profitable  use  of  the  theme  is  one  who,  like  Whately* 
points  out  how  these  errors  have  their  origin  in  human  nature,  and 
to  what  similar  or  corresponding  errors  Protestants  are  liable.  And 
a '  tee-total'  lecture  to  a  meeting-house-full  of  New  England  women 
and  boys,  most  of  whom  never  see  the'  outside  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
from  one  year's  end  to  the  other,  is  very  much  a  work  of  superero- 
gation. And  generally,  people  are  more  apt  to  be  pleased  than 
profited  by  homilies  on  the  faults  of  their  neighbors.  Xet  us  then 
not  shrink  from  the  examination  through  any  such  erroneous  views 
of  the  requisitions  of  patriotism. 

Our  democratic  polity,  as  we  said,  has  introduced  a  very  general 
spirit  of  sympathy  between  classes^  and  consequently  of  pecuniary 
benevolence,  contrasting  favorably  with  the  exclusive  constitution  of 
many  European  societies.  But  as  this  peculiar  good  is  the  direct 
result  of  democracy,  so  does  there  also  directly  and  peculiarly  result 
from  democracy  a  mighty  evil — a  prevailing  sentiment  of  envy  di- 
rected against  individuals  in  any  way  distinguished.  In  the  leading 
idea  of  democracy  being  that '  all  men  are  equal,'  or  as  St  Tammany 
used  to  express  the  principle, '  one  man 's  as  good  as  another,'  vdio- 
ever  is  better  than  others;  whoever  rises  above  the  mass  by  his 
talents  or  wealth,  or  any  other  distinction  ,*  above  all,  whoever  ia  dis« 
dnraished  from  them  by  his  principles  and  conduct,  becomes  popu- 
larly condemned  of  incivism,  and  is  assailed  by  envious  and  malig- 
nant detraction  and  persecution.  Hence  is  it  that  our  greatest  states- 
men of  all  parties  are  found  occupying  subordinate  positions  in  the 
state,  and  repeatedly  see  inferior  men  put  over  their  heads  into  the 
highest  offices.  Hence  tpo,  that  wealthy  and  fashionable  men  are 
constantly  slandered  and  vilified.  Some  of  our  most  vridely-cireu- 
lated  newspapers  make  it  a  great  part  of  their  business  to  represent 
the  '  Upper  Ten'  as  one  sink  of  profligacy  and  dishonesty.  We  are 
inclined  sometimes  to  indignation,  and  sometimes  to  lau^ter,  on  oh- 
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setring  the  dispeiuing  of  rank  and  wealth  in  England,  which  fre- 
aaently  allows  i^respectable  man  —  t.  e.,  one  of  property  or  title — to 
do  things  which,  if  done  by  a  poor  individual,  would  meet  with  prompt 
punishment.  But  meanwhile  we  ought  not  to  overlook  that  opposite 
extreme  here  which  renders  the  possession  of  property,  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  fashionable  connections,  a  thine  to  reproach  a  man  with, 
and  a  certain  weapon  against  him,  if  he  is  brought  before  the  public 
in  any  other  than  a  purely  literary  light  And  if  our  literary  men 
pur  sang  escape  comparatively  unscathed,  it  must  be  attributed  to  a 
lucky  accident.  The  want  of  something  to  admire  (so  common  a 
want  among  a  new  people)  having  no  rank,  and  comparatively  little 
wealth  to  gratify  itself  upon,  has  fixed  upon  literuy  reputation  or 
rather  literary  notoriety,  and  hence  our  national  predilection  to  toady 
indiscriminately  all  literary  lions,  great  or  small,  native  or  foreign. 

So  too  the  Puritan  spirit,  while  it  has  induced  a  very  meritorious 
state  of  society  in  some  respects,  has  also  given  birth  to  a  very  great 
evil,  if  not  peculiarly,  at  least  to  a  peculiar  degree  its  own.  The 
Puritan  spirit,  rigidly  proper  itself,  is  exacting  and  censorious  in  its 
demands  from  o£ers,  parading  a  virtue  strongly  hostile  to  the  future 
existence  of  cakes. and  ale.  While  abstaining,  moreover,  fh>m  many 
popular  amusements  and  topics  of  conversation,  it  is  also  (would  it 
DO  too  much  to  say  therefore  ?J  disposed  to  indemnify  itself  by  a  free 
discussion  of  character  and  conduct. 

Now  when  to  these  influences  is  joined  the  national  spirit  of  curi- 
osity, a  spirit  from  which  no  one  class  among  us  can  be  said  to  be 
more  free  than  another,  the  consequence  is,  a  state  of  gossip  win- 
vaUed  in  any  large  cotnmnnity,  the  peculiar  feature  of  which  is  that 
the  men  are  as  great  gossips  here  as  the  women  are  in  the  most  gos- 
sippy  of  other  countries.  Those  of  us  who  have  habitually  lived  in 
the  atmosphere,  though  sometimes  too  immediately  made  aware  of 
its  pernicious  effects,  yet  do  not  ordinarily,  when  not  actually  suffer- 
ing from  it  ourselves,  estimate  its  full  virulence.  It  is  only  those 
who  have  been  some  time  absent  from  the  country  on  whom  at  their 
return  a  full  appreciation  of  this  general  meddlesomeness  is  forced. 
Let  a  young  man  be  abroad  for  several  years,  corresponding  rarely 
with  home,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  seeing  the  face  of  an  American  ; 
then  let  him  return  and  ask  afler  his  old  acquaintances  and  school- 
mates. The  budget  of  scandal  he  hears  will  fairly  frighten  him.  If 
he  be  a  stout  politician  and  opposed  to  the  party  in  power,  this  gene- 
ral deterioration  of  men  is  put  down  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Polk  or 
Mr.  Tyler.  But  when  he  comes  to  ascertain  for  himself,  in  course 
of  time,  how  little  truth  there  is  in  all  the  sad  stories  he  has  heard, 
he  will  feel  that  a  habit  of  detraction  is  one  of  our  national  sins,  and 
will  probably  not  be  without  some  twinges  of  conscience  for  his  own 
share  in  it  at  some  period  of  his  life. 

Verily  they  manage  these  things  better  in  Europe.  In  England 
gossip  is  the  proverbial  property  of  old  maids.  The  first  duty  of  an 
English  gentleman  is  to  mind  his  oum  business.  This  taciturnity  of 
the  Englishman  is  attributed,  by  people  who  cannot  understand  it, 
to  selfishness,  or  want  of  interest  in  others ;  whereas  it  proceeds 
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from  an  excellent  motive  —  a  desire  to  avoid  intermedJliog  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  or  injuring  tbem  by  rashly  circulating  false  or  mis- 
chievous reports.  The  French  are  not  so  discreet  A  Gaul's  vanity 
is  such  that  it  often  runs  ahead  of  his  honor,  and  he  will  talk  scandal 
of  a  woman  to  give  himself  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  around. 
Yet  even  a  Frenchman  does  not  gossip  scandal  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gossipping,  and  the  low  standard  of  Parisian  morality  has  at  least 
this  one  mitigation,  that  it  renders  fewer  things  scandalous  and  calum- 
niable.  And  what  makes  our  system  of  gossip  less  excusable  is,  that 
it  has  not  the  temptation  of  professional  idleness  elsewhere  existing. 
Our  women,  who  nave  something  to  do  in  their  households,  manu- 
&€ture  more  tittle-tattle  than  the  Parisian  fashionables,  who  give  up 
their  very  children  to  the  care  of  hirelings.  There  is  more  scandal 
talked  in  the  three  or  four  clubs  of  New-York  than  in  all  those  of 
London  put  together,  though  the  former  are  chiefly  composed  of 
business  men  (nominally,  at  least,)  while  men  of  independent  fortune 
compose  no  small  fraction  of  the  latter.  Nor  are  our  other  cities, 
from  Savannah  to  Boston,  a  whit  less  faulty  than  New- York  in  this 
matter,  but,  if  any  thing,  rathe^  worse. 

*  How  *very  stupid  and  prosy  you  are  growing  I'  says  a  good- 
natured  friend,  who  has  license  to  look  over  my  shoulder. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  remark  I  heard  a  wicked  wit  make  the  other 
day,  'that  good  people  were  always  stupid.'  Pity 't  is  so,  (I  don't 
mean  that  good  people  are,  but  that  this  es^ay  is)  for  I  never  wanted 
more  to  write  interestingly.  Were  I  a  parson  I  would  praach  a 
sermon  on  the  ninth  commandment  that  should  stir  up  my  hearers  a 
a  little,  I  promise  you.  As  it  is,  I  can  but  write  this  —  very  stupid 
you  call  it  —  undeniably  running  somewhat  off  into  general  declama- 
tion, a  thing  very  unprofitable.  Let  me  therefore  try  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  some  particular  instances. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  innocent,  one  which  involves  no  posi- 
tive malice^  and  which  many  will  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  idea  of 
mentioning  as  wrong.  It  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  for  '  the  world  ;*• 
that  convenient  personage  whom  the  G-auls  call  on' and  the  Teutons 
man  ;  to  announce  that  two  young  people  are  '  engaged,'  the  parties 
most  nearly  interested  having  no  knowledge  of  the  imputed  relation 
between  them.  Hundreds  of  passably  good  folks  have  no  hesitation 
of  i*epeating  such  a  report  on  the  merest  hearsayi  or  starting  it  on  the 
vaguest  evidence.  Well,  what  harm  does  it  do  1  Let  us  see.  In 
course  of  time,  before  very  long  course  of  time,  the  young  people 
hear  of  the  happiness  allotted  to  them  by  the  benevolent  public  of 
their  acquaintance.  We  will,  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
gallantry,  ti^e  the  gentleman  first.  How  is  he  affected  1  If  a  con- 
ceited young  man,  or  disposed  to  be  conceited,  it  puts  him  immediately 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  himself.  Of  course  he  sees  through  it  all. 
The  young  lady  would  be  glad  enough  to  have  him,  no  doubt.  Most 
likely  her  friends  have  got  up  the  report  But  he  is  n't  going  to 
'  throw  himself  away  without  sufficient  cause'  in  the  flower  of  his 
days.  Not  he  indeed.  And  so,  though  perhaps  the  damsel  herself 
would  n't  take  him  at  any  price,  he  is  fully  confirmed  in  the  delusion 
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of  his  own  great  value,  and  becomes  faller  than  ererof  himselE  Or 
suppose  him  to  be  a  modest  youth ;  a  rare  animal,  of  which  however 
some  specimens  remain  to  the  present  day.  Then  the  intelligence 
comes  upon  him  like  a  thunder-clap.  He  may  be  brave  enough,  and 
yet  find  himself  not  a  little  frightened.  Henceforth  he  feels  hope* 
lessly  awkward  when  thrown  into  his  imputed  betrothed*s  society, 
and  is  compelled  in  very  self-defence  to  avoid  it;  unless  he  is  a  very 
romantic  and  high-minded  juvenile,  and  then  he  may  say  to  himself, 

*  The  world  has  put  Miss 's  name  and  mine  together.  I  am  bound 

to  propose  to  her  ;*  and  propose  he  does,  and  perhaps  he  is  accepted, 
and  marries  her,  so  to  speak,  without  meaning  to.  Here  then  on  the 
one  hand  you  havd  a  pleasant  acquaintance,  which  might  have  ripened 
into  a  happy  marriage,  broken  off;  and  on  the  other,  a  match  brought 
about  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  an  unhappy  one,  founded  as  it  is 
neither  in  love  nor  reason,  but  in  a  mistaken  sentiment  of  honor. 
While  the  eligible  young  men  who  think  well  of  themselves  are 
driven  to  ludicrous  extremities  to  avoid  the  fair- ones  whom  they  sup- 
pose to  be  lying  in  wait  for  them.  I  have  known  some  absent  them- 
selves from  all  parties  and  ladies'  society  for  a  whole  season,  and 
others  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  most  unfashiona- 
ble and  anti-ladies'  man ;  a  very  male  Duenna,  as  it  were. 

Of  the  lady's  feelings  little  shall  be  said,  for  ladies'  feelings  are 
sacred  subjects. .  Try  to  imagine  them  yourself,  reader ;  how  awk- 
ward they  must  be  if  she  does  not  care  for  the  young  man,  how  more 
than  awkward  if  she  does.  But  putting  aside  all  such  hypothetical 
*  sentimentalities  as  feelings,  I  have  known  serious  practical  inconve- 
niences result  from  such  gossip.  I  once  asked  a  clever  Bostonian 
why  she  had  given  up  her  equestrian  exercise,  of  which  I  knew  her 
to  be  very  fond. 

*  Because,'  she  replied, '  if  I  was  seen  riding  twice  with  the  same 
gentleman,  people  would  say  I  was  engaged  to  him,  and  I  am  not  belle 
enough  to  command  a  different  cavalier  every  time  I  go  out ;  so  I 
have  stopped  riding  altogether.' 

Here  then  is  a  matter  of  pure  gossip,  not  involving  malice  or  envy, 
and  yet  see  how  much  annoyance,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  it  may  and 
does  produce.  Let  us  now  go  a  step  farther,  and  take  an  instance 
where  malice  generally  does  enter  mto  the  original  motive  of  the 
report ;  the  assertion  or  insinuation  of  a  married  woman's  flirtation. 

Flirtation  is  a  pleasant  euphenism,  and  many  persons  use  it  very 
much  at  random  without  appearing  to  attach  any  serious  meaning  to 
it.  But  what  does  it  mean  when  applied  to  a  married  woman  1  Simply 
this  that  she  is  in  danger  of  committing  a  heinous  crime  and  is  on 
the  verge  of  ruin,  and  likely  to  ruin  not  only  her  own  reputation  but 
the  peace  of  two  families.  That '«  all.  An  accusation  sufliciently 
serious,  one  would  think,  to  demand  unmistakable  grounds  before 
making  it.  But  on  what  sort  of  grounds  do  we  hear  such  a  charge 
made  every  day  1  Why  that  Mr.  Smith  has  been  seen  occasionally 
in  Mrs.  Brown's  opera-box,  or  that  living  within  ten  doors  of  each 
other,  they  have  been  once  or  twice  observed  walking  together,  by 
some  self  constituted  street-inspector,  or  that  Smith  has  been  heard 
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to  praise  Mrs.  Brown  for  her  beauty,  or  she  him  for  his  intelligence, 
or  that  he  is  often  at  the  Browns',  Brown  haring  been  his  fellow-col- 
legian and  trayelling-companion  for  years.  There  are  some  propo- 
sitions which  it  does  not  require  an  astonishing  amount  of  penetration 
or  charity  to  admit,  for  instance  that  a  real  friend  will  naturally  be 
more  civil  to  his  friend's  wife  than  to  Mrs.  Anybody,  and  that  a  man 
may  admire  a  woman's  beauty  or  wit  and  be  fond  of  her  society 
without  plotting  against  her  husband's  honor.  But  honest,  straight 
forward,  natural  conduct,  is  the  last  solution  for  his  imagined  myste- 
ries that  erer  occurs  to  your  habitual  gossip.  It  is  so  much  more 
interesting  to  make  a  secret  and  an  intrigue  out  of  every  thing  and 
put  a  wrong  construction  on  the  most  innocent  actions. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  many  well-meaning  per- 
sons, quite  free  from  malice,  who  honestly  believe  it  an  impropriety 
for  a  married  woman  to  be  seen  in  public  with  any  one  but  a  relative. 
This  is  the  fault  of  an  erroneous  popular  opinion  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  duties  of  married  women.     When  Willis  said  of  a  Boweij 
beauty,  that '  after  she  is  married,  she  is  thought  no  more  of  than  a 
pair  of  shoes  after  they  are  sold,'  he  might  have  extended  his  re* 
mark  considerably  beyond  the  Bowery.     This  notion  seems  to  be 
based  on  the  conventional  fiction  (which  was  true  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  American  society,  when  every  matron  was  her  own  '  help,')  that  a 
married  lady  must  have  all  her  time  occupied  by  household  duties 
and  the  education  of  her  children.     This  state  of  things  we  have,  in 
a  measure  at  least,  outgrown,  and  beside  it  is  not  the  lot  of  evexy 
woman  to  be  blessed  (1)  with  a  large  family.    But  owing  to  these 
deeply-rooted  conventional  ideas,  most  ladies  on  ceasing  to  be  what 
is  technically  called  '  young  ladies/  desert  their  proper  station  in 
society,  and  are  apt  to  be  boi*ed  in  consequence.     They  become 
dawdling  and  fussy  under  the  supposition  that  they  really  are  doing 
something  in-doors ;  or  they  read  stupid  novels  or  frequent  equally 
stupid  lectures  ;•  or  they  manufacture  this  infernal  gossip  that  does 
so  much  mischief     There  are  clever  women  enough  to  break  up  the 
system.    I  sometimes  wonder  some  of  them  do  not  in  desperation 
throw  tiiemselves  into  the  breach,  and  run  quite  wild  for  a  time,  smoke 
and  drink  grog  like  the  Parisian  liannes,  gallop  out  alone  &  la  Fanny 
Kemble,  and  play  the  original  Fourierite  generally. 

*  I  wnB  floin«body  able  to  do  «he  tople  Jnstiee  ooald  be  perraadod  to  enlifhton  tho  pfiibUe  on 
Uiis  lecturing  qr*ten  of  oon,  and  show  how  abtord  and  hoUow  and  ererj  way  waateinl  tt  ii, 
and  how  instead  of  increasing  knowledge  and  promoting  intellectnal  discipline,  it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  diminish  the  one  and  retard  the  other.  The  idea  of  any  educated  creatora  going 
to  a  lecture  for  amuwement  Is  amusing  enough.  Any  lectare  worth  any  thing  as  a  lectore  requires 
an  exertion  of  the  intellect  to  hear  it  profitably,  as  much  eanrtion  as  to  hear  a  sermon  perhaps. 
But  the  teaale  mind  requires  to  be  direrted  with  the  sight  of  crowds,  and  therefore  for  those 
who  hare  semplee  of  conscience  against  balls  and  operas,  lectures  on  any  thing  form  «n  agree- 
•ble  altomation  with  Ethiopian  Melodists  and  Lusus  Natum.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  to  a 
strong  predilection  for  Che  opera  on  thi  mere  score  of  morality ;  there  is  infinitely  less  hypoc- 
risy about  it  at  any  rate.  A  tolerably  large  number  of  those  who  go  there  go  to  epjoy  Um  music, 
and  do  enjoy  it,  and  carry  away  pleasing  reeoUectlonB  of  it,  but  did  yon  erer  know  man  or 
woman  who  went  to  a  popular  lecture  (sare  an  occasional  newspaper  reportei)  that  could  tell 
yoa  any  ttalDg  aboot  it  afterwvd  eseepi  vJb  «ss  ifecn  ; 
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Making  allowance  for  alUhis,  much  of  the  scandal  I  have  mentioned 
18  directly  chargeable  on  the  spirit  of  envy.  For,  aa  the  working  of 
this  spirit,  so  fostered  by  the  democratic  principle,  makes  the  com- 
munity at  large  hostile  to  the  quasi-aristocracy,  which  ia  distinguish- 
ed for  wealth  and  certain  sorts  of  knowledge,  so  does  it  make  the 
c^uasi-aristocracy  hostile  to  those  among  themselves  who  are  dis- 
tinguished for  wit  or  other  attractions.  And  married  belles  are  more 
envied  and  hated  and  calumniated  than  single  ones  just  in  proportion 
as  there  are  fewer  of  them. 

Now  comes  a  third  kind  of  scandal,  which  I  think  more  strikingly 
national  than  either  of  the  preceding,  the  gossip  of  men,  especitdly 
young  men»  about  one  another.  This  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  called  one  of  our  national  vices.  We  are  ready 
enough  to  laugh  at  the  young  Englishmen  whom  we  sometimes  see 
here,  their  awkward  dress  and  more  awkward  manners,  their  pota- 
tory propensities,  and  rusticity  in  many  things ;  but  there  is  one  point 
in  which  it  were  well  if  we  could  or  would  imitate  them :  they  have 
not  a  habit  of  talking  iU  of  each  other.  It  is  positively  frightful  to  hear 
how  our  young  men  will  speak  of  their  friends  —  yes,  actually  their 
friends — men  toward  whom  they  entertain  none  but  TOod  feelings; 
but  the  love  of  gossip  is  stronger  than  the  considerations  of  friend- 
ship. On  what  grounds^  for  instance,  or  what  no  grounds,  will  a  young 
man  get  the  reputation  of  being  dissipated.  Jones  sees  Brown  at 
the  club  some  cold  winter  night  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and  nieht  be- 
fore him.  Perhaps  Brown  may  not  be  in  the  same  position  for  the 
next  year.  Perhaps  he  had  been  walking  two  miles  m  the  frost,  and 
had  to  walk  two  more.  But  he  is  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  any  of 
the  extenuating  circumstances.  Next  day  Jones  tells  Robinson  that 
he  sees  Brown  drinking  o'  nights  at  the  club.  Robinson  tells  Thomp- 
son that  Brown  is  getting  to  be  a  hard  fellow;  and  so  the  story 
grows  on  its  travels,  till  Brown's  Presbyterian  mother  and  sfsters  in 
the  country  bear  that  the  unfortunate  youth  tipples  in  all  the  bar-rooms 
of  the  city,  and  is  carried  up  to  bed  three  nights  out  of  six.  Or  again, 
how  easily  and  how  falsely  is  the  report  started  about  any  man  that 
he  is  living  beyond  his  means !  Here  we  see  another  exhibition  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  envy^  which  delights  in  seeing  a  rich  man 
ruined ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  thus  gi*atified,  takes  some  satisfaction  in 
sayine  that  he  is  going  to  be  ruined. 

This  is  another  case  in  which  it  is  curious  to  mark  the  difference 
between  our  opinions  and  those  of  the  English.  In  England,  when 
a  man  lives  well  and  spends  money,  he  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
money ;  whence  it  arises  that  an  impostor  with  a  little  ready  cash 
and  a  large  stock  of  assurance,  oflen  victimizes  English  tradesmen 
in  a  way  uat  makes  their  gullibility  almost  incredible  to  us.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  lives  freely,  the  general  inference  is 
that  he  has  not  the  means  sufficient  to  support  his  style,  and  is  going 
to  '  blow  up'  before  long.  To  be  sure  there  is  some  foundation  in 
actual  occurrences  for  the  different  views  entertained  in  the  two 
countries.  If  our  people  are  sharp  in  making  money,  the  trans- At- 
lantic Anglo-Saxons  are  more  prudent  in  keeping  it.     You  do  n't 
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often  bear  of  an  English  banking-house  breaking  from  speculations 
in  flour  and  cotton,  and  every  thing  but  their  regular  business ;  nor 
does  an  Englishman  ever  put  half  his  fortune  into  his  house,  so  as  to 
find  himself  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  with  a  splendid  man- 
sion and  nodiing  to  keep  it  up  with.  If  some  of  our  parvenus  have 
thus  erred,  their  errors  nave  been  bitterly  visited  on  the  whole  class 
of  people  who  inhabit  fine  houses.  With  a  ludicrous  inconsistency, 
also,  the  amount  of  private  fortunes  is  absurdly  magnified  by  popu- 
lar report,  so  that  a  man  will  be  said  at  the  same  time  to  be  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  he  really  is,  and  to  be  on  the  high-road  to 
ruin. 

We  can  best  estimate  the  power  of  gossip  by  observing  the  con- 
trivances resorted  to  to  propitiate  and  avoid  it.  A  young  lawyer 
who  has  let  his  moustache  grow  on  the  continent,  sacrifices  this  orna- 
mental appendage  to  his  countenance  immediately  on  his  return,  lest 
it  should  be  taken  for  an  indication  of  expensive  and  unbusiness-like 
habits.  A  gentleman  who  keeps  horses  will  be  careful  not  to  boast 
of  the  number  of  his  stud  and  the  prices  he  has  paid  for  them,  as  an 
Englishman  would  :  he  rather  seeks  to  conceal  both.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  distress  and  confusion  of  a  young  merchant  who  lived  in 
the  upper  part  of  our  island,  and  occasionally  sported  a  handsome 
gray  tandem  on  the  road.  One  day  his  Irish  groom  was  ordered  to 
wait  for  him  about  a  mile  out  of  town — say  at  Twenty-eiffhth-street, 
or  thereabout ;  but  Pat,  having  his  full  share  of  that  dunaerheaded- 
ness  from  which  the  '  finest  pisantry'  ai*e  not  quite  exempt,  tooled  the 
equipage  straight  down  to  the  store  in  Fine-street  Out  came  a 
crowd  of  the  curious  to  criticize  the  unusual  spectacle,  and  out  came 
the  unlucky  owner,  shaking  in  his  boots,  and  dreading  he  hardly 
knew  what.  Fortunately  he  retained  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
give  Pat  an  emphatic  slanging  and  order  him  to  take  off  the  leader 
and  ride  him  home ;  by  which  prompt  measure  my  friend  saved  his 
credit  and  character.  This  happened  several  years  ago,  by  the  way. 
We  Gothamites  are  getting  a  little  wiser  now,  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  seeing  the  time  here  when  a  man  may  spend  his  money  as  he 
pleases,  provided  he  makes  no  criminal  use  of  it,  without  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  being  xaxdvovs  rtp  ^tj.1/9,  or  intending  to  break  in  a 
month.  They  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  Boston,  judging  at  least 
fix>m  what  their  organ,  the  Modem  Athenian  Blunderbuss^  says. 

*  Why  who  in  New- York  ever  reads  the  Blunderbuss  1'  My  dear 
fellow,  it  is  not  right  altogether  to  despise  any  thing,  not  even  the 
'  Blunderbuss.'  After  I  have  finished  all  the  other  magazines  I  usu- 
allv  take  a  dip  into  it,  and  occasionally  pick  up  a  piece  of  valuable 
information,  such  as  the  one  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention  to. 
You  know  how  much  money  is  given  to  literary  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions by  the  good  people  of  Hiassachusetts,  which  we  hear  of,  not 
firom  themselves  —  oh  dear  no  ! — but  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  an  admiring  universe.  Well,  the  '  Blunderbuss'  has  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  A  late  writer  therein  says  that  the  public  sentiment 
of  Boston  does  n't  allow  a  man  to  drive  four-in-hana,  or  put  his  ser- 
vants into  livery,  (or  build  an  elegant  house,  I  suppose;)  and  so, 
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when  a  Bostonian  has  made  a  fortune,  he  absolutely  does  n't  knovtr 
how  to  spend  the  income  of  it,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
cut  a  dash  with  it  is  to  give  a  handsome  slice  to  a  school  or  hospital, 
and  so  get  his  name  into  the  papers.  If  one  of  us  had  said  such  a 
thing  ! — said  1  if  you  or  I  had  only  hinted  the  possibility  of  such  a 
motive — what  a  tempest  would  have  come  down  upon  us  !  How  the 
Mrs.  Harris  of  the  '  Modem  Athenian'  would  have  emptied  the  tea- 
pot of  her  indignation  upon  our  devoted  heads !  But  it  is  one  of 
themselves  that  says  it — or  rather  some  of  themselves,  for  the  '  Blun- 
derbuss' must  count  for  more  than  one  —  so  let  us  only  be  thankful 
that  we  are  for  once,  by  their  own  confession,  a  little  wiser  than  our 
Athenian  neighbors,  though  we  have  still  enough  to  learn. 

But  the  '  Blunderbuss'  has  led  us  into  a  little  digression.  To  come 
back  to  our  theme.  Thus  far  I  have  been  talking  only  of  the  circu- 
lation of  things  false ;  false  stories  invented,  or  false  inferences  drawn 
from  admitted  facts.  I  am  now  going  farther — to  a  length  that  will 
surprise  some  people.  I  say  that  a  story  may  be  perfectly  true,  to 
your  certain  knowledge,  and  yet  you  have  no  right  to  repeat  it  It 
has  been  a  great  mark  for  ridicule,  and  a  fine  field  for  declamation, 
that  old  English  law  maxim»  *  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the 
libel ;'  but  it  is  not  so  entirely  absurd,  after  all,  when  you  come  to 
examine  it  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  the  unwritten  rule  of  English 
society  I  would  put  down  for  one  example  in  its  broadest' terms, 
thus : 

You  have  no  right  to  repeat  any  thing  that  comes  to  your  know- 
ledge disadvantageous  to  a  man's  private  character,  unless  you  are 
compelled  to  do  so  in  self-defence. 

There  is  nothing  here  said  of  your  duty  as  a  Christian ;  that  may 
possibly  require  a  little  more  ;  but  only  of  your  duty  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  member  of  society.  Here  it  is  that  the  Puritan  spirit  mani- 
fests itself  mischievously.  You  have  seen  a  man  in  quesdonable 
company,  or  heard  him  swear,  or  suspected  him  of  being  the  worse 
for  liquor,  and  you  deem  it  your  duty  to  publish  the  matter  on  the 
house-tops,  by  way  of  showing  your  abhorrence  for  such  sins; 
whereas  your  responsibility  is  in  truth  limited  by  your  own  example 
and  that  of  those  over  i^hom  you  have  power  and  influence.  If  then 
you  are  sufficiently  intimate  with  the  party  to  speak  yourself  ^0  Am- 
sdf  about  it,  do  so  ;  but  you  are  not  likely  to  do  good  by  speaking 
of  it  to  any  one  else,  and  are  very  sure  to  do  harm. 

I  have  said  my  say  pretty  much,  and  now  methinks  I  hear  some 
grave  person  exclaiming  with  asperity, '  And  so,  Sir,  you  consider 
talking  about  sin  as  bad  as  sin  itself.  You  put  gossip  on  a  level  with 
profligacy.'  My  dear  Sir,  or  Madame,  I  do  not  thmk  any  better  of 
dissipation  than  you  do;  but  I  think  worse  of  scandal.  I  do  not  pal- 
liate the  one :  I  condemn  the  other.  It  is  not  easy,  or  pleasant,  or 
profitable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  weigh  the  comparative  heinousness  or 
venality  of  sins  in  themselves,  but  we  can  calculate  the  harm  they 
do  to  others,  and  you  can  see  as  well  as  I,  that  while  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  an  act  of  debauchery  or  extravagance  is  frequently,  it  not 
generally,  temporary  and  limited  in  its  effects,  ten  woids  of  scandal 
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may  set  half-a-dozen  people  by  the  ean  together  for  life,  and  their 
children  after  them  for  three  generations,  x  ou,  Sir,  ha^e  never  had 
any  wild  oats  to  sow.  Therefore  you  have  great  cause  to  be  thank- 
ful. But  do  n't  suppose  that  your  correct  life  gives  you  a  license  to 
talk  ill  of  others.  That  was  just  the  mistake  of  the  Pharisee  of  old. 
No  one»  not  even  the  clergyman,  or  that  mighty  man  of  men,  the  daily 
editor,  has  a  right  to  appomt  himself  cv«to«  morum;  and  if  you  make 
a  practice  of  repeating  unfavorable  stories,  true  or  falser  your  practice 
is  a  very  ungentlemanly  and  unmanly  one.  You,  Madame,  are  an 
unimpeachable  wife  and  a  devoted  mother ;  regular  at  church,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor.  For  this  you  are  worthy  of  much  praise ;  but 
if,  with  all  this,  you  delight  in  pulling  to  pieces  your  neighoors'  repu- 
tations, and  spreading  scandalous  reports,  you  are  a  great  ntmer^  and 
your  parson  will  tell  you  so  if  he  does  his  duty.  Apropos  of  parsoDS, 
I  once  heard  a  conversation  between  two,  which  will  serve  me  for  a 
fitting  conclusion.  A  young  clergyman,  who  found  his  position  among 
his  flock  not  very  comfortable,  had  called  on  an  old  one  for  instruction 
and  assistance.  The  senior  did  not  send  me  away,  either  because  I 
was  too  young  to  require  this,  or  because  he  thought  me  old  enough 
to  share  in  the  profit  of  his  counsel. 

'  Put  cotton  in  your  ears^  Brother  K,,'  said  he,  *so  that  you  can^t 
hear  any  stories.*    The  junior  bowed. 

'  Pu$  cotton  in  your  mouth,  so  that  you  can*t  tell  any  stories  J 

Moff  7,  1840.  Cjlbx.  Bsvao*. 


CROSBINO      THE      F  X  R  R  Y. 


Thobb  familiar  with  the  Oi«rman  of  nBX.AKS.  will  remember  ths  piece  entitled  '  Croaeiag  the  Jmy.' 
A  traveller  is  in  a  boat  pxssing  over  a  ^^tr-iiin,  which  he  had  croBsed  many  years  before  in  ccmpiay 
with  two  deax  friends,  einca  dfead.  It  is  b-jU-^vf  d,  however,  that  they  are  still  with  him  in  «r-fit.  •*»d 
ha  insists  upon  paying  the  boatman  the  fare  for  three.  The  following  lines  are  auppoaed  to  eipreaa 
his  thoughts  on  the  occasion. 

Long  Tean  ago  I  crossed  this  stream : 
Then  fell,  as  now,  the  oTening  gl^m 
On  Yon  proud  castle,  stem  asd  nigh, 
Ana  the  dIoc  waters  marmoring  bj. 

Two  friends  most  dear  thoae  wand'rinn  shared ; 
One  thoughtful,  rcTerend,  silTer>haired ; 
The  other  with  a  footstep  free. 
And  youth's  light  heart  of  hope  and  glee. 

The  one  with  patient  toil  and  slow 
Fulfilled  his  mission  here  below ; 
The  other  rushed  before  us  all. 
In  storm  and  battle  strife  to  fall. 

Yet  as  our  souls  were  wont  to  meet 
In  spiritual  conTerse  sweet, 
8o,  linked  in  STmpathv  profound, 
B  J  the  same  ne  we  still  are  bound. 

Then  take,  oh,  boatman  I  take  thj^fce; 

Threefold  to  thee  I  gladly  pay : 

Two  spirit  forms,  unseen  by  thee. 

Ha  TO  crossed  the  stream  with  us  to^y.  Siova. 
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Tax  Ckaton  Mmcxllant  :  Ninth  Volam«  of  the  New  ReTised  Edlticm  of  the  Completa 
Works  of  Wasuinoton  Iatiko.    New- York :  Puticak. 

We  have  in  this  clear-typed  and  every  way  well-executed  ▼olome,  the  *  Tour  on 
the  Prairiee,'  <  Abbottsford/  and  <  Xewstead  Abbey.'  It  does  not  need  that  we  shoald 
dwell  at  any  length,  or  indeed  remark  at  all,  upon  the  characteristics  of  these  three 
dtTisions  of  '  The  Crayon  Miscellany,'  so  familiar  are  they  to  a  great  majority  cf 
American  readers.  We  cannot  resist  the  inclination,  however,  to  quote  a  single 
appitiasant  passage  from  the  *  Tour  on  the  Prahies,'  which  we  remember  to  have 
read,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  work,  while  at  a  pic-nic  in  the  woods,  with  a  relish 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  we  were  at  the  time  inexpressibly  *  sharp-set'  It 
shoald  be  premised  that  Mr.  Crayon's  party  have  been  long  without  food,  although 
from  every  prairie-eminence  some  one  of  the  men  have  been  sent  up  a  high  tree,  to 
'  view  the  landscape  o'er,'  like  a  mariner  from  the  mast-head  at  sea,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther there  were  any  signs  of  provant  in  prospect  At  length  a  frontier  farm-house 
suddenly  presents  itself  to  view: 

'  It  was  a  low  tenement  of  lo^s,  orerthRdowed  by  great  fore8^t^ee•,  bat  it  seemed  as  if  a 
▼ery  region  of  Cocaigne  preTalled  aroand  it  Here  was  a  stable  and  bam,  and  granaries  teem- 
ing with  abundance,  while  legion*  of  grunting  swine,  gobbling  turkeys,  cackling  hens  and 
strutting  roosters  swarmed  aho«t  the  farm-yard.  My  poor  jaded  and  half-fiamished  horse 
raised  his  head  and  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  well-known  siehts  and  sounds.  He  gave  a  chuck* 
ling  inward  sound,  something  like  a  dry  laueh ;  whisked  liis  taU.  and  made  great  leeway 
toward  a  corn-crib,  filled  with  golden  ears  of  maize,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  X 
could  control  his  course  and  steer  him  up  to  the  door  of  the  cabin.  A  sincrle  glance  within 
was  sufficient  tx>  raise  every  gastronomic  faculty.  There  sat  the  captain  of  the  rangers  and 
his  officers  roand  a  cbree-legffed  table,  crowned  by  a  broad  and  smoking  dish  of  boiled  beef 
and  turnips.  I  snrang  off  my  horse  in  an  instant,  cast  him  loose  to  make  his  way  to  the  corn- 
crib,  and  entered  this  palace  of  plenty.  A  fat,  good-humored  negress  receired  me  at  the  door. 
She  was  the  mistress  of  the  house ;  the  spouse  of  the  white  man,  who  was  absent  I  hailed 
her  as  some  swart  fairy  of  the  wild,  that  had  suddenlv  conjured  up  a  banquet  in  the  desert ; 
and  a  banquet  was  it,  in  rood  sooth  I  In  a  twinkling  she  lugged  from  the  fire  a  huge  iron  pot 
that  miffkt  hare  rivallea  one  of  the  famous  flesh'^pots  of  Egypt,  or  the  witches'  caldron  in 
■  Macbeth.'  Placing  a  brown  earthen  dish  on  the  floor,  she  inclined  the  corpulent  caldron  on 
one  side,  and  out  leaped  sundry  great  morsels  of  beef,  with  a  rt^iment  of  turnips  tumbling 
after  them,  and  a  rich  cascade  of  broth  overflowing  the  whole.  This  she  handed  me  with  an 
irory  smile  that  extended  from  ear  to  ear ;  apolt^zing  for  our  humble  fare  and  the  humble 
style  in  which  it  was  served  up.  Humble  fare  1  humble  style  I  Boiled  beef  and  turnips,  and 
an  earthen  dish  to  eat  them  from  f  To  think  of  apologizing  for  such  a  treat  to  a  half-starred 
man  from  the  prairies ;  and  then  such  magnificent  slices  of  bread-and-butter  I  Head  of  Apicrot, 
what  a  banquet  I 

*  *  The  rage  of  hunger*  being  appeased,  I  began  to  think  of  my  horse.  He.  howerer,  like  an 
old  eampauner,  had  taken  good  care  of  himself.  I  found  him  paving  assiduous  attention  to 
the  crib  of  Indian  com,  and  dexterously  drawing  forth  and  mnnchmg  the  ears  that  protraded 
between  the  bars.  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  interrupted  his  repast,  which  he  abandoned 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  or  rather  a  rumbling  groan.' 

If  this  be  not  capita]  description ;  if  the  scene  itself,  and  the  actors  in  it,  and  the 
'  actions  of  the  actors'  be  not  painted  to  the  eye,  then  we  forfeit  our  judgment,  and 
'  throw  ounelvee  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  public' 
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Katanaob,  a  Talk.    By  Hinbt  Waoswostb  Lomopbllow.    In  one  Tolnme.    pp.  lfi&  Bot- 
ton:  TicxNOB,  Rxxo  and  Fixlxm. 

It  would  prove  a  good  literary  *  exercise'  for  those  merely  pen-and-ink  wiHers  who 
deal  in  words ;  who  are  always  on  stilts,  and  can  never  write  in  a  simple  way  upon  a 
simple  subject ;  to  take  up  the  volume  before  us,  and  observe  with  what  effect  a  deep 
interest  may  be  excited,  sustained,  and  carried  forward  by  regular  convergence  to  the 
end,  through  means  the  most  natural  and  unpretending.  We  finished  <  Kavanagh'  at  a 
single  sitting ;  never  rising  from  the  chair  until  we  had  consumed  its  contents,  *  from 
title-page  to  colophon  f  a  consummation  in  which  we  were  not  a  little  physically  aided 
by  clear  types,  lines  pleasantly  separated,  and  the  whitest  of  paper.  The  wofk  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  *  plot'  proper ;  its  incidents  being  those  of  a  narrative  which 
reminds  us  continually  of  Galt's  '  Annals  of  the  Parish ;'  insomuch  that  one  can 
hardly  resist  the  impression  that  the  author  chose  that  second  <  Vicar  of  Wakefield* 
for  his  model  On  the  second  page  of  the  work  we  recognise  the  elaboration  of  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in  these  pages,  many  years  since,  in  his  <  Blank- 
Book  of  a  Country  Schoohnaster  f  especially  do  we  remember  the  loneliness  of  the 
old  pedagogue  on  the  hot  Saturday  afternoon  in  September,  when  his  school  was  dis- 
missed for  the  week :  *  All  the  bright  young  faces  were  gone;  all  the  impatient  little 
hearts  were  gone ;  all  the  fresh  voices,  shrill,  but  musical  with  the  melody  of  child- 
hood, were  gone ;  and  the  lately  busy  realm  was  given  up  to  silence,  and  the  dusty 
sunshine,  and  the  old  gray  flies  that  buzzed  and  bumped  their  heads  against  the  win- 
dow-panes.' A  little  farther  on,  as  one  of  the  observable  features  of  the  landscape 
which  struck  the  schoolmaster  on  his  way  homeward,  we  read :  *  The  evening  came. 
The  setting  sun  stretched  his  celestial  f<)ds  of  light  across  the  level  landscape,  and 
like  the  Hebrew  in  Egypt,  smote  the  rivem  and  the  brooks  and  the  ponds  and  they 
became  as  Uood.'  What  a  felicitous  illustratiotw  of  the  tint  which  a  red  sunset  imparts 
to  nature !  Now  one  of  your  pseudo-novelists,  *  of  gi^at  intellectual  pow-er,'  would 
doubtless  scorn  to  have  jotted  down  so  simple  a  domestic  picture  as  the  foUowing.  "Hie 
schoolmaster  has  reached  his  hearth,  upon  which  a  *  wood-fire  b  singing  like  a  grass- 
hopper in  the  heat  and  stillness  of  a  summer  noon :' 

*  No  sooner  had  he  seated  himself  by  the  fireside  than  the  door  was  smingr  wide  open,  and  on 
the  threshold  stood,  with  his  lega  apart,  like  a  miniature  Colossus,  a  lovely,  golden  boy,  about 
three  years  old,  with  long,  light  locks,  and  Terr  red  cheeks.  After  a  mome&ee  pause,  he  dashed 
forward  into  the  room  with  a  shout,  and  established  himself  in  a  large  arm-cba&,  wbicb  be  con- 
verted into  a  carrier's  wagon,  and  OTer  the  back  of  which  he  urged  forwird  his  ImaginarT 
horses.  He  was  followed  by  Loot,  the  maid  of  all  work,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  baby,  witti 
large,  round  eyes,  and  no  hair.  In  bis  mouth  he  held  an  India  rubber  ring,  and  looked  T«rjr 
much  like  a  street-door  knocker.  B^  came  down  to  say  good  night,  but  after  be  got  down, 
.      -.  ^.     .    ..........        .    flewMthen 

iUtUebab- 
.  ^  ^  J  eouldfcsd 

him  in  the  night  without  loving  him ;  and  that  if  the  files  bit  him  any  more  she  would  pull  oat 
every  tooth  in  their  heads  I' 

We  were  quite  struck  with  an  accidental  coincidence  of  thought  between  the 
schoolmaster  in  his  study  and  the  Editor  hereof  in  his  sanctum,  touching  the  books 
which  looked  at  him  from  the  walls :  *  He  gazed  with  secret  rapture  at  them,  and 
thought  how  many  bleeding  hearts  ^ind  aching  heads  had  found  consolation  for  them* 
selves  and  imparted  it  to  others  by  writing  those  pages.  The  books  seemed  to  him 
almost  as  living  beings,  so  instinct  were  they  with  human  thoughis  and  sjrmpathies. 
It  was  as  if  the  authors  themselves  were  gazing  at  him  from  the  walls,'  etc    While 
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doabtless  the  maniucript  of  this  paange  was  yet  in  the  author's  hands,  we  reooided, 
in  the  April  number  of  the  KtdoKERiooKn.,  our  impresrions  while  gazing^  half-unocm* 
scioasly,  with  pen  resting  for  a  moment  fhun  gossipiug,  upon  the  volumes  of  a  cabinet- 
library  in  the  sanctum :  *  There  they  stand,  looking  at  us  every  day  and  night ;  each 
one  the  representative  of  a  live  man ;  each  individual,  and  expressing  its  own  charac- 
ter, and  each  ready  to  open  and  keep  up  a  sustained  convenation  with  us.  Ah !  we 
have  '  ta'en  too  little  care  of  this !'  *  Cur'ous,  is  n't  it,'  that  the  author  of  <  Kavanagh* 
and  'Old  Knick.'  should  have  been  jotting  down  almost  the  same  thought  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  ?  There  is  a  very  beautiful  illustration  in  the  following  passage, 
which  we  remember  to  have  encountered  before,  but  not  nearly  so  well  exprassed. 
Mr.  Pemobztbr,  the  village  parson,  is  writing  his  farewell  sermon  to  a  congregation 
before  whom  he  has  *  gone  in  and  out'  for  twenty-five  yean : 

*Hn  heart  slowed  «fld  bvmed  within  bim.  Often  his  face  fluafaed  and  hii  eyes  fUled  with 
tean.  so  that  ne  could  not  co  on.  Often  he  roie  and  paced  the  chamber  to  and  fro,  and  wiped 
awav  tile  large  drop*  that  stood  on  his  red  and  fererish  forehead.  At  length  the  sermon  waa 
llniaoed.  He  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Slowlr  the  clock  struck  twelve.  He  had  not 
heard  it  strike  before,  since  six.  The  moon-light  sUve  red  the  distant  hUls,  and  lay,  white  almost 
as  snow,  on  the  frosty  roofs  of  the  Tillage.  Not  a  light  could  be  ^een  at  any  window.  *  Ungrateful 
people !  Could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  V  exclaimed  he,  in  that  excited  and  bitter  moment; 
as  if  he  had  thought  that  on  that  solemn  night  the  whole  parish  would  have  watched,  while  he 
was  writing  his  farewell  discourse.  He  pressed  his  hot  brow  against  the  window-pane  to  allay 
its  ferer ;  and  across  ttie  tremulous  wavelets  of  the  river  the  tranquil  moon  sent  towards  him 
a  silvery  shaft  of  light,  like  an  angelic  salutation.  And  tiie  consoling  thought  came  to  him,  that 
not  only  this  river,  but  all  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  great  sea  itself,  were  flashing  with  this  hea- 
venly light,  though  he  beheld  it  as  a  single  ray  only ;  and  that  what  to  him  were  the  dark  wavea 
were  the  dark  providences  of  God,  luminous  to  otiberSt  and  even  to  himself  should  he  change 
his  position.* 

The  parson  was  rather  a  dullish  speaker,  given  moreover  to  <  long  prayen  ;*  and 

one  can  quite  easily  see  the  weary  restless  children  <  twisting  and  turning,  standing 

fint  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other,  and  hanging  theur  heads  over  the  backs  of  the 

pews,  like  th-ed  colts  looking  into  neighboring  pastures.'    We  acknowledge  to  great 

sympathy  for  Sally  Manchester.    She  was  rather  tartish,  perhaps,  and  somewhat 

ancient ;  but  she  had  '  seen  the  time  when  she  was  as  good  as  ever  she  was ;'  and 

her  pious  suitor  *  had  n't  ought  to'  have  jilted  her  as  he  did,  after 

'  Tbs  wedding-day  appointed  waa, 
The  wedding-clothea  provided.' 


-  Here  is  his  cruel  letter,  announcing  a  *  change  of  heart : 


'  *  It  is  with  pleasure.  Miss  BfANCBBsrcm,  I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  few  lines.  I  eataem  yon  aa 
highly  as  ever,  but  Providence  has  seemed  to  order  and  direct  my  thoughts  and  affections  to 
another  —  one  in  my  own  neighborhood.  It  was  rather  Unexpected  to  me.  Miss  Manchxstbb, 
I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  that  We,  as  professed  Christians,  ought  to  be  resigned  to  our  lot  in 
this  world.  May  Ood  assist  vou,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  Join  the  great  copapany  in 
heaven.     Your  answer  woula  be  very  desirahle.    I  respect  your  virtue,  and  regard  you  as  a 

friend.  *  MaATIM  CBS&RTyiBZ.2>. 

<  <  P.  S.  The  society  is  generally  pretty  good  here,  but  the  state  of  religion  is  quite  low.' ' 

No  wonder  that  Miss  Sallt,  walking  home  in  haughty  and  offended  pride  after 
the  receipt  of  thb  pious  epistle,  *  curbed  in  like  a  stage-hoFBC,'  to  use  her  own  phrase. 
A  capital '  picture  io  little'  is  drawn  of  the  departing  pastor,  driving  down  the  village- 
street  in  his  chaise  known  as  <  the  ark  :*  <  The  old  white  horse,  that  for  so  many  years 
had  stampecf  at  funerals,  and  gnawed  the  tops  of  so  many  posts,  and  unaginedhe 
killed  so  many  flies  because  he  wagged  the  stump  of  a  tail,  seemed  to  make  common 
cause  with  bis  master,  and  stepped  as  if  endeavoring  to  shake  the  dnst  from  his  feet 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  ungratefal  village.'  The  next  time  the  old  pastor  was  seen 
was  at  a  <  general  training'  making  a  long  prayer  on  horseback  with  his  eyes  wide 
open !    Mr.  Cborchill  was  led  to  know  Mr.  Bantam,  the  Boston  proJUiMt,    We 
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wonder  if  he  ever  encountered  the  tene  tnuucendental  adveiiieement  of  that  artiet 
which  we  published  many  yean  since  m  these  pages?  It  was,  we  remember,  Ttfj 
*  rich.'  We  *  smiled  a  smile'  at  the  annexed  paaBa|rQ  from  a  school-girl's  letter,  giving 
some  account  of  the  events  of  the  winter  in  the  village :  '  Jahb  Browiv  has  grown 
very  pale.  They  say  she  is  m  a  consumption  ;  but  I  think  it  is  because  she  eats  so 
many  slate-pencils.  One  of  her  shoulden  has  grown  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  other. 
BxLLT  WiLMKEDiNOS  hss  been  turned  out  of  school  for  playing  truant  He  promiied 
bis  mother,  if  she  would  not  whip  him,  he  ^would  experience  religion.  I  am  sure  I 
wish  he  would ;  for  then  he  would  stop  looking  at  me  through  the  hole  in  the  top  of 
his  desk.'  We  now  dose  our  notice ;  proposing  to  stimulate,  rather  than  to  satiifj 
the  curiosity  of  our  readen,  touching  the  beantiiul  love-story  interwoven  like  a  golden 
tissne  in  the  Tolume  before  us.  If  they  would  make  the  acquaintance,  therefofe,  of 
the  handsome  young  clergyman,  Arthur  Kavanaob  ;  of  the  lovely  Cecilia  VAucfflijr, 
(so  beset  by  youths  *  of  elegant  mannen  and  varnished  leather  boots,')  and  her  self- 
sacrificing  companion,  the  gentle  Auor  Archer,  a  rose  with  a  '  worm  i*  the  bud  f  if 
our  readen  would  learn  mora  of  these,  and  of  their  intermingled  hie,  let  them  pio- 
eure  the  book  which  reoords  their  simple  story,  and  be  well  repaid  for  their  *  time  and 
trouble.' 


Ht  Uncle  the  Curate  ;  a  Novxi..    Bt  the  Anthor  of  *  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany/  etc.    la 
one  volume,  pp.  159.    New- York :  HAaPZR  and  Baothxbs. 

Our  readen  will  remember  the  estimate  which  we  placed  upon  *  The  Bachelor  of 
the  Albany  ;*  our  admiration  especially  of  its  tersenesB  and  clearness  of  style,  its  au- 
thor's vivid  conception  of  humor  and  the  burlesque,  and  his  power  of  graphic  portrai- 
ture, whether  of  a  natural  landscape  or  of  human  character.  <  My  Uncle  the  Curate' 
affords  a  wider  range  than  *  The  Bachelor,'  and  is  altogether  a  more  elaborate  produc- 
tion. There  are  individual  charactera  in  it  which  very  much  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
recent  creations  of  Thackbrat.  The  Spenseas,  senior,  father  and  step-mother,  and 
the  two  daughten,  are  admirably  dnym  and  most  artistically  discriminated  or  indi- 
vidualized. The  love-scenes,  often  so  sickening  in  a  second-rate  novel,  have  in  the 
present  a  reality  and  a  freshness  that  will  make  the  old  wish  themselves  young  loves 
once  more,  while  to  the  young  who  may  not  yet  have  learned  the  *  art  of  love,'  it  will 
supply  an  important  desideratum,  namely  a  model  of  *  love- talk'  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved from  the  *  bald  disjointed  chat'  which  passes  for  the  language  of  true  passicn 
in  so  many  modem  fictions.  Hercules,  the  eccentric  divine,  Stdnst  Spenskr, 
Markham,  and  the  villain  Dawson,  not  less  than  Vivtan,  who  *  divides  the  honon' 
with  his  fiiend  Markham,  are  fiill  of  life ;  bat  we  should  be  doing  injustice  to  very 
important  penonagesi  if  we  omitted  to  mention  Miss  M'Cracken,  and  her  confrere 
LucT,  for  they  have  a  prominent  position  in  the  subordinate  and  ooSrdinate  incidents 
of  the  novel.  Perhaps,  as  a  general  thing,  the  scenic  features  of  the  landscape,  and 
of  the  transitions  of  day  and  night,  are  a  little  over-described ;  but  there  are  portions  of 
the  work  which  in  graphic  description  will  compare  favorably  with  any  modem  pro- 
duction ;  such  for  example,  as  the  island  scenery  in  *  The  Fic-nic*  division,  the  subter- 
ranean marine  cave,  under  the  old  castle,  with  the  temporary  picture  and  statue  gal- 
lery, with  the  thieves  sending  down  their  plunder.  We  commend  the  volume  to  our 
readen  as  one  well  calculated  to  afford  them  entertainment  of  no  mean  order. 
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Tbb  Qvnvs  or  Italy  :  bein?  Sketches  of  ItaUan  Life,  Literature  and  Religioo.    By  Rer. 
RoBsn  TuBifBuu.,  author  of '  The  Geaios  of  Scotland,'  eto.  New- York :  OKomox  P.  Putnam. 

Ths  nnezpectod  length  to  which  the '  Origina]  Papen*  of  the  prewot  namber  have 
extended,  alone  preTenta  m  from  presenting  the  many  eztnusiB  which  we  marked  for 
iDMrtion  as  we  perused  this  intereating  volume.  It  is  not,  as  the  author  justly  claims 
in  his  preface,  a  hackneyed  '  Tour  in  Italy ;'  he  has  not  endeavored  so  much  to  give 
incidents  of  travel,  descriptioos  of  scenery,  roads,  public  buildings,  etc.,  with  which 
most  volumes  on  Italy  are  filled  to  repletion,  as  to  furnish  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  cha- 
racter and  spirit  of  the  Italian  people ;  to  give  brief  and  vivid  glimpses  of  their  life, 
literature  and  religion,  as  embodied  in  men  and  books,  in  history  and  usages.  He 
does  thb  with  great  freshness  and  interest ;  taking  his  readers  along  with  him  through 
the  principal  parts  of  the  country,  especially  the  larger  and  more  influential  cities ; 
indulging  only  in  such  occasional  descriptkms  of  scenery  and  localities  as  furnish  a 
back-ground  for  his  observations  or  a  becoming  firame-woik  for  his  portraits.  *  The 
genius  of  a  country,'  says  Mr.  TaaNBUU.,  in  explanation  of  his  plan,  '  ia  always 
localized ;  and  it  gives  one  a  clearer  and  more  impressive  view  of  its  religion,  litera- 
tore  and  politics,  to  see  them  in  loco,  or  to  become  acquainted  with  them  in  the  very 
scenes  with  which  they  are  associated.'  The  volume,  which  is  written  in  an  easy, 
natural,  attractive  style,  furnishes,  we  cannot  doubt, .a  just  idea  of  the  present  state 
and  future  prospects  of  the  Italian  race ;  and  while  the  great  events  which  are  now 
occurring  on  the  classic  field  of  Italy  are  borne  to  us  by  every  steamer  which  crosses 
the  Atlantic,  a  work  like  the  one  under  iiotice  will  be  found  to  iupply  the  growing  de- 
mand for  information  concerning  a  people  who  are  but  too  little  undeistood  on  this 
side  the  water. 


Tbc  Eabth  and  Man:  Lecture*  on  ComparatlTe  Physical  Geography,  in  its  relation  to  the 
History  of  Mankind.  By  Arnold  Ouyot,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  History  at 
Ifeuchatel,  Switzerland.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Professor  C.  C.  Fslton,  of  Har- 
vard Unirersity.    Boston :  Gould,  Ksnoax.!.  and  Lincoln. 

Thkse  lectures  certainly  compose  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work.  The 
physical  characteristics  of  our  globe,  and  their  influences  upon  human  societies,  axe 
described  in  them  with  vivacity  and  elegance.  The  contrasts  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  earth,  their  re&ctions  upon  each  other,  their  adaptation  to  the  special 
part  that  each,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  in  the 
drama  of  human  history,  are  presented  with  a  clearness  of  plan,  a  skill  in  exposition, 
a  harmony  of  arrangement,  that  give  a  permanent  value  to  these  discourses.  The 
author  has  applied  his  deductions  to '  the  great  events  of  human  history,  presented  in 
a  rapid  series  of  striking  and  finely-executed  pictures,  on  which  the  great  generaliza- 
tions he  draws  from  the  science  of  physical  geography  throw  a  surprising  light  He 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  varied  characteristics  of  our  physical  globe  have  a  most 
intimate  relation  to  the  great  march  of  history,  and  that  the  study  of  the  two  ought 
to  be  combined  for  the  proper  understanding  of  either.  He  has  shown  that  every 
peculiar  formation,  whether  of  a  continent,  an  ocean,  a  sea,  a  mountain,  or  a  plain, 
is  designed  by  the  CaBAToa  for  a  special  end,  and  is  not  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of 
material  atoms.  Every  where  he  traces  the  handiwork  of  an  all-wise  and  benevo- 
lent BEoro,  carrying  forward  in  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  greatest  combinations  of 
physical  agents,  the  plans  of  Goodness  and  Mercy.'  The  volume  is  illustrated  by 
several  excellent  maps,  the  fint  one  of  which  possesses  unusual  originality  and  value. 
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A  GoBsiFPiNG  Epistli  fuom  Ldbon,  Portugal. — A  friend,  an  officer  on  boanf 
the  *  St.  Lawrence,*  an  American  vessel-of-war,  sends  us  the  following  familiar  gog" 
sipry  *  of  and  concerning'  Lisbon,  which  we  commend  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers ;  '  The  only  information  I  can  pick  up  <  'boat  decks'  as  to  the  history  of  this 
city,  is  that  no  one  knows  any  thing  positive  of  its  origin.  The  *  Encyelopcedia 
Americana'  no  doubt  possesses  some  mteresting  matter  totching  its  hirth,  parentage, 
etc. ;  but  as  I  cannot  at  ^this  moment '  flipper'  the  volume  containing  *  L-i-s.,'  I  must 
trust  to  luck  and  my  own  jaundiced  observation.  The  prevailing  opinions  as  to  its 
origin  are  numerous ;  the  one  having  the  best  *  holding-ground'  in  my  mind  supposes 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  Ultsseb,  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  It  has 
gone  at  difierevt  times  by  dif^rent  names :  *  Ulyssipe,'  *  Felicitas  Julia,'  (with  a 
thousand  others,  *  for  what  I  know,')  and  Lisbon,  its  present  appellation.  It  has 
been  distinguished  for  lots  of  mtsfortunes  and  villanies  ;  principally,  however,  for  a 
great  fire,  which  burnt  up,  among  many  other  things,  a  young  married  couple.  The 
Hss.  setting  forth  the  deplorable  fate  of  these  two  loven  has  been  but  recejitly  disco- 
Tered  among  (he  rocks,  hard  by  a  quaint  old  cork-tree  at  CinCra.  I  shall  translate  it 
for  you  by-and-by,  and  serve  it  out  as  the  government  used  to  do  butter  and  cheese 
to  the  men  —  once  a  week ;  viz.,  on  banyan-days.  The  sailing  of  Vasco  oa  Gajia 
occupies  another  important  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  so  do  the  revolutions, 
rheumatisms  and  earthquakes ;  but  the  modem  rapidity  and  slyness  with  which  clip- 
per brigs  and  small  craft  are  fitted  for  the  slave-trade  is  to  me  by  far  the  most  surpass- 
ing event.  Lisbon  is  beyond  doubt  a  city  of  some  note,  particularly  in  the  mannfac- 
ttire  of  wines.  I  think  Jim  Bailkt,  in  Philadelphia,  has  some  good  *  Lisbon.'  I 
bought  some  from  him  once,  and  a  friend  tfaid  it  was  good;  being  but  a  poor  judge 
myself,  /  then  said  it  was  good,  too.    • 

'  'fhe  Theatre  of  San  Carlos,  or  Italian  Opera-house  —  the  second  place,  t  be- 
lieve, ever  visited  by  sailors  when  they  get  adrift  from  the  ship  —  is  rather  an  imposing- 
looking  edidce,  two  stories  high,  though  by  no  means  tastefully  decorated  in  the  inte- 
rior. It  was  constructed  by  some  wealthy  men  in  a  few  months,  and  thrown  open  to 
the  public  some  time  in  1793,  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  Honiia  Maru  Teresa,  aunt 
of  the  present  Queen,  and  wife  of  Don  Carlos,  of  Spain.  It  contains  five  tiers  of 
boxes,  each  box  being  separated  from  the  others  by  thin  partitions  of  pine,  papered  or 
painted  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  Directly  in  front  of  the  stage  the  Queen 
has  an  immense  barn,  occupying  in  height  the  space  of  three  tiers,  and  handsomely 
curtained  with  blue  silk  richly  bordered  with  fringe  of  the  same  color,  and  suimounted 
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by  the  national  tioat-of-amia.  She  uwe  it  only  on  state  occasions,  a  smaller  one  to 
the  left,  in  the  second  tier,  being  occupied  by  *  Her  most  Serene  Highness*  on  other 
evenings.  A  large  chandelier,  fall  of  glass  icicles  and  *  corlycnes,'  and  lighted  with 
oliye  oil,  is  suspended  over  the  pit,  and  adds  one  of  the  finest  Xa|rfes  yellows  I  ever 
saw  to  the  complexions  of  the  audience.  The  orchestra  is  good,  and  numbers  per- 
haps fifty  hale,  hearty  and  fashionable-looking  hombres.  *  Maobetb'  was  the  opera, 
and  as  it  was  to  be  the  first  of  Sbakspbakk's  plays  I  ever  heard  operatiied,  I  was  of 
ooorse  on  the  qui-tive.  r^ie  music  is  charming,  original  and  replete  with  melody. 
The  scenery,  machinery,  etc.,  excelled  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  either  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  been  in  London»  Genoa  and  Naples.  Some  people  are  fond  of  talking  of  their 
travels.  Mum !  The  Prima-Donna, '  Laot  Macbbth,'  possessed  a  clear  voice,  des- 
titute of  richness  of  tone,  and  not  altogether  true  ;  some  of  her  touches,  however, 
were  exceedingly  fine,  and  strikingly  like  Madame  Anna  Bisbof's  ;  but  she  lacked 
altogether  the  mellow  warbling  and  fine  acting  of  that  lady.  SnAKsriARB  says 
something  about  suspicion  being  but  *  a  coward's  virtue.'  1 11  admit  it,  in  some 
cases ;  but  in  the  present  I  am  sure  I  am  borne  out  in  suspecting  the  prima«donna's 
hands  to  have  been  stained  with  a  kind  of  dark  tint  What  the  object  was  heaven 
only  knows ;  it  may* have  been  part  of  the  play:  I  know  that  soap  and  water  is 
sometimes  used  in  such  cases  with  great  success.  It  would  do  your  heart  and  soul 
good  to  inhale  the  stale  smoke  of  tobacco  in  the  lobbies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pecu* 
liar  and  disgusting  smells  from  the  stage,  and  other  *  cubby-holes'  about  the  building. 
The  opera  is  divided  into  four  acts,  somewhat  long  and  tedious,  with  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  plenty  of  hot  water  in  the  coppers  for  the  witches 
to  boil  down  the  bones. 

*  When  I  saw  Macduft  and  his  troops  scraping  their  feet  and  scratching  their 
noses  with  the  leaves  and  trees  of  Bimam  Wood,  I  *  cut'  for  the  <  Braganza  Hotel' 
close  by ;  the  only  decent  establishment  of  the  sort,  by  the  way,  in  Lisbon.  It  is 
navigated  by  an  Englishman  named  Dtson  ;  who,  although  not  *  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest,'  is  a  man  who  has  dwelt  twenty-one  yeare  in  Portugal  without  having  had  his 
throat  cut,*  and  whose  billet-head  speaks  as  plainly  of  extra  rations  as  Captain  Tobin 
did  to  the  secretary  of  war.  Like  myself  and  most  others  who  are  fond  of  *  goodies,' 
the  rest  of  his  person  utterly  denied  the  charge.  '  Sundries*  are  high ;  the  rent  is 
low ;  fifteen  hundred  doUais  covering  all,  and  dropping  into  the  pocket  of  the  Empress 
of  Brazil,  to  whom  the  property  belongs.  An  old  lady  and  son,  of  some  notoriety  in 
the  fashionable  world,  were  the  only  boarden  of  distinction  at  the  time  of  my  visit  $ 
and  the  son,  poor  fellow !  was  said  to  be  galloping  into  eternity  on  the  Quaker's 
mare — consumption.  (I  believe  it 's  reduced  to  a  positive  *  short  shoplder*  that  the 
JerKy  Quakers  eat  more  pickled  sturgeon  than  any  other  class  of  people  on  the  hee 
of  the  earth.)'  .  .  .  *  It  would  be  a  source  of  extreme  pleasure  to  me,  my  dear 
Clark,  if  I  could,  with  any  regard  for  decency  and  truth,  say  even  one  word  in  fovor 

*  "Tax  uBanhistiont  ib  the  streets  of  Lisbon/  says  Btbon  in  1829, '  are  not  confined  by  the 
Portuguese  to  their  eonntrymen,  but  the  English  are  daily  butchered.  I  was  once  stopped  on 
the  way  to  the  theatre,  %t  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  not  more  empty 
than  they  generally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in  a  carriage  with  a  friend  : 
and  had  we  not  fortunately  been  armed  we  should  have  *  adorned  a  tale'  instead  of  telling  one. 
Is  Sicily  and  Halts  also  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsome  average  nightly.' 
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of  the  cleanlinen  of  this  <  Felidtas  Julia/  as  the  Romaoa  djstmgniihed  it.  I  think 
it  quite  becoming,  if  not  dashing,  to  speak  of  the  Romans  here.  Yon  know  they 
were  a  dirty  set  of  fellows,  chock-fall  of  fleas  and  *  piojos ;'  (pitmoonee  this  latter 
word  peeoches !  the  Snglish  pronnnciation  is  better  than-  the  Spanish ;  ask  any  one 
who  has  ever  seen  a  <  Mahon  soger.')  But  to  the  point  of  cleanliness.  Bob^d-tailod 
cats,  musical  rats,  cowardly  dogs  and  blear-eyed  beggan,  are  the  '  A.  Nomber  One' 
vcavengeis  of  Lisbon.*  There  is  a  unanimity  of  feeling  among  them,  not  to  be 
found  about  the  Irish  and  Dutch  scaveugera  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia ;  and 
highly  commendable  it  is,  too ;  for  it  shows  how  well  filth  and  hungry  things  can  be 
made  to  harmonize  when  there  is  no  help  for  it  I  blush  to  say  it,  bat  after  several 
days*  diligent  search  in  diflwrent  quarters  of  the  city,  parUculariy  in  the  *  ontsqanrta/ 
where  one  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  misery  and  oddness,  I  positively  aver  that  I  did 
not  see  over  half-a-dozen  cats  with  whole  etlrs  and  tails.  So  eager  indeed  fras  I  to 
find  one  not  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions,  that  I  watched  an  overgrown,  leopard-akmned 
'  Tommy,'  with  a  string  of  bells  about  his  neck,  for  quite  an  hour ;  until  he  descended 
firom  the  roof  of  a  small  shanty  and  entered  the  door  of  a  second-hand  furniture  store, 
when,  coolly  coiling  himself  down  in  a  large  punch-bowl,  he  commenced  licking  his 
paws.  I  was  glad  he  went  into  that  shop ;  it  reminded  me  of  hunting  up  a  thing  or 
two,  especially  old  paintings  and  queer  candlesticks.  Do  n't  yoA  like  a  funny  candle- 
Bti^  V  (Certainly :  send  us  one.)  '  Ab  usual  with  the  same  kind  of  common-aeweis 
in  our  country,  it  was  stocked  with  all  sorts  of  trumpery ;  the  difference  in  quantity 
being  in  favor  of  the  South -street  establishments  in  Philadelphia.  The  predominant 
articles  seemed  to  consist  principally  of  the  portraits  of  the  Vikoin  Mart,  Don  Jobx, 
(a  dropsical-looking  old  man,  with  a  double-chin  and  a  star  on  his  breast,)  and  the 
'  hooked  nose'  of  the  Duke  of  Wbllington,  tied  up  in  a  red  coat,  with  a  very  small 
shirt-collar.  Poking  about  in  the  *  stow-hcdes,'  I  accidentally  thrust  my  stick  into 
the  queue  of  General  Washington  ;  quite  a  clever  mezzotint,  published  in  Boston 
many  years  ago.  I  *  priced  it,'  as  the  ladies  say,  but  did  not  *  buy,'  in  conaeqaenoe 
of  its  being  one  crown  higher  than  my  pocket  could  affi>rd.  On  coming  out  I  was 
accosted  by  a  poor  devil,  *  all  tattered  and  torn,'  who  in  the  most  pitiful  and  suppli- 
eating  tone  of  voice  informed  me  that  he  had  eaten  nothing  for  four  long  ^ays.  I 
knew  it  was  a  lie,  for  he  had  teeth,  and  seemed  to  be  much  swollen  about  the  abdo- 
men ;  so  I  bowed  as  low  as  possible  and  passed  on. 

*  The  paupers  are  considered  somewhat  better  off  here  than  in  other  Portuguese 
towns.  They  thrive  on  mere  trifles,  and  make  out,  *  by  hook  and  by  crook,'  to  save 
up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  The  little  children,  I  think,  monopolize  the  best  share 
of  public  patronage  in  this  way,  it  being  a  profession  to  which  they  are  trained  from 
a  very  early  age  —  as  soon  as  they  can  waddle,  in  fact ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment to  me  with  what  good-will  they  pursue  it  One  little  soul  pesMveringly  fol- 
lowed me,  with  a  doleful  ditty,  for  nearly  a  mile :  finally,  to  save  a  penny,  (rather 

*  Lisbon  would  seem  to  have  retained  undiminiihed  the  Mvory  eharaeter  glren  of  it  by 
CBn.DK  Habolo  : 

——  '  Whobo  entereth  within  thin  town, 
That,  aheirning  far,  C6l««tial  e«eznii  to  be, 
Diaconsolatfl  will  wander  up  and  down, 
Hid  many  things  unsightly  to  utraoffe  «'•; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily  : 
Th«  diojsry  denl/ena  are  reared  in  dirt: 
He  per<ionn.i,'(«,  of  high  or  mean  deffroe. 
Doth  caro  for  cLeanness  of  surtout  or  ahirt, 
ThouQh  ihent  with  Egypt's  plagues,  unkempt,  unwuh'd— tmliuztk' 
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mean  and  tricky  on  my  part,  I  admit,)  I  *  cut'  into  a  by-street,  and  thought  I  had 
fooled  her.  Alas !  that  we  cannot  see  into  futurity  and  stone-walls  I  The  end  of  the 
street  was  blocked  up,  and  I  was  *  jammed !'  I  *  forked  over ;'  and  it  has  since  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  ought  to  hare  taught  that  child  the  song  of 

*  Thxt  told  me  to  •hun  him« 
His  fortanea  were  broken/  etc. 

*  Middling  maids'  are  as  plenty  as  blackbeiriee ;  their  color,  however,  is  more  akin 
to  that  of  <  green  gages'  than  blackberries.  Allow  me  to  blush  again  here,  and  pity 
my  weakness.  I  do  n*t  know  how  it  is,  but  from  boyhood  up  I  have  never  been  able 
to  call  that  venerable  class  of  females  who  fluctuate  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five 
and  fifty  *  old  maids.'  It  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  vivid  remembrance  I  have  of 
one  very  masculine  peraon  of  this  sort,  with  hair  on  her  lip,  having  given  me  a 
trouncing  for  eating  an  apple-dumpling  by  mistake,  or  it  may  not  Eariy  impres- 
Bioos  are  said  to  be  lasting ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fiery  face  of  that  apple- 
dompling-loving  woman  will  never  leave  me.  One  thing  I  can  state  without  blush- 
ing ;  and  that  is,  that  the  baohdors—  I  mean  villanons,  sallow-faced  old  bacheiori, 
fall  of  wrinkles  and  as  crabbed  as  the  devil — are  just  the  same  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  quite  as  fond  of  cards,  chess,  scandal,  ram  and  segars.  The  lower  class  of  both 
sexes  are  decidedly  the  prettier  looking,  but  are  more  pitted  with  the  small-pox  than 
the  upper  and  middling  ranks.  As  I  take  you  to  be  a  man  who  does  not  despise  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  I  think  you  may  naturally  enough  wonder  what  particular 
dainty  is  preeminently  <  gobbled  up'  iu  Lisbon  ;  and  I  very  much  fear  my  veracity 
will  be  sorely  tried  by  you  when  I  state  the  fact  that  heana  are  mixed  with  bread, 
beans  are  mixed  with  coffee,  and  beans  are  eaten  in  every  form  and  shape,  save  in 
their  raw  state.  The  fish-market,  however,  is  unmatched ;  and  that  is  an  excellent 
thing  for  a  Catholic  country.  The  beef  is  abominable,  and  turkeys  and  chickens 
tough  and  stringy.  The  meanest  rat  in  oor  country  would  spurn  the  idea  of  being 
seen  at  all  in  the  day-time  where  I  have  seen  turkeys  and  chickens  feeding.  The 
most  of  the  '  plenty-penitentiaries'  and  '  big-bugs'  generally,  dwell  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  dine  late.  They  <  go  it  with  a  per- 
fect lojMeness*  on  port,  and  watch  each  other  from  their  windows,  as  Major  Bagstock 
did  Miss  Tox.  A  couple  of  Yankees  are  here  ;  one  extracting  teeth,  <  heedless  of 
weather,  and  without  pain,'  while  the  other  amuses  himself  by  drawing  a  <  bead '  of 
Daguerreotype  on  the  victim.  What  a  horrid  life  it  must  be ;  and  how  the  victim 
must  suffer !'  ...  <  I  spent  ten  minutes  or  so  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
was  much  gratified  at  the  idea  entertained  by  one  of  the  old  artists  in  painting 
Elijah's  ravens  with  large  modern-sized  Lisbon  loaves  of  bread  m  their  months !  I 
do  n't  mean  to  be  imgenerous ;  but  had  yon  seen  that  picture,  would  you  not  have 
supposed  the  fellow  was  hungry,  or  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  a  baker's  shop  ? 
'  Sassengen'  seem  to  be  as  great  favorites  here  as  in  our  own  country ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, much  stouter,  altogether  better  fiOed,  and  seasoned  *  up  to  the  nines.'  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  of  what  they  are  composed ;  because  from  personal  observation  I 
know  that  all  and  every  portion  of  *  piggy'  is  totally  used  up  in  other  ways.       o.  b. 

We  are  promised  farther  communications  from  our  correspondent,  who  in  his  dis- 
tant cruisings  can  scarcely  fafl  to  see  and  hear  many  things  which  will  prove  of  inte- 
rest to  our  readers.    He  will  address  us  next  from  Seville  or  Cadiz. 
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6088IP  WITH  ReadkAiS  and  CoRRKspoNDKNTfl. — We  hav6  priyate  letteis,  nnder 
date  of  f'ebmary  twenty-second,  from  oar  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  at 
Constantinopte,  (from  whom  we  never  hear  without  pleasure,  which  is  almost  always 
shared  with  our  readera,)  from  which  we  venture  to  make  one  or  two  extracts.  The 
following  passages  we  may  believe  will  interest  many  persons : 

*Wb  go  on  here  with  'internal  improTemeBts*  and  nsefol  and  ornamental  ediflcea,  with 
praiseworthy  defeermination  to  regenerate  the  'City  of  the  Saltan,'  as  MIm  Pabdox  will  call 
Conitantinople.  I  beUeve  I  have  mendpned  to  you  the  uniYeraity  which  ia  being  erected  n^r 
the  Moaqne  of  St.  Sophia  ;  and  these  two  will  ere  long  be  the  greatest  works  of  the  East.  It 
is  Worthy  of  remark,  that  while  the  Massulman-Turks  deny  the  sanctity  of  Sophia,  they  eon- 
ttnne  her  name  to  the  church,  which  was  conrerted  by  the  eonqneror  bito  a  mosque.  TUs 
may,  howerer,  be  only  from  a  sense  of  gallantry  for  the  fair  sex  in  general.  An  Italian  artist 
of  merit  has  the  building  in  charge,  (M.  Fossatti.)  who,  by  the  by,  is  a  warm  admirer  of  our 
free  institations.  He  is  also  repairing  St.  Sophia,  and  for  sereral  months  past  the  interior  of 
the  mosque  has  been  filled  with  scaffolding.  All  the  interior  of  the  rast  dome  has  been  freed 
from  the  numerous  coatings  of  whitewash  that  covered  it,  and  the  peculiar  gilded  glasa  mosaic 
work  is  again  exposed  to  '  mortal  gaze/  The  four  cherubims  in  the  angles  of  the  done,  wifli 
their  six  wings,  seem  once  more  to  peer  down  from  their  lofty  eminence  upon  the  world  below. 
The  aiales  too  now  present  many  saints,  of  the  same  elegant  and  rich  mosaic.  Recently  M.  Foz- 
ZATTi  discovered  the  full  figures  of  the  Greek  Emperors  CoNSTAimifX  and  Hebjklitts,  over 
one  of  the  greater  portals.  The  Sultan  is  expected  soon  to  call  and  see  them.  I  beliere  that 
the  cherubims,  being  of  a  heavenly  origin,  will  continue  exposed ;  but  the  saints  and  the  em- 
perors, being  supposed  to  come  within  the  limits  of  that  part  of  the  commandment  which  for* 
bids  to  be  made  any  '  image  of  things  in  the  earth,*  they  will  be  covered  over  with  a  framed 
writing  of  some  part  of  the  Koran.  The  exterior  too  has  been  greatly  embellished,  with  true 
Italian  elegance  and  good  taste ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable  in  the  matter  is.  that  an  infidel, 
a  '  Ohiaokr,^  has  been  employed  to  do  the  work  I  Shade  of  the  Islam  prophet,  who  lived  on 
dates  and  camels'  mUk,  and  never  knew  the  luxury  of  a  shirt,  Whose  palace  was  a  mud-hut, 
and  who  performed  his  devotions  in  an  humble  chapel,  little  larger  than  a  toit,  how  must  you 
feel  indignant  at  the  desecration  I  and  yet  how  proud  of  the  noble  structure  whioh  your  fol- 
lowers have  taken  from  the  same  Triune-Christians  against  whom  your  Unitariim  creed  was 
put  forth  in  Arabia  I  Another  architect,  from  a  less  sunny  clime  than  Italy,  from  the  foggy 
precincts  of  London,  is  also  employed  by  the  Sultan  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings  tor 
him.  This  person,  a  Mr.  Smith,  has  also  built  a  theatre,  or  more  properly  speaking,  an  opera, 
for  an  Armenian  proprietor.  Tlie  Sultan  aided  it  in  several  ways ;  one  by  a  gift  of  two  thoa- 
saad  five  hundred  dollars,  and  another  by  a  grant  of  land,  which  added  to  the  fund  of  the 
builder.  A  good  Italian  company  is  now  '  in  full  play'  on  its  boards,  and  the  enterprise  has 
this  winter  been  very  successful.  There  has  been,  however,  the  usual '  noise  and  row'  of  such 
places,  and  a  rivalry  between  the  '  Prima  Donnas.'  The  result  has  been  shown  by  wraiths  of 
flowers  showered  in  abundance  on  the  stage,  varied  by  cadeaux  of  tnmip-tops,  cabbage-leaves 
and  a  live  gobbler  i  This  latter,  you  will  say,  I  suppose,  ia  but  natural  in  Turheff ;  and  yet  the 
unfavored  Donna  thought  very  differently.  A  duel  ensued  among  the  admirers,  aa  bloodless 
as  the  cabbage  itself,  and  now  all  goes  on  quietly  again.  We  have  had  '  Macbxth,'  *  Exkakx,* 
*  Linda  di  Chamouiiix,'  and  '  II  Barbiere  di  Sivlglia,'  and  are  promised  soon  '  LucasciA  Bobota.' 
The  Sultan  owns  the  centre  box,  (the  theatre  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.)  and  has  been 
present  once.  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  did  not  visit  it  at  night,  and  that 
an  exhibition  was  got  up  for  him,  *  extra,'  during  the  day-time.  His  highness  could  not  go  at 
night,  and  have  the  crowd  of  spectators  seated  together  promiscuously  in  his  presence,  and 
perhaps  even  boisterously  applaud  the  performance,  without  any  reference  to  his  wishes.  Yet 
as  he  was  very  curious,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  regular  theatrical  performance,  the  matter  was  com- 
promised, and  '  LiNOA  di  Chamouni,  one  of  the  sweetest  of  operas,  by  Doknizstti,  (whose 
brother  is  the  director  of  the  Sultan's  band,)  was  performed  for  his  private  entertainment  at 
noon  on  Friday  last  *  On^Dif  says  that  his  highness  waa  much  pleased,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  rdU  of  the  old  marquis,  whose  libertine  passion  for  poor  Likda  is  in  aueh 
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ttriking  contnat  with  that  of  bia  nephew,  that  he  exclaimed  to  tome  of  the  courtlera  present : 
*  It  ia  not  saipriaing  that  auch  terrible  rerolationa  conatantly  occur  in  Europe  while  noblemen 
are  iufiered  to  act  the  diahonorable  part  shown  by  this  one  T  In  the  same  discreet  sentiment 
his  highness  made  no  especial  cadeau  to  *  Linpa,'  (whose  beauty  and  grace  certainly  made  a 
deep  impression  on  his  young  heart,)  but  sent  fifty  thousand  piastres  as  a  donation  to  the  whole 
Qfrpt  de  Th^airt.  He  also  left  tokens  of  his  generosity  in  the  shape  of  snuff-boxes  in  diamonds, 
for  the  architect,  the  direeton  and  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre.  The  edifice  is  made  to  con- 
tain about  twelre  hundred  people ;  the  boxes  are  let  for  the  season,  and  as  I  bear,  alone  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  opera.  Pera,  like  the  fabled  phoanix,  ia  only  now  rising  out  of  its  ashes ; 
and  I  beliere  that  in  a  year  or  two  more  it  will  also  have  a  Th64tre  A  la  Corp  de  Ballet  llany 
of  the  officers  of  the  Poite  visit  the  opera  at  its  usual  night  performances,  and  the  young  Tnrk« 
iah  gentry,  as  well  as  the  Armenians  and  Greeks,  are  fond  of  music.  M.  Domnxzkttx,  the 
leader  of  the  Sultjim's  band,  for  some  time  past  has  been  engaged  in  giving  lessons  on  the  piano 
to  the  Sultan,  and  it  is  said  that  he  makes  creditable  progress.  He  is  also  learning  French  of 
one  of  his  secretaries.  Seldom  does  an  artist  of  celebrity  visit  Constantinople  without  receiv- 
ing an  invitation  to  perform  before  the  Sultan,  and  is  handsomely  recompensed ;  yet  yon  must 
BOt  believe  the  unnatural  talea  told  of  his  *  going  into  perfect  ecstasies'  and  '  embracing  the 
artist,'  etc.,  for  theSuLTAir  is  as  dignified  as  he  is  generous ;  nor  must  you  believe  that  his  mo- 
ther ever  drives  mto  the  theatre  in  her  carriage  drawn  by  buffaloes,  as  I  once  read  in  one  of  our 
public  papers.  It  is  probable  that  she  never  will  even  see  the  inside  of  the  theatre,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  drive  into  it.  It  is  said  that  the  Sultan  has  ordered  the  whole  corps  to  perform 
at  his  palace,  where  a  Uieatre  will  be  got  up  for  it ;  and  this  to  gratify  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 
Then  fair  '  Linda'  will  not  go  unrewarded,  and  ahe  certainly  wUl  not  leave  the  palace  without  , 
at  least  one  beautiful  Cashmere  shawl  to  cover  her  shouldera.' 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  excellent  artiole  from  our  friend  '  Cakl 
Brnbon,'  in  preceding  pages,  upon  the  prolific  theme  of  *Enty  and  Scandal.*  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  altogether  lost  upon  that  large  class  of  philanthropists  who  are  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  such  portions  of  their  spare  time  as  are  not  required  in  mindmg  their 
own  business,  in  looking  after  that  of  their  neighbors.  ...  *  M.'s  request  reminds 
us  of  the  cautious  person  who  wished  to  purchase  a  load  of  hemlock  wood,  with  the 
privilege  of  retumiug  it  if  it  'snapped'  in  burning.  His  *  contingency*  is  equally  out 
of  the  question.  We  do  n*t  often  publish  rejected  articles.  .  . ' .  <  Amcua'  does  not 
close  BO  well  as  we  could  wish ;  but  the  annexed  stanzas  indicate  feeling  for  nature, 
and  an  agreeable  facility  of  venufication : 

Oh  in  the  *  leafy  month  of  June,' 

When  the  forest  trees  are  green, 
And  the  roses  fall  of  rich  perfume  . 

Bloom  in  the  fields  unseen ; 
When  sighinff  winds  with  fragrance  filled 

Come  floanng  o'er  the  fields. 
And  the  murmur  of  tiie  tinkling  rill 
'    Its  sound  so  sweetly  yields : 

Oh  I  in  that  month  serene  and  bright, 

When  the  glad  sky  laughs  for  Joy, 
When  the  meadow  lark  in  its  upward  flight, 

Seems  Uke  some  glittering  toy ; 
When  the  son  pours  forth  his  golden  rays 

In  the  many-colored  west, 
Oh  1  that  in  this  loveliest  month  I  may 

Be  laid  in  my  tomb  to  rest  I 

SoMB  clever  writer  in  a  London  magazine  has  a  very  sensible  article  upon  'Lite- 
rary Aspirants*    Speaking  of  iuezperienced  amateur  writers,  he  says: 

*  If  we  by  chance  encountered  a  man  who  all  at  once,  not  being  hitherto  accounted  a  me- 
chanic, fancied  ho  could  make  a  church  clock,  and  proceeded  gravely  to  file  out  pieces  of  brass 
^d  fix  them  in  certain  positions,  with  the  notion  that  thev  would  work,  and  inform  the  town 
of  the  time  of  day,  we  should  say  he  was  remarkably  foolish,  to  use  no  stronger  terms.    And 
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yet  eTorv  known  Utararv  man  will  tell  you  that  eyery  week  he  has  a  norel  aent  him,  In  ma8a« 
script,  either  by  a  friend  or  through  his  introdacdon,  the  first  work  of  a  person  who,  with 
scarcely  %  knowledge  of  putting  down  a  phrase,  or  the  simplest  elements  of  the  art  of  eompo< 
sition,  dashes  at  once  at  the  conyentlonsl  three  Tolnmes,  and,  as  Is  nsoal  in  such  cases,  only 
bnildlng  the  characters  from  types  that  struck  his  fancy  in  reading,  and  which  he  thought  ho 
could  imitate,  instead  of  origlnadng,  introduces  us  to  all  tnose  old  friends  in  slightly  new  dresses, 
characteristic  of  such  productions.* 

In  reference  to  <  that  indefatigable  class,  the  aspiranta  to  periodicab,  and  smaU  poeti,' 

the  writer  remarks  that  he  was  bored  almost  to  extinction  with  theb  erode  oommoni- 

tions : 

*  I  aBAD  a  great  many  of  them,  but  none  were  erer  aTallable.  If  the  notion  was  origfual,  Che 
style  was  either  immature  or  oyer-elaborated ;  and  if  betraying  some  knowledge  of  construe- 
tlon,  the  articles  were  nothing  more  than  cleTer  imitations  of  popular  writers.  The  wou£d4M 
aspirants  to  light  literature  were  the  most  painful ;  those  who  thought  it  comic  to  uie  such 
phrases  as  '  the  immense  sum  of  eighteen-pence ;'  or, '  that  specimen  of  sable  humanity  yclept 
a  chimney-sweep ;'  or  belieyed  that  humor  consisted  in  a  simj^  change  of  synonymes,  such  as 
calling  an  old  maid  an  'antiquated  spinster;'  or  in  that  elaboration  of  meaning  by  which  a 
dancing-master  was  described  as  '  a  professor  of  the  saltatory  srf  (which,  according  to  the  pre* 
sent  style,  he  is  not ;)  and  the  simple  word  '  married'  could  only  be  explained  as  *  led  to  the 
hymenial  altar.*  In  fact,  the  drollery  chiefly  aimed  at  was  of  the  school  in  wiiicb  pottce 
are  written  by  facetions  reporters.' 

We  mean  something  by  quoting  the  above ;  and  there  are  two  of  oar  late  *  c 
ponding'-readeiB  who  will  undentand  what  it  is.  .  .  .  Hkri  is  a  very  ample  yet 
forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Byron's  remark,  that  the  heart  *  must  leap  kindly 
back  to  kindness ;'  and  we  hope  it  may  not  be  lost  upon  those  pareilts  who  neyer  spoil 
their  children  by  sparing  the  rod,  and  with  whom  there  is  no  other  but  tfie  imperative 
mood :  <  A  boy  was  once  tempted  by  some  of  his  aoqnaintanoes  to  plnck  some  lipe 
cherries  from  a  tree  which  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  touch.  *  You  need  not  be 
afraid,'  said  one  of  his  companions,  *  for  if  your  frither  should  find  oat  that  yon  had 
them  he  is  so  kind  that  he  would  not  hurt  you.'  <  That  is  the  very  reason,'  replied 
the  boy, '  why  I  would  not  touch  them.*  An  exposition  of  cause  and  efiect,  worthy 
of  heedful  consideration.  .  .  •  *The  Independent*  weekly  religious  joamal,  in  a 
letter  firom  the  Pacific,  gives  one  a  favorable  impression  of  the  moral  character  ef 
some  of  the  pious  padres  of  Panama ;  of  one  especially,  who,  after  morning  service, 
lost  twenty  dollars  in  a  cock-pit,  betting  on  his  own  fowl.  He  made  it  up,  however, 
after  evening  service,  at  the  monte-taUe.  He  was  quite  successful.  He  won  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Such  a '  line  of  conduct*  pursued  by  a  clergyman  on  Sunday  would  be  afit 
to'exciteremark'ui  some  parts  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  Whosvsr  has  passed  northward 
by  the  quaint  old  Dutch  church,  toward  the  entrance  to  Sleepy-Hollow,  must  have  re- 
marked, beyond  the  little  grave-yard  where  so  many  of  the  <  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep,'  a  succession  of  woody  eminences  and  tranquil  dells ;  a  charming  spot,  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  seclusion  and  repose,  and  yet,  *  by  glints,'  looking  out  upon  the  haunts 
of  men ;  the  distant  village,  the  broad  Hudson  sprinkled  with  sails  or  streaked  with 
white  '  wakes'  of  gliding  steam-craft,  and  the  blue  hills  that  fold  themselves  together 
beyond.  In  this  delightful  umbrageous  neighborhood  there  has  recently  been  laid  out 
*  The  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,*  a  rural  burying-plaee,  which  it  seems  to  us  could 
scarcely  be  excelled  in  point  of  position  or  association.  The  names  of  the  several  di- 
visions are  appropriately  and  tastefully  chosen  ;  such  as  '  Woodland-Hill,'  <  Forest- 
Shade,"  iRviNo-Ridge,'  <  Shady-Dell,'  <  Mount  Hope.' '  Woodland-Avenue,'  ■  Mom- 
ing-Side,'  Hudson-Hill,'  <  Tarry-Grove,'  <  Battle-Hill,' <  Vesper  Dell,'  etc  Nothing 
could  be  more  pleasingly  various  than  the  scenery,  or  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  while  the  soil  is  such  as  commends  itself  especially  to  sepulchral  purposes. 
The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  taste ;  a  spacious  receiving-tomb  is  prepared ; 
and  burial-IotB  are  open  for  examination  and  purchase.    *  After  life's  fitful  fever'  how 
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m&ny  hereafter  will  <  eleep  well*  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  *  Sleepy  Hollow!'     Its 

inimediate  acceonlNlity  to  the  metropolis  by  iteam,  and  soon  by  rail-road,  the  classical 

region  in  which  it  is  sitnatedi  and  its  great  natural  advantages,  most  combine  to  secure 

for  it  the  preeminent  favor  of  the  public  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  ...   A  coiiais- 

PONDENT  in  Georgia  sends  us  the  subjoined  capital  bit  of  free-and-easy  Latinity,  which 

was  written  some  yean  ago,  and  which  he '  lighted  upon'  during  a  research  in  an  ancient 

family  trunk.    It  will  carry  some  of  our  readers  back  to  the  days  of  <  Viri  Roms :'  The 

following  is  an  extract  from  a  book  which  has  found  its  way  to  Wsshington,  entitled 

'  Catalogns  Senatus,  Facultatis,  et  eorum  qui  munera  etofllcia  gesserunt;  Qnique  all- 

cujus  gradus  laurea  donati  sunt,  in  Facultate  Medicinie  in  Univerntate  Harvardiana 

Constitnta  Cantabrigin,  in  RepnUica  Hassachusettensi.     Cantabrigin :  Sumtibus  So* 

cietatis.' 

MDCCCXXXIII. 

OBAX>t78     HONORAKII. 

Andbkw  Jxcksow,  MMior'G0ami  in  belle  ultimo  Americano,  et  Not.  Orieana  Hsroa  fortlMi- 
mua ;  et  ergo  nunc  Praaidia  Rerumpub.  Feed,  muneria  candidatoa  et '  Old  Hickory,'  M.  D.  et  M. 
U.  D,  IBSn.  Med.  Fac.  honorarina  et  1829  PriMea  Rerumpub.  Feed,  et  LL.  D.  1833.  Ob  proclam. 
et  Veto  celeberrimna.  Salv.  Pop.  Amer.  a  NulUf.  horrib.  Denique  propter  Dep.  Rem.  multla 
eondemnatna. 

Anna  Rotai*,  Armig.  domlns  'emunets  naria ;'  ova  nuper  Reapab.foed.  in  terrorem  mazi- 
mnm  TTposrapbomm  perambulaTit,  ano  libello  anbacripaonem  *  vi  A  armUf  ezlgena,  D.  M.  et 
poatqoam  H.  D.  18SS^  et  M.  U.  D.,  18S7,  Med.  Fac.  Honorana. 

IsAAcna  Hrx.1.,  Neo.  Hant  popoU  ductor,  aua  faotionl  conatana.  Qui  epiatolaa  flctaa  Jadidbus 
avia  adduzit,  1830.    Munchauaen  Profeeaor  Mendacitatia  emeritua,  Bied.  Fac.  Honorarina. 

FaAKCsa  Weight,  pnanom.  *  Miaa,'  aed  yere  neut  sen.  pralector  perfricts  frontia,  caatltate 
atigmoaa»  qua  primum  cum  OwcN  patre,  tum  Owsn  filio  Vixit  Qua*  Haytiam  cum  Migrie  adttt 
et  ex  re  nigra  one  hundred  *  doUara^  recepit,  1829.    Med.  Fac.  Honoraria. 

MAKTXif  VAN  BvBxiff,  Armlg,  Civitatia  Scriba  Reipub.  Foed.,  apud  Aul.  Brit  Lent  Eztraord. 
aibl  conatttutus.  Reip.  Nov.  Ebor  Gub.,  'Don.  whiakerandoa;'  'Little  Dutchman;'  atque 
•Great  Rejected,'  Nunc  (1839)  Rerumpub.  Foed.  Vice-Prnaea  et  *  Kitchen  Cabinet,'  moderator, 
M.D.  etMed.  Fac.  Honorarina. 

eAMirxx.  HouBTON,  Anulff,  Tenn.,  Gub.  atque  lydieua,  qui,  memb.  Cong,  caatigatna  iuaau  Mr. 
Speaker  STxvxiiaoir,  'cpfutfcred  kiuutlf  rtpnmanded^*  et  igitnr,  '/eft  ekup.'    M.  D.  et  if ed.  Fao. 

JoBAmoes  Dowwiiio,  proanominstaa '  M%}or,'  Gen.  jAcnoir  aodalia,  Htteria  celeberrimna,  M.D. 
etMed.  Fac.  Hon. 

CAFTAiif  Babil  Hai.!.,  Tabitha  TaoLLoPs,  atque  Isaacus  Fiddlxs,  Rererendua;  aemi-pal 
centurio,  famelica  tranaluga,  et  aonicoctna  grammatlcaateB.  qui  aeriptitant  aolum  ut  prandore 
poaaint    Trea  in  uno  Med.  Munch.  Prof.  M.  !>.,  M.  U.  D.  et  Med.  Fac.  HonorarlL 

Gni.ixx.in78  Lzatd  GAxaiaoir,  Liberator;  qui  nuper  apud  Londhinm  (a4}uTante  Dan. 
O'Connxijl)  Americanoa  tip  Salt  JUver  rowarlt  '  Rara  Avia^  adbuo  Implumii  aed  nunc  hono- 
mm  ornitfaol.  (aub  apede  '  Tar  et  Feathera')  candidatoa,  igitur.  Med.  Fac.  Hon.  et  M.  U.  D. 

Miaa  CaANDAi.!.,  praanominata  'PmuDaffca'  'luau  a  now  btcmdo!  Schola  Nigra  fnndatrix, 
Africanoromque  propugnatrix.    Mar^ra,  M.  D.  et  Med.  Fao.  Honoraria. 

Tbkrk  is  much  of  true  eloquence  in  the  subjoined  paange  frt»m  a  late  address  at 
New-Haven  by  Rev.  Dr.  Warn,  President  of  Wabash  college :  *  That  voice  is  silent 
which  once  said, '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,' 
but  the  sound  has  never  ceased  to  reverbemte  and  to  echo.  Every  wail  of  sorrow  is 
its  echo ;  every  petition  from  isle  or  idolatrous  continent  Every  revolution  invokes 
us ;  every  uprising  of  man,  struggling  for  the  liberty  of  manhood  and  the  equality  of 
civilization,  is  an  invocation.  But  amid  all  these  sounds  there  comes  one  louder,  deeper 
and  more  earnest.  Is  it  the  wind  that  comes  to  our  ean  sighing  across  the  prairie? 
It  is  the  voice  of  our  kindred  that  dwell  there.  Is  that  the  roar  of  the  forest,  or  the 
breaking  of  the  lakes  upon  the  shore  ?  It  is  the  sound  of  the  multitudes,  loud  as  the 
*  voice  of  many  waters'  or  as  <  mighty  thunderings.'  It  rolls  from  the  vast  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  along  the  far-travelling  Missouri,  and  from  the  mountains  whose  snows 
it  drinks,  and  over  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Oregon.  It  is  the  Pacific  calling  to 
the  Atlantic — <  ittfk  caXling  unto  deepJ  The  multitudinous  dwellers  between  these 
shores  are  our  kindred ;  we  taught  those  lips  to  speak.    For  us  they  yearn  at  eventide 
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For  OS  they  sigh  when  fever-scorched,  and  taming  to  the  East,  with  devotion  fonder 
than  the  Oriental,  they  call  for  father  and  mother !  —  names  in  this  land  next  in  love 
and  sanctity  to  the  name  of  Gon.'  .  .  .  Hkre  is  a  capital  epigram  from  the  pen  of 
a  friend,  on  a  woman  with  red  hair  who  wrote  poetry : 

*  UicFOBTUNATB  womaB  I    How  0ad  If  yoor  lot! 
Your  ringleta  are  red— your  poems  are  not' 

A  CORRESPONDENT,  whoso  little  notelets  we  always  like  to  encounter  In  onr  drawer 
at  the  publication-office,  writes:  'Did  I  ever  tell  you  this  story?  On  the  day  of 
Adams*  funeral,  I  went  down  to  the  Battery  to  witness  the  ceremonies.  While  stand- 
ing on  the  side-walk  opposite  the  Bowling-Green,  I  saw  the  military  companies  march- 
ing down  in  all  their  glory,  with  their  music  playing  and  bannen  flying.  As  they 
arrived  near  where  I  was  standing,  they  generally  halted  and  dismiased  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, waiting  for  the  remains  of  the  departed  sage  to  arrive.  Among  othtf  compa- 
nies was  one  that  had  a  fine  band,  and  I  listened  to  the  music  until  it  stopped.  As 
soon  as  it  did,  the  band  dispersed,  and  one  of  them*  a  fat,  jolly-looking  fellow,  wearing 
a  very  red  coat  and  almost  as  red  in  the  face,  came  over  toward  me.  He  carried 
one  of  those  immense  brass  instruments,  on  which  these  bands  are  accustomed  to 
manufacture,  as  their  base -parts,  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  walking  thunder ;  and  as 
he  passed  me,  puffing  and  blowing  with  recent  exertion,  he  looked  so  good-natured  that 
I  Qould  not  help  saying  to  him,  *  It  must  require  a  strong  constitution  to  carry  so 
much  brass  about  you  V  Whether  the  rogue  knew  me  or  not,  I  did  not  know.  If  he 
did,  the  joke  was  all  the  better,  for  he  answered  very  promptly :  <  Well,  I  do  n't  know. 
Do  you  find  it  sol'  .  .  .  You  will  find  a  pleasant  picture  in  the  opening  of  Teh- 
NTsoN^s  '  Princess,'  of  a  baronet's  park  gjven  up  for  a  day  to  a  mechanic's  institute, 
who  hold  there  a  sort  of  scientific  gala.  Rapidly,  and  with  touches  of  sprightly  fkncy* 
is  the  whole  scene  brought  before  us ;  the  holiday  multitude,  and  the  busy  amateanof 
experimental  philosophy: 

— -^  *  Somewhat  lower  down, 
A  man  with  knobs,  «nd  wires,  and  yials.  flred 
A  cannon ;  Echo  answered  in  her  sleep 
Prom  hollow  fields ;  and  here  were  telescopes 
For  azure  Tiews :  and  tiiere  a  group  of  sirls 


Dislinked  with  shrieks  and  laughter;  round  the  lake 
A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied. 
And  shook  the  lilies :  perched  about  the  kaolU» 


A  dozen  angry  models  Jetted  steam ; 
A  petty  railway  ran ;  afire-balloon 
Rose  gcm-Uke  up  before  the  dusty  groves. 
And  dropt  a  parachute  and  passed ; 
And  there,  through  twenty  posts  of  telegraph, 
They  flashed  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations ;  so  that  sport 
With  science  hand  in  hand  went;  oUierwhere 
Pure  sport ;  a  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowled 
And  stumped  the  wicket ;  babies  rolled  about 
Like  tumbled  fhxit  in  grass ;  and  men  and  maids 
Arranged  a  country-dance,  wfid  flew  through  light 
And  shadow.* 

There  Is  a  very  touching  and  we  have  no  doubt  authentic  story  just  now  going  the 
rounds  of  the  religious  and  secular  press,  entitled  <  The  Old  Family  Bible  ;^  to  the 
effect,  namely,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  the  effiscta  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
had  been  left  comparatively  destitute  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  been  seized  by 
the  sheriff  for  debt,  and  were  being  sold  at  auction ;  and  among  these  efiects  an  old 
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ftaidly  Bible  was  pat  up  for  rale.  She  begged  the  constable  to  spare  this  memento  of 
her  dear  and  honored  parents,  but  he  was  inexorable.  The  Good  Book  was  about  going 
for  8  few  shillings,  when  the  widow  saddenly  snatched  it, '  and,  declaring  that  she 
would  have  some  relic  of  those  she  loved,  cat  the  slender  thread  that  held  the  brown 
linen  cover,  with  the  intention  of  retaining  it  The  cover  feD  into  her  hands,  and  with 
it  two  flat  pieces  of  thin,  dirty  paper.  Sniprised  at  the  circumstance,  she  examined 
them,  and  what  was  her  joy  and  delight  to  find  that  they  each  called  for  five  hundred 
pounds  on  the  Bank  of  England  !  On  the  back  of  one,  in  her  mother's  hand-writing, 
were  the  following  words :  '  When  sorrows  overtake  ye,  seek  your  Bible.*  And  on 
the  other,  in  her  father's  hand :  *  Your  Father's  ears  are  never  deaf.'  The  sale  was 
immediately  stopped,  and  the  Family  Bible  given  to  its  faithful  owner.'  <  Hence  we 
view,'  is  the  corollary  derived  from  this  incident,  by  several  religious  journals, '  the 
great  good  to  be  derived  fVom  examining  the  Bible.'  The  pecuniary  turn  given  to 
this  anecdote,  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  a  stery  which  our  departed  friend,  the  la- 
mented Hkkry  Inman,  used  to  relate,  with  inimitable  effect,  of  an  illiterate  Englkh 
Methodist  minister  at  the  west,  who  one  night,  at  a  class-meeting,  related  the  foUow- 
faig  aiSecting  circumstance :  '  It  is  but  a  little  while-ah,  since  I  was  a-travellink  along 
one  of  your  great  riTors-ah,  surrounded  by  the  deep  forest ;  I  stopped  at  a  rude  shanty 
by  the  low  river  aide-ah,  and  there  I  found  a  poor  family  in  gre-a-a-t  affliction-ah. 
They  were  all  sick ;  their  children  were  shivering  and  starving ;  their  heads  frowzy  and 
dirty ;  and  I  was  informed  by  the  mother  that  they  had  lost  their  fine-tooth  eomb'Oh  ! 
They  was  ignorant  of  the  go-^spel,  and  did  n't  seem  to  care  about  it,  'ither ;  for  when 
I  reasoned  with  'em-ah,  the  woman  was  all  the  time  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  fine- 
tooth  comb-ah !  <  Have  you  the  Bible  in  your  cabin  7'  said  I  to  her,  says  I-ah ;  says 
she, '  Yes,  theer  it  is,  up  theer  on  the  catch-all-ah,'  p'intiug  to  a  narrow  shelf  over  the 
smoky  fire-place,  <  but  we  do  n't  often  read  into  it-ah ;  ha'n't  read  any  on't  but  ouee-t, 
when  our  little  Bill  died  with  the  ager,  for  as  mueh  as  tew  months-ah  !'  I  got  onto  a 
die>tub,my  friends,  that  stood  in  the  comer,  and  reached  up  and  took  down  the  blessed 
Book,  all  covered  with  dost-ah ;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  th&t  I  opened  to-ah? 
What  do  you  think  it  was  that  I  found  there-ah,  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  that  poor 
woman-ah  7  It  was  the  long-lost,  the  long-wanted,  fine-tooth  comb-ah !  Oh,  my 
hearers,  s^a-a-rch  the  skripters-ah  !  If  she  had  only  s'a&rched  the  skripters,  how 
her  mind  would  'a  been  eased-ah  !'  It  seems  to  us  that  the  morale  of  searching  the 
scriptures  for  money  is  not  far  removed  in  absurdity  from  the  inculcation  above  re- 
corded. ...  In  reply  to  <  H.  L.  R.,'  we  can  only  say,  that  our  firm  belief  is  that 
the  lines  he  quotes  as  from  *  W.  G.  C  are  his.  We  quite  well  remember  his  readmg 
them  to  us ;  but  when  they  were  printed  we  cannot  say.  .  .  .  <  Forbioners,'  mci- 
dentally  writes  a  metropolitan  friend,  whose  '  notelets'  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read, 

<  make  queer  mistakes  sometimes  in  using  our  language.  I  recollect  when  I  was  at 
school,  a  Spanish  boy  ftom  South  America  attended  the  same  academy,  and  was  learn- 
ing English.    He  got  along  famously.    He  frequently  heard  us  use  the  expression  / 

<  poor  as  a  church-mouse.'  One  day  he  conveyed  the  idea,  by  saying  that  he  was  as 
*  poor  as  a  meeting-house  rat !'  I  knew  a  Frenchman,  too,  who  on  one  occasion  feeU 
ing  himself  very  much  insulted,  and  being  very  angry,  cried  out  m  his  wrath,  <  I  blow 
your  nose,  you  d— n  r-r-rascal!'  .  .  .  Our  printers  have  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  postponed  matter  on  their  <  galleys,'  so  as  not  to  include  any  deferred  '  gossiping'  in 
the  first  number  of  our  new  volume,  the  Thirty»Fourth,  which  commences  on  the  first 
day  of  July.    The  literary  materiel  already  selected  for  that  issve  is  of  the  charaeter 
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*  Ws  taw  two  curiuw  approaching,  gallopiag  each  Mth  six  Ikonaiw    Tliej  diaappeafed  1 
n  inatant  in  a  Talloy.  toen  roae  again  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  diatance  from  ns.    Tnen  we  i 
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known  in  mercantile  phrase  as  *  A,  Number  One.*  We  can  promise,  for  oar  new 
volimie»  ample  stores,  and  no  abatement  of  onr  own  exertions.  .  .  .  Wb  were  for- 
cibly struck,  lately,  in  reading  Dumas'  '  Shores  of  the  Rhine,'  by  this  contrasted  pic- 
ture of  <  Napoleon  going  to  and  Returning  from  Waterloo.*  The  two  scenes  are 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Dsx.aroohb  : 

I  for 
-  -  -  I  we  aet 

off  running  toward  the  town,  crying  ^VBmpemtrl  VBmptreurr  We  arrired  breatUeaa,  and 
only  preceding  the  Emperor  by  some  five  hundred  paeea.  I  thought  he  would  not  atop,  what- 
eyer  might  be  the  crowd  awainng  him,  and  so  made  for  the  poa^hou8e,  when  I  aunk  down  half 
dead  with  the  running ;  but  at  any  rate  I  waa  there.  In  a  moment  appeared,  turning  the  conier 
of  a  street,  the  foaming  horses ;  Uien  the  postiUons  all  coTered  with  ribbons ;  then  the  carriacea 
themselves ;  then  the  people  following  the  carriages  Hie  carriages  stopped  at  the  post  I  saw 
Napolxon  I  He  was  aressed  in  a  green  coat,  with  little  epaulets,  and  wore  the  officer *a  croae  of 
the  leaion  of  honor.  I  only  aaw  hia  bust  framed  in  the  square  of  the  carriage  window.  Hia 
bead  fell  upon  his  chest— that  famous  medallic  head  of  the  old  Roman  empei'ora.  Hia  fore- 
head fell  forward ;  hJa  features,  immoveable,  were  of  the  yellowish  color  of  wax ;  only  hia  eyes 
appeared  to  be  aUve.  Next  him,  on  his  left,  was  Prince  Jkbomk,  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  but 
a  nitbiul  brother.  He  was  at  that  period  a  fine  young-man  of  aix-and-twen^  or  thirty  yean  of 
age,  his  features  regular  and  well-formed,  his  beard  black,  his  hair  elegantly. arranged.  Be  sa- 
luted in  place  of  hia  brother,  whose  vague  slance  seemea  lost  in  the  future ^peniape  in  the 
past  Opposite  the  Emperor  wasLxToar.  nis  aid-de  camp  and  ardent  aoldier,  who  aeemed 
already  to  snuff  the  air  of  battle ;  he  was  smiling  too,  the  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  long  daya  to 
live  f  All  thia  laated  for  about  a  minute.  Then  the  whip  cracked,  the  horsea  neighed,  and  itall 
disappeared  like  a  vision. 

'  Tbkbx  days  afterward,  toward  oTening,  some  people  arriTod  firom  St  Quentin ;  they  aald  that 
as  they  came  away  they  had  heard  cannon.  The  morning  of  the  aeventeedi  a  courier  axrired, 
who  scattered  all  along  the  road  the  news  of  the  victory.  The  eighteenth  nothing.  The  nine- 
teenth nothing ;  only  vague  rumors  were  abroad,  coming  no  one  knew  whence.  It  was  aaid 
that  the  Emperor  was  at  Brussels.  The  twentieth,  three  men  in  rags,  two  wounded,  and  riding 
Jaded  horaea  all  covered  with  foam,  entered  the  town,  and  were  Instantly  surrounded  by  iSbB 
whole  population,  and  pnshed'into  the  cour^yard  of  the  town-houae.  Theee  men  hardly  spoke 
French.    They  were,  i  belicTe,  Westphalians,  belondng  somehow  to  our  army.    To  aU  our 

Snestiona  they  onlv  ahook  their  heads  sadly,  and  ended  by  confessing  that  they  liad  quitted  the 
eld  of  battle  of  Waterl6o  at  eight  o'cloclc,  and  that  the  Sattle  was  lost  when  they  came  away. 
It  was  the  advanced  guard  of  the  fugitivea.  We  would  not  believe  Uiem.  We  aaid  these  men 
were  Pruaaian  spies.  Nat ol  son  could  not  be  beaten  t  That  fine  army  which  we  had  oeen  paeo 
could  not  be  destroyed.  We  wanted  to  put  the  poor  fellows  Into  prison ;  so  quickly  had  we 
forgotten  '13  and  '14,  to  remember  the  years  which  had  gone  before  I.  My  mother  ran  to  the 
fort)  where  she  paased  the  whole  day,  knowing  it  was  there  the  news  must  arrive,  whatever  & 
were.  Daring  this  time  I  looked  out  in  the  maps  for  Waterloo,  the  name  of  which  even  I  could 
not  find,  and  began  to  think  the  place  was  imagmary,  as  was  the  men's  account  of  the  battle.  M 
four  o'clock,  more  fugitives  arrived,  who  confirmed  the  newaof  the  first  comers.  These  were 
French,  and  could  give  all  the  details  which  we  asked  for.  They  repeated  what  the  other*  had 
said,  only  adding  that  Napolxon  and  his  brother  were  killed.  This  we  would  not  believe :  Na- 
poleon might  not  be  invincible— invulnerable  he  certainly  was.  Fresh  news  more  terrible 
and  disastrous  continued  to  come  in  until  ten  o'clock  at  night 

'At  ten  o'clock  at  night  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  carriage.  It  stopped,  and  the  postmaster 
went  out  with  a  light  We  followed  him,  aa  he  ran  to  the  door  to  aak  lor  news.  Then  he  started 
a  atep  back,  and  cried, '  It 's  the  Eapxaoa  I'  I  got  on  a  stone  bench;  and  looked  over  my  mo- 
ther's shoulder.  Jtwaa  indeed  Napolxon  ;  seated  in  the  same  corner,,  in  the  same  uniform,  his 
head  on  hia  breast  as  before.  Perhaps  it  was  bent  a  little  lower ;  but  there  was  not  a  line  In  hia 
countenance,  not  an  altered  feature,  to  mark  what  wore  the  feelings  of  the  great  gambler,  who 
had  Just  staked  and  lost  the  world.  Jxaonx  and  Lktobt  were  not  with  him  to  bow  and  endle 
in  his  place.  Jxaovx  waa  gathering  together  the  remnanta  of  the  army ;  Lstoxt  had  been  cut 
In  two  by  a  cannon  ball.    Napolxon  lifted  hia  head  slowly,  looked  round  as  if  rousing  from  a 


,  with  his  brief;  strident  voice,  *  What  place  is  this  t*  he  said,  *  Villers-Coteret 
Sire.'  *  How  manv  leagues  from  Solssons  V  *  Six,  Sire.*  *  From  Paris  t*.  *  Nineteen.'  '  Tell  the 
pQit>boTS  to  go  quick,'  and  he  once  more  flnng  himself  back  into  the  comer  of  hia  carriage,  his 
hesd  fell  on  fiU  cheat    The  horaea  carried  hhnaWay  as  if  they  had  wings  i' 

The  worid  knows  what  had  taken  place  between  these  two  apfiAritions  of  Napo- 
leon !  .  .  .  Well  do  we  remember  the  school-days'  scene  rscalled  by  our  ooantry 
friend  '  G.  A.'    Be  well  assured  of  this,  that 

*  Tbx  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Kun  molten  ttiU  in  Memory's  mould ; 

And  will  not  cool, 
Dntil  the  heart  itself  be  cold 
In  Lethe's  pool' 

We  shall  expect  the  promised  account  of  <  J.  C.*s  <  post-aeademie  history.'    Into  the 
pleasant  vista  of  the  past  which  he  so  feelingly  describes  we  look  with  mingled 
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emotioiui  of  chaatened  sorrow  and  remembered  delight  .  .  .  Thbai  is  nothing 
•boat  which  there  are  mora  nnmeaning  twaddle  and  pure  cant  than  in  the  diaaer- 
tatioBB  of  certain  of  oar  amall  nnedaoated  littirateura  npon  the  necenty  of  a 

*  National  Literature*  A  aectional  noyeliat,  let  us  suppose,  who  has  sunriyed  a 
short-lived  reputation  for  cleyemesi  at  elaborating  '  things  in  books'  clothing,'  when 
informed  by  one  of  our  firat  pubtishers,  in  declining  his  mbb.,  that  his  woriLS  do  n'l 
well,  whether  pablished  in  New- York,  Philadelphia,  or  Charleston,  shall  reply,  with 
mortification  *  in 's  aspect,'  <  It  is  because  we  have  no  encouragement  for  a  National 
literature !'  National  fiddlestick !  Do  Irving,  CoorKa,  PasscoTT,  Brtamt,  Hal- 
LBCK,  LoNOFBLLOw,  and  ^dred  men  of  mark  and  genius,  complain  that  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  their '  national  literature  7*  No ;  and  for  the  best  of  good  reasons ; 
their  repeated  editions  find  a  ready  market,  instead  of  being  tied  up  in  sheets,  and 
crowded  upon  the  highest  shelves  of  our  popular  book-stores,  labelled  with  names  which 
repeat  to  every  visitor, '  No  Sale  /'    We  hold  with  Mr.  CnuacHiLL,  in  '  Kavanah :' 

*  A  national  literature  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day.  Centuries  must  contribute  their 
dew  and  sunshine  to  it  Our  own  is  growing  slowly  but  surely,  striking  its  roots 
downward  and  its  branches  upwaid,  as  is  natural ;  and  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  sake  of 
what  some  people  call  <  originality,'  to  invert  it,  and  try  to  make  it  grow  with  its  roots 
in  the  air.  All  Utenture,  as  well  as  art,  is  the  result  of  culture  and  intellectual  re- 
finement.' ...  *  Pooa  Fowsa !'  ^hose  bones  lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of 
the  deep ;  the  incomparable  actor,  the  pleasant  companion«  the  courteous  gentleman ; 
who  that  ever  saw  him,  or  hears  his  name  mentioned,  does  not  involuntarily  exclaim, 
'Poor  Powbr!'  in  warm  conmiiseration  of  his  untimely  fate?  A  correspondent^ 
from  whom  we  are  well  pleased  to  bear,  sends  us  the  subjoined :  '  One  momingi  near 
where  some  masons  were  at  work,  Powsa  overheard  the  following  colloquy  between 
the  master  and  one  of  his  men,  who  had  come  rather  late :  '  Faith,  Pat,  and  this  is 
the  hour  ye  come  to  your  work,  is  it  ?  It 's  aisy  to  see  where  ye  was  the  night ;  ye 
was  down  at  Tim  Doolan's,  and  ye  're  the  wone  for  it  this  morning.'  '  'Dade,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  a  man  might  pass  the  night  in  your  house  and  be  niver  the  wovm  for  it 
in  the  morning !'  Once  when  Powbr  was  leaving  the  Tremont-House,  after  a  pro- 
tracted stay,  he  called  up  the  fire-maker,  and  gave  him  a  gratuity.  Pat  looked  at 
it,  and  with  a  cold  *  Thank  you*  was  about  pocketing  the  insult,  when  he  perceived 
it  was  a  gold-piece  instead  of  *  a  quarter,'  as  he  at  fint  thought  His  manner  in- 
stantly changed,  and  he  wound  up  one  of  those  superabundant  overflows  of  Irish 
gratitude  with :  '  And  I  hope,  Misther  Powbb,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  fires  for  you  hereafther ."  '  Could  gratitude,'  said  Powbr,  '  go  farther  7'  I  wish 
you  would  get  some  one,  who  had  ever  heard  the  story  from  Power,  to  write  out  the 
one  of  the  Irishman  who  acknowledged :  <  Indade,  this  is  a  great  counthry ,  Mr. 
Powbr.  They  're  at  laste  a  hundred  yean  ahead  of  as — in  dhrinks,  Sir !  Did  ye 
ever  taste  a  jolap  ?'  .  .  .  Wb  are  conscious  of  doing  a  real  service  to  all  those 
who  travel  hereabout  by  land  or  water,  <  and  citizens  generally,'  in  mentioning  the 
fact,  that  the  *  St.  Charles  Reetaurant,'  on  the  comer  of  Leonard-street  and  Broad- 
way, is  kept  open  from  sun-rise  in  the  morning,  with  a  corresponding  period  beyond 
the  usual  time  of  closing  at  night ;  thus  supplying  peiions  who  are  leaving  town  by 
the  earliest  conveyances,  or  arriving  late  at  night,  either  by  'rail'  or  steamer,  with  a 
desideratum  heretofore  greatly  desired.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Graves,  its  new  proprietor,  the  *  St.  Charles'  is  without  a  superior  among  all  the 
restaurants  of  the  city.    Prompt  attendance,  unmatched  catering,  a  euihne  no  where 
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excelled,  and  the  perfection  of  neatneM  in  all  ite  departments,  an  the  '  caoaea  of  tlm 
eflbct*  .  .  .  The  following  <  Sonnet  on  looking  at  a  Pwtrait  by  Fo^e*  doea  bo 
more  than  jnitioe  to  the  merits  of  that  distinguished  artist,  while  it  refleeta  honor 
upon  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  writer: 

*  Taov,  ao  far  off  of  late,  art  near  me  now, 

DiBtlnet  and  palpeble.  In  living  gnlae ; 
I  read  thj  tfaougbta  beneath  that  eren  brow, 

I  see  thy  •onl  out-looking  from  those  eyes. 
And  almost  hear  the  unlettered  speech  that  lies 

Pansing  upon  the  threshold  of  thy  lips. 
The  thought  bom  at  thy  death  itaelf  now  diea, 

For  death  no  longer  holds  thee  in  eclipse. 
Blessings  forever  rest  upon  his  head 

Whose  genius,  setting  time  and  space  at  naught, 

Hath  to  grief-blinded  eyes  this  image  broacht, 
Radiant  with  that  immortal  spark  which  fled 

Ere  yet  the  artist's  hand  had  wholly  wrought 
This  link  between  the  liring  and  the  dead.  a.  s.  c 

Am  esteemed  eonespondent,  in  a  letter  ftom  Syracuse,  relates  the  following  <  too- 
good-'un-to-he-lost :'  Mn.  Butlbb  ga;re  one  of  her  readings  last  week  at  Canandaigna. 
She  was  advertised  in  the  village  newspapen  to  read  '  Mnch  Ado  about  Nothmg.' 
On  the  day  of  reading,  at  the  request  of  several  citizens,  by  whom  she  had  been  in- 
vited there,  she  changed  the  play,  and  read  '  Hamlbt.'  An  honest  shop-keeper 
heard  the  reading,  and  became  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  happened  to  see  the  advertisement  in  the  paper,  and  went  to  a  gentleman 
with  it,  foaming  and  boiling  over  with  rage : '  See  here,'  said  he,  *  what  these  in&moos 
scoundrels  have  been  domg !  lliey  have  published  Mrs.  Butler's  reading  last  night 
as  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing!'  And  not  content  with  such  an  insult,'  added  he, 
« they  have  put  it  in  capital  letters — *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  !'  They  ought 
to  be  hone-whipped !'  And  off  he  started,  in  a  towering  passion,  to  arouse  publie 
indignation  against  the  rascals  who  had  committed  the  outrage.  •  .  .  Galt,  in  his 
<  Annals  of  the  Parish,'  has,  with  apparent  unconsciousneas,  so  entirely  simfde  is  the 
narration,  drawn  a  most  touching  picture  of  blighted  aflfeetion  in  the  person  of  a  poor 
half-demented  girl,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  Englishman  named  MnLooMS, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  parish,  and  who,  to  <  humor  her  fancy/  had  *  allemandsd 
her  along  the  street  on  Sunday,  going  to  the  kirk  in  a  manner  that  should  not  have 
been  seen  out  of  the  King's  court :' 

*  1^X8  sport  did  not  last  long.  BCr.  BIxLcom  had  come  from  England  to  be  married  to  his 
cousin.  Miss  VmoiMiA  Cayxnnk,  and  poor  daft  Mao  never  heard  of  it  till  the  baims  for  their 
purpose  of  marriage  was  road  out  by  Mr.  Loaiioca  on  the  Sabbath  after.  The  words  weie 
scarcely  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  simple  and  innocent  natural  gave  a  loud  shriek,  that  ter- 
rified the  whole  conffregation,  and  ran  out  of  the  kirk  demented.  There  was  ao  mora  flasory 
for  poor  Mao ;  but  she  went  and  sat  opposite  to  the  windows  of  BCr.  Catxnns's  house,  where 
Mr.  NLklcoxb  was,  with  clasped  hands  and  beseeching  eyes,  like  a  monumental  statue  in  ala* 
baster,  and  no  entreaty  could  drive  her  away.  Mr.  Nxlcovb  sent  her  money,  and  the  bride 
many  a  fine  thing ;  but  Mao  flung  them  from  her,  and  clasped  her  hands  agun,  and  BtQl  eat 
Mr.  Catenns  would  have  let  loose  the  house-dog  on  her,  but  was  not  permitted. 

'  In  the  evening  it  began  to  rain,  and  they  thought  that  and  the  coming  darkness  would  drive 
her  away ;  but  when  tbe.servants  looked  out  before  barring  the  doora,  there  ahe  was,  in  the 
same  posture.  I  was  to  perform  the  marriage-ceremony  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
the  young  pair  were  to  go  that  night  to  Edinburgh ;  and  when  I  went,  there  was  Mb«  ntttna 
looking  at  the  windows  with  her  hands  clasped.  When  she  saw  me  she  gave  a  shrill  cry,  ana 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  wished  me  to  go  back,  crying  out  in  a  heart-bresJking  voice :  *  O,  flir ! 
iToyetl  no  yet  t  He '11  maybe  draw  back,  and  think  of  a  far  truer  bride  t'  Iwaawaeibrker, 
and  very  angry  with  the  servants  for  laughing  at  the  fond  folly  of  the  iU-lejis  thing. 

*  When  the  marriage  was  over  and  the  carnage  at  the  door,  the  bridegroom  handed  in  the 
bride.  Poor  Mso  saw  this,  and  Jumping  up  from  where  she  eat,  was  at  his  side  like  a  splrtt; 
as  ho  was  stepping  in,  and  takins  him  by  the  hand,  she  looked  in  his  face  so  piteously,  that 
every  heart  was  sorrowful,  for  sne  could  say  nothing.  When  he  palled  away  his  hand,  and 
the  door  was  shut^  she  stood  as  if  she  had  been  charmed  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  chaise  drive 
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awfty.  AU  tiwt  wers  about  the  door  then  spoke  to  her,  bat  ihe  heard  qb  not  At  laft  she  gaye 
a  deep  sigh,  and  the  water  coming  faito  her  eye,  ehe  said :  '  The  worm — the  worm  la  mj  bonny 
bridegroom,  and  jBNNr«with-the*many«feet  mj  bridal  maid  I  The  min*d«m  water  '■  the  wtne 
o'  the  wedding,  and  the  clay  and  the  clod  shall  be  my  bedding !  A  lang  niffht  le  meet  for  a 
bridal,  bnt  none  shall  be  langer  than  mine  I*  In  sayinff  which  words  she  fled  from  among  ua, 
with  heels  like  the  wind.  The  serrantsparsned ;  hot  long  before  they  conld  stop  her  she  was 
past  redemption  in  the  deepest  pinmb  or  the  cotton-mUI  dam. 

'  Few  deaths  had  for  many  a  day  happened  in  the  parish  to  canse  so  much  sorrow  as  that  of 
this  poor  silly  creatore.  She  was  a  sort  of  hoosehofd  familiar  among  us,  and  there  was  much 
like  the  inner  side  of  wisdom  in  the  pattern  of  her  sayings,  many  of  which  are  atUl  proanred 
as  proTerbs.'  ^^ 

A  LiTTLi  latire,  we  sfaould  lay,  in  the  reply  of  a  man  recently  returned  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  who,  when  asked  whether  the  miflBioikaries  had  been  succesBftil  in 
civilizing  the  natives,  replied :  <  So  much  so,  that  I  know  hundreds  who  think  no 
more  of  lying  or  swearing  than  any  European  whatever !'  .  .  .  John  Howako 
Patnb,  Esq.,  is  the  anthor  of  the  words  of  '  Home,  sweet  Home.'  We  are  sorprised 
that  *  J.  M.  J.'  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  from  the  circomstance  that  occurred  m 
Georgia,  when  Mr.  Patnb  was  arrested  and  carried  through  the  forest  to  a  place  of 
confinement,  on  mere  suspicion  of  being  improperiy  concerned  in  .the  Indian  diffioul- 
tiee  in  that  State.  On  hb  lonely  night-journey,  with  the  guard  that  had  been  placed 
over  him,  he  heard  one  of  them  singing  *  Heme,  sweet  Home  ;*  and  the  annonnct* 
ment,  incredulously  received  at  first,  that  he  was  the  author,  had  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  subsequent  treatment  which  he  received.  .  .  .  Thkrb  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  flattery  in  this  description  of  <Hie  of  your  dandy  *  beaux :'  <  He  is  an  abstraction 
substantialized  only  hy  the  sciasorB ;  a  concentrated  essence  of  frivolity,  infinitely  sen- 
sitive to  his  own  indulgence,  chill  as  the  poles  to  the  indulgence  of  all  otheis ;  pio£« 
gal  to  his  own  appetites,  never  suffering  a  shilling  to  escape  for  the  behoof  of  others ;. 
magnanimously  mean,  ridiculously  wise,  and  conteixqittbly  clever !'  .  .  .  Acobrks- 
roNDBNT  at  Buffido  remarks  as  follows  upon  these  lines  in  Lowell's  *  Fable  for  the 

Critics:' 

'  Onx  needs  something  tanaible  though  to  begin  on, 
A  loom  as  it  were  for  the  fancy  to  spin  on.' 

<  The  poet  shows  an  accurate  idea  of  housewifery  in  putting  Miss  Fancy  to  sphining 
on  a  loom  J  It  reminds  me  of  the  Widow  Fattbrson,  mistress  of  a  log«cabin  here- 
about, who  called  upon  a  carpenter  with  a  request  that  he  would  <  bring  over  his 
augur  and  saw  her  front-door  off,'  which  shut  with  difficulty  from  some  up-rising  of 
the  sill  beneath  it'  .  .  .  This  morning  at  half-past  six  o'clock ;  a  fine  breeze  blow- 
ing in  the  leafy  trees  without ;  little  Josephine  coming  in  at  the  time,  showering  her 
silken  ringlets  over  a  fair  white  brow  and  a  pair  of  the  largest,  brightest  eyes  that 
ever  beamed  with  the  soul-light  of  childhood ;  coming  in  to  say  '  Brek'sus  is  wsady ;' 
*  whereby,  imparting  the  morning  kiss,  we  did  remark,  that  we  should  presently  be 
down ;  this  morning,  we  say,  did  we  laugh  '  somedele'  at  the  following:  '  A  clergy- 
man, being  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  violin  in  the  church  service,  was  overruled  by 
his  congregation,  who  detennined  upon  having  one.  On  the  following  Sunday  the 
parson  commenced  the  service  by  exclaiming,  in  long-drawn  accents :  '  You  may 
fi'd»d'l-e  and  S'i'ji-g  the  fortieth  psalm  I*  .  .  .  Something  there  is,  very  quaint 
and  curious,  in  the  profusely  figurative  language  of  the  old  English  writers.  Nothing 
with  them  was  too  unimportant  or  too  familiar  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Observe 
the  following,  where  the  devil  is  supposed  to  have  <  got  the  whip-hand'  of  a  fashi(m- 
able  prodigal :  *  His  vehicle  Is  the  post-coach  of  ruin ;  the  horses  that  drew  it  are 
Vanity  and  Credit  ;  the  footmen  who  ride  behind  it  are  Pride  and  OrrRXseioN ; 
the  servant!  that  wait  at  table  are  Folly  and  Eztravaqanok,  and  Sickness  and 
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Death  take  away/  Next  to  thb,  in  its  exact  kind,  commend  us  to  oar  fiiend  Sjunm. 
LovBa*8  '  Road  of  lift ;'  the  echo  of  his  parlor-yoice  in  the  singing  of  which»  in  the 
drawing-ioom  below,  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  subsided  from  that  <  locality.** 

*  Ob  i  Toath,  hi^ipy  yoath,  what  a  blessing, 

In  ttiy  frethness  of  dawn  and  of  dew. 
When  Hope  the  young  heart  la  cweaaing, 

And  our  griefi  are  but  light  and  bot  few ; 
But  In  life,  as  it  swiftly  flies  vffir  na, 

Some  mnaing,  for  aadnesa,  we  find; 
In  youth  we  >e  our  troublea  before  na, 

In  age  we  leare  pleasure  behind. 

*  Ay,  Tkoubls  '•  the  poat-boy  that  drlTes  us, 

T7p  hill  till  we  get  to  the  top, 
While  Jot  'a  an  old  senrant  behind  us. 

We  call  on,  forever,  to  stop. 
*  O  i  put  on  the  drag,  Joy.  my  Jewel, 

As  long  aa  the  sunset  stllUglows ; 
Before  it  is  dark  't  would  be  cruel 

To  haste  to  the  bUl-foot's  repose.' 

'  But  there  atands  an  Inn  we  must  stop  at, 

An  extinguisher  swings  for  a  sign ; 
That  house  is  but  cold  and  but  narrow, 

But  the  prospect  beyond  is  divine  1 
And  there,  whence  there 's  never  returning. 

When  we  travel,  as  travel  we  must, 
May  the  gates  be  all  free  for  our  Journey, 

hju^.  the  teara  of  our  friends  lay  the  dust  1* 

Albiit  we  are  '  chained  to  the  ear,'  for  the  most  part,  daring  the  ferroB  of  the 
sommef  solstice,  we  have  yet  an  nnselfish  pleasure  in  reminding  our  more  fortonate 
readers  of  the  pleasures  which  to  them  are  compassable.  Par  example :  At  Sara- 
toga, Tht  United  Statet,  already  large  enough  to  contain  the  population  of  a  small 
TiDage,  is  to  be  amplified  by  the  erection  of  a  wing  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in 
length  by  forty  in  breadth,  which  is  to  contain  a  hall  and  concert-room  over  an  hun- 
dred feet  long.  Who  can  doubt  what  this  vast  establishment  will  be,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  friends  the  MAaviNS?  Congress^Hall,  too,  an  old  and  well-deserTed 
favorite,  with  its  new  and  graoeful  front  piazza,  with  windows  opening  upon  them 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  its  renovated  and  re-modelled  upper  apartments,  its  im- 
proved grounds,  and  (more  important,  and  better  still)  its  experienced,  assiduous  boat, 
Brown,  who '  each  particular  of  his  duty  knows,'  whether  appertainmg  to  the  larder, 
to  the  euiHntt  or  to  the  wine-cellar — Congress^Hall,  we  say,  opens  on  the  first  'in- 
fltimo,'  to  wit,  namely,  June  1, 1849.  There  is  now  a  superb  rail-road  tt&ia  Saratoga 
to  Whitehall,  so  that  visitors  can  now  get  to  beautiful  Lake  George,  (where  Sbbrull, 
that  excellentest  of  hosts,  stands  ready  to  welcome  them  to  his  thoroughly  well-kept 
house,)  with  comfort' and  facility.  Nearer  home,  but  with  equal  attractions,  comforts 
and  luxuries,  and  unsurpaswd  views,  ocean  and  inland,  the  Hamilton  Haute,  under 
the  watchftil  care  of  its  popular  host,  Culpp,  opens  on  the  same  day.  There  will  be 
great  enjoyment  at  these  several  places  of  resort  the  ensuing  summer.  .  .  .  <  We 
say  ditto'  to  the  following  address  of  a  contemporary  <  To  OeeaoiowH  Caniributoro:* 
*  Our  correspondents  will  confer  a  real  fovor  by  sending  us  fair  eopieOf  and  not  the 
original  and  sole  mb.  of  their  works.  If  an  article  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  fair  copy.  Not  intending  the  least  discourtesy  to  our  occasional  contribo- 
torn,  we  yet  find  it  neceoary  to  say,  in  general,  that  time  is  not  so  cheap  a  commodity 
that  we  can  conscientiously  employ  it  in  doing  up  and  directing  rejected  copies  of 
verws  and  short  esnys,  to  save  authora  the  trouble  of  making  fair  transoripts  of  their 
own  works.    We  hope,  therefore,  that  no  oiflfonce  will  be  taken,  if  m  future  we  fail 
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to  comply  with  the  osiial  injiinctioii,  *  to  return  the  us.  if  it  be  not  Qied,'  imleflB  it  is 
too  long  to  have  been  copied  without  considenble  labor.  A  fair  copy  ia  also  a  favor 
to  the  printer  and  proof-reader,  for  which  they  are  always  grateful.*  .  .  .  Hbeb 
enraeB  a  yery  interesting  anecdote  connected  with  the  late  Mexican  war.  We  derive 
it  £rom  an  officer  who  was  in  General  Taylor's  column : 

'  Vasr  early  in  die  momliiff  of  the  twenty-third  of  Febmsry,  and  before  the  battle  had  fairly 
commenced,  a  horseman  was  obaerred  moving  very  leisurely  along  the  main  road  that  leads 
through  <  Los  Angostmros'  toward  Saltillo,  and  approaching  the  position  of  the  American  forces,  i 
He  was  moonted  on  a  rather  small  but  active  horse,  very  plainly  caparisoned,  and  was  himself  ' 
completely  covered,  in  the  Meziean  style,  with  a  blanket,  which  hung  on  all  sides  so  low  as 
partially  to  envelop  in  its  ample  folds,  a  portion  of  his  horse.  He  rode  along  as  unconcernedly, 
Uiough  but  a  short  distance  fkom  the  troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  as  if  he  had  been  passing 
through  a  smiling  country  in  a  state  of  most  profound  peace,  and  seemed  no  more  disturbed, 
though  he  occasionally  glanced  to  the  right  and  left,  with  the  scene  before  him,  than  if  he  bad 
been  gazing  upon  mere  flocks  of  goats,  feeding  upon  the  neighboring  lulli.  The  road  was  com- 
pletely commanded  by  Captain  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Washington's  battery,  which  was 
placed  beUnd  a  parapet  thrown  across  it  at  about  its  narrowest  point  The  ground  on  Was h- 
XHOTON's  right  was  intersected  in  a^ost  every  direction  by  broad  and  deep  ravines,  with  sides 
almost  perfectly  perpendicular ;  and  on  his  left,  rose  a  hill,  whose  crest  was  occupied  by  the 
lamented  Habdih's  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.  So  close  had  the  foot  of  this  hill  formerly 
been  to  tiui  ravines,  that  to  make  room  for  the  road  it  was  necessary  to  blast  off  a  part  of  its 
face,  leaving  bare  the  rock  of  which  the  hill  waa  aln^ost  wholly  composed. 

*  The  self-complacency  with  whioh  the  traveller  trotted  along,  threw  all  our  men,  who  were 
watching  him,  entirely  off  their  guard ;  and  so  confident  was  Captain  WASHncoToir  Aat  his  ob- 
.  Ject  waa  wholly  peaceable,  that  as  he  was  drawing  nigh,  he  directed  one  of  his  sergeants,  to 
cross  the  parapet  and  ask  him  what  he  wanted.  The  order  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  Uie 
sergeant  walked  up  the  road  to  meet  him ;  still  he  continued  to  advance  without  sensibly  alter- 
ing his-pace ;  and  appeared  not  the  least  discomposed  although  within  thirty  yards  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  from  a  line  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  Infantry ; 
and  it  was  not  untU  the  sergeant  had  nearly  reached  bim,  that  he  began  to  hold  up.  In  an  instant 
after  he  halted,  gave  a  few  rapid  but  searching  glances  at  our  dispositions,  for  defence ;  and  as 
the  sergeant  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  the  bridle,  turned  his  horse  with  almost  lightning 
rapidity,  and  fled  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed.  His  true  character  was  instantly  known ;  and 
Haxdin's  men  opened  upon  him,  with  a  full  volley;  but  although  a  perfect  shower  of  balls  fol- 
lowed him,  not  one  reached  the  mark.  The  balls  struck  the  road  on  all  sides  of  him,  raising 
little  clouds  of  dust,  but  he  and  his  horse  rushed  along,  wholly  unscathed.  At  this  moment  one 
of  Washihotom's  lieutenants  asked  permission  to  discharge  upon  him  one  of  the  pieces  loaded 
with  grape  and  canister,  but  Washxnoton,  inspired  with  admiration  at  the  daring  conduct  of 
his  gallant  adversary,  and  at  the  cool  and  admirable  iSanner  he  had  carried  through  his  most 
brflUant  reosonoisance,  replied :  *  No,  no :  Moble  fellow  P  he  has  had  Us  chance  —  let  him  go.' 

'  Hie  horseman  was  a  colonel  of  engineers,  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  battle ;  but  if  all  Mexican  officers  had  been  like  him,  Headeo  would  still  possess 
many  laurels  to  adorn  her  brow.'  '  w.  s.  v.' 

Vbky  many  of  our  dtizens  lose  no  small  share  of  positive  enjoyment  through  the 
impreesion  that  a  Museum  oan  affi»id  little  attraction  to  grown  peofrfe.  A  greater 
mistake  could  scarcely  be  made.  We  drop  in  occasionally  at  BarnnniCi  AmerKtM 
Muteum,  and  can  truly  affirm  that  we  never  do  so  without  being  greatly  gratified. 
Aside  from  the  specified  daily  and  evening '  perfonnances,' which  are  exceedingly 
various  and  entertaining,  there  are  several  works  of  art  to  examine,  which  are  alone 
worth  the  price  charged  for  admission.  A  large  painting,  reprasenting  the  French 
revolution,  at  the  moment  Lamartins  was  proclaiming  the  republic,  is  among  the 
ooUection ;  a  superb  picture,  embracmg  portraits  of  all  the  principal  acton  in  that 
grand  drama,  comprising  altogether  some  four  hundred  figures.  .  .  .  No;  we  don't 
like  *M.  L.V  •  model'    He  may  be  <  giefit^m  his  way,  but  hk  'way*  is  small.    Ho 
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ie  '  maadmis  in  minimis  ;*  great  in  small  things.    '  M.  L.V  puns  are  not  sudi  as  we 
should  care  to  print     This  play  upon  words,  unless  well  done,  is  rery  poor  em- 
ployment   A  pun  is  not  worth  a  copper  whidi  shows  the  labor  of  producing  it    Of 
all  indifierent  ezerritations,  spar^  us  irom  forced  puns,  written  around  and  op  ta 
These  glass  gems,  in  pmchheek  setting,  have  no  charms  for  us,  *  and  that 's  the 
tnih.*    .  .   .   The  eccentric  '  Dow,  Jr./  in  alhision  to  the  exclusion  of  many  would- 
be  church-goers  from  the  sanctuary,  by  reason  of  the  enormously  high  pew-rents  in 
our  *  fashionable  churches,'  characteristically  remarks:    '  There  is  a  high  duty  upon 
the  fashionable  waters  of  divine  grace ;  and  you  have  to  pay  at  least  a  penny  a-piece 
for  a  nibble  at  the  bread  of  life.    To  go  to  church  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  style  costs 
a  heap  a-year;  and  I  know  very  well  that  the  reason  why  a  majority  of  yon  go  to 
Bbblzbbub  is,  because  you  can't  aflR>rd  to  go  to  heaven  at  the  present  ezoibitant 
prices  !*    .   .   .   The  well-written  <  Scene  from  the  PatV  would  be  acceptaUe  were 
it  not  too  well  known.    We  have  seen,  and  not  long  since,  bat  where  we  do  n*t  now 
remember,  a  beautiful  print  which  tells  the  whole  story,  with  the  title, '  Mori  de  la 
PueelU  d'OrleanB.*    Her  noble  figure  is  clasping  the  image  of  the  Vibgin  to  her 
breast ;  the  fire  is  kindling  at  her  feet ;  her  cruel  judges  are  around  her ;  die  has 
asked  for  a  crucifix,  which  a  soldier  has  made  for  her,  a  rough  stick  of  wood,  which 
she  grasps  with  the  fervor  of  true  devotion ;  the  flames  rise  around  her;  the  last  word 
she  utters  is  the  name  of  Jbsus,  the  Consoler  of  the  Afflicted,  and  the  last  thing  im- 
eonsomed  is  her  heart   .   .   .   Wb  were  struck,  in  reading  the  other  day  an  article 
in  an  able  reli^^ous  journal,  entitled  *  How  to  make  Secret  Prayer  Pleasant*  with  the 
following  passage:    <  Pray  much  to  Christ    He  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities.    He  was  tempted,  tried,  in  all  points  as  we  are,  and  presents  himself 
before  us  in  a  form  to  meet  our  sympathies,  and  invite  our  most  confiding  approaches. 
Why  did  Stephen,  in  the  hour  of  his  trial,  pray, '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  ?* 
There  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  that  prayer.    It  points  us  to  One  who,  having 
trode  the  paths  of  temptation,  suffering  and  death,  bears  toward  us  the  heart  of  a 
brother,  that  can  be  touched -^oombined  with  omnipotence  to  save.'    ...    It  was 
poor  Tom  Hood  (may  the  turf  He  lightly  on  his  untimely  grave !)  who  wrote  these  odd 
remarks  in  an  article  upon  autographs:    *  With  regard  to  my  own  particular  prac- 
tice, I  have  oftan  traced  an  autograph  with  my  walking-stick  on  the  sea-sand.    I 
also  seem  to  remember  writing  on*  with  my  fore-finger  on  a  dusty  table,  and  am 
pretty  sure  I  could  do  it  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle  on  the  ceiling.    I  have  seen 
something  like  a  very  badly  scribbled  autograph  made  by  children  with  a  thread  of 
treacle  on  a  slice  of  suet><!umpling.    Then  it  may  be  done  with  vegetables.    My  little 
girl  drew  her  autograph  the  other  day  in  mustard  and  cress.    Domestic  servants,  I 
have  observed,  are  fi>nd  of  scrawling  autographs  on  a  tea-board  with  the  slopped  milk. 
Also  of  scratching  them  on  a  soft  deal-dresser,  the  lead  of  the  sink,  and,  above  all, 
the  quicksilver  side  of  a  looking-glass — a  surface,  by  the  by,  quite  iizesistible  to  any 
one  who  can  write,  and  does  not  bite  his  nails.    A  friend  of  mine  poBBesses  an  anto- 
graph — *  Remember  Jim  Hoskins' — done  with  a  red-hot  poker  on  the  back^kitchen 
door.    This,  however,  is  awkward  to  bind  up.'    .   .   .    Thanks,  thanks !  friend  *  H.' 
So  we  think  we  may.    Well  do  we  know  the  pleasure  we  should  derive  from  a  trip 
to  Cincinnati,  via  blue 'green  Erie,  Sandusky,  and  '  the  rail  :*  it  is  only  the  ineeuant 
supervision  of '  letteiBi  words  and  sentences,'  that  has  hitherto  detained  our  steps  from 
the  'Queen  City.'     We  have  cherished  friends  in  the  capital  of  the  'Buckeye 
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State.*    .   .   .   THKKBifi  hardly  anythijig,' most  probably,' that  iiiiiorewelooiiM  than 

'The  bud 

Of  brotiior  In  a  foreign  Und :' 

and  we  think  that  Sam  Slick,  in  one  of  his  colloquies  with  Judge  Haubcrton»  of 

NoTa-Sootia,  has  shown  that  ahnost  any  one  may  be  considered  a '  brother*  who  is 

encountered  by  a  fellow-countryman  on  a  foreign  shore : 

'  Ob  I  8<{airB,  yon  don't  know  'eanse  yon  hante  traTaUed  none ;  bat  I  do,  'eaoae  I  'Te  been 
erery  where  a'moat;  and  I*  II  tell  yon  someChin*  yon  hante  ezperienoed  yet.  Aint  there  a  food 
many  folks  to  HaUf^  whose  faeea  yon  know,  bat  whose  names  yoa  do  n%  and  others  whose 
mags  and  names  yoa  know,  bat  yoa  don't  personally  know  them  t  CertainlT.  Well,  then, 
•'pose  yoa  are  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Canton,  or  Petersbargh,  and  Toa  saddenly  come  across 
one  o'  these  crittors,  that  yoa  pass  erery  dar  withoat  lookin'  at  or  tolnkin*  ot  nor  knowin'  or 
carta'  to  know  when  yoa  are  to  home  T  'What 's  the  first  thing  both  of  voa  'd  do,  do  yoa  sap- 
pose  T  Why  ran  right  up  to  each  other,  oat  paws  and  shake  hands,  till  all  is  blae  again.  Both 
of  yoa  ax  a  bashel  <y  questions,  and  those  qaestions  all  lead  one  way — to  Nova  Scotia,  to  Hali- 
fax.   Aintit«o,8qairer  ^ 

'  Dan  Makblb,*  that  eompend  of  wit  and  humor,  is  dead.  He  died  of  cholera.  He 
was  well  in  the  morning ;  and  as  he  walked  the  streets,  saw  his  name  in  large  letters, 
announced  to  play  that  night  in  the  force  of  *A  Cure  for  the  Cholera  /'  When  the 
enrtam  rose  and  the  foot-lights  biased  that  night, '  *twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,' 
the  light  of  this  world  was  fading  from  his  vision,  and  the  curtain  of  death  was  falling 
upon  him  forsver.  .  .  .  Wb  hear  from  many  sources  the  best  reports  of  the  excellent 
curative  properties  of  '  The  Eeeidapian  Mineral  Springe,*  located  in  north-eastern 
Kentucky,  among  the  extreme  north-western  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in 
their  nearest  approach  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  west,  and  remote  from  swamps, 
marriies,  miasma,  chills,  fevers  and  musquitoes,  and  far  above  the  limestone  formations 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  place  b  considered  to  be  without  its  equal  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains  for  healthfulness  of  position,  salubrity  of  airland 
the  efficacy  of  its  waters.  Its  white  sulphur  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  Virginia  Springs, 
while  its  chalybeate  is  superior  to  any  yet  discovered  in  this  country.  <  Eseulapia*  is 
now  visited  by  thousands  annually,  and  many  hundreds  of  permanent  boarders  make 
it  their  home  for  the  season ;  where  with  pure  air,  comfortable  cottages,  plenty  of 
healthful  amusements,  and  good  fare,  they  possess  themselves  in  great  contentment 

*  Eseulapia*  is  seventy  miles  up  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  river  only  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  although  the  usual  points  of 
debarkation  are  Maysville  and  Vanceburg,  the  one  eighteen  and  the  other  thirteen 
miles,  by  stages.  We  recognise  in  the  proprietor,  M.  T.  C.  Gotjld,  £Ssq.,  a  friend 
^om  we  are  sure  will  make  his  guests  '  all  right.*  .  .  .  '  C.*8  '  Story  of  a  Dietriet 
SehooV  lacks  mathrieU  It  is  lively  enough,  but  as  vinous  connoisBeuni  say,  <  it  wants 
body.' '  The  gist  of  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  a  family  dinner-basket  at  a  district- 
school  was  stolen  one  winter  forenoon.  It  contained  several  'slabs*  of  bread«and* 
butter,  a  '  tum-ovei'  apple-pie,  as  big  as  the  body  of  a  new-bom  pig,  and  not  unlike 
it  in  shape,  a  <  quarter-section*  of  cheese,  and  a  few  savory  sausages.  The  boys  did 
not  exactly  know  how  many  sausages  there  were  in  the  basket,  and  the  urchin-thief 
escaped  a  feruling  because  a  *  linl^  in  the  <  chain*  of  sausage-evidence  was  wanting. 
An  immftnsft  'story*  this  for  four  pages  of  foolsci^i,  it  rather  forcibly  strikes  us  ! 

*•*  Wa  have  receiyed  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  notice  in  oar  next,  the  flrat 
Tolame  of  a  rery  yalaable  work,  entitled  '  The  Doewmentary  Hietanf  ^  f*e  Sua*  of  Nm-Yorh* 
arranged,  onder  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  CBBtsroPBU  Moboan,  Secretary  of  State,  by  E.  B. 
O'CAX.LAOHAif,  M.  B.    Other  recent  publications,  among  them  *  The  American  Angler's  Guide,' 

*  Moral  for  Authors,'  Hxaslkt's  '  Northern  Sketches,' '  The  Bothie  of  Toper-nafaosich,' « FaamE 
Ftoissna's  Pish  and  Ftshing  of  North-America,'  etc.,  wUl  receive  present  attentioB. 
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LtTMMAtx  BxcoRD.— Oar  readers,  and  our  frienda  the  publiaheri,  win  ondentand,  that  fai 
giving  a  nppnt  brief  notice  of  new  booka  in  this  department,  we  do  not  preclude  onraelrea 
from  preSpKig  fdtore  reviews  of  the  same  works  in  the  dlflsion  of  this  Magazine  apprqprlatsd 
to  that  object.  Premising  thus  mnch,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fblloiting  lata  poMica- 
tlons :  <  Dakeotak,  or  lift  and  UgmdM  of  Oe  Siom,  mawU  Jbrs  atuOkng*  is  the  title  of  a  Teiy 
Uttereatlng  and  well-written  volume  from  the  press  of  Hr.  John  Wixjet.  The  anthor  Is  Mrs. 
BIart  Eastman,  wife  of  Captain  Eastman,  of  the  United  States'  army,  and  her  work  is  tain- 
doced  to  the  public  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  KiaxLAND,  in  an  excellent  preface,  in  which  she  remarks 
that  the  reader  will  find  in  ita  pages  *  living  men  and  women,'  described  as  they  *  live,  niove 
and  have  their  being*  among  the  Daheotahs,  with  whom  ttie  writer  had  for  many  yean  eoB> 
■tant  intercourse.  The  volume  is  one  of  rare  interest.  It  is  illustrated  by  three  or  four  vecy 
good  engraTings.  .  .  .  Mt.  John  W.  S.  Hows,  the  well-known  Professor  of  EloentliiB,  has 
prepared  lor  the  use  of  classes  .and  the  family  reading  circle  a  *  Sftd^pwtoA  iZMder,'  eontaiBiBg 
a  coUeetion  of  the  most  q>proved  jdays  of  the  great  bard,  carefully  revised,  witix  introdactory 
•nd  explanatory  notes,  and  a  memoir  of  the  author.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  expurgated 
work  will  secure  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  who  would  otherwise  remain  ignorant  of  the  ziehcs 
of  the  vast  intellectaal  mine  opened  by  England's  mightiest  poet  Messrs.  D.  AppURoif  and 
CoMTAHT  are  the  pubUshera  of  the  'Reader.'  .  .  .  Mas.  Emma  Wixaabd,  fbrmczly  ofths 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  haa  given  to  the  public,  through  her  publisher,  Mr.  Potnam,  a  vahiabie 
and  clearly Horanged  volume,  which  she  entitles  '  JJu/L  Luna  of  American  JSUlorf*  comprising 
histories  of  the  Mexican  war  and  California.  That  the  work  is  well-written,  we  need  not  add ; 
that  it  will  supply  an  established  wan^  our  readers  may  be  well  assured.  .  .  .  Jbei  Btg^tbi 
W.  NoePa  Eatag  a^ainat  tk»*lMion  of  Ckurch  and  Stale,'  which  created  so  great  a  seBaatfon  fa  Eng- 
land, has  been  Issued  by  the  Brothers  HAnraa  in  a  handsome  volume.  We  mention  this  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  are  fond  of  suoh  discussions.  We  are  not  .  .  .  Ws  have 
before  us,  in  a  handsome  volume, '  J3iM8«-^trta,  and  other  Poem*,*  by  Q.  W.  Cuttbb,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  pay  our  respects.  It  is  replete  with  true  poetry,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  manifest  to  our  readers.  Another  volume,  containing  poetry,  the  *  Rematiu  of  nFlBtea  8. 
OfroAosi,*  awaits  examination  and  notice  at  our  hands.  .  .  .  Mx.  Jobn  WaXT,  Broadway,  has 
pubUahed,  hi  one  large  and  well-exeoufeBd  volume, '  The  Mil  of  Diifieultg,  and  Soau  Mt^eriemm 
of  lAfo  oa  Ue  Platan  of  Eaae,*  with  other  misoellaaies,  by  Bev.  Gxoaox  B.  Chxkvul.  As  we 
propose  to  refer  to  this  work  on  another  occasion,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
commending  it  warmly  to  public  acceptance.  It  will  richly  reward  perusal.  .  .  .  Mwsn. 
Geo.  H.  DxxBT  AND  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  have  published  * Thtppti'a  Frooerbki  FhOmopky*  with 
other  Poems  by  the-same  author.  Ttfppxx  Is  net  a  poet,in  our  Judgment  Qeologically  apeak- 
Ing,  he  is  of  a  <  tertiary  formation.'  He  haa  a  certain  talent  at  rhyming,  but  he  wholly  laoks 
the  subtle  fire  of  genimo.  Moreover,  aa  they  say  in  Scotland,  he  is  *  ower  sweet  to  be  whole- 
some' in  his  British- American  complimentary  rhymes,  <got  up'  at  the  shortest  notice,  and 
seasoned  with  such  a  dash  of  '  patronage'  that  they  are  sometimes  quite  '  amusing  to  peruse.* 
We  should  take  Mr.  Titfpxx  to  be  a  little  man,  who  writes  *  Uttle  pieces  of  potry*  in  a  tttfle 
room,  with  a  little  pen,  on  a  little  piece  of  paper.  .  .  .  Wb  cordially  commend  to  die  thenght- 
ful  Teader  a  volume  recently  issued  by  the  Brothers  HAXPxa,  entitled  *  7^  laeamaisoa,  or  Fie- 
Ursf  qf  tkt  Virgin  and  her  Son,*  by  CHAax.B8  Bsscbbx,  of  Fort  Wayne,  with  an  introductory 
essay  by  Mrs.  Haxxixt  BxxcHca  Stows.  Here  is  narrative,  of  the  deepeat  interest ;  dramatie 
effect,  without  apparent  effort;  religious  instruction,  without  obtrusion;  and  lessons  of  wis- 
dom, without  tedlousness  or  iteration.  It  is  truly  a  delightful  book,  either  for  the  did  or  liM 
young.  .  .  .  Wb  have  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lba  and  Blancbabd,  PWladalphia,  aa  ex- 
cellent edition  of  '  SckoMU  and  Zvmpe§  Grammar  of  the  LaHn  Language,*  so  often  conmended 
in  these  pages,  in  the  classical  touracys  which  have  been  herehi  enacted.  .  .  .  '  Tfts  PcrsoasI 
Jiietory  and  Experience  of  Damd  Oopperfield  the  Younger'  has  been  commenced  by  Mr.  JosN 
WiLKT.  Broadway,  who  is  to  receive  the  proof-sheets  hi  advance,  by  special  arrangement  with 
DiOKBNs'  publishers.  It  opens  superbly,  and  we  look  to  its  continuation  with  deep  interest 
The  illustrations  are  the  London  originals  by  H.  K.  Bbownx,  and  the  number  ia  neatly  printed, 
on  good  paper.  .  .  .  Wc  have  been  compelled  to  omit  notices  of  Mr.  Duxx's  excellent  ad- 
dress on  '  J1U  Duliee  and  SeeponeibiUtiea  of  the  Rising  QenenOionC  of  two  *Addn»ma  on  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  and  the  Life  and  Servioee  of  Col.  Seth  Warner,*  delivered  before  the  Legisla- 
tnre  of  Vermont;  and  of  *Johnaon*e  Scrape,*  some  of  which  are  *eapltal.' 
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Wk  ngwrd  it  ts  the  very  best  work  of  its  kind  in  the  Union.*  —  SL  ^mt  (Vu) 
Thb  KMZcxxBBOCxxn  WM  rneeired  with  uniailing  puDctnBlity  en  the  irat  of  the  nonlh,  which 
however  ia  the  least  merit  of  this  efrreeeble  miKellany ;  for  ita  oeotentf  ere  ae  inreriebly  goiod  •• 
itm  eppearance  ia  pnn^tual.'— William  CvLX^xt9  Batamt,  m  t/u  lltm'Ttk  Xwrnhg  PtiL 

'Tbs  laat  KmcxcnBocKsn  ia  exceedingly  food.  Tliere  are  no  leaa  than  twenty*foar  original  uw 
Cidea,  and  all  of  the  right  aort ;  aottih  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmieat  dayiu  The  KdiiMr'a 
7e^Ie  is  in  Mf .  Clauc*!  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  raey  in  a  remarkable  degree.* 

Ntm-Tork  0$mmereM  jU^wrtuar. 
'  TBI  KincxuBocucnaeeua  to  Increeae  in  attraction  as  It  advaneea  in  age.    It  azhibite  a  monthly 
.    wariety  of  eonuibntiona  unaurpaaaed  in  number  or  ability.'— >JVhlMMU  /ntett^cncfr. 
•        *  Tbx  KKxcKxmBOCKAn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  the  day,  and  outstrfpe  all  eom- 
^    pedcion  in  the  higher  walks  of  Uteratore.'  —  Mbaaf  Argmt. 

!  *Thx  KxicKSJiBocKBn  BUoAziNB  w  now  beyond  a  qaeation  lAa  nagaxine  of  the  cottntry.  Who- 
■  ever  wishes  hia  roooey'a  worth,  and  sometbiDgover,  leibim  subscribe  now  to  *  Old  Knick,'  and  our 
I  word  for  it,  the  Editor's  Table  alone  will  amply  astlafy  hia  expectationa.  It  is  not  a  periodical  to  be 
.  lightly  glanced  over  and  thrown  by,  but  it  furma  a  library  book  to  aave  and  re-read.  A  eet  of  the 
j  iGdCKcaBoacBE,  bound  up  in  volumes,  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  our  popular  libraries,  is  moreconsul- 
I    ted  (so  the  librarian  has  often  told  us)  than  any  other  similar  work.* — BotUn  DaUf  TramBcr^t. 

PnBsiDBMT  EvBBETT,  Of  HABVAnD  CoLLBex,  LATB  Miuxstbb  TO  Emclamo.  — *I  pomse  the 
]  Kmxckbbbocxbb  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  abore  the 
I    average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  PAtTLOiNO,  lati  SBCaBTABr  OF  THB  Mavt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Kmcxsn- 
BocxxB  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  perMieaU* 
I       Pnor.  LoNOFBLi^yw,  Cambbidob  (JirxTKBaxTT.  —  *  The  Khicxbbbockbb  stands  high  in  this  qnarw 
I    ter.    It  bauperior  to  moat  ef  the  Engliahmagaainea,  and  well  deserves  ita  large  IbtOfanbecriben.' 

Hoir.  RoBSBT  BL  Chablton,  Gbobgxa.  —'The  Kkiocbbbocxkb  ia  a  work  which  requires  nopulT 
j    ing ;  and  1  ahall  alwaya  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  ihvor  on  thoae  to  whom  1  recommend  itl* 
I       Mbb.  L.  U.  SioovBicKr.— '  I  have  long  regarded  the  KmcxXBBOCKBB.  aa  the  beet  periodical  is 
j    America,  and  H  really  aeema  aeoond  Co  none  abroad.* 

i  Turn  I^ONOoN  'TxmtB.*— 'The  London  *  Timet*  eommenda  the  KmcxxRBOCXKB  in.  cordial 
lerma,  and  apeaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
*•     •     ■  -London  Cob. N.Y.«£v. Stab.' 
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TxoB  London  Exaxinkb.— 'Thievery  clever  Magaaine  is  the  pleasentest  periodical  ia  the  United 
States.  lu  articles,  which  are  numeh>u8  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  oi  imita* 
tion  by  our  Magaxijfes  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

London  '  Mobnino  Chbontclb.— '  Jndgfaig  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  beat  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Ita  contenta  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
atmctxve  and  amuaing.* 

Tm  London  Litxbabt  Gaxbttb.— 'The  taaie  and  talent  Which  the KmcnnaocgDUt  displays 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  rery  agreeable  for  Eogiish  readers.* 

London  Mbtbovolxtan  Montblt  Maoazink.  —  *We  hsre  read  several  numbers  of  this  tat' 
ented  periodical,  end  rejoiced  ia  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  eonntiy,  or  to  any  state  of  dvilW 
satien  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  ATKBNJBma.'— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine,  *  Tie  Kmiektrhoektr*  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  apirited  etory/  etc 

8iB  Edwabd  Bcf.im  LrrroN.  ^  *  The  Knickbbbockbb  ia  the  best  American  periodical  I  haTe 
yet  seen,    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

Crablbs  DxcKXNi,  Esq.—!  read  the  Knxcbvbbocxbb  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
most  various  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  affords  me  plesaure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtxno.* 

Rxv.  Dr.  Dicx,  Scotland—  *  I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  fow  nnmbers  of  the 
Knicxxbbockbb  which  yon  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  pepei^  itia 
true  were  too  light  for  my  aerious  tarn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculaled  lo  gratiiy  the 
I  sales  of  the  mass  of  readers.* 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat.  — '  Yon  make  an  excellent  Magazine — apirited,  Tarions,  and  ori^naL  I  hope 
my  ^AfeensMne*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itselt' 

Tku»— 95  per  amram  in  advancd.    All  remittancM  miiflt  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  HUESrrON,  PaUvher, 
139  Nafl^n-Btraet,  New«York. 

Ttnt  followixig  pezaona  are  authorized  to  reeeire  anbeeriben  and  eoQeet  gabiciip- 
tions  on  account  of  the  Knickbrbocxsr  Maoazins. 

Miu  Hdiht  M.  Liwis  is  onrTrayelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tenneawe,  aaaisted 
by  Jno.  C.  Bektt. 

Me.  Iikakl  E.  Jambb,  for  the  Southern  and  Sonth-westem  Statea,  aaristed  by 
Jamkb  K.  Whxitle,  William  H.  Wkld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Jomr  K  Weld,  T.  S. 
Wateeman,  John  CoLLoif,  jAa  Dibeino,  Albbet  K.  WBLLnnsroN,  R.  S.  Jambb, 
Chaelbb  E.  Mustin  and  M.  F.  Tatloe. 

Me.  C.  W.  jAMBf,  for  the  Western  SUtea,  Iowa,  and  Wbeoarin,  aariated  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dbnt,  T.  Gaednbe  Smttb,  Febdbeigk  J.  Hawbb,  Jobii  W. 
AEMvrEONO,  Jasbn  Tatloe,  R  M.  Stbtbj«oii«  W.  Rambet  and  Pbeeim  Locxb. 


Sfotke  to  Scbacribtra  atdr  Agents. 

Thb  subscriber,  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Kiqcker- 
BOCKER  Magazine,  hereby  informs  the  subscribers  and  agents  that 
the  proprietors  hare  appointed  Mr.  SAMmBL  Hubston  their  agent  to 
attend  to  all  the  business  of  said  Magazine*  All  moneys  due  from 
sabsoribers^^d  from  agents  will  hereafter  be  pdd  to  Mr.  Hucstok, 
to  whom  all  communications  .regardmg  the  hiuines^  of  the  Kmckcr- 
Bocua  should  be  addressed.  j^^^  ^^^^^ 

JVw-Yor*,  Feb.  1, 1849.  

Aoanrs  wahxmb  fob  tbb  iuiicicbbsocbbb  biagazdib. 

Entbbpbisino,  active  agents  are  wattfied  in  every  town  and  city  in 
the  TTnited  States,  to  procure  subscribers  for  the  Knickerbocker. 
To  competent,  active  pefBons,  with  satis&ctory  references,  the  most 
liberal  terms  will  be  allowed.  Apply,  post-paid,  lo  Sauukl  Hces* 
Tozf,  139  Naasau-street 

GRCAT  INDUCEMENT  TO  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  KNICKERBOCKER. 
FOUR  YEARS  FOR  TEN  OOLLAflSI 

Taa  undersigned  wiQ  give  the  Volumes  of  the  Knickerbockkr 
for  the  yean  1847,  '48,  '49  and  *60,  to  all  pensons  who  will  remit  to 
him  ten  ddllartp  in  funds  current  in  Ihis  city,  post-paid. 

Samitel  Hiteston, 

139  Nassau-street. 


^mta  for  ti)e  UtAtktthotktt. 


lonr-TOiuc  MAaTLAnm. 


W.  C.  Utile  it  Co AllMnsr. 

1.  C.  Derbr  A  Ca»« • Auburn. 

T.  S.  HawVi, 4 Buffalo. 


iSroAj  A  MklMli,  ...... 4*.—..« BoitoB. 

Eeddinl  A  CO.IM*— ••••—.•• ** 

A.  H.  Ifaltby,.* •• Nflfw-IIaveii. 

Brown  Sl  P«noai,« —...•••...  Bartford. 

Kxw««K»unr. 
A.  L.  DemiU, •• Newark. 

a.B.Bob«rACo^«...M. FbUadoIpUa. 


WobThylor, ^...-..Baltfmote. 

SISTUCT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Frank  Taylor, «».......  WaDbtegton. 


IL  Bonnemet, Mobile. 

J.OUI9IAMA* 

J.  C.  Morgan — Kcw-OtImbb. 


C.  W.Jamea,....*. « 

Missooai. 
E.  £.  Woodward, ^ StLoola. 

rCKTUCKT. 

Oeo.W.  Noble l^oviavnie. 
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